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HE characters of true education seem to me to be ae 


quite clear and definite. They consist of (1) the power 


- 
7] 


- PDERHAPS more than at any time in 
. P the past, a new outlook is needed 
in the teaching of history in our high 
schools. Many teachers seem to have 
~ lost sight of the aims and values of 
their subject and the result has been 
= a youth ignorant of its own historical 
environment. These young people are 
' thrown into a world dominated by 
: vatiant points of view. Deprived of 
- a healthful point of view of their own, 
' many fall before the propaganda and 
utopian promises of distorted radical 
minds. The purpose of this essay is 
_ to show how teachers may develop in 
their students a healthy and intelligent 
_ historical attitude towards present 
problems. 


to discriminate among relative values: (2) a profound op. 
Preciation of and reverence for superior values: and (3) 
a fervent spirit of sincere and honest doubt. Some of my 
readers may say that my first requisite is a matter of : 


intelligence rather than of education. | have no space — 









here to offer arguments on that point. All | desire to : 
make clear is that (1) any person who possesses the above ' 
three requisites is an educated person, regardless of age, | 
station, diplomas, or degrees; (2) any person who does not j 


possess al! the above requisites is not an educated person; | f. ty Ans a Forces 


and (3) it is possible under our modern and popular con- | OF HISTORY 


The aims and values of history will 
be treated separately for the purposes 
of analysis and more accurate study. 
Aims refer to the conscious goals of 
the teacher; values refer to the un- 
conscious results in the pupil’s way of 
thinking, Remember, however, that 
in a teaching situation the two are 
inseparable. 


Professor Henry Johnson states that 
if history is to have a unique place in 
Our curriculum it must have a unique 
aim. That aim is to develop the his- 
torical concept, to show how the pres- 
“nt developed out of the past. The 
"WO aims are really one, for in achiev- 


ception of education to obtain a Ph.D. degree with a _ 


Phi Beta Kappa key and not possess a single one of the — : 


above rewuisites. 


E. F. ORR 


In his article, "The Impossibility of Education, ' 
for October, 1933 


‘in American Mercury — 





A NEW DEAL IN HISTORY TEACHING 


ing the former we in turn achieve the 
latter. What is meant by the historical 
concept? Let us illustrate by a dia- 
gtam. If C stands for cause and E 
for effect, the following would be a 
historical concept: —Ce—Ec—Ec1-2- 
3-4, The small “e” besides the “C” 
shows that the “C” is both an effect 
of another cause as well as a cause 
for another effect. The same holds 
for the “E’s” with the sub letter “‘c” 
The teacher must at all times strive to 
show how the past unfolded into the 
Present by a long chain of causes and 
effects. The pupils must at all times 
be allowed to estimate results from 
dynamic conditions. These dynamic 
conditions or causes may be one or 
more of many things, acting together 
or separately. They may be geograph- 
ical factors, human characteristics, cir- 
cumstances, and the like. The primary 
value resulting from the achievement 
of these aims will be a better under- 
standing of the present by the develop- 
ment of perspective for the improve- 
ment of the future. 


II. ANALYsIS OF HISTORICAL 
ELEMENTS 


Our value centers on ‘‘a better un- 
derstanding of the present.” This re- 
quires further analysis, What factors 
of the present must be studied in 
order to give a better understanding 
thereof? We suggest the following 
items as an analysis of present society: 


> 
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A. Politics 


5. Social reformers. 










1. Wars. 6. Social economy. Was it a a | 2. em ae pe is on the the Wines to have teachers construct 
2. Treaties. or slave society? Egon + development of culture, gov- their own: ours is merely a guide. 

: 5 ; Homie ernment, and other begin- The suggested points of emphasis d 
3. Parties. thought? Economic ; Pp phasis do 


4. Political reformers. 


B. Government 


1. Organization. 

2. How did it function? Wherein 
did it fail? 

3. Public opinion and its means 
of expression. 


F. Internationalism 


G 





+. 
Lu. 


ments? Activity? 


1. Intercourse through trade, gy 
ture, war, treaties, and inte. 
national institutions. 


. The Way of Life 


whe 
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nings. 


Ancient Times. Emphasis is on the 
nation that dominated the world: 
Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, Greece, 
Rome. 


Middle Ages. Emphasis is on so- 
cial economy and the rise of na- 


not imply abandoning the other factors 
in our previous analysis of society. 


IV. TREATMENT BY THE TEACHER 
Before beginning to teach, the in- 
structor must have certain concepts 
clearly in mind. First, what is prog- 
ress? It is merely the advance made 
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4. Suffrage 1. Time beat as recorded by rate tionalism. by man in Striving toward his ideals, 
. EC: industrialization, rhythm of SM. i As he transforms his environment to 
C. Physical Culture contemporary music and dane) ~~’ — i i “th suit his aims in life, man progresses. 
1. Standards of living. Hours of ing. 3 cee CL te Hsin amicst Does this mean that there is only one, 
labor. Leisure. Wages. a Glos aciunie act = the nations. . ubiquitous ideal? No, there are many 
i . alT) oe F o. = { ' 
2. Industrial techniques, ments ") E. Reformation. Emphasis is on re- ideals held by different groups at the 
3. Abodes. -—e ee marie ae te ligion and nationalism. same time. But within any large group 
; P . an’s dai 2 ; 
4. Material products of industry Be y eee To ee holding more or less common interests 
Aidtiras, "God ect , for each social class. This item etiod of Absolutism. Emphasis is there will be found a mass or majueiy 
as furniture, food, clothing. . . . q ‘onali — 
5. Means of : fensporatian E ad 1S essentially a synthesis. on government and nationalism. ideal. This is the one which should 
communication Ul. u . French Revolution and Napoleonic be used as a measuring rod for deter- 
: ¢ SMIES COE’ SIRCORY __ Era. Emphasis is on social reform- Mining progress. It is to be noted that 
D. Culture Concepts The above activities must be studied) sg. and nationalism. there is not the slightest moral conno- 
1. Ideals, as expressed by leaders if our students are to understand com ee tation in this conception of progress. 
P J «HH. Pertod of Nationali 1815 ‘- ile 
in thought. temporary society. And since we af) —° *°t10¢ OF Nationalism (1815- The fact that we evaluate progress 
2. Religion. to show how the present developed out a " a) a = i — a proves that the moral element lies not 
_ : ; , ism 2 $3.7 ; 
3. Arts, as painting, music, archi- of the past, our analysis must also ‘ L ne — Ys PAY within progress but in the ideal toward 
: ; “as. bai a . ' . ; 
tecture, sculpture. be applied to all prior societies. It os didane” and socto-economic — which the progress is moving. 
’ oe o a | ns. . = 
4, Philosophy. then becomes necessary to divide the Second, is progress continuous? Is 
5. Science, such as chemistry, stream of history into various groups iL World War. Emphasis is on the man constantly moving toward - 
physics, medicine, psychology, of distinctive and unique societies * crystallization of international an- realization of a universal mass ideal? 
6. Education, its ideals, institu. This does not mean any line of d@ archy, History has shown that ideals change 
tions, methods, marcation between any of them, insoféf a. Post-War Period. Emphasis is on through the ages. Often the strivings 
7. § iti { AP , en era of two successive ages are antithetic, 
. Superstitions, as causes and effects are involved. 4 = yp, ar :; 
, a wait en 1, «HE ~NEew nationalism and interna- although changes in ideals are gradual. 
E, Socio-economic Factors suggeste series of societies or _ Uonalism, and new socio-economic It. to use progress as the 
1. Status of the famil IS given: a8 As a result, to Pros 
2, The famil eae . conditions, unifying principle in studying history 
‘ = amily aS an economic A. Prehistory This list is not intended to be would result in great confusion. Are 
: 1. Eolithi ithi — a . ? t 
5 ts genre solithic, Paleolithic and M  sttictly followed by the teacher. we, then, to disregard progress: Tha 
ae Eee Ot ee ual ana tlie lithic. Emphasis is on the S77 Rather jt ; ‘nvitati is absurd, for history is the story of 
average life span y elopme E af d hi Cf, it is merely an invitation of is absurd, for ty 
z y nt of man an ; a 
4, Social classes, ture techniques, 7 
6 
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man’s progress. The implication is that 
history must include the ideals of each 
society, that the student must measure 
progress made by a society by its own 
ideals, that he must evaluate those 
ideals by comparison with his own. 

If not progress, what then is the 
unifying principle in history? A uni- 
fying principle is needed to gain an 
integrated understanding of the sub- 
ject. Continuity in time seems to be 
the only answer to our question. 

Finally, the teacher must remember 
that in the contemplation of the his- 
torical process by which present condi- 
tions have developed, the internal 
struggle, the slow evolution of con- 
cepts, are forgotten. The student must 
be made to overcome this tendency by 
means of wide supplementary reading 
of sources, vivid descriptions, biog- 
raphies, and historical novels. Histori- 
cal material may be treated chrono- 
logically or topically. Both types 
conform to the unifying principle of 
continuity in time. Care should be 
taken in the topical lesson to tie up 
one topic with others by causes and 
effects, as each topic is developed 
chronologically. The topical lesson 
should be used to emphasize single 
elements. The chronological lesson 
gives a true, vivid picture of life in 
its complex form. These two types of 
lessons are not mutually exclusive; 
one readily develops into the other. 


V. TEACHING HIstory 


Professor John Dewey says that the 
true starting point of history is some 
present situation with its problem. 
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The knowledge of the past is they) 
to the understanding of the pr , ‘ In this step, the teacher should draw 
History deals with the past of the by q upon new ideals, techniques, discover- 
ent. Would you kill history? ‘Th ies and inventions that have come into 
divorce it from present concerne | existence as close as possible to the 
social life. , ~* time of study. For example, the stu- 


The implication is that we must dent realizes that the airplane, which 
gin with the present and work fy °° es - es ro the cm 
~ is father’s age. 
watd, But this would be very digi vel of his 8B e teacher 


: bm Id then refer to new types of ac- 
cult, for in so complex a study as ji shou typ 


ld be al . 7 alt tivities introduced at an earlier and 
BOY, 1 MONS OG BUGIS. TNPOSS EL. clicr daté aiitil. he gets beyond the 


work back from effect to cause. Fy memory and lifetime of the students. 


thermore, in so doing we would 


@ By this time it is evident to all that 
velop the wrong habit of looki the past is continuous with the present. 


backward instead of the desirable qy ” rm 
. . Tie bod ‘ i 
of prognosticating the future by wo StH! ef ees eatin 
; . ae a man 
ing from the present as a seriesq ~P ae MES £20 J PEODCOS AGE 
. - 4 the students to understand. The 
causes for effects in the future. | 


The authors of this article feel th ‘teacher might bring this fact to them 


they can escape this dilemma by t ae SHOE a SG, RENE GE Eli 
of questions. He might then sug- 
following meth od. The teaches et "gest the need for the study of the past. 
begin by a detailed descrip -_ on “Analogy is drawn by the illustration 
temporary society. In a joint ell) oF 4, physician who attempts to un- 
students and teacher ‘should analp "derstand his patient's present illness by 
society in a manner similar to ™ seeking to learn the latter's past hab- 
given in this essay: present proble® its and complaints. 
techniques, ideals, concepts, and Ei oe ; i, 
forth, should be recorded. Pictult binned ee y ee se —_ ia cies 
pamphlets, maps, and other object ~‘'PPe¢ of all culture. The teacher 


4 May suggest that the class start still 
material should be used to make? 88 


y 
44 artlier, with the rise of man. Now 
survey as real as possible, Each stud? mt. ; nw Soaeoene 

y P beginning with the past is meaning- 


should then receive an outline ot tal; to the pupils it foreshadows the 
class survey. . Wy ‘Present. As the study proceeds, the 

The question is then put, if it 4 *Ccretion of the factors in the outline 
not been asked already, as to W analysis of society is pointed out. The 
all these conditions of the pf j teacher should constantly refer to the 


Originated, By drawing upon ag © Fesent, yet show that civilization is 
innovations that have occurred wr ‘Not yet identical with that of the pres- 
the lifetime of the students, the ™ ent, On the completion of a unit, a 
is developed that many phenomet# Summary should be made of man’s 
the present had their roots in the Je ; 
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gains during that unit. By gains, of 
course, we refer to progress. 


American history should be treated 
for a time in its true light as a phase 
of world history. Only after about 
1815, when nationalism was rampant, 
ought we to give it very close individ- 
ual attention. And even here, we 


Should not omit connections with 
world forces. 


Finally, after our entire study of 
world history is completed, our stu- 
dents reach the present. The facts, as 
they developed out of the past, are 
supplied to fill in the outline analysis 
of contemporary society. The present 
suddenly takes on a new meaning. A 
review is now called for. Here is an 
excellent opportunity to use the top- 
ical lesson. The various items in our 
outline are briefly sketched by the stu- 
dents through the ages, and brought 
down to the present. Then the acid 
test of mastery comes. The students 
attempt to prognosticate the future. 
They are intelligent, thinking, reason- 
ing citizens, no longer subject to alien, 
inimical forces. 
~ Of course, much pedagogy has been 


omitted in this article. But the writers 
believe that what is needed is a new 


. spirit in history teaching, rather than 


new classroom tactics bearing on such 
things as amount of homework, ratio 
of pupil-teacher activity, object lessons 
and the like. We invite criticism. 


JosEPH KRAUSS, 
WILLIAM MARCUS. 


Evander Childs High School. 
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IDEALS IN THE NEW DEAL 


A ideals changing? What are the 

ideals of a group of high school 
seniors? Can so-called “problem chil- 
dren,” be influenced in their choice of 
ideals? Do educators, as exemplars of 
virtue, leave their indelible stamp 
upon the impressionable. minds of 
their pupils? Is education exerting the 
positive influence that may logically be 
expected of it? 

To attempt to find the answer to 
these and other questions, I resorted 
to the accompanying questionnaire* 
entitled ‘“Re-creating Our Ideals,” 
which I circulated among 338 fourth- 
year students (168 girls, 170 boys) in 
the Thomas Jefferson High School. 

This study was made during a regu- 
lar 40-minute class period in “Person- 
ality Studies” so that the participants 
would not be influenced in their judg- 
ments by outside agencies. The par- 
takers were told to omit all identifica- 
tion marks from their papers. 

For approximately 100 pupils this 
inquiry was no easy task, as evidenced 
by erasures on the various blanks. Ten 
uncompleted papers were returned and 
no reasons given. Tables I and II at 
the end of the paper indicate the work- 
ing data, In Table I is listed the ideals 
as selected by the senior boys. In 
Table II, the senior girls’ choice of 
ideals, 


* This questionnaire is similar to the 
one circulated among college women in the 
School of Education of Stanford University, 
(Reported in the Journal of the National 
Education Association, February, 1927, 
page 54.) 
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The questionnaire contains 


ideals: wisdom, service, wealth, 4 
cal fitness, likability, popularity, « . 
pteciation of beauty and fame op ,! 


nence. Alongside each item 


placed definitions and known ety 
ages suggestive of this particular 
stract standard. Each student 9 
asked to rate each ideal in order 

preference. He was to do thisy 


placing a figure 1 before the one| 
wished for most, a figure 2 for 


second choice, and so on, until § 


reached the one he least desired, | 
fore which he was to place the { 
ure 8. | 

The eight ideals were subsequet 
listed according to the number: 
preferences received. Then they we 
grouped on the basis of sex and dl 
fied into frequency of choices, vizil 


M, L, meaning tespectively, up 


middle or lower division. ie 

The boys’ choice of ideals rangedé 
follows: physical fitness, wisdom # 
likability in the upper division; set? 
and wealth in the middle division; fa® 
appreciation of beauty and popu 
in the lower division. The girls ! 
cordings were: physical fitness, ¥ 
dom and likability in the upper ¢ 
sion; service in the middle divis 


appreciation of beauty, wealth, p% 


larity, and fame or eminence if 
lower division. 

Inasmuch as physical fitness recé 
more than twice the number of 
recorded for any other ideal and 9} 
(321) of the total number of pi 






















ments, this suggests the fact that in 

the life of the adolescents questioned, 
physical fitness was most important. 

Wisdom received the next highest 

ranking by both sexes. Likability and 

service were chosen third and fourth 
respectively. 

Since the sexes differed in their 
choices of the remaining items, these 
ideals will be discussed individually. 
Below are given the tables and ref- 
erences mentioned above. 

The girls voted that appreciation of 
beauty was more desirable than great 
A : wealth. They also would rather be 
popular than famous. Of the eight 


| values, fame seemed least desirable to 
|} them. 


= 


Of the four choices in which the 
sexes disagreed, boys on the other 
hand, indicated preference for wealth 


© rather than for fame. They also be- 


lieved that appreciation of beauty was 
of more value than popularity. Popu- 
larity they ranked last. 

After carefully surveying the cumu- 
lative results of this study, it appears 
that educators might well discard the 
rose-colored glasses through which 
they have been viewing education. 
They might turn their eyes in the di- 
tection of greater emphasis on funda- 
mental virtues and sound ideals, yet 
_ fot reduce current emphasis upon fac- 

tual materials, 
Boys and girls need training for 
_ Social living and social usefulness. 


¢ they must be trained, not to measure 


UP to abstract imponderables, but in 
_ those virtues that will enable them to 
 -&t along better with their fellow-pu- 


pils. Is it not true that individuals 
would be better equipped to find their 
place in the vast kaleidoscope of the 
human scene were they to be given a 
knowledge of the true values of work 
and life? 

If teachers, as leaders, are to be ef- 
fective guides in perfecting such 
worth-while qualities as Likability, Un- 
selfish Service to others, Openminded- 
ness, Courage for truth, or Good Will, 
they must first believe unequivocally 
in these virtues as dynamic forces for 
universal spiritual growth and then 
utilize the proper skills and techniques 
that will enable them to inculcate these 
Spiritual drives into their pupils. 
Children learn and practice virtue by 
growing up in an environment where 
virtue is exercised. 

Were teachers to create an atmos- 
phere which invites friendliness, con- 
fidence and frankness in their class- 
rooms, they might perhaps mot think 
that “John is hopeless and doesn’t be- 
long in school; Sadie is ignoble and 
brazen; Tom is jealous; Esther is a 
liar and a pest; Antonio is phlegmatic 
and easy-going; Willie is umcodpera- 
tive; Eva is vicious, or Nick is spite- 
ful.”"?} 

Might not what follows,t given in 
the words of the children themselves 
(“One example is worth a thousand 
arguments,” says Gladstone), be of 
symptomatic value in spurring on an 
indicated diagnosis? “I have tried to 
make school interesting to me; but I 





Numbers refer to bibliographical ref 
wets listed at the end of the article. 


t Anonymous personal letters. 
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could noc, All I think of is going out 
in the business world and making 
moacy. Whar do you suggest?” 

“Is a boy given more consideration 
in the home and school than a girl?” 

“How may one vindicate himself 
for the affroats of someone without a 
physical encounter?” 

“I don’t know whether honesty is 
the best policy. What about the poll- 
tidians and their graft?” 

“How get five hours’ homework 
done and still have time to play and 
read?” 

“Is there such a thing as a disease 
or any physical trouble being handed 
down by one’s parents?” 

“IT would rather copy than be failed 
in an examination. So far I haven't 
been caught.” 

“I am tired of school; 1s there no 
relief from this torture?” 

“I am run down and know that if 
I could get to the country I would 
build myself up, but the idea of wait- 
ing until July is devastating to my 
happiness. This aggravates a dislike 
for school, although I was never that 


"I feel too cooped up except when 
I play or enjoy myself, I don’t enjoy 
homework.” 

Ie seems clear that upon the teacher, 
who acts as the child’s foster-parent, 
and the school, which is the child’s 
foster-horne and socicty’s educational 
agent, rests the major responsibility of 
counteracting the acquired ill-effects of 
our modern changing world with its 
shortcomings. The intelligence of con- 
structive thinking leaders is required 
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for so great a task, Probably 5 
than ever before, educational lat 
ship must concern itself with the . 
lem of training of individuals j,_ 
understanding of life's ideals. ' 


and = organization of spontaneous 
groups. : 
__ Teachers do not, zealously and con. 
 tinually, guard the health of their 
Iam going to raise certain Poi a ‘oh renee) >the = 
queries from which I think teagel ‘ACC Of Physical fitness is becoming 
slie Gilby: aceteels “ oe a steadily increasing social problem. 
See Tip SOWSESS |S SOUGHT “Teaches dé: tivt.see themsalvas and 
problem os te least, act as guides: “their task objectively. They do not 
further thinking and reflection. seek in the lives of their pupils a striy- 
Are teachers human beings; tm ing for Truth, Beauty and Perfection 
their children come in contact wh 


4) for these qualities alone. 
them; do they understand them? Teachers are not radiating Habits of 
Are teachers taking into conside, 


ealth, Hope and Happiness. 
tion the child’s past, present and § For this state of affairs the vanguard 
ture capabilities and interests?? _ 


of education must shoulder their share 
Are teachers cultivating liberal g 


‘of the blame. Perhaps some of the 
. : ‘leaders have forgotten bvi 7 
cial attitudes and behaviors by ma 8 an obvious tru 
taining these themselves? | 


ism that the mere holding of a teach- 
It has been aptly stated, ‘Whe 


et’s license and even a university de- 
there is no vision, the people perish 












































gree (or for that matter several of 
them) does not make the teacher. 
What counts is the man or woman be- 
hind the job. And the job is not only 
an interest in educational functions, 
but also a fundamental and an active 
_ part in the social, political and eco- 
term after term, to use the same less oa oe Jag ae ans’ mation. 
plans, to tell the same jokes and# — ac ea “iiperatins £06 that “edu. 
regulate the conduct of pupils by ® 3 ce armas ok“ hte 


—-—"e | May continue to a : 
same rules of discipline. ae Pane ee 
we! 
not social personalities who can ¥ 
born, They are the produce of ex- 
ing child be himself and consider ¥ » The serious plight of education In 
and development—the basic needs’ soc 


If teachers were brought into cou 
they would have to face several serid: 


vA 
; 
f q 


accusations, Among them are the f¢ 
lowing: 


+ 


Teachers still complacently contin 


4, lation and j 
a to do a 
Teachers still develop robots “te-training and a bn br in Ba 
ya ducation of the grow- 
ever yearn to be told what to do, ® hi _ in the noblest ideals of man- 
‘ind, Standard i 
i ' i dards of conduct are not in- 
come independent of them. My 
rye ‘ ‘ at 
a Se 
I'cachers still refuse to let the § »@mple and education, 
asa living being, an organized wi? “OUF country today would perhaps never 
Teachers do not promote sec bt, had society been built on a sound 
S0cial foundati i 
: ee ation and based on ethical 
the child—through friendly guid” — 


» 

x i 

a 
* 


a 
e. 
vt 


ideals. An educational system can 


function as a force only when there 
are men and women of vision and 
courage and action, 

No more fitting words could I use 
to conclude my thesis than to say, “I 
am a teacher. I am proud of my job. 
I know that the teacher is the guiding 
influence to a future intelligent citi- 


zenty and to a realization of the Ideals 
in the New Deal.” ) 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please Omit Name 
Age (nearest birthday) Years................... ” 


Male........ Female........ (check which) 


Below is a list of eight values which 


_ people commonly like or wish for. Tell 


Which one you wish for most by putting a 
figure 1 before it, tell which one you wish 
for next by putting a figure 2 before it, 
and so on to the one you wish for least, 
where you will put an 8 before ic. 
_ Seevaanaaig Wisdom. To have the ability to 
judge soundly and to have knowledge, 
with the capacity to make due use of it; 
to be a scholar, to spend your time in 
study, and to write books such as Mme. 
Curie, John Dewey and Albert Einstein 
have written. 

nonsnn aes Service. To promote interest and 
happiness in society; to be unselfish, ener- 
getic and useful in a humanitarian way, as 
Louis Pasteur, Florence Nightingale and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

sasaanaeilens Wealth. To acquire possessions, 
as money, factories, bonds and land, as 
J. P. Morgan, Henry Ford and John D. 
Rockefeller. 

eon Physical Fitness. To have good 
health; to be able to live your life to its 
fullest, to participate in games of strength 
and skill, as boxing, swimming, tennis 
football, 

Laat Likability. To be pleasing, suit- 
able, agreeable, such as to attract liking, 
to be well liked by your fellows, 

saieeiei Papuesily a be celeheated; to 

well known and have your name 
ten, as Mary Pickford, Babe Ruth 
and Douglas Fairbanks. 
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eiceunaue Appreciation of Beauty. To culti- 
vate a love of beauty; to be filled with the 
joy of living; to like poetry, painting, 
natural scenery, etc. 

el Fame or Eminence. To be famous, 
to render devotion to a cause or to a 
country, as did Abraham Lincoln, Wood- 
row Wilson and Frances Willard. 

Note: It is evident that the above is 
valuable only as a record of what you ac- 
tually and honestly think, not what you 
ought to think or what other people think. 


Please Recheck Your Choices 


TABLE | 
Selection of Ideals Made by Boys 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 


Wisdom 21 48 43 2712 7 4 1 163 
Service S16 2231 53 91 TL 2 i161 
Wealth 8 34 25 16 20 14 20 21 158 
Physical 

Fitness 113 23 1010 4 3 0 O 163 
Likability 8 21 38 44 21 20 9 2 163 
Popularity 4 9 5 14 18 25 39 48 163 
Apprecia- 

tion of 


Beauty 3 610 10 26 24 29 54 162 
Fame or 
Eminence 0 1 4 11 30 36 46 35 163 


TABLE II 
Selection of Ideals Made by Girls 


12 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
Wisdom 23 46 38 22 25 @ 2 FT Tél 


Service 7 19 22 32 37 2410 8 165 


THE TYPE OF DENTISTRY AVAILABLE FOR HIGH | 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK* 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


i be study was undertaken because 
.~-,of the fact that there is no unified 
system under the New York board of 
education of meeting the dental needs 
of the students. As a matter of fact, 
there are no dentists in the employ of 


* Reprinted from The Journal of the 


American Dental Association, September, 


1934. 
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Wealth 1 13 13 24 26 2 t 
Physical ? 26 53m 
Fitness 108 23 1110 4 34 


Likability 13 37 43 31.15 147 2 Oy 
Popularity 0 5 4 11 16 37 47 gh 
Apprecia- Sy 
tion of - 
Beauty 


8 10 18 29 34 26 16 ,, | 
Fame or : 16 |, 


Eminence 0 2 4 5 3 31853 Slik 
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the board of education who sec 
their salary solely for the dental sef™ 
they may render. There are rwo oA) 
tists, to my knowledge, who recel™ ; 
salary from the board of education, 
not because they serve as den, 
Rather, they are teachers of acade 


subjects, and incidentally are den” i" 


. ( 
These men are Dr. Rabin, serving ® 

: 7 Sail! 
under the license of teacher-in-tral™ 
















in biology at Morris High School, 
and I. 

Such being the case, we have before 
us the following problem: forty-two 
high schools in the City of New York, 
having 250,000 pupils, with no uni- 
fied dental organization caring for the 
‘needs or seeing that the needs of these 
adolescents are cared for. The dental 


program of each high school, if there 


is to be one at all, depends on the 


principal of the school. Just so far as 


he is impressed with the necessity of 


a dental program is the dental organi- 


zation of his school effective. As will 
be seen in our study, the degree of 
care given ranges from no care whatso- 


ever, to one system where advancement 


| from one class to another is withheld 
5. BURNHAM, W. H.: Wholesome Perse 


ality. Appleton and Company, 1932) 


6. S¥YMONDs, P. M.: Mental Hygiene _ and a fund is available for indigent 


a7 _— students. 
M. Donatp Apo -| Meruop oF INVESTIGATION 


each term until the teeth are cared for 


Letters requesting certain informa- 


tion were sent out to each of the forty- 
two high schools in the city. In view 


of the fact that dental care is usually 
under the supervision of either the bi- 


ology or the health education depart- 
, ment, the letters were addressed spe- 


cifically to the heads of these depart- 


ments, 


_ Before analyzing the data presented, 
‘t would be well to consider the back- 
£tound of high school students in New 
York. The ages of 92 per cent range 
from 14 to 18 years. Many come from 
very Poor homes, especially during de- 
Pression times, The only reason many 


are in high school is that the New 
York State law prohibits them from 
working full time until they have 
reached the age of 17, Having such a 
toup in school complicates the prob- 
lem, not only the work of the class- 
toom teacher, but also any plans for 
carrying out an oral health program. 
The great majority of pupils have two 
interests in life: the girls idolize the 
movie stars; the boys, professional ath- 
letes. Anything else, no matter what 
it is, is considered of little or no sig- 
nificance. It is quite evident that anyone 
attempting to introduce an oral health 
Program must dynamite his way 
through such lethargy and unconcern. 


ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 


Of the forty-two schools, only 
twenty-three returned the question- 
naire. In all of the forty-two high 
schools of this city, we find that there 
are no dentists paid by the board of 
education for dental service. Only 
eight high schools have a dentist who 
volunteers his services; fifteen have 
teachers examine the pupils. 


In only one school (Curtis High 
School) is provision made for pupils 
who cannot afford to go to private 
dentists or even dental clinics. Here 
we have a teachers’ fund. How effect- 
ively this works out and how large the 
fund is I have not had time to ascer- 
tain. In short, a student may go 
through high school and even graduate 
with a mouth full of cavities and in- 
fected teeth merely by insisting that he 
cannot afford dental treatment. He 
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may be threatened with failure to 
‘graduate or be promoted, but if the 
threat fails, there is no other recourse 
—and the students know that gradua- 
tion or promotion cannot be withheld. 
They may fail in their course in hy- 
giene, but since this is a minor course 
(one forty-minute period per week), 
failure does not prevent promotion or 
graduation. 
A fairly good oral health program 
was found at Morris High School, a 
school of 7,000 students. Dr. Rabin, 
a dentist, is a member of the biology 
staff. Although he is employed to 
teach biology, he has done much to 
advance this dental program. At the 
head of the biology department is Miss 
Edith Reed, who is directly responsi- 
ble for this fine work. Dr. Rabin, with 
the assistance of some of the teachers, 
examines the entire school each semes- 
ter. The difficult cases are submitted 
to Dr. Rabin. When students are not 
codperative, there are conferences with 
parents and the students are sent to 
the office as a matter of discipline and 
because of failing in hygiene. As part 
of the instruction in hygiene and bi- 
ology, moving pictures demonstrating 
dental pathology and the structure of 
the teeth and lectures on diet in rela- 
tion to teeth and the causes of caries 
‘are presented. 


Miss Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, chair- 
man of health education at Julia Rich- 
man High School, gives her version of 
the ‘situation as follows: 

. ‘The dental situation is a very difficult 


one. As far as I understand it, there are 
two contributing causes. Many parents send 
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their children to Clinics pecan. am 
they i sie to consult pen) | 
tists or they think hospita] Be ' 
than private dentists, Mans << thact® . license, the physician checks up on the 
can afford good clothes, food, etc 1, Pa 


: : a ngs, hearin 
dental care 1S an expense for whi a heatt, ee BS, 8 eyesight, weight, 
is not adequate return. Such @emee veccination, etc., and license to teach 
crowd ¢ the clinics and keep the dat _is denied if all examinations are not 
es e ther hand ue. Proper attentigg negative. This rule is rigidly enforced. 
the other hand, clinical dentistry igqnu =e ose” 
pensive for the poor person. My ay ‘There is no examination of the teeth. 
cational campaign with th Ith startany =i - is my suggestion that two or 
- € pre-schools . “ape 
just as has been done in ner “% three dentists be similarly employed by 


sitions. Before a teacher is granted a 


to 
‘U0 


Oly 


~ 


is to have the board of hea Ys 


_theria. Educate the mothers to take 4 4 


) _ the board of education to check up on 


dren to the dentist when they re: a > 5 
age of 3 years. Then. have ‘ean oni _ the dental needs of the teacher appli- 


mentary schools require dental ¢é tif ES 
cach term. If this is done, the moutky a healthy oral condition is not found. 
the children will not get into sy coh 
tion that the work is very expensive 
ae ane health impaiy) © EssENTIALS FOR A Goop Ora Hy- 

jucation in dental hygiene should ke 
with the kindergarten and continuey  SIENE PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOLS 
through school, For the present situaty 
the only solution is an endowed dinic 
some kind for the deserving poor. ~ 


DENTISTRY FOR HicH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS = 


To carry out a dental program, it is 
_ mandatory to provide for the follow- 
a ing: : 
_ 1. Examination of pupils only by 
--—  licensed and capable dentists or oral 
Although the dental condition! Es hygienists rather than school teachers. 
students is very bad, one woulds 
pect to find that of the teacher ‘fall a basis so that they can spend sufficient 
good. While at Textile High Schoo 3 time and energy in this type of work. 
where I taught biology, I undemi : 
an examination one afternoon 01% 
teachers in biology, chemistry ® 
physics. Out of a group of tweé Hh 
found only two with no cavities i 
these two, one had a full uP P . HE best method of teaching a sub- 
lower denture. “Tin can’ Fe 4 _~~ ject is dependent on many factors, 
flourished and nearly all the Be 


: the first and most important being the 

disregarded the anatomic si yy 21ms for which the subject is included 

the tooth. None of the teach€ =) in the curriculum. What are the aims 
a) a 

all four first molars. Peridont0™ 7 


Wey: TmIpaae ,7 5 ae delivered to the eae 
; . gs ction of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
The board of education has " i, = {ssociation, Burlington, Vermont, October 
° e s 4 pe RS? 
of six or seven physicians to ex#=  °*: 1934. 


yl Me 
Prospective applicants for teache® 


He” 
ae 
“J 


2. Dentists on an annual salary 


~ 


q % 


z 
1 
% 


 cants. Licenses should be denied, if 


3. Full-time dental administrators 
for all schools on a yearly salary basis. 
4. Dental service for indigent pu- 
pils. 
5. An enforceable rule whereby all 
students are requirtd to present a 
healthy oral condition each semester. 
This may be secured only by rigor- 
ously enforcing a rule whereby stu- 
dents may be suspended from classes 
until such work is at least started, 

6. A careful follow-up system by 
which those careless about oral hygiene 
are given special urging. 


7. A series of lectures interestingly 


presented on diet, toothbrushing, gin- 
gival care, caries, oral hygiene and ef- 
fects of premature extraction and un- 
supplied missing teeth, etc. to be 
given in connection with the regular 
course in hygiene. 

8. Withholding of a teacher’s li- 
cense until all needed work is com- 
pleted. : 

IRWIN WALTER ScopP, B.S., D.D.S., 

1455 Walton Avenue 


| PROGRESSIVE METHODS OF TEACHING BUSINESS 
LAW IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


in teaching Business Law in the sec- 
ondary schools? A syllabus of Busi- 
ness Law recently prepared by a New 
York City high school committee and 
tentatively adopted by the Board of 
Superinendents lists the following 
aims: 

To inspire pupils with the highest 
ethical and moral ideals; to develop a 
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realization that in all agreements moral 
obligations transcend legal obligations. 

To develop an appreciation of the 
laws embodied in our Federal and 
State constitutions and statutes and in 
court decisions as the outgrowth of 
changes in the social and economic 
order. 

To develop clear and logical think- 
ing and the power of accurate and 
concise expression. 


To develop the habit of deliberation | 
and suspended judgment, and to en- 


courage respect for opposing opinions 
by showing the possibility of logical 
argument on both sides. 

To give pupils an understanding of 
their rights and obligations in ordinary 
business transactions, and thus enable 
them to avoid unnecessary litigation. 

To teach pupils to recognize situa- 
tions in which it is essential to seek 
professional legal advice. 

In general, to develop a genuine re- 
spect for law and constituted authority 
by showing that law is based upon 
justice and common sense, and that 
law is essential to the preservation of 
order, and the protection of life, lib- 
etty, and property. 

A study of the list shows, first, that 
no mention is made of the vocational 
value of Business Law. It is not the 
function of a secondary school to train 
students for the legal profession. Sec- 
ondly, only two of these aims refer to 
the utilitarian value of Business Law, 
which is not the most important rea- 
son for teaching the subject, though 
most teachers stress this value and ne- 
glect the others. I am not condemn- 
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ing teachers for doing So, f 
present conditions, it is dif 
otherwise. Business Law is 
taught in one term. Business 
labi generally require that 
learn a large mass of factual 
edge. In the short space of on 


Sener, | 


know) 
C te . 


Of, ung, 
™ 
Cult ty, 
) 
Law ol 
Studen 


therefore, there is no time for dist 
a 


sion of social or economic WUestion 
hy 


The conscientious teacher who is i 
terested in helping students Pass fin 


examinations must necessarily 


if} d 


them full of facts, many of which ant 
highly technical and of no value y 
anyone but the practicing lawyer (wh) 
incidentally does not memorize inf, 


mation, but who does know where t 


find it if he needs it). £ 


In the average Law lesson, th 
teacher assigns a definite number a 


pages in the text-book for reading att 
study and also requires that certal 


questions at the end of the topic @ 


chapter are answered and if difficuh 
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proper social attitudes; also to build 
up the character of our students so 
that they will become worthy citizens 
of the community in which they live 
and so that they will actively partici- 
pate in its social and civic life, thereby 
benefitting others and at the same time 
helping themselves to lead a better 
and a happier life. The teacher of 
Business Law will truly fulfill his duty 
only if he stresses the other aims listed 
in the New York City Syllabus. He 
must conduct the classroom lesson so 
that he will ‘‘develop in students the 
ability to read understandingly, to 
think independently and logically, and 
to express themselves clearly, both in 
speech and in writing; develop a crit- 
ical attitude; develop habits of deliber- 
ation and suspended judgment, and in- 
“stil in them respect for the opinions 
“and rights of others.”” To accomplish 


° s we a i -L: 4 , ° . e ° 
principles of law and definitions by this it is essential, in my opinion, that 


memorized. The following day th — 
y aS it cannot be properly taught in one 


one year be allotted to Business Law, 


term, The teacher will then be able 


red to adopt a better method of conducting 


7 s illustratete — = 
are discussed, and perhap the recitation. 


Occasionally a problem is presented 


test the student’s ability to apply wha ; 
has been Jearned. In answering ~~ 


problem the student usually gives 
decision first, then the principle © 


law involved and, only if there ¥ 


decided difference of opinion, 


asked to discuss the problem citing 
reasons for his decision. By follow 


In planning and presenting a new 
lesson, the law teacher must follow the 
essential steps in the teaching process. 
I shall comment on some of these 
Steps, showing their application to 
Business Law. 

The Aim of the Lesson: The aim 


_ Must be clear, specific and one that can 


this method, the teacher is able t 


cover the required work in one * 
However, the main purposes ° DY 


ondary school education should i) 


develop correct habits of thinking 


generally be fully developed in one 
recitation period. For example, in in- 
troducing the subject of contracts an 


41M such as ‘What is a Contract?” is 


( 


: 


f00 technical and too broad in its 





scope. As a contract involves certain 
essentials, one of which is “offer and 
acceptance,’ a more appropriate aim 
for a single lesson would be ‘What 
constitutes an offer?” 

Motivation: Every lesson should be 
properly motivated, preferably by one 
Or two problems that will arouse the 
interest of students and create a de- 
sire to know the answer, and the 
reasons for the answer. A lesson in 
Business Law is very easy to motivate 
because of the many interesting prac- 
tical problems that may be presented 
for discussion. To illustrate: 

To motivate the topic, “What con- 
stitutes an offer?”, present two prob- 
Iems similar to the following for 
study and comparison. 

(1) Henderson said, “I'll sell you 
a dog for $5.” 

(2) Henderson said, “I'll sell you 
my little fox terrier for $5.” 

In what way does the first state- 
ment differ from the second? 

Does an offer exist in (1)? Why? 
In (2)? Why? 

Presentation: All pedagogic mules 
for presenting new subject matter 
should be followed, some of the most 
important being: 

Proceed from the known to the un- 
known. For example, review the legal 
disadvantages of a partnership before 
teaching the legal advantages of a cor- 
poration, or review the disadvantages 
of assigning claims to money in order 
to develop the subject of negotiable 
instruments, or review the conditions 
that existed in the business world many 
years ago which necessitated the need 
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for the laws of Agency and of Insur- 
ance. This method will provide many 
opportunities for encouraging full stud- 
ent discussion and will, if properly 
directed and sustained by the teacher, 
lead to a better understanding of the 
new subject. 
As far as possible, develop the new 
lesson inductively, through a modifi- 
cation of the case method. Present- 
ing a few simple problems for discus- 
sion before teaching the law govern- 
ing such cases will provide the best 
method for developing reasoning 
power. It will also help students to 
appreciate and respect law and con- 
stituted authority. They will realize 
that principles of law are not the result 
of the mere whim of some individual 
but that they are generally based upon 
justice and common sense and that 
without such rules of action, our prop- 
erty, our happiness and possibly our 
very life might be endangered. You 
will agree with me that it is the duty 
of the teacher to inculcate such ideas 
rather than to give students the im- 
pression that the main purpose in 
teaching law is to have them. memorize 
a long list of principles, definitions 
and facts so as to be able to pass their 
final examinations. 

In the average law lesson, because 
of lack of time, there is too much 
teacher activity. The teacher, anxious 
to cover a great deal in a short time, 
tells, lectures, talks, criticises, suggests, 
and even states the principle of law 
and the decision. The progressive 
teacher knows that students can learn 
to think only if given every opportun- 
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ity to think. He therefore = . 
full pupil participation, both 
and written work. He acts as 3 ‘ 
of a socialized group keepin : “ 
in the background as much a ; 
and entering into the discussion 
when some difficulty can no oh 
or when the group strays fron) 
point at issue. Opportunity for, 
alized recitations is best aff : 
through the discussion of ‘probly ) 











Problems should be adequate inp 


ber, simple, practical, varied, and . 
ed in difficulty. To obtain best te 
the following uniform method! 
answering problems is suggested: 


How To ANSWER PROBLEM) 


The tendency on the part oft Bs 
people in aa g le wall probe take Boyd into partnership on pay- 
is first to make a hurried decision® 


then to attempt to justify the dest 


by citing rules of law. The result 
unsatisfactory from any point of 
In order to establish propet babs 
careful reading, logical thinking” 
clear, concise and complete ¢xP sa | 
it is important that the followins f 
cedure be practiced in answerllg f 
and review problems. This D 
should be used whether the Jess 


oral or written. : 
MP 


First, read the problem carefull a 


lently), making sure you un 
all the facts. Then give: 


(fe 


1. The essential facts, in yout ies 


words. 
2. The disputed point at issU 
3. The principle of law inv 


a 


& r -e 
’ ) 
Ps 






4, A discussion including a clear 
analysis of the essential facts fol- 
lowed by the reasoning based on 
the principle of law leading up to 


5, Your decision. 


The following will illustrate the 
procedure: 
Problem: Turner believed that ad- 
ditional capital would help expand his 
business and thereby increase his profits 
considerably. He offered to admit Boyd 
as a partner to the firm if Boyd would 
immediately invest $5,000 in cash. 
Boyd, not having sufficient funds at 
the time, replied, “I'll give you $3,000 
at once, and the balance in three 
months.” Was there an agreement? 
Answer: 1. Facts: Turner offered 


ment of $5,000. Boyd said, “I'll give 
you $3,000 in cash now, and the rest 
in three months.” 


2. Disputed point: Was Boyd’s re- 
ply an acceptance of Turner's offer? 

3. Principle of law: A qualified 
acceptance terminates an offer. 

4, Discussion: Turner’s offer was 
that if Boyd invested $5,000 in cash 
immediately, he would be admitted as 
a partner. Boyd qualified his accept- 


ance; that is, he accepted under terms 


different from those of the offer. A 


qualified acceptance terminates an of- 


fer. Boyd’s proposal is a counter-offer 
which Turner may accept if he wishes 
to do so. There was no mutual assent. 


5. Decision: There was no agrec- 


Ment, 


The entire answer to a problem need 


not always be given by one student. As 
many as five students may be called on 
(one for each step in the answer). I 
shall briefly explain each step. 

Essential Facts: It is self-evident that 
the student must be able to select the 
facts that are essential to the contro- 
versy. To make certain that the essen- 
tial facts are clearly understood, it is 
best for the student to state them, espe- 
cially if the problem is somewhat com- 
plicated. 

The Disputed Point should be stated, 
as frequently students confuse the issue 
involved. The solution of a problem 
in Business Law is similar to the solu- 
tion of a problem in mathematics, 
where every student knows that after 
stating ‘‘what is given” he must deter- 
mine “what is required,” before work- 
ing his problem. ; 

Principle of Law: I believe that stu- 
dents should not be required to mem- 
otize a large number of principles of 
law. They should be permitted to use 
their text-books to find the principle 
of law involved. The principle of law 
should then be stated fully and clearly 
without reading from the text. 

Discussion: The chief purpose of 
the discussion is to develop habits of 
thinking, speaking and writing clearly 
and logically, to clarify ideas and to 
reach a correct decision. The speaker 
must analyze his problem, stating ¢x- 
actly what he means to say. He should 
not be interrupted even if wrong. If 
inaccurate, illogical, or not clear, other 
students should note what has been 
said and at the proper time rise tO 
criticize. Students should be encour 
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aged to keep pencil and paper handy 
and make notations of anything that 
calls for questioning or correction. This 
provides excellent mental training on 
the part of the speaker and develops 
a critical attitude on the part of rest 
of the students. It will also develop in 
students habits of patience, courtesy, 
suspended judgment and respect for 
the opinions of others. 

Decision: The last step in the answer 
to the problem is the decision, which 
must be self-evident as a result of the 
discussion. In a new lesson, the teacher 
should never ask for nor accept the de- 
cision before the principle of law has 
been given and the discussion has 
taken place. 

The progressive teacher knows that 
impressions are greatly strengthened 
by appealing to all the senses particu- 
larly to the sense of sight. He there- 
fore makes free use of: 

Dramatization: Many problems, es- 
pecially those involving three parties 
as in assignment of contracts, or nego- 
tiable instruments, are confusing to 
students, both as to facts and discus- 
sion. Dramatizing the problem will 
generally clear up the difficulty. It has 
an added advantage in that it results 
in active participation by the students 
and it arouses the interest and attention 
of the class. 

Visual Aids: The teacher of Busi- 
ness Law should have ample illustra- 
tive material and should freely use 
charts, diagrams, pictures, business 
forms, and devices to arouse the atten- 
tion and interest of the class, and to 
clarify and strengthen the student's 


af le 


knowledge. Negotiable Ing a 


Sales, Insurance, 











Corpo i : , 
Fatione 
Real Estate, are subjects ae | 

4 


larly require the’ use of these 
aids. A visit to a court or a may © 
is of great help in the study of 
and Court Procedure. 
Outlines: Students should be 
quired to prepare an outline to | 
marize one or more lessons or any 
tire series of lessons on one subjeq, 
Word Lists: These should be » 
pared by students. They tend a 
crease the student’s vocabulary 4 
serve as another method for review 
what has been learned. ; 
I shall now discuss the remainy 
but perhaps most important aims inti” 
study of Business Law, namely, | 


inspire pupils with the highest eth 


ideals and to develop an appreciatit 


of our laws as being the outgrowtht | 


changes in the social and econom 
order.” In my opinion, these vill 
should be developed indirectly in @ 
nection with problem discussion * 
any conclusions reached by studee 
should be the result of a free inte 
change of ideas among the mem 
of the class. The teacher who prea 
or dictates to an adolescent group 
boys and girls as to what is right 


th 
rouse ant 4 bs . . . 
wrong will be very apt to a ‘# Setting up the Statute of Limitations as 


:; 4 defense to avoid payment of a debt? 
entire value of the Law course .* 
ee: 
¢ ‘urn of lost property, is the offeror 


{| 
onisms that will seriously ane" 


What can the teacher do? 
provide interesting, practical, 97) 


problems that are at the same 


ethically controversial in nature "of 
can start an interesting and W 


Pr] s e bd : Ns . 
while discussion by asking 1n ok 





a peepee. 


tion with certain problems, a question 
such as this: “Now that the legal prin- 
tip’ 7nd decision have been agreed 
upon, is it in agreement with what a 
person having high ideals would be 
governed by?” To illustrate, after hav- 
ing taught the principle of law that 
consideration is necessary to bind the 
promise of a promisor and that agree- 
ments in which the essential, ‘‘consid- 
eration,” is lacking are therefore not 
binding, the teacher should then ask 


this question, “If you had promised a | 


gift to another, would you be morally 
justified in refusing to carry out your 
promise on the plea of lack of con- 
sideration?” 

- There are many other similar type 
problems that can be discussed. I shall 
list a few of them; I know you can 
add many mote. 

1. Is an infant morally justified in 
setting up infancy as a defense if the 
contract was a fair one in every respect 
and if the effect of the infant's avoid- 
ance will result in a financial loss to 
the other party? 

2. Is a person morally justified in 
setting up the Statute of Frauds as a 
defense if the contract is an oral one 
but all the facts are true and there is 
no other valid basis for avoiding one’s 


agreement? 


3. Is a person morally justified in 


4. If a reward is offered for the re- 


‘Morally bound to pay the reward to 


One who returns the property, but who 


does not know of the offer? 


5. A person sees a cow that has 
strayed from its pasture. Should he 
undertake the responsibilities of a 
bailee by taking care of the cow until 
the owner is discovered or would he 
be morally justified if he went on his 
way saying, “Let some one else take 
care of it.” 

6. Is a purchaser morally entitled 
to merchandise which he has purchased 
if it is subsequently discovered that an 
error had been made in putting the 
atticle among others of a very much 
lower price? | 

These and many other questions that 
can be asked during the discussion of 
problems will provide ample oppor- 
tunity for teaching correct concepts of 
what is right and what is wrong and 
for making adolescent students realize 
that moral obligations may transcend 
legal obligations. The answers to these 
questions will also help our boys and 
gitls understand the need for law. The 
fact that so many problems can be dis- 
cussed from opposite viewpoints so 
that well meaning, honest people can- 
not agree as to what is the correct 
action that should be followed, will 
forcibly bring home to them the need 
for some uniform rules to govern our 
actions so that we can live with one 
another with the least amount of fric- 
tion. The attention of students should 
also be called to the fact that what 1s 
right today may have been wrong yés- 
terday or may be wrong tomorrow, that 
laws afte not stable but are constantly 
being modified and changed to meet 
changing conditions. 

To conclude, the progressive teacher 
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of Business Law teaches the subject 
not only for the purpose of imparting 
facts and principles of laws, but he 
stresses, also, the other values that 
I have spoken about and thereby ful- 
fills the most important aims of educa- 


THE CASE FOR THE NEW ECONOMIC GEOGRApH. 
&: 


— march of progress must press 
onward no less in the realm of 
education than in the other spheres of 
life. It makes no difference whether 
the setting is laid in the field of peda- 
gogy or life itself; it is only by the 
process of trial and error that the effi- 


cacy of an innovation can be tested. 


But ever-present is the camp of the 
opposition which -derides all innova- 
tion as worthless. | 
Humorously these might be dubbed 
the “vested interests.” To the tradi- 
tional professor of history not so many 
years ago, the tenets of the New His- 
tory were anathema, The mere sugges- 
tion that such diversified forces as 
science, literature, art and labor de- 
served a prominent réle in the presen- 
tation of history was enough to horrify 
the purely political historians. Had not 
history since the days of Herodotus 
been synonymous with the drama of 
bloodshed and diplomacy? Now the 
apostles of change would dare pollute 
the pure stream of history with the for- 
eign undercurrents of sciology and eco- 
nomics. Besides, a revamped curricu- 
Jum would entail the scrapping of old 
lesson plans which, apart from any 
sentimental considerations, rendered 
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of thinking and the build; oa 
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EDWARD M. K Ns, t 
: : “ : 
James Monroe High School, 


or 
a 4, 


unnecessaty a constant alertness to; 
velopments in other fields of knowl 


Despite the eventual redrafting § ‘ 


the courses in history which took pla 
in time to permit the recognition 
sociological and economic forces, 
New History is still history. Follow 
in the wake of its sister subject, 
nomic geography in its suggested: 
organization has now aroused simi 
objections. The New Economic Gey 
raphy has been assailed as an effort 
see ‘‘an introductory course in econdt 
ics placed in the curriculum under 8 
guise of economic geography.” ™ 
yet the New Economic Geography! 
still economic geography, although? 
economic geography remolded 1 A 
fuller treatment to the interplay : 
economic and physiographic forces: } 
The article appearing in the ‘4 
1934 issue of HiGH POINTS, “Aa - 
Letter in Reply to the New ey 
Geography,” very capably prea 
viewpoint of many teachets: 5 ; 
lovers of geography for geogi P 
sake, they cannot for the life © 
see anything in the New Eco" 
Geography but a mode of supp# | 
geography with economics. So ® 
are they in geographical lore, 








harbor this conviction in the face of 
the explicit assurances of the New 
Geography to the contrary: 


“Duissant as it is, the economic 
zeitgeist does not call for the elimi- 
nation of the physical factors from 
the course of study. For any one- 
sided interpretation which would 
transform a composite subject into 
either pure Economics or pure Geog- 
raphy fails to do justice to the 
course. But the needs of the age 
do require that both the economic 


as well as the purely geographical. 


possibilities of Commercial Geog- 
raphy be fully realized.” 


Accordingly, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the New Economic 
Geography in no wise clamors for the 
replacement of the present course by 
“an introductory course in economics.” 
The truth of the question is that, un- 
less the economic factor is ‘deliberately 
minimized, a course in economic geog- 
raphy cannot but help provide “an 
introductory course in economics.” 
Hypersensitive in their devotion to the 
natural factors, the friends of the 


“Open Letter” have succeeded in mis- 
_ teading the fundamental plan of the 


New Economic Geography. Contrary 
to suspicion, the article ‘The New Eco- 
nomic Geography” was not penned as 
a complete syllabus, but as an honest 
demurrer against the overweening pre- 
Ponderance at present attached to mat- 
ters physiographic in the presentation 
of problems of economic geography. 


* Dealing with such problems as the 
Domestic Allotment Plan and the Cot- 


ton Option Scheme, the “Open Letter” 
avers that “the interrelationships and 
casual relations between the economic 
and geographic forces should be em- 
phasized.” In this respect there is com- 
plete unanimity. 


But the “Open Letter’ continues: 
‘Thus if we consider the real meaning 
of geography, we should not be alarmed 
at the emphasis it enjoys in the teach- 
ing of economic geography, for this 
subject is only the child of the larger 
study—geography. Rather, we should 
be greatly alarmed at the emphasis 
given to economics in an economic 
geography course at the expense of 
understanding the interrelationships 
existing between man and nature which 
brought on present conditions existing 
in our economic life.” 

With these words the fundamental 
tenet of the economic geographers of 
the old school has at last cropped out 
in full view. At one stroke they have 
fallen into the very pitfall to which 
they would commit the proponents of 
the New Economic Geography. For it 
is the older school, not the newer 
group, which has failed to do justice 
to the composite nature of the subject. 
The introduction of the economic ele- 
ment they regard as unwarranted intru- 
sion upon the purity of geography. 
For, after all, “ believe that the real 
geographer is interested in geography. 
He does not care whether it is plant 
geography, economic geography, his- 
tory geography, or any of the gcog: 
raphies.”” 

How such an outlook can be recon: 
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ciled with the explanation of economic 
geography as a study of ‘the interrela- 
tionships and casual relations between 
the economic and geographic forces” 
remains an unfathomable mystery! 


Inasmuch as a dual subject demands 
a dual approach, any neglect of either 
the economic or physiographic comple- 
ment is tantamount to distortion. To 
the dictum, “geography is a wonder- 
ful, vitalized, practical subject’’ the 
New Economic Geography heartily 
subscribes. But if there is a way to 
render economic geography a “‘vitalized 
practical subject’’ which is more ef- 
fective than the reinstatement of the 
economic element to its rightful impor- 
tance, the author of “The New Eco- 
nomic Geography” has not heard of it. 


To go further, unless the bilateral 
character of economic geography is 
fully appreciated, there is no genuine 
justification for retaining the subject 
in the high school curriculum. Shorn 
of its economic complexion, the course 
of economic geography is nothing but 
a rehashing of the elementary school 
course of geography, albeit from a 
more advanced point of view. Most 
eloquent of this truth is the blunt re- 
action of most students to the present 
course. Frankly they testify that eco- 
nomic geography is no newcomer to 
them for they already had studied it 
in elementary school. 


The New Economic Geography does 
not aspire to the dethronement of 
geography by economics. It is revolu- 
tionary only insofar as it espouses the 
mutual enthronement of both the geo- 
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graphic and economic fa 
Sovereigns, and is ready to : as 
paign against any one-sideg sit 
by either. Until that 
the reign of a well-ky 
in economic Seograp 
offing. 


| 


It is nothing new to re 
champions of divergent y 
quently are bitten with th 


might appear to have oversho k 


mark, and to have subordinated ge 


raphy to economics. As an antidote; 
any such impression which might hr 


been unconsciously created, the ft 


lowing rough outline is suggested: 


the basis for a balanced course in a 


nomic geography: 


Unir ONE—GEOGRAPHICAL Bass‘ 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 


I. Western Region of the United 
States ) 
A. Preliminary Survey of Natt 

Factors: 
Topography. Arid ‘ 
Irrigation. Dry farming: 2 
S. Reclamation Service | 
belt. Potential water P° 


B. The Lumber Industry: 
Location of forest rés 


wus 
country. Hard and so io 


Problem of waste. , 


Deforestration. Re 


of lumbering. Citizen’, 
servation Corps. 
for wood. 





day has ia 
hy is oi 
alize 4 
lews 


e viny : 
hyperbole. Consequently, in oe 


folding of his point of view thea he 
of “The New Economic Geography 


distt® 


ours 
yy 


substi’) 


C. The Fruit Industry: 


Californian orchards. Com- 
parison of different fruit belts. 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. Importance of canning 
process. Refrigeration. Im- 
proved Transportation. 


_ The Precious Metals: 


Economic importance. Mining 
states. Placer and under- 
ground mining. Silver, a by- 
product, 


. The Industrial Metals (except 


iron) : 

Copper and electrical indus- 
try. Comparison of industrial 
importance of copper, alumi- 
num, zinc, lead. Primary and 
secondary copper. Tendency 
to overproduction. 


: II. Central Region of the United States 


A. Preliminary Survey of Natural 


Factors: 

Level topography. Regular 
rainfall. Fertile soil. Granary 
of the nation. Leading indus- 
tries. 


B. The Problem of the cereals: 


Wheat and corn states. Meth- 
ods of farming, Extensive and 
intensive cultivation. Mechan- 
ization of agriculture. By-prod- 
ucts of corn. Significance of 
drought, Erosion. Origin of 
present farm distress. Inelas- 
ticity of demand. Proposed 
remedies, 


C. The Petroleum Industry: 


Products and _ by-products. 
American oil fields. Industrial 
importance. Chaotic produc- 
tion. Cut-throat competition 
among drillers. The problem 
of conservation. 


D. Meatpacking in Chicago: 
Reasons for localization. Ter- 
ritorial and industrial division 
of labor. A glance into a mod- 
ern meat-packing plant. By- 
products. Other meat-packing 
centers. Effect of drought on 
meat-packing. 


E. The Automobile Industry: 
Automobile centers. Economic 
importance of motor vehicle. 
Automobile industry an exam- 
ple of horizontal and vertical 
combination. Raw materials. 
Belt system. Recent trend to- 
ward decentralization. 


F. The Problem of Transporta- 
tion: . 
Chicago the railroad center. 
Leading railways of country. 
Railway and water transporta- 
tion. Reasons for present €co- 
nomic condition of railways. 
Competition of trucks. Gov- 
ernment ownership: Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages. 


III. Northeastern Regions of the United 


States 2 
A. Preliminary survey of natu 
factors of New England se 


gion: 
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Topography. Water Power ‘ 
i : ® e potts. N $ 
Textile industry. Leather. pot. M mutiny: as a 

or 


Moist climate. Fishi , fren 4 
oa ishing. Pa seed of foreign ¢ a " E. Colonial Empire of the United industries. Mexican Ec 
: ca . AME, ° . Mexican Economi 
. of comparative come aa ; Developmen “ 
B. P Ost, Cuban d a 
. Preliminary survey ae | t a mee industry. Diver- © Gerd Ba 
factors of Middle Atlantt ce sification. Economic impor- . Great Britain and World 
region: ntic IV. outhern Region of the Units ; tance of Philippines. Rice, Trade: 
Compari tates _ . Sugar. Hemp. Puerto Rico. Dependence on foreign trade. 
parison with New Eng- A. Preliminary survey of nn! Hawaii. Alaska, Cana! Zone. inane gern i 
land. Manufacturing centers. factors: : nity Virgin Islands, Guam. Amer- Reasons for manufacturing 
— Leading .indus- Climate. Soil. Cotto + | e beat SENS | are = ~~ oe 
° bacco. Effects on soil Bs : F, Caribbean lands under Ameri- ter. Liverpool pore ta 
98 ol ety ic i ne . 
C. The Textile Industry: industrialization. me de. fpr : ance. Problem of restoring 
invest- 
Comparison of New England | ments i iti : PoP le to farms. Protection- 
aril Wenttent. antiugiy as. B. Cotton-Culture: - 5 _ Leama ee ia in ism. Imperial preference. 
mentum of early one. Rea: Cotton is still king. Compa nana production in te D. France: 
eons fot itt: co Sout, Ob- a Pm fibers. an countries. An economic unit. Balance of 
solete equipment of some New f » Boll-weert aa me Unrr T C manufacturing and agricul: 
England mills. Labo of cotton and wheat hans wo—.COMMERCIAL IMPOR- ture. Paris, the fashion cen- 
g abor unrest. : E. 
ing. Importance of exportm TANCE OF WESTERN WORLD ter. Luxuries. 
D. Th : ket. Eff ‘lizepitee: =A. , » 
e Iron and Steel Industry: a te stabilize p : roel E. The Tourist Trade: 
Steel, the bone and sinew of Importance of stabilizationt Commercial relations with An invisible export. Tourist 
industry. Mining of iron ote. es nes of oa e eae. Ia Transpot- centers: Paris, Rome, Venice, 
Great Lakes Transportati -_ fee xchange and Sp 4 Sears = industries. St. Palestine. Winter sports of 
Modern technique in loading. a a preference aceirgy: Lnypesiay Switzerland. Currency depre- 
Bessemer, open hearth and a : ciation and the tourist traffic. 
C. Tobacco Industry: E: B. Trade with Latin-America: Italian tourist trade. 


electric furnace steel. Integra- 
tion in the steel industry. 
Manufacturing centers. 


Importance of Latin-American 
trade. Pan-American commer- 
cial treaties. Reciprocity tar- - 


Tobacco states. Natural # ; 
artificial curing. Problem 
oversupply. Tobacco tax b 


F, Germany and the Chemical 
Industries: 


ifs. Trade with ‘ Coal tar dyes. Synthetic and 
al natural products. Intensive 
















ale ore rans ot 
pees eT oe eens ae es * 


E. The Coal Industry: a source of revenue. + 
na gtd tatensalanesefiatnd ‘ae oS American prod- agriculture Sandy soil of 
a . < ; * Di ce ucts. ae >? ° . 
Bituminous, anthracite, lig- D. Tennessee Valley Projet 3 one en vm feature of northern Germany. Technical 
nite, and peat. Coal mining. Comparison of nation® yj fie a skill. Recent trend toward 
Heavy overhead and chronic. portance of water poweh = ‘| s. Comparison of natural znarchiy: Fconomic conse 
oversupply. Suggested reme- and petroleum. Res0Y™ oh a es of North and South quence. Heavy industries. 
dies. Tennessee Valley. fu é Pande’ ons Climate. Cartels. 
Shoals. Artificial nitrates s ‘i is apa Lack of capt — 
F. The Port of New York: ernment owaetshicna ett “gl - fete nitrate industry. G. The ene Countries: 
Gnportatite of Erie Canal. : | asi 4 tazi ian Coffee Defense In- Managed Capitalism. 
P aS power. Regiona 1 P me og stitute. Other countries and Comparison of resources 


Ideal harbor. Imports and Ex- Subsistence homesteads. | 
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Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way. Fishing industry. Codp- 
erative movement. Govern- 
ment electrification. Codpera- 
tive dairying. 

H. Netherlands: Man’s C onquest 
of Nature. 
Canals. Reclamation. Extent 
of empire. Commercial im- 
portance. Dutch tulips, 


I. Industralized Bel gium: 
Density of population. Com- 
mercial : location. Brussels, a 
miniature Paris. Skilled labor. 
Leading products. Walloons 

and Flemings. Extent of em- 
pire. 

J. Iberian Peninsula: 

Industrial decline of Spain 
and Portugal. Loss of colo- 
nies and economic conse- 
quences. Topography. Lack 
of harbors. Methods in cork 
industry. Importance of the 
olive. 

K. The Danubian Countries: 
The economic unity of Danu- 
bian basin. Mutual depend- 
ence of different parts of old 
Austrian Empire. Tariff bar- 
riers and economic national- 
ism. Jugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Roumania; Danubian 

customs-union. Greek trade. 

L. The Soviet Union: An Eco- 
nomic Experiment, 

Vastness of the country. Va- 
riety of products. Industriali- 
zation of the country. Collec. 
tive farming. Hydroelectric 


development. ' op : 
ttanspo tation, TOblen ; 


UNIT Tureg —Tue T 


A. Africa: 

Reasons for en 
nomi 

watdness, F el 

Suez Canal, Central 
Rubber and ivory. 


Congo. South Aft 


R 
. Can (4 
mond industry, 


B. Australasia and the Sh 
Industry: 


Underpopulation. Immigta 
exclusive of Orientals. She 


farming. Joint supply of m 


ton and wool.. Steps in wm 

industry. Murray-Darlingnr 

system. Great DividingRam 
C. India: Poverty in the Miasl 


Plenty 

Economic backwardness. 
lect of great natural resoul® 
Evils of illiteracy and sif 


rut = 
stition. Importance of 


Monsoon climate. 


D. Industrial Backwardness 
China: 


scent 
Vast resources. Mald “ 

tion of population. P 0 ne 
portation. Primitive ‘. Ae 


of agriculture. Econo™ 
fects of opium traflic. 

E. Japan: 
> Indigent 
Rapid industrialization- i 
wages. Currency depre? df 
and foreign trade. St? 


; eft 
for Oriental market. I0¢ , 


RADR ,, 


SYPt and they, 


a” 


in Manchukuo. Commercial 
relations with America. 


F. Rubber Industry of East Indies: 


Brazilian and Asiatic rubber. 
Rubber plantation. Rubber 
and modern civilization. Vul- 
canizing process. Synthetic 
rubber. Stevenson Act and 
price-fixing. Islands of East 
Indies and commercial impor- 
tance. African rubber. 


G. Summary. 


From the foregoing confession of 
faith it is obvious that with the truism 
that “economic geography is the child 
of the larger study—geography,” the 
New Economic Geography takes no 
issue. But, to push the point further, 
economic geography is no anomalous 
progeny in springing from one parent 
alone, but represents the blending of 


geography with economics. The sub- 
ject’s growing individuality and matur- 
ity one group would ignore and pre- 
sctibe a life of perpetual dependence 
upon geographical apron-strings. They 
would even go so far as to checkmate 
any tendency to reflect the influence of 
the economic side of the parental 
equation. 

Calling for the preservation of a 
sense of balance, the New Economic 
Geography announces as its goal the 
fruition of a sound economic mind in 
a sound geographic body. Without 
the pervasive principle of economics to 
vitalize it, it is maintained that eco- 
nomic geography as such is dead, as is 
any body without a soul. The attain- 
ment of this ideal will then evoke the 
comment of many that at last economic 
geography comes of age. 

. BRENDAN BYRNE. 
John Adams High School. 


THE STUDENT COURT AT THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


patos to the spring of 1933, the 

disciplining of students who vio- 
lated the rules of the traffic squad, 
study hall, or cafeteria, was vested in 
the hands of teachers in charge of 
those activities. If a student was found 
disobeying a rule, he was escorted by 
the guard to the faculty adviser. If 
the latter happened to be teaching at 
the time, the student was brought to 
the office of the activity in question, 
and a secretary handled the case. Fre- 
quently the teacher had so many cases 


to take care of at one time, and had 
to act as prosecutor and judge com- 
bined, that he was unable to give much 
attention to the stories of the accused, 
with the resule that they seldom, if 
ever, escaped punishment. The word 
of the guard was almost i 
cepted, and the student had very little 
chance to defend himself. On rare 
occasions when a student had the = 
age to argue his side of the case, he 
got off with a light sentence. - 

It soon became apparent that this 
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CUNGIUON Was uNSatisractory. _ Lhe fac- 
ulty advisers also began to dislike this 
system because in addition to supervis- 
ing the work of their squads, they were 
burdened with the tasks of listening to 
the complaints and punishing the of- 
fenders. 

In an effort to relieve this Situation, 
the Student Court was organized by 
the writer inl:April, 1933 to try all cases 


arising from violations of the traffic, 


study hall, and cafeteria regulations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENT COURT COMPLAINT CARD NO 











Now, instead of leadin. . 
offender to a teacher, pes * tlh 
a guard to the Office of 2 On | period or mote in the court room. Ie 
a summons clerk “books pa has likewise helped the defendants by 
charges. Only Suards of “th _ shortening their trials and, in the ma- 

fly jority of cases, by securing a more 


mentioned squa , hy 
charges pro q q i ais Permitted, _ lenient sentence. However, no defend- 
BES, P i” C they tually) ant is “advised” how to plead; that 
the commission f Je 20 ae 
Of the Offense * rests entirely with himself. If he feels 
When the student is brouph, 


n that he is really not guilty, he has the 
court office, the Summons cle right so to plead, and he often wins 


pares a complaint card Similar 4 | his case. One of the cardinal ptinciples 

following: * of our court is that no one is guilty 
; . until he is proved guilty. 

While one of the summons clerks 

records the information on the com- 

'| plaint card, another checks the official 






a igle  T Room....:...c0m ba _ school register to see whether the de- 
PUAiNHfE ....sssscssssssssecsssseceesesssocessocss ROOM..........cce0s Source....sumn| fendant has given his proper name and 
i . | prefect room. This is done to prevent 

1 — Place a possibility of a student’s giving a 
fe ns ete HT mmemanni eyeeeEdins Pessssssssnseeeessssnena ss fictitious name. The school register is 
ieee ee oe ee Ya occa “kept up to date by entering all new 
3... OPP aMR 9 ois ei ee fo EE admissions as soon as they are received 
Trial Date... _& |_| aa js es: Time....... i from the General Office. If a student 


A list of authorized charges, pre- 
viously agreed upon by the deans and 
faculty advisers of the activities indi- 
cated above, is posted 
office as a help to the 
the complaints they wish to make Prop- 
erly and briefly. After the charges are 
recited by the Plaintiff, the defendant 
is asked to pive his Pleadi 
a choice of Pleading “ui 
with an explanation,” or “not Builty,” 
If either of the first two Pleadings te 


in the court 
Suards to word 


given, the Suard is released and does 


€ trial, but if 
OC guilty,” the 


not have to appear at th 
the defendant pleads “y 
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") gives a wrong name, the summons 


Tttteeteeeenereeeseeseenessesnseasassnensnanserennentiet 4 clerk escorts him to the court councillor 


| and after the proper name is ascertained 
and checked with the register, an addi- 
_ | tional charge of giving false informa- 
sf tion to the summons clerk is recorded 
To prevent defendants from a% ‘ 
# © ON the complaint card 
° rT mv oe _—< . 
oo to be nanenesearad to. a sf If the student’s name is in the school 
Cif attention is direct Bd 


‘agt® te8ister, the summons cletk sets the 
posted in the court office warning "date for the trial and gives the defend- 


that if they plead “not guilty” j © 2Nt a summons. Trials of those brought 
Ptoved guilty after the trial, the? f : to the court office from the first to the 
Mum penalty for the offense ie  S€venth period are usually held the 
imposed. On the other hand, é@ ‘Me day, but for those who are 
plead “guilty” or “guilty with brought in from the eighth to the thir- 
planation,” they may receive 4 ig ‘eenth Period, the trials are held the 
Penalty, This rule has meas v4 _-bsxt day, unless some very good rea- 
“reased the necessity of suf Bil pn for a Postponement can be given 
8uards and causing them to SP | - 






guard is likewise given a 
be present at the trial. : 
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by the defendant to the court council- 
lor, in which case the trial is set for 
his convenience, 

During the seventh petiod, a calen- 
dar of the days’ cases is prepared. The 
cletk of the court assembles all the 
complaint cards which have collected 
during the day and transfers the infor- 
mation to the calendar. Carbon copies 
of the calendar are made for the prose- 
cuting and defense attorneys, but the 
ribbon copy is retained by the clerk. 
She also keeps the complaint cards be- 
fore her, and, as each verdict is an- 
nounced, she enters the decision on the 
card. To prevent a student from deny- 
ing at a later date that he had ever 
been convicted, the clerk directs all 
students who are sentenced by the court 
to put their signatures on the card. 
With this to confront them, they can- 
not deny that they were ever in court. 

- The court office is open from the first 
through the thirteenth period. To 
handle properly a number of students 
who are frequently brought to the of- 
fice at one time, and occasionally near 
the end of a period, it has been found 
necessary tO appoint three summons 
clerks for each period of the day. The 
task of selecting the proper students 
for this work, and getting them or- 
ganized, is not an easy one. Prefer- 
ence is given to students in the upper 
grades and their programs have to be 
so arranged that they have a study 
period during the time they are re 
quired to be in the court office. Usu- 
ally their assignment to the Student 
Court is indicated on their programs 
at the end of the preceding term but, 
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due to the numerous class changes 
which occur at the beginning of a new 
term, it is necessary in many cases to 
rearrange their programs. Thanks to 
the codperation of our Program Com- 
mittee, this is accomplished within a 
few days after the new term commences. 
The sessions of the court are held 
daily during the eighth and ninth pe- 
riods, and all students who are sum- 
moned must appear even though they 
have subject classes during those pe- 
riods. No student can escape trial 
through the intervention of a member 
of the faculty. Students who are absent 
from recitations by reason of their hav- 
ing been at trial, receive a Special pass 
from the court councillor to the teach- 
ets whose recitations they miss. While, 
in some cases, students miss important 
recitations, it is felt that they deserve 
this punishment and it acts as a further 
deterrent against being brought to the 
court again. After all, if we are to train 
Students in the functions of good citi- 
zenship, we should parallel as much as 
possible the conditions they will en- 
counter outside of school. They know 
that if they were to receive a summons 
for a traffic violation, they would not 
only have to spend hours in court but 
they would pay a fine in addition, 
The court assembles in a classroom 
set aside for this purpose and is always 
supervised by the court councillor. As 
soon as the judges are ready, the clerk 
pounds the gavel for the court to come 
to order and calls the first case on the 
calendar. When the defendant steps 
forward, the charges and pleadings are 
read. The defendant takes the witness 
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chair and his Counsel hep: 
examination. After this j, 
the prosecutor tak 
ination and tries 
evidence to secure 2 COnviction yt 
evidence is convincing ang +h : 
attorney realizes that his clients 
he does not waste the time of th ; . 
with further examination, byt 5 - 
ately asks the judges for leniency, | 
On the other hand, if the rosea ! 
cannot present a clear case against t, 
defendant, the latter’s attorney takes») 
the examination and again tries 4 3 
clinch the case then and there, Ty 
Prosecutor is given one more opp 




























comp). 2 
©S UP the cr ae 

© SR 
to. Present sufie, E 


tunity to interrogate the defendant hy) inaugurated the trials of cases result- 


if he sees that there is no possibility) 
getting a conviction, he waives furl! 


to realize that while they will be gi 


the case fully, they should not wat) 
the time of the court in fruitless argully 

The average trial usually consult) 
from three to five minutes and it : 
often possible to complete a caleat ; 
of 20 to 30 cases in one session. fo F 
the term ending January, 1934 te 4 
were 393 cases tried before the 
of which 47 were dismissals and a E 
balance convictions. For the term © | 
ing June 1934 there were 568 “a % 
which 234 were dismissals and he § 
ance convictions. as 

As the testimony is given, th : 
corded, as nearly verbatim as p0 i) 
by a court stenographer. Five of . 
Stenographers are selected by the ide 
councillor from the secretarial pi , . ; 
classes whose students have 3 2 


2 Mints WP ale Slade oy sy 


. 
ae 

F ” Mes a 4 * é 
Seman yw th ee pi ree ae wy Mle yb) 


passed two years of shorthand and are 
able to take dictation between one hun- 
dred and one hundred and twenty 
words per minute. Each of these stu- 
dents reports all the testimony during 
one session, and transcribes it in her 
typewriting class during the balance 
of the week whenever she has the Op- 
portunity. There is always a great 
eagerness on the part of students to be 


chosen as court stenographers because 
_ the practice they receive is valuable to 


them in increasing their speed in short- 
hand, and the experience is helpful in 


the event that they wish to follow the 
profession of a court stenographer. 


This term the Student Court has 


ing from charges brought by one stu- 
Unie sent against another, whether or not | 
Prosecution. The attorneys are Me either is a member of the service, traffic, 
vay study hall, or cafeteria squads. It was 
ample time to present their sides found necessary to introduce this fea- 
ture for two reasons. First, some squad 
_ members had, in the past, overstepped 
their authority and arrested students 


_ for insufficient cause or, in making the 


arrest, had used force to compel the 
offenders to accompany them to the 
court office. Secondly, some students 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 


had been mistreated by others when 
there were no guards present to wit- 
ness the offense. Although these cases 
were not numerous, it was felt that in 
order to prevent a recurrence and to 
make our court more democtatic, any 
student should have the right to report 
any other for a justifiable cause. 

Up to the present time the following 
charges may be preferred: 

1. Striking a student. 

2. Stealing something from a stu- 

dent. 

3. Insulting a student in the pres- 

ence of others. 

4. False arrest by a squad member. 

5. Squad member using force to 

bring student to court office. 

6. False charges leading to the sum- 

moning of a student to trial. 

A plaintiff is not compelled to have 
the defendant in the court office at the 
time he makes the charge. He only 
has to know the name and prefect room 
of the accused, and a warrant for the 
latter's arrest will be issued. To im- 
press the plaintiff with the seriousness 
of bringing a charge, he is requested 
to fill out a card similar to the 
following: 


Gabriel R. Mason, Principat 


STUDENT COURT AFFIDAVIT OF COMPLAINT NO......<00 aeencnens . 


I hereby request that.......cssssseeseee 


PTT TTTTTECEEE CIPS 


Pret. sescmacas — 


be summoned for trial on the following charges which I solemnly de- 


clare to be true: 


eueeece 
OMOM SAUCES aS Sein Cec eeecoenqeseesesseasesecacaanesesees 


a. i. ' 
= ieee — 


POT TTCTT TTT T Tt 


ausesed 
SOE S ee eee E ee HEH SHS SSH SE ST HSER SEHTES 


Pe TT ETE CEL Bb 


e268 a6688 ae 
ee oe 
eee sseessesraesessse 
Summons Clerk.. aaeeagesd PWeTT TET TCT TST Sth hha 
Judge's action. ASAE RTSESSE PETTITT ITT ti hhhh bk 
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of his trial. He} 
+n which to prep@ ; 
sible, secure SOM 
behalf. assigned to the 


are six judges 

he ‘dat girls and three boys; each 
oak for one year. At the beginning 
em lected to fill 


are € 
term, three 
of a new se who graduate, 


cies of tho 

“i eisai ng a group of three he 
perienced judges at all Lon -_ 
judges are chosen by having two 
djdates nominated by the members Oo 

each of the four honor societies (Arista, 
Arkon, Kallista, and Athletica), and 
of each of the three service organiza- 
tions (Class Presidents’ Council, Club 


Council, G. O. Council). The students 


selected need not necessarily be mem- - 


bers of these groups. Any sixth Of 
seventh termer may be nominated if he 
or she meets the established character, 
scholarship, and setvice requirements. 
The fourteen candidates appear before 
the G. O. Council, composed of 25 
students and 14 teachers, and answer 
questions put to them by any member 
of the Council relative to their fitness 
to become a judge of the Student Coutt. 
After all the candidates have been in- 
terrogated, the G. O. Council votes 
for three. | 

Before they assume office, the new 
judges are trained in court procedure 
and ate made familiar with the viola- 
tions upon which they will have to pass 
sentence. When the new term begins, 


















qa schedule is arranged gs a 
three who sit on the bench a tty 
sion, there 1s always at least «ithe d 
enced judge. The schedul. cw 
vides for the representation (A 
sexes, and for a presj die 
evely session. In order one 


opportunity for participation a 
extra-curricular activities, these: | 
who are in the eighth term are, a 
to officiate only two days a week 
the others serve the remaining ¢,. 

Although many of the judges ft 
possess much knowledge of law 
procedure, they soon acquire the 
ity to rule on objections made by 
sel and to limit irrelevant = 


While they do not, as a tule, take 
in the examination of the defeat 
or witnesses, the judges may 3 


' interpose questions to clear up ay 


ful points. Whenever they fed 
they have heard sufficient & 
and this is only after both ce 
been heard, they may close "3 
and consult with ¢ 
decision. A vote Of 
sufficient to determine 
the presiding judge 
nouncement. 
One of the out | 
our system, in : © OF gel 
iter, is the OPP" 
sale to give f riendly 4 
fellow students at oo 
their trial, W! 


f two out 
the ver Q 







fense. He endeavors to point out to 
the student the necessity of being care- 
ful to avoid getting into further trou- 
ble. This bit of advice, rendered by 
one student to another at the appro- 
priate time, has done more to eliminate 
the repetition of an offense than many 


other types of discipline. 


Of course, some students do not 
learn the lesson and are arrested again. 
To punish repeated offenders, a sys- 
tem has been devised of ‘“‘indicting” 
them on one or two counts, depending 
on the nature of the offense, each time 


they are convicted. The judges are 
supplied with lists of major violations 


each carrying two counts, and minor 
ones which are chargeable as one count. 
When the presiding judge passes sen- 
tence, he informs the student whether 
the offense is a major or minor one 
and how many countsare placed against 


his name. The clerk of the court en- 


ters the sentence on the complaint card 
and this is filed in the court office. 
These cards are kept on file until the 
student graduates or is discharged, and 
each term they are checked against the 
graduating and discharge lists so that 
the files are always up to date. Before 


entering the court room each day, the 


clerk checks the names on the trial 


calendar with the complaint card file 


and removes therefrom all records of 


_ the students who are to appear for trial 


that day. She keeps these records on 


her desk until after the judges have 


passed sentence. Then she calls the 
attention of the presiding judge to any 


Pfevious counts which may have accu- 
mulated against a student. It is not 


considered advisable to notify the 
judges of the previous counts before 
they pass sentence on the case in hand, 
as it may prejudice them in rendering 
their decision, but after their decision 
is made, they are informed. If the rec- 
ords show that a pupil has already been 
given a certain number of counts which, 
together with the present sentence, 
make a total of four to eight, the 
judges must refer the student to the 
dean and make one of the following 
recommendations: 


1. Letter to parent. 


2. Suspension from all extra-curri- 
cular activities and school ath- 
letic teams for a period of time 
to be determined by the dean 
and court councillor. 

3. Charges should be preferred to 
any of the honor societies or ser- 
vice groups of which the student 
is a member, for the purpose of 
suspension or removal. 


If the counts total more than eight, 
one of the following recommendations 
is made to the dean: 

1. Student should be barred from 
all scholastic, service, athletic, 
or character awards for a period 
of time to be determined by the 
dean, the court councillor, and 
three judges. 

2. Recall of any or all awards pre- 
viously granted by the school. 

3, Suspension from all classes until 
a parent appears. 

This system was put into effect last 

year and it has proved very much su- 
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petior to the old method of sending 
offenders to the detention room. It 
was found that detention seldom, if 
ever, cured the offenders because they 
did not mind staying in a period or two 
after school. Furthermore, it necesst- 
tated the assignment of teachers to the 
detention rooms to check the attend- 
ance and required considerable fellow- 
up to see that the students served their 
time. Under the new plan, no action 
is taken against the students who have 
received up to three counts, except 
that they have to spend some time in 
court where they suffer the humility 
(and some do take it seriously) of be- 
ing tried before their fellow students, 
and a record is made against them. 
This eliminates scores of students who 
would have been sent to detention 
rooms under the old system. The pres- 
ent scheme has proved so successful 
that only a very small percentage of 
students who were once convicted ever 
appear before the court again, and the 
deans receive very few cases from the 
court. 

Another democratic feature of our 
Court is the assistance rendered by a 
corps of student attorneys. During the 
first term of our organization, the 
judges acted as examining magistrates, 
questioning the defendants and de- 
ciding upon their guilt. This method 
proved unsatisfactory because the bur- 
den rested upon the defendants to plead 
their own cases. Most of the defend- 


ants were timid and nervous, and they 


seldom knew how to properly present 
their stories. We then enlisted the aid 
of the school’s Law Society, and they 


detailed some of their mog 
members to act as prosecuting 4. si 
fense attorneys. Gradually they, :* 
became so proficient that their.) 
became indispensable, They | at 
keen interest in the work of the! 
and a personal pride in securing gt 
a conviction or a dismissal. Ikan 



























was decided against them, they 4 


disappointed and discussed it after 
session with the court councillg, 
their law teachers. Those who acted 
attorneys for the defense worked yg 
hard and used all their skill to wing 
case for their clients. They consi 
with them before the trial and nape 
their line of defense. They family 
ized themselves with all the rulag 
the service, traffic, study hall, and ak 
teria squads, and successfully defent 
their clients against any guards ¥ 
misinterpreted a rule or tried to mi 
their own rules. . 

A striking example of the skit 
ployed by a defense counsello a 
trated in a trial of a boy W : 
charged with entering the buslain i 
fore the entrance bell had Oe 
ing to obey the request of a ‘if 
and striking the guard. If conv 
on all three charges the stut “ 
a penalty of five counts which } 
have necessitated sending 1h 
dean. ‘the defense attorney Hs 
his case carefully and prove™ = 
his client did not ot 
building; he had only «Af 
enter but was stop 
Secondly, his clieny 
obey the guard’s = 
latter made no SPCR 


ye 


“ 


: 4 When the New Generation Reads — 
"The Merchant of Venice" 
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merely shouted to a group ot boys, of 
which his client was one, that they 
could not get into the building. 
Thirdly, the attorney remembered that 
that particular guard had been in court 
several times in the past making simi- 
lar complaints of boys striking him, and 
the attorney brought to the attention 


of the judges that on two occasions 


; ~ the guard had been found to be lying. 
_ This was substantiated by the record 
2 of the testimony taken at those trials. 
__ The attorney then questioned the verac- 
Be ity of the guard on this occasion and 
to the surprise of everyone in the court 
he secured a dismissal of all the 
charges. Without the assistance of the 
attorney, the student would undoubt- 
_ edly have been penalized on one or 
more of the charges. 
__ Some of the attorneys have displayed 
< an unusual aptitude in their work, and 
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if they follow the legal profession, it is 
possible that the school may be able to 
point with pride some day to having 
laid the groundwork for another bril- 
liant career like that of Untermeyer or 
Darrow. 

During the first few months of its 
existence, committees of students were 
sent to make a survey of the courts 
maintained in some of the high schools 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan. The 
writer also communicated with several 
schools in the Bronx for this purpose. 
However, none of the systems in effect 
was found to answer our purpose, and 
we feel that ours is the only high school 
student tribunal which is organized 
along the lines of the municipal court 
system of the City of New York. 

JOHN S. SPEAR. 
Court Councillor. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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ae t 
scious disciple of Plato: Why hee 
Jessica and Lorenzo remain just friends, 


hylock won't have (0 ° 
and then Shy dmit that on this oc 


upset?” I must 4 m 

mel my duty was not done. oo 

anyone offer any suggestions on . 
Third-Termer ¢ 


to Explain to a 
Meaning of Love’? 
Bur the solutions ¢ 


were even more sensi 
barrassing. One bright-eyed youngster, 
Julius Schapiro, came uP after class 
and announced proudly that he knew 
just how Portia had managed to get the 
husband she wanted. “When a guy 
she doesn’t like comes to choose, she 
takes her picture out of all the caskets 
so he can’t win. But when Bassanio 
came, she put her picture in all the 
caskets so that he would have to win, 
no matter which he picked.” I've kept 
a note of this, in case Schapiro needs a 
subject for a thesis when he grows up. 
They’re a deeply cynical bunch, these 
young students of Shakespeare. They 
trust no man. “How do we know the 
suitors wouldn't tell which casket they 
opened, even though they promised not 
to?” The will of Portia’s father read, 
“ _, swear before you choose, if you 
choose wrong, never to speak to lady 
afterward in way of marriage,” but 
how could these third-termers be sure 
that a disappointed suitor wouldn’t go 
to a far-off land and marry secretly? 
And then, one worldly-wise young 
man pointed out the devastating truth 
that if an unsuccessful suitor wished 
to marry another girl, all that was 
necessary was that the proposing be 
done by her. The nonchalant manner 


o other problems 
ble and less em- 


a ae 























in which this suggestion Was’ of he : 
and received, gave evidence that ,. 
things had been heard of before. 
these circles. | Ss 
Thus does the new genetatioy od 
plain “The Merchant of Veni oN 
the teacher. * 
Nora S. TAUBMAN, 
Seward Park High School. “oe 
New York City Latin Congress 
A most enthusiastic meeting of Lay’ 
and Greek pupils, representing 
various Juniorand Senior High Scho 
of the entire city, was held in th 
Judson Auditorium of New York Ut? 
versity, November 8, at three o'cod 
under the auspices of the Latin Chat 
men of New York City. More tu) 
seven hundred came, crowding t 
capacity of the hall to the utmost. | 


‘Alexander Kolb of the Grover Cet d 


land Latin Club presided. Dr. Chast] 
A. Tonsor, Principal of the Gro 
Cleveland High School and Presides 
of the New York Classical Club, pf 
a short address. A delegate from ; 
Rockaway High School spoke on 1" 
We Celebrate the Saturnalia 
subject of the Club Plays bie hi 
sented by Joan of Arc jus y 
School. A beautiful Dente a ‘ 
Winds, interpreting the Stor mio 
gils’ Aeneid, Book 1, was giv : , 
tume by a group of students a) 
Abraham Lincoln High Schoo” de 


ld how 4s 
from Newtown to . galley: Av, I 


model of a Roman w ot 
gate from Public School a E it 
their organization of + Me at 
School Latin Club. 


land student spoke on a Prize-Winning 
Latin magazine. A Boys’ High School 
representative talked about their Latin 
publication. A Tilden High School 
alumnus gave his point of view in re- 


_ gard to the study of Latin. A very 


interesting play, presented with dra- 
matic effect, “A Trip through Roman 
History,” was given by a group of 
students from the Morris High School. 

Music was furnished by the Grover 
Cleveland Latin Glee Club. Group 
singing in Latin included America, 
Integer Vite and Gandeamus Igitur, 
“Celeste Aida,” Verdi, a tenor solo 
and “Inflammatus” from ‘‘Stabat Ma- 
ter” were beautifully rendered with 
soprano solo, chorus and pipe organ 


accompaniment. 


Students from the Washington Irv- 


_ ing High School acted as ushers. 


GRACE LIGHT, 


Secretary for the Committee of 
Latin Chairmen. 


Directions to Students for Use in 
the Extensive Reading of German 

1. Note the title; usually it will give 
you a clue as to the subject matter of 


the article and will help you to under- 
Stand. 


: 6 Do not look up the meanings of 
individual words until you have read 


the whole paragraph through at least 
once, 


3. Re-read the paragraph. Try to 
8¢t some thought content from it. 
4. After re-reading the paragraph 


Ook up the unfamiliar words. Repeat 
©s¢ words or make a list of them 


until the words and their meanings be- 
come familiar, 
a, Re-read the paragraph. Summar- 
iz€ it in your own words to emphasize 
the thought content. 

6. When you have finished the se- 
lection, summarize the most important 
thoughts in it. 


STuDY HELPs For EXTENSIVE READING 


Pope’s Reader. Selections 15-16. 
Pages 22-25. “Eine kurze Reise durch 
Deutschland.” 

This selection tells of two youn 
boys who were plannin sak 

g to take a sight- 
seeing trip through Germany. They 
mention places that practically every 
tourist wants to see. Locate on the 
map the places they mention and note 
why these places are considered note- 
worthy. 

1. What German seaport is men- 

tioned? 
2. What places will the tourists 
visit in Berlin? 

3. What two towns are mentioned 

that still look much as they did 
500 years ago? 
4, Who were Hans Sachs and Al- 
brecht Diirer? Where did they 
live? 

5. Why do the travelers wish to 

visit Oberammergau? 

6. What is the highest mountain in 

Germany? 

7. What is Heidelberg famous for? 

8. What is “eine Mensur’? Why 

do the travelers wish to see one? 

9. On what river is Heidelberg sit- 

uated? Of what larger river is 
this a tributary? 
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10. Why do the travelers wish to 
visit Frankfort? On what fiver 
is Frankfort situated? 

11. Do you know of a famous Frank- 
fort family not mentioned in the 
text? 

12. At the juncture of which two 
rivers is the city Mainz? 

13. What song do the travelers ex: 
pect to hear on the Rhine 
steamer? 

14. What famous building will they 
visit in Cologne? Why does it 
interest them? 

15. What interesting district do they 
plan to visit while at Cologne? 

16. The castle “Wartburg” is men- 
tioned. Do you know why this 
is famous? 

Pope’s Reader. Selection 17. Pages 

26-27. “Das Marchen vom Schlaraffen- 
land.” 


This old folk-tale describes the lazy 
man’s Paradise. In the story there are 
mentioned a great many delicacies. If 
you like to eat good things, find out 
the exact meaning of the following 
words: 


1. das Marzipan die Mandel 
der Eierkuchen _ die Dattel 
der Lebkuchen _ die Feige 
die Wurst der Wein 
der Kase das Huhn 
der Zucker die Taube 
die Rosine das Schwein 


2. And if you like to cook, find out 
the exact meaning of kochen, bra- 
ten, backen, 
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3. If you don’t care about poo f . 
ing, you may prefer clothin, © 
jewelry. Give the German <I 
for: my 

3 articles of clothing: 


3 articles of jewelry, 9 


4, Who can direct you to this p, | 
dise? Which of its delights =, ; 
you prize most? : 

Pope’s Reader. Selection 20, p,, 

31-33. ‘Der fahrende Schiller ays dey! 

Paradies.” | 

In the middle ages many young ney 
worked their way through college jy 
as they do now. However, some we) 
too lazy to work and simply beg 
their way. The story called “bk 
fahrende Schiller aus dem Paradies 
tells about one of these lazy, good-fe) 
nothing, wandering students wh 
abused the good nature of an ignont 
credulous peasant woman, who (it) 
fuses “Paris” with “Paradies.” 

1. Woher kam der Student? 
Was verstand die Frau? 
An wen dachte die Frau gleid 
Was wollte die Frau wissen! 
Warum sagt der Student, disse 
dem Manne im Paradies schle® 
gehe? 

6. Was gab die Frau de 
ten? und warum? 

7. Warum wurde der Ba 
8, Warum zankte (sco 
seine Frau nicht? 

9, Was tat der Bauer? 

10. Wie tauschte (de 

Student den Bauer? , 
er s¢ 
11. Warum hat det Bau 
niemandem von em 
zu erzahlen? 


om YN 


m Stud 






ive 


Yin, i ° 
rie 
ry 


and popular character. His tales are 


12. Was glaubte die Frau, als die 
Leute lachten? 


Pope’s Reader. Selection 26, Pages 
41-43. ‘Abenteuer des Herrn Baron 
von Miinchhausen.”’ 


Baron von Miinchhausen is a famous 


amusing exaggerations. Two of his 
anecdotes are told here. The first is an 


- adventure he had while hunting. 


The more unfamiliar words in the 


Be able to tell how the Baron man- 
aged to return to his own camp and 
how he saved himself and his horse 
from drowning in the swamp. 

. Learn the spelling and the mean- 
ings of the words given on this sheet. 

Pope’s Reader. Selection 28. Pages 
45-46. “Drei Gedichte von Heine.” 
1. Wo und wann wurde Heine ge- 

boren? 


2. Wo und wann starb er? 


first story are: 


With this help you should be able to 


3. Mit welchem anderen deutschen 
Dichter vergleicht (compare) man 


die Jagdgeschichte hunting story . 
? 

die Kugel bullet ni quanta? 

die Kiveché cherry 4. Warum ging Heine nach Paris? 
der Kirschstein cherry pit 5. Wie lange lebte er in Paris? 

die Flinte gun 6. Wie verbrachte er die letzten 8 
das Geweih antlers Jahre seines Lebens? 

der Rehbraten venison 7. Nennen Sie 3 bekannte Gedichte 
das Kirschenkompott stewed cherries von Heine. 

zielen ware 8. Kénnen Sie einen Komponisten 
treffen to hit 


nennen, der Gedichte von Heine 
in Musik gesetzt hat? 


enjoy this anecdote, and to re-tell it in 9. Welches Gedicht von Heine kén- 


simple sentences. 


What are the two most important 


points in the story? 


nen Sie auswendig sagen? 


Pope’s Reader. Selection 31. Pages 
50-52. ‘Der Tannenbaum.” 


The second story is a military ad- 1. What is meant by a folk song? 
"aa 2. Name some English folk songs. 
The more unfamiliar words here are: 3. At what season does one sing 
the folk song “Der Tannen- 
belagern to beseige 9 
die Facey f baum’’: 
der — . ie 4, What German poets wrote 
die Kanone a poems that resemble folk songs? 
die Kugel canon ball Learn the following German words 
der Spion spy and their meanings. Be able to use 
der Galgen gallows each word in a simple, correct German 
der Morast swamp sentence: 
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development of German teeny | 
From the text, construct an oy line 









‘aa die Melodie 
Das Volkslied ahrhundert ling 
der Dichter . el Sa German, covering the follovi 
die Strophe rh eset points: . | a. 
der Stil | -_ mm I. Old High German Period 
die Weihnachtszeit verB 1. Approximate dates, | 
Weihnachten afl 2. Type of literary wo ths pp 


Selection 33, PAB™ viving from this time | 


7 illustrations | | —_ 
on IJ. Middle High German, | 
1. Approximate dates, | 
N: four very well known 2. Types of literary works | 
1. Name 


| 
German cities, each of which this perio 


: ‘tered a center of cul- 3. Titles of three great wok 
is conse of this period. | 


ny £ Wei 4, Influence of these works a) 
‘When did the town ot Weimar a pa 
enjoy its greatest glory? ; 
3. What great distinction did this 
town enjoy in modern times? 
4. Name four German poets who 
spent many years in Weimar? 
5. What noble family made Wei- 
mar such a center of culture? 


Pope’s Reader. 
53-55. “Weimar. _ 
opposite pages 52-54. Connect wit 
“Glick auf” —Goethe. ) 


Ill. Modern High German.. 
1. Approximate dates. | 
2. Two men who laid t 
foundations of modern hg) 
German. , 
3. Three great German wan 
of the 18th century. 


6. Name Goethe's greatest oem. 4. Three great German waits 

7. What poem of Goethe's can of the 19th ona | 
you say by heart? 5. Great German Wi 

g. Name a gteat drama written the 20th cena ot 
by Schiller. (Add names th 


one given in the t | 
can.) P | 
Pope's Reader. Selena 39, 
61-63. ‘Aus der dew 
schichte.”” 
As you fe 
briefly in Eng a } 
the following headings eel 4 
1. Earliest German © at S 
a, Contact W! o. 
zation. 


9, Name a great composer who 
lived in Weimar. 


10. Locate Weimar. 


Pope’s Reader. Selection 34, pages 
54-56. Uber Sprache und Literatur.” 

German literature extends back 
through many centuries, In the course 
of time the spelling, pronunciation, 
grammar, the very words of the lan- 
guage have changed, Scholars distin- 
guish three distinct periods in the 


if 
ad this text try ad 
lish facts co 





2. Foundations of Modern Euro- 
pean history. 
a. Charlemagne (date). 
b. Barbarossa. 
3. The Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation. 
. The Reformation. 
The Thirty Years War. 
Frederick the Great. 
Napoleon in Germany. 
The Rise of Prussia. 
The three emperors of Ger- 
many in modern times. 
10. Germany since the World War. 


PON AWA 


Pope’s Reader. Selection ““Anhang,” 
pages 79-85. 

On these pages you will find jokes, 
riddles, jingles, and directions for 
games. 

After reading these, choose what 
pleases you most and from this mate- 
rial learn by heart the equivalent of 
about 20 lines. Your teacher will let 
the class have a “club period” at which 
each pupil will contribute a number 


_ for the entertainment of the class. 


DoroTHEA ELTZNER, 


Chairman, Department of German. 
Washington Irving High School. 


Spelling Race 


Usually I use the spelling race as a 
drill-game device when I have fifteen 


_ Minutes to spare at the end of a period. 


It is Popular with the students, being 
the only form of spelling test I’ve dis- 
Covered that causes correct spelling to 
Steeted with shrieks of student en- 
"slasm and causes such requests as 


“Miss Turk, please may we do this for 
a whole period some time?” 

The class is divided into two sec- 
tions so seated that papers may be 
easily passed between rival sections to 
be marked and returned. As the Rich- 
mond Hill High School English Hand- 
book has a list of 100 spelling words 
for each term, material is available, 
After paper is passed, I dictate rapidly 
five words; papers are exchanged, and 
a reliable student spells aloud while 
errors are checked. Then each student 
holds up fingers indicating the num- 
ber of errors found on the paper he 
checks. These mistakes are scored 
against the side which made them. 
Papers are returned, errors in correct- 
ing reported, scores rectified, and the 
face goes on with five additional 
words. I try to observe some words 
that are being misspelled and use them 
again during the race. 

BELLA S. TuRK. 
Richmond Hill High School. 


Letters to France 

During last term several pupils be- 
gan a correspondence with French 
boys and girls of their own age and at- 
tainments. A lively exchange of letters 
has sprung up; no one delays in an- 
swering and a letter in answer is al- 
ways eagerly awaited. These letters 
have been written partly in French and 
partly in English and this method has 
proven very enjoyable. Snapshots and 
post-cards have been exchanged and 
much interesting information of each 
other has filled the letters. One splen- 
did reaction, in each case, has been the 
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ch other’s difficul- 
feels a bit closer 
and realizes 
hemselves. It 
hearts to feel 


understanding of ea 
ties. Each recipient 
to the French children 
that they are just eats 
ighted our puptls 
“ms i “i idiee who are sup” 
posed to be so clever at lengmaae’ 
really do make mistakes, too, even . 
their own language. What encourag 
ment it has been to serious ones hn 
realize they afe not the only ones ~ 
mistakes! I advise each teacher 0 
French who has not already tried this 
tart at once. 
i one can obtain a blank to fill out, 
requesting the letters, by writing to 
“La Vie,” 
707 Browder St., 
Dallas, Texas, 
or to 
Fraternité Franco-Americaine, 
57 Rue de Babylone, 
Paris 7, 
or to 
National Bureau of Correspondence, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


With “La Vie’ it costs a very small 
sum, depending on the number re- 
questing—I believe 15c for ten in a 


club. EpirH _M. OsporNe. 
Jamaica High School. 


The English Department — A Con- 

trolled Democracy (By One of the 

Members} 

[= English Department is a con- 
trolled democracy. In unusual 

measure, policy and procedure are the 
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outcome of the thought of the : / 
department staff. To this planning. © 
thought are naturally brought the my 
ture judgment and wide experiencs «| 
the department head; but never ints 

arbitrary or dictatorial fashion, 
task has been to suggest, to counse| y 
guide, and often to temper some ae 

flected and therefore unpedagopic ul 
termination. Departure, new metho: 

original thought in English teaching 
these have always been invited and @, 
couraged. 


Our department has, for exampk 
evolved a progressive word list whid 
attracted wide interest and _attentio 
outside the school, after publication in 
a national journal of an article co 
cerning the list. This list is the rest 
of teacher effort with expert chaimmu 
guidance. It is constantly being | 


vised, added to, correlated with % 
work of other departments. Its pic P 


ent form is indeed the result of 9 
gestions from all the English a 
(as well as teachers in other depal 
ments). . 
Our home reading lists are also 
result of such codperative ica 
department 1s invited co a 
changes in, and additions tO, ia 
The list is constantly being 
by suggestions of teachers. :; 
of the list and the persont 
committee were determine 
of the department. a 
This is also true of the requ he 
reading list (literature) - 
seven years teachers have 
from time to time, to UBB 


Many of these have been adopted in 
the past; and others are likely to be 
adopted in the future. New books 
have been added after consultations 
with groups of teachers who are well 
acquainted with this phase of their 


subject. Before every revision went 


into effect it was posted, and sugges- 
tions for still further change have been 
asked for and welcomed. 

Our letter syllabus is another crys- 


 tallization of democratic effort and co- 


Operative thought. It represents the 
thought of many minds, and is the 
product of many types of experience. 
As a matter of fact, this syllabus, and 
those previously mentioned, have ap- 
peared this term in new torm, as a re- 
sult of the change suggested by our 


teachers. This is true also of the verse 


forms, which were chosen by a com- 
mittee and voted upon by a question- 


‘Maire. 


Term examinations are only another 
illustration of the democratic spirit in 
Which the department is run. At con- 
ferences, the entire subject of types of 
examination and types of question has 
been threshed out. Committees of 
teachers work together in preparing 
drafts of the term tests, keeping in 
mind the thought of the department 
as freely expressed at the conferences. 
These drafts are then carefully revised 
by another committee, whose results 
aré then submitted to the chairman— 
the Controller, or governor, in this dem- 
cratic machine. After the examina- 
"ons have been given and rated, the 
“achets are invited to write their im- 
Pfessions and Criticisms of the ques- 


tions. These are used in the following 
term, so that the next set of Papers 
May avoid any of the mistakes that 
might have crept into the previous 
term's set. 

The English syllabus for high 
schools makes specific recommenda- 
tions in the composition subject mat- 
ter of all grades. This the department 
attempts to follow; but the teachers are 
always at liberty to make these recom- 
mendations as flexible as possible, 
Flexibility and adaptability, rather 
than rigidity are the rule. 

The department has for many years 
been interested in codperative work in 
composition through the production of 
classbooks. Many teachers have been 
extremely successful with these, and 
this type of project has naturally been 
fostered and encouraged. Miss Per- 
sons’s article on this subject in the 
English Journal (Februaty 1932) elic- 
ited favorable national responses. This 
procedure has been, however, in no 
wise obligatory; many teachers have, as 
a matter of fact, preferred to use other 
methods for motivating and organizing 
composition work, and these have met 
with a favorable reception from the de- 
partment chairman. 

Another procedure followed in our 
classes is that of conducting the class 
like a club. This method has a num- 
ber of distinct advantages, obvious to 
those who have observed the method. 
Emphasis is placed on social angle, on 
the mastery of poise, on secretarial re- 
ports which are brief reviews of facts 
and principles outstanding in the pre 
vious day's lesson, Even in this mat- 
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Ga 
ter there bas been 10 a ; 
dispense with the proce u 
discretion. 
In some Mm 


teachers 
¢ theif 


atters uniform! 


and desirable. . de 
S aeiatile to teach paps ere 
first term in high schoo’, 


‘ch they can Use, me- 
while, throughout 
time for teacher and 


written form W 
chanically after 4 
chool. This saves , 
oupil and makes for clear, neat a : 
=i this form, however, has ~ 
evolved as 4 result of consultation W1 


ent. 
ers of the departm 
eieifnae tings are excellent 


“controlled democ- 
racy.” They are meetings of groups of 
the entite staff, usually two groups ac- 
cording to the free periods in our 
* crowded, difficult organization. There 
are always definite agenda, but teach- 
ers are free to bring up any questions 
of interest to the department—and 
they always do. Free discussion prfe- 
vails, as in all mature groups, the spirit 
is one of greatest affability. At many 
of these conferences teachers have 
given talks on special phases of the 
subject (like the talk Mrs. Wolf de- 
livered on remedying the more stub- 
born speech defects). To give the 
teachers pleasure and refreshment by 
suggestions for summer and sabbatical 
journeyings, various teachers have told 
of their travels. 

In any democracy there are some 
who prefer that things be done differ- 
ently from the way they have been 
done by the majority. In our democ- 
racy, there has been freedom for such 
tadividualists to follow their own bent, 


while fitting into the general 
che whole group as well as Mf 














Major Sports for Girls in thie | 


James Monroe High Schoo] ‘ 


TENNIS 7 a 
The girls of the James Montoey 
School have gotten into the “ 


of things and added to their me 
physical activity program of spony 4 


dance and swimming, one of the, 
vitalizing, absorbing and joyful tm 
ative pastimes—Tennis. | 
In the academic field, sceaj 
thinkers justify why we teach wht 
teach, by “carry-over” values. [np 
ical health education, the ‘h q 
through” of our sports program i 


equally significant. 








The “follow-through” of tau 
interpreted as meaning more 2 F 


carrying of a ball on a ee, 
the point of contact and ovet 
it is seen in the light of f at 
and social values. For ie 
game gives promise of the a 
of the Greek ! 
“Grace of moveme 


- 
4 


mony 
lithe, slender figut® a na 2 f 


through ra io 
: srainatl 
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to make tennis available to hundreds 
of girls. 

The Tennis Club, which meets after 
school, was sufficient to answer the 
needs and interests of experienced 
players and enthusiastic beginners. 


t ‘But what of the hundreds who are 


missing this self-satisfying experience 
because of lack of interest, confidence 
é 


or habitual inertia? This was the 


group we realized tennis could do the 
most for, and in order to reach them, 
tennis instruction was incorporated as 
part of the physical education program. 
A series of lessons was set up which 
included simple tests for classification, 
instruction in the fundamental strokes 
(forehand, backhand and service), and 
a lead-up game and general informa- 
tion about tennis courts, terminology, 
etc., with which we felt every player 
should be familiar. 
_ To return to our primary considera- 
tion—the girl who would miss all that 
“tennis experience” had to offer, if 
she were left to her own resources. 
Working on the premise that a first 
experience with the game, if a success- 
ful, self-satisfying one, would enlist 
the beginner’s interest and enthusiasm, 
we aim in the first lesson for 100% 
performance by every student. 


_ In order to eliminate the possibility 
of discouragement through blindly 


: fa Swingin d ly missing the 

lexion, 4 ne ging at and constantly missing 
healthy comp f fife. ath ball, we did not allow the use of balls 
' until certain that all students were sure 


{Of the following: 


1. Body position for the forehand 
stroke. 


2. Proper grip for the forehand 
stroke. 

3. Correct swing for the forehand 
swing, emphasizing: 

(a) Straight aim and firm wrist. 

(b) Shifting of weight from 
rear to forward foot. 

(c) Executing of a swing that 
was fythmic, continuous, 
and relaxed. 

(d) Watching angle of racquet 
to be sure it was at proper 
slant to make contact with 
the ball, to carry and direct 
it over the net. 


Racquets were then set aside and the 
problem of when, where, and how to 
play the ball was considered. The fol- 
lowing points were emphasized in this 
connection: 

1. Necessity of keeping eye on the 

ball. 

2. Passing a ball from left hand 
straight up at a point near the 
forward foot and far enough 
away from the body to permit 
swinging the racquet with a@ 
straight arm. 

3. Timing the ball, by practicing 
catching it in the left hand at 
three different places: 

(a) As it is going up from a 
bounce. 

(b) Atthe height of the bounce. 

(c) As it drops from a bounce. 


The students are now ready to at- 
tempt to make contact between racquet 
and ball and here is where we are 
rewarded for the foregoing slow, de- 
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tailed progression of exercises. For 
the student finds after a few trial and 
error attempts that strangely enough, 
when she swings the racquet and 
tosses the ball in the manner pre- 
scribed she does hit the ball. And it 
is this same self-satisfying experience 
of being able to make contact with the 
ball, that in the end “links” the golfer 
and “‘courts” the tennis player. 

There were many doubts in my own 
mind as to whether or not the follow- 
ing procedure might not be bordering 
too near the technical to hold the in- 
terest of second and third term high 
school girls. I soon realized that I had 
underestimated their appreciation of 
the doing of things in good form. 

It is well nigh impossible in a large 
organization to program girls to ten- 
nis every term of their four years, but 
after one year of instruction, their 
game should be well under control. 
We have found it impossible to assign 
girls to tennis instruction once a week, 
when an outdoor program is in prog- 
tess. This allows for about five lessons 
during the fall term and eight in the 
spring term. It may be necessary to 
devote five or six of these periods to 
Lesson 1. But once well grounded, the 
following lessons on the backhand 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT — , 


Changes in the Hunter 
College Curriculum 


Certain changes in the Hunter Col- 
lege curriculum have recently been ap- 
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I. CHANGES IN THE PRESCRIBED 
DIVISION 


The foreign language requirement 
has been changed by Faculty vote, 
However, since proposals for change 
in other sections of the prescribed di- 
vision are pending, and have not yet 
been discussed by the Course of Study 
Committee and Faculty, the foreign 
language change cannot be made ef. 
fective at once. 

The nature of the change in the for- 
eign language requirement can pethaps 
most briefly be presented by contrast- 
ing it with the foreign language re- 
quirement now in effect. 


_ A. Foreign Language Requirement 


Now in Effect 


1¥4 years of French for those who 
offer German for admission; ly, 
yeats of German for those who of- 
fer French, Spanish or Italian for 
admission; advanced courses in 
either French or German assigned 
to those who offer both these Jan- 
guages, 
and 

1 year of Latin or Classics for all 
Students except those who major 
in science who have not had a year 
of Chemistry in high school. For 
these science majors, Elementary 


Chemistry replaces the Latin re- 
quirement, 


New Foreign Lan guage Require- 
ment 


3 The requirement in foreign lan- 


Stage may be met by choosing one 
of the five following alternatives: 


Continuation of a language studied 
4 yrs. in high school for 1 yr. 
Continuation of a language studied 

3 yts. in high school for LY, yrs. 

Continuation of a language studied 
2 yts. in high school for 2 yts. 

Study of a language studied 0 yrs. 
in high school for 2 yrs. 

Continuation of a language studied 
3 yts. in high school for 1 yr. 

combined with 

Continuation of a language studied 
2 yrs. in high school for 1 yr. 

But 

Students intending to specialize in 
languages, including English, 
must choose from among’ the 
above alternatives in such a way 
as to get Latin in college, un- 
less they have had 4 years of 
Latin in high school. 

Students intending to specialize in 
science, mathematics, or psy- 
chology must choose from 
among the above alternatives in 
such a way as to include Ger- 
man and French, considering 
high school and college together. 
In cases where neither German 
nor French is presented for en- 
trance, and where the high 
school languages are a combina- 
tion of Latin, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian, the college language shall 
be German. 


II. CHANGES IN THE SPECIALIZATION 


(Mayor-Minor) Division 
The Faculty has approved two basic 


proposals with respect to this division. 
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-A. That the Type A (ordinary) spe- 
cialization consist of a subject core 
of about four year-courses (about 
24 credits) and of an enrichment 
of about two year-courses (about 
12 credits), which shall be outside 
the subject of the core. 

Pursuant to this faculty approval, 
the departments have submitted groups 
of enrichment coutses which they 
deem acceptable as enrichment pro- 
grams for students majoring with 
them. The plan is to have a student, 
under guidance, select one of these 
gtoups in lieu of the present minor, in 
completion of her specialization re- 
quirement. Many administrative de- 
tails must be worked out before this 
new specialization provision is made 
effective for entering students. 


B. That a few Type B (vocational- 
ized) specializations be offered, 
such specializations to conform in 
structure to the Type A specializa- 
tions, except where outside require- 
ments necessitate departures. 

Pursuant to this Faculty approval, 
the following Type B specializations 
have been passed by both Course of 

Study Committee and Faculty, and are 

now offered in the Hunter College cur- 

riculum. The completion of one of 
these meets the specialization require- 
ment for the A.B. degree. 


1. General Business Specialization, 
2. Accounting Specialization, 


3; Accounting - Teaching Account- 


ing and Business Practice Spe- 
cialization. 
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The New Aspect of 
Physical Education 


There has always been a mistaken 
idea in the minds of most people that 
physical education means formal calis- 
thenics, or a set of gymnastic exercises. 
This idea has never been eradicated. 

There is no question that formal 
calisthenics, used for the purpose of 
producing health and coérdination, ne- 
glects the most vital factors for the 
success of a program of physical edu- 
cation. No mental, social, or moral ob- 
jectives are sought in such a program. 
A program that prescribes certain ex- 
ercises for the various parts of the 
body is predicated upon the fact that 
the performance of these exercises will 


| produce greater muscular power, and 
II]. CHANGES IN THE OPTION) 


therefore better health. Health, how- 
ever, is not purely physical and for 


_ that reason alone such a program is 


. to LO 
departments be requested fs 3 


examine course pre-requisite 
taining only such as afe rele 
to success in the course. 
Pursuant to this Faculty #P 
the department heads have 
quested to report for the oe 
logue, and for the adv ‘otf 
the next preliminary regis al 


- -requi 
gram, such changes in pf » spit “Like 


in their judgment reflect 
the Faculty’s action. 

7 

Pup R. N. CURO™ 


Chairman of the Curricul 
Committee. 





The child of to 


_ Pulses and desires as the child yearn- 
fing for self-exp 


Of his sa 


—_ 


- Moti 


inadequate, 


_ Education is a changing condition, 
and a new education must fit each new 
condition. ‘ Certain things are true to- 
day that were true years ago. The na- 
ture of the child has not changed. 
day has the same im- 


ression in a game or in 
in competition with others 
me age and ability, actually 
ates to enter a 8yMnasium where he 
will be compelled to go through a 
Series of set exercises that he does not 
Unde. — not care to perform, 

© watchful eye of the in- 
Or he goes through a series of 
Ons Merely because he has to do 


athletics, 


Struct 


$0. There is no enjoyment, and no 
sense of satisfaction. It is merely rou- 
tine. Can this be called physical edu- 
cation? | 

Who cannot recal] the sense of bore- 
dom and antagonism, even though 
Passive, that welled up in the hearts 
of the children when they were brought 
to the gymnasium or to the school yard 
for physical training? To many of 
them it was a form of punishment, 
and the mental reaction against it 
caused a greater loss than if the class 
were not held at all, 

A series of exercises designed to 
bring out certain qualities of alertness, 
accuracy and inhibition made up the 
program. The work had no appeal for 
the child, no pleasures were created, 
no happiness, and no desire for skill 
—merely a routine performance. 
Under such conditions it is no wonder 
that our physical education program 
has failed to bring about the results 
that have been hoped for. 

There is in every child the desire 
for self-expression in one form or an- 
other, either in physical acts, in music, 
in drawing, in writing or in painting. 
There is in all children the desire for 
happiness through physical activity, 
and it is for the educator to grant to 
every child his rightful heritage of 
play and athletic activity. 

In every program of physical ac- 
tivity certain fundamental aims must 
exist. There must be a certain increase 
in strength and physical fitness through 
the use of muscular activity. This mus- 
cular activity must not be a forced ac- 
tivity, as in formal gymnastics, but 
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through the use of athletic and game 
programs the child must be stimulated 
to honest effort from a desire to par- 
ticipate or to excel. 


In the case of the program of formal 
calisthenics no consideration was given 
to the possible use to be made of it in 
leisure time. In fact no use can be 
made of these formal exercises in lei- 
sure time, unless they are necessary 
for health. These exercises can be used 
for the purpose of creating a habit of 
fesponse and to correct defects, but 
they should constitute a very small part 
of the general physical education pro- 
gtam in the gymnasium. 

Games and athletics are most im- 
portant for developing the latent 
Fowers of health, and at the same time 
giving pleasure through physical ac- 
tivity. Gymnastics have failed to 
achieve the position that was to be 
hoped for, and there is gradually a 
feeling becoming evident that games 
and sports will form the greater part 
of the ideal physical training program 
of the future. 

There are so many things in favor 
of such a pfogram that it is Strange 
that it has not been more universally 
adopted. Here are a few of the fea- 
sons that can be advanced in favor of 
a game program: 

1. It gives a maximum of physical 
activity, 

It gives pleasure in performance, 

- It develops ideal characteristics, 

such as courage, endurance, sO- 

ciability, honesty, codperation, 

and the submergence of the ip. 
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6. It can be varied Breatly ty 
varied conditions. 


7. Every pupil can take pay 
SOME Activity suited to his i 
ity and to his needs 

8. Leadership can be taught, a! 
leaders developed. : 


9. Competition can be arranged hy 
suitable groups, 


A great part of the final resut 
any program in physical education 
pends upon the type of teaches 
charge of the activities. If he is : 
interested in the work, presents 
own outlook to the pupils wh 
under his care, and seeks to devel 
healthy, normal child with ;, 
disposition who will grow e. 
ful and satisfied member of , 
then the work in the gh i 
tion program will bring 4b0 
sults desired. 


CHARLES J. CAR pot ; 


Bryant High School. 
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My principal objects to ;. Hee 
ers (female) sitting on des rope 
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you agree? cite ou | 
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DEAR SCHOOLMARM, 

On first thought I am inclined to 
agree heartily with your Principal, not 
on the grounds he states, but because 
as a student I saw too many unsightly 
shapes in the forms of school teachers, 
Of course, in my day, we never could 
really tell if they had legs, However, 
assuming that the modern school 
teacher is young, has shapely ankles, 
wears sheer hose, and does not plant 
herself on the desk like the Washing- 
ton Monument, we see no objection to 
that position in front of the room, Try 
it and let us know to what school you 
have been transferred. 


* * x 


Dear Epiror, 


Do you think it advisable to adhere 
to the lesson assigned when a chair- 
man comes in for an observation, or is 
it better to switch to a lesson with 
“window dressing”. 


ANXIOUS. 
DEAR ANxIOUS, 


By all means put On mayonnaise, | 
mean window dressing, if the little 
Nulsance in the third row doesn’t shout 


Cut, “Teacher, but this isn’t the lesson 
we had for today.” If you are a mas- 
ter at the deadly eye, you can get 
away with ir. 


* *  # 


DEAR Epiror, 


What book on pedagogy shall I 


ead to pet the codperation of boys 
Who refuse to buy G. O. tickets. I 
woul 


very much like to have my class 
Loog, 


DEAR CONSCIENTIOUS, 

Did you save some of those cir. 
culars sent out b 
to 1929? 
made you 
buy on ma 
talk, 


You know, the Ones that 

rush to the telephone and 

tgin? Well, copy the sales 
a 

DEAR Epiror, 

As a new teache 
zled in marking 
Must each mista 
Paper be com 
What would y 
marking? 


t, lam Steatly puz- 

examination papers, 
ke in a composition 
puted mathematically? 
Ou suggest as a basis for 


Puzz_ep, 
DEAR PUZZLED, 


This is a problem that had us up 
for nights the first year we taught 
English, but we finally solved it. Use 
an abacus and slide a bead over for 
each mistake; or if you can afford an 
adding machine, so much the better. 
But if your salary cut eliminates such 
contrivances, use the ABC system or 


‘the Excellent, Good, Fair system. But 


don’t let your class catch you counting 
on your fingers. It’s bad for their 
algebra, 

ok ® 
Dear Epiror, 

During the lunch period, I am 
shocked at the table manners of our 
younger generation. What can we do 
about it? 

SHOCKED. 
DEAR SHOCKED, 

Nothing. Buy yourself a pair of 
rose-colored glasses. Time heals all 
ills, including poor table manners, 

SARAH THORNWALD STEIGLITZ. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 
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Textile Arts in the High Schools 
of the City of New York 


At the beginning of the school term 
in September, there was placed in the 
hands of all interested teachers in 
Secondary Schools of the City of New 
York, a new course of study in Tex- 
tile Arts. It is a comprehensive course 
of study and includes all of those 
studies formerly known as sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, dress design, 
clothing, textile, etc. It is educational 
or cultural in character having as its 
objective the training of pupils to be- 
come intelligent consumers of textiles. 
The emphasis is placed upon selection 


-with all its involved problems of fit- 


ness to purpose, beauty, cost, care, dur- 
ability, and the like. 


“In the teaching of Textile Arts the 
Principles of practically all of the 
high school subjects are utilized as 
related knowledge.” Chemistry and 
Physics contribute to our information 
regarding the cleaning, bleaching, dye- 
ing- of the raw fibers and finished 
materials, and to the effect of finish, 
weave, length of fiber and the like, 
upon the appearance and wearing 
quality of the finished fabric. The 
8towth of cotton and flax and the cul- 
ture of silk worms and of animals 
whose fur or wool is used in the 
ufacture of textiles 
of Biology. Art 


ployed in combinj 
finish, 


man- 
involve Principles 
Principles ate em. 
ng of lines, color, 
texture, etc., as they affect our 
appearance or the appearance of our 
homes by correcting defects and em- 
Phasizing good points of Petson or 
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contributes the names of 
style fabrics, Economics teaches 
get “full value for Money spene : 
the greatest degree of usefulness frog | 
our clothing purchases.” ie 


The content of the Textil 


Many of 


course provides for Pupils of all.) 


and ability levels to be met jp 
high school group, from that of th} 
girl with high technical ability ani} 


low aptitude for academic work tO te} 
other extreme of high academic «| 


quirement with little ability to handle 
materials. me 


With the continued increase of lisp 
ure time, worthwhile activities ae it = 
great demand, and a knowledge of th} 


various fields offered in this subjet 

cannot well be excelled in usefulns 

and enjoyment. | 
The number of terms devoted tot 


Subject varies with the ce e 
schools, but for each year, definite Bi 
tainments are to be expected (dep 


ing within the group, of coutst, Y 
the ability of the individual). 
least to be expected is an unde 


ing and an appreciation of the bh 


petsonal clothing needs with the 


cements he 
ity to make intelligent adjust@e 


meet those needs.” While the *” 


a 
Ments under more ideal co 1 
nay be considerably more, $7 i} 
have a much broader body of mM, i 


5 
edge regarding the values ae 
textiles, a better understanding @ 
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preciation of the clothing needs of the 
family, and a greater ability to plan 
and make necessary adjustments, Her 
understanding of the telation of con- 
sumer to producer and of the relation 
of both to society in general, will be 
broad and clear. Her creative ability 
may have been developed to such an 
extent that she is ready to assume the 
place of a producer in the field of 
textile arts in the home or business 
field. 

It is acknowledged by educators at 
the present time that all subjects have 
equal value in the development of 
mental power, provided that they are 
equally well organized and taught, 
and that an equal amount of time is 
allotted them and the same objectives 
set up. 

As the reader no doubt recalls, the 
seven cardinal principles of education 
as set forth by the N. E. A. Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Second- 
aty Education were: health, command 
Of the fundamen 
home membership, vocation, citizen- 
ship, leisure, and ethical character. To 
the first, third, fourth and sixth items, 

l¢ study of Textile Arts contributes 
directly, For example, the selection of 
Clothing which conforms to hygienic 
Principles is one of the aims which is 


ronstantly being emphasized; a person 
“comes a mor 


€ worthy member of the 
home When she is able to use wisely 


her share of the family income de- 
Voted to clothing, and to assist in the 
Selection and care of clothing for other 
mbar of the family and of textiles 
°t household use; that person is more 


tal processes, worthy » 


efficient and desir 


able in any vocation 
who knows and 


: appreciates what js 
Suitable and becoming dress for the 


wotk to be done; and finally, the use of 
4 Part of one’s leisure time in con. 
structing, altering or cating for one’s 
clothing or of articles for household 
use, can readily be appreciated. Thus 
a study of Textile Arts contributes 
directly to four of the seven actiy- 


ities, while it lends itself as readily, 
if not more readily than most subjects, 
to the develop 


ment of citizenship, 
ethical character and command of the 
fundamental Processes. So we see that 
the subject is of Steater value than 
most subjects in “teaching pupils to do 
better the desirable things which they 
will do anyhow,” 

L. Thomas Hopkins in his very in- 

teresting book, “Curriculum Principles 
and Practices,” when discussing educa- 
tion for a dynamic society, suggests the 
following criteria in evaluating the use- 
fulness of various school subjects in re- 
lation to modern social life: 

“1. The number of occasions where 
individuals will use these knowl- 
edges, habits, and so forth, must 
be large. 

2. The number of individuals who 
will use these knowledges, skills, 
and so forth, must be large. 

3. The type of use must be that of 
the consumer rather than that of 
the producer, 

4, The occasion should occur im- 
mediately rather than at some 
remote period. 

5. The material should be taught 
so that the pupil will make the 
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application to the life situation 
during the learning process. | 
Pupils should be given sufficient 
control over the content so that 
they can apply it when the situa- 
tion arises. 


. The material may be valuable as 


training for some other content 
which has greater use value.’ 


If we test the content of the subject 
of Textile Arts in relation to these 
Criteria, we see that 


1. 


“The number of occasions where 
individuals will use the knowl- 
edge and habits set forth” is 
large. Every day we must select 
from such wardrobes as we 
possess, the most fitting gar- 
ments for the day’s activities, 
and the greater our understand- 
ing of the subject the better will 
be the selection of the garments 
from which to choose because we 
will have planned wisely and 
purchased well. 


. “The number of individuals who 


will use these knowledges, skills, 
etc.,” is large. Every one must 
make a selection, whether he has 
the wardrobe of a Beau Brum- 
mel or that of a high school boy 
with one suit and only two or 
three shirts and ties, 


- “The type of use is that of the 


consumer,” 


- ‘The occasion does occur imme- 


diately;” the pupil can apply her 
newly acquired knowledge at 
once, 


5 and 6 depend, as in all subjects, 
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apply. “4 
7. “The material May be valuahy 
as training for some Other Contes 
which has greater USE Vales 
The subject may serye aS a fon 
dation or guide POSt to a preity 
knowledge necessary for eamiy| 
a livelihood. 


So we find that, according to Onin 


ions of educators today, the subject) 
Textile Arts is equal to other subjes) 


in developing mental power ands q 
petior to most subjects in moda) 


“use value.”’ 


PEARL G. AUSTIN, | 


, mo 
n, Home Economs) ee 
Chairman, ) the allocation of administrative and 


Department. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. i 
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Administration and Supe hools 


American Public High 5¢ 0d 
Improvement in services ‘wie 
Nomical operation of P | 





_ 4 part of man 


Schoo] 


: 
ala ‘ 


schools would result if administrators 
and supervisors would plan mote spe- 
cifically for a continued Study of prob- 
Jems involved in their Organization 
and administration. This finding of the 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion was announced recently by the 
Federal Office of Education, under 
whose auspices the nation-wide investi- 
gation of public high school education 
was conducted, by authority of Congress, 

American school systems rarely study 
the effectiveness of their plans of ad- 
ministration and supervision, the Sur- 
vey revealed. 

The National Survey of Secondary 
Education was a three-year investiga- 
tion by an eminent group of educators 
which aimed primarily at discovering 
the unusual and extraordinary prac- 


tices employed in secondary schools 


throughout the United States. 
There is no general rule governing 


Supervisory duties in American high 


Schools, the Study revealed. However, 


‘ Outstanding schools, mere classroom 
Visits and ensuing conferences are but 
y methods of supervision 
Which are instituted simultaneously. 
Group conferences, departmental meet- 
Ings, and faculty meetings prove highly 
Successful in supervising. 
State Superintendents of schools, 
“partment staff members, city 
Superintendents, high school 


Principals and staff members in city 


» ‘ystems and individual high schools 


~PPlied information to the Federal 
< of Education for this phase of 
© National Survey of Secondary Edu- 


Se 


Cation. In addition, inten 
made of school supervis 
lected cities. The information gathered 
1S compiled in one of 28 Survey mono- 
8taphs reporting complete findings of 
the three-year investigation, 

. The Study of schoo] Organization as 
it relates to administration and super- 
vision included the part played by 
State departments of education, the de- 
fee to which boards of ed 
concerned with secondary 
relationship of the Superintendent and 
his staff to the administration and su- 
Pervision of secondary schools, admin- 
istrative and Supervisory functions 
within the high schools, various plans 
of supervision Organization within 
schools, and the functions and profes- 
sional status of those Persons in school 
systems who are assigned administra- 
tive and supervisory duties, 

State educational officials devoting 
their time to secondary education, are 
designated under 77 different titles, the 
Survey revealed, and as a general rule 
there is a much closer relationship be- 
tween the State departments of educa- 
tion and the high schools than between 
the same departments and the elemen- 
tary schools, 

It is also interesting that only 17 per 
cent of the State department of educa- 
tion officials reporting activities devote 
all their time to the field of secondary 
education. Their duties differ widely in 
administrative, organizational, promo- 
tional, inspectorial, and instructional 
fields. Theit visits to schools vary from 
40 to 200 or more each year. A Sig- 
nificant fact brought out by this phase 


Sive Study was 
ion in 30 se- 


ucation are 
schools, the 
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of the study was the limited number 
of subject matter specialists employed 
in State departments of education. 
Half of the city school superintend- 
ents in the United States, this study 
fevealed, had served from 19 to 34 
years. Approximately half of the prin- 
cipals in high schools throughout the 
country had served from 12 to 28 
years. It was found that superintend- 
_ ents devote approximately 42 per cent 
of their time to elementary schools, 
and 25 per cent to junior and high 
schools. Seventy-five per cent of the 
school superintendents had no experi- 
ence as principals of elementary schools. 
Boards of education rarely deal di- 
rectly with the high school principal in 
communities where superintendents are 
employed, the Survey disclosed. In 
certain systems, however, school boards 
assume through their committees di- 
rect control over specific administra- 


tive matters, involving budgets, pur- 


chase of supplies, planning of new 
buildings, and the like. In some in- 
stances school boards even exercise con- 
trol over curriculum, textbook selec- 
tion, athletics, marking systems, and 
library books, 

Principals of high schools have least 
responsibility in purchasing supplies 
and equipment, budget administration, 
and pay roll preparation. Superintend- 
ents report principals having complete 
responsibility generally in determining 
policies relating to assignment of teach- 
ets, Organization of guidance within 
the school, organization of supervision 
within the school, athletics, and pupil 
load, Superintendents reported 23 per 
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cent of their time for fo 
being spent in Conference iatye 
Principal, 14 Per cent With ty 7 
and 50 per cent in Classroom ie | 
Approximately 97 per Cent of Ra | 
cipals asserted they Performes . 
duties relating to SUPELVision a 
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. ore | j “O 
city school systems examined +, 
. ° . N 2 Hey) 
sively, indicate : 


iting classroom 
in frequency, re 
erature second, attending profesigh 
meetings outside the school se} 
third. } ue 
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The National Survey of Seconds! 
17, Monograph No. 11, and muy} ; 


a Copy. . 
Report on the Pavlov insta ‘ 
Scientific Investigation ‘ - 
Some time ago, the Paviov ©”) 
of Russia exhibited a film e ; 
periments which had been ee ' : 
on a dog, in order to ilu Hf 
ciple of the conditioned eH" | 
chology. 
It showed the following: a 
1. Food was brought t0 th “§gh 
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sight of the food, 54 2° 
from its mouth. pol” ; 
2. When the food was. ee rf 
bell was rung. ye 


ading educational 


_ 4 little hole, about thre 
procured from the Supenineaay . 

inting ie 
Documents, Government Be, a e 
fice, Washington, D. C., at a 


aes 
- 
s ee 


: longer, 
No. 2 


a8 muc 


livaie ie 
it ees 


3. Later saliva flowed from the 
mouth of the dog, immediately 
after the tinging of the bell. 
Other experiments of 4 similar 
nature were also demonstrated. 

A few weeks ago, New York had 


_ the good fortune to see another film, 


issued again by the Payloy Institute, 


_ which illustrated several] experiments 
72 different agin: 3 
listed as Supervisory in character, yj 


that had been made on the matter of 
fatigue. The film was directed by Mr. 
E. U.. Genick, under consultation with 
Professors L. I. Kaplun and K. HL 
Kekcheyev, and Dr. P. K. Vereshtasha- 
gin, who actually conducted the experi- 


ments. 


The following experiments wete ex- 


ond) _ hibited showing the effects of fatigue 
Education report on Administra in various types of work: 
and Supervision appears as Fede _ Experiment No, 1 
Office of Education Bulletin 19324 


A typist sat at a machine. Through 
e feet away, a 
letter would appear. The typist was ex- 
pected to typewrite the letter as soon as 
possible after it appeared. Her reac- 
tion time was taken in each case. As 
time passed on, her reaction time was 
Deduction: The Steater the fatigue, 
the slower the response. 


A man was placed on a bicycle which 


aled at a certain rate. As he 


e Pedaled, his blood pressure was re- 
Corded, At the end of the experiment, 
he had 


tO use one and one-half times 
nuch energy as he had used at the 
“inning, 

Deduction: When a person is tired, 


he must increase his effort to 
&t the same result. 


No. 3. 


A laborer was asked to Carry bricks 


he carried 94, 
day only 72, 


No. 4 


Into a frog’s leg is 
solution (taking the 
blood). The leg is st 
electric discharge: the 
even and rap 


solution w 


passed Ringer’s 
place of good 
imulated by an 
Movements are 
id. Into the same leg, the 
hich had been used in the 
Previous experiment js inserted into 
the leg of the frog, the movements are 
Slow and soon stop. 

Deduction: When waste products, 
due to fatigue, are not elimi- 
nated, the body cannot func- 
tion efficiently, 

No. 5 

An apparatus is attached to the arms 
of two seamstresses, one a beginner, 
and the other an experienced seam- 
stress. Although the experienced seam- 
stress works more rapidly and accom- 
plishes more work, she uses less energy 
and is less tired at the end of the 
period. 

Deduction: If the proper methods 
are used, more work can be ac- 
complished with less effort. 

No. 6 
An experiment is made in which a 
rest period is introduced, When the 
rest period is introduced, the workers 
accomplish more work and better work. 
This is due to the fact that, when 
workers rest, waste products are re 
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eeONSG trom the biood and the blood 
has an opportunity to receive a new 
supply of oxygen. 


Practical Application: In the fac- 
tory in which this experiment 
was performed, the workers 
were permitted to rest five min- 
utes at the end of every hour. 
They produced more and better 
work, 


No. 7 


A cord was tied to the middle finger 
of the hand, and a boy was asked to 
lift a heavy weight with this finger. 
During the first few minutes, he lifted 
the weight a certain number of times 
and at the end of the 10 minutes, he 
could not lift it at all, By introducing 
fest periods, he was able to lift the 
object more times during the same 


period. 


No. 8 


A film was exhibited, showing what 
happens to workers who have not had 
enough sleep, or when they are tired, 
viz., accidents, with loss of feet, hands, 


arms, etc.; spoiled work, with the ex- 
pense involved. 


No. 9 


Workets were shown pounding ce- 
ments. The results of their labor were 
measured. A machine was introduced. 
With the machine, the 


workers pro- 
duced ten times as much. 


Deduction: Human labor should be 
saved as much as possible, 
As a result of the experiment, the 


following Principles are set forth by 
the institute: 
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1. It is important to Be 
eight hours Of see Ye ath 
The worker should be : 
fO exercise in th 


PA 


sible in the Ope 
3. Setting UP eXerCises Stren 
the body and teduce the « 
tibility to fatigue, 
4. It is important to eli 


N air. 


Minate i 


unnecessary movements. Thea} 
ment of rhythm should be int! 


duced in the work. 
>. It is important to elimin 
effort. : 
6. Working quarters should har 


good light and proper venti 
tion. 


ate way 


7. Human labor should be sad 
and machines should tae first few weeks, A simple perusal of 
Permanent record sheets would prove, 
Tam sure, that the majority of pupils 
_ who fail shorthand at the first marking 
Period fail it for the term, for if they 
et behind at the st 


Dever catch up—at least that term. The 


duced wherever possible. 


8. Rest periods during the day e] 
able the worker to produce mt} 


and better work. 


9. Workers’ quarters should lit) 


good light and proper ventilate 


at 
10. Lessons in proper procedure ly 


helpful. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


The Formation of Slow Classes 
in Shorthand* 


1. At what point in 


r in 
formed in one grade 0 
than one grade? 


a 
* This paper was read a 
the Association of See 0 
ments of Secretarial Studie 
18, 1934, 


e Otay j 
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Would 
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Since shorthand is a progressive, 
cumulative type of study, a slow pupil 
should not be allowed to remain very 
long in a class that is getting ahead of 
him. Better still, he should not be al- 
lowed to get into a class that in all 
likelihood will quickly get ahead of 
him, for while he is still trying to 
“catch on,” trying to get the knack of 
stroking, trying to get the correct size 
and proportion of the first characters, 
struggling with the problem of where 
to place the circles, new Principles are 
being taken up daily to add to his be- 
wilderment and further to complicate 
his difficulties. The teacher, hands full 
with a class of thirty-five or forty, finds 
little if any time to individualize within 
the alloted time, and as a result the 
youngster is hopelessly “sunk” in the 


art, they simply 


stigma of failure is put upon them and 


they are defeated and discouraged 


When all they need is a little more time. 
4M inclined to believe, therefore, 
the time to form slow classes in 
and is at the end of the first 
"8 Period; but since such a plan 

Involve administrative difficul- 
Offer the suggestion, in line with 
* school-wide experiment now in prog- 

€ James Monroe High School, 
Vision be made for them at the 
"8 Of the term. Under such a 
> the achievement record and the 


that 


Markj 


C at Pro 


Plan 


I. Q. of every pupil who asks for Sten. 
Ogtaphy I should be considered. Those 
Pupils whose abilit j 


the I. Q. is low, 
achievement record, Particularly in 
English, is poor, should be Programmed 
for a slow class. The existence of 
these classes would then make possible 


necessary or desirable shifts from nor- 
mal to slow Classes, 


the end of the first 
This procedure, in My opinion, 
should be followed also for the second 
term classes and Possibly even for third 
term classes, using the achievement rec- 
ord in shorthand as a basis for classi- 
fication. The pupil who has difficulty 
taking dictation at 70 words per min- 
ute certainly should not be allowed to 
proceed to a class that will soon be re- 
quired to take dictation at 80 words 
per minute. He should rather be pro- 
gtammed to a group that will work 
along slowly, reviewing principles, 
practicing phrases, building up vocab- 
ulary, improving penmanship, and 
gtadually, but nor frantically, acquir- 
ing the required speed. Otherwise, as 
we all know, in his desperate effort to 
get the required dictation, he writes 
such abominable shorthand that he 

cannot transcribe it. 
To summarize the first question, 
then, I advocate the creation of slow 
classes most certainly in terms one and 

two, and possibly in term three. . 
2. What is the maximum proportion 
be assigned to such 

of pupils to g 
slow classes? 

There can scarcely be a fixed pro- 
portion, As many pupils, naturally, as 


and vice versa, at 
marking period. 
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pe om os Siw should be assigned 
to slow classes. There Should, how- 
ever, be created a sufficient number of 
classes to accommodate all the slow 
pupils, and such classes should be lim. 
ited to not more than 28 pupils each; 
otherwise the teacher cannot give the 
individual attention these pupils re- 
quire. 
3. Will assignment to a slow class 
permanently retard the pupil in the 
completion of the course? 
Assignment to a slow class would 
not necessarily mean retardation in the 
completion of the course—certainly no 
42—5169 O'Connell 1-23 hob on 12 
more so than would failure and repeti- 
tion of the course. The slow class, as 
I am thinking of it, would meet for 
a double recitation period and would, 
in all probability, cover the required 
amount of work by the end of the 
term. In other words, the slow pupils 
would simply be given a double allot- 
ment of time in which to complete the 
work. At the conclusion of the term, 
if uniform testing and the instructor's 
estimate show that a pupil has covered 
the required work, he could, if it then 
seemed advisable, be programmed to 

a regular class, 

4. Should the complete course be 
modified in any way so as not to 
meet Regents requirements? 

At James Monroe High School, un- 
der the inspiration and leadership of 
our Principal, Dr. Henry E, Hein, we 
have already established what we call 
the Straight Promotion School for those 
pupils who are not academically 
minded and who, judging by psycho- 
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logical tests and ach; 
seem unable ¢ 
lar course, In the curr; 
Straight Promotion Schoo} 
has been made for a Secretary: 

&toup, and at the Present tal Seg 
Class appears to be fanctionin® 
Successfully. A StOup of some 
five girls jis Programmed fy. ! 
periods of Stenography and 9 
of Typewriting under the same tea, 
who also has the Stoup for the Oi 
Petiod. In this SFOUup are pupils wis 
I. Q.’s_ below 100, fanging doy, 
through the 80’s to a low of 73, Mr 
Wera N. Mitchell, their instructor, tp 
ports that these girls, with the excep. 


Culum re 


Proy 


ne Petio4 


tion of two or three who are lazy sf 


well as dull, are actually Jearning 


shorthand. They are slow, they oed 

much individual help, constanaa ce resourceful, the most consistently good 
_ shorthand teachers in the department 
Should be entrusted with Shorthand I 


a classes—slow or Otherwise. These be- 
, mination @) 
do on the Uniform Exa 


wavering supervision, and a grea ded 
of encouragement. It will be re 
ing to see what this group is able 


— ight 00" 
weeks hence, but it is felt right 
that most of them will pass it. 


e (0 2 
The members of the Straight F . 


; i 
motion School classes will ee : 3 
quired to take a Regents Ex "se 
in shorthand nor in anything oa 
that matter,. for they are Ms 
non-diploma course. Howevet 


' ils W! 
the time comes, if these pup! 


»° cl 
take the Regents’ in some spe tba | 


0 
ject, English, perhaps, of Sh 


and their teachers feel that 
competent, they will be ae ‘a8 
portunity. But so far as mo a 
complete Shorthand course 0 
SO as not to meet the Regents» 
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reason why this should be necessary, 
After all, the Regents’ requirements in 
Shorthand are extremely easy require- 
ments. It is a very poor stenographer 
from the commercial point of view who 
cannot take dictation at 80 words per 
minute, and who cannot transcribe four 


short letters in ninety minutes, 


To summarize, I should say that it 
is neither necessary nor expedient to 
modify the shorthand course of study 
to meet the needs of our slow pupils 
in any way except in regard to the time 
element. We cannot get away from the 
fact that in shorthand we have a fairly 
fixed body of material. It must be 
learned. 


5. What teachers should be assigned 


to the instruction of these classes? 
Only the most experienced, the most 


ginning classes are the most vital of 
all to the pupil’s shorthand career, far 
more so than Regents Classes, for if the 
first year’s work is properly and thor- 
Y taught, the second year’s work 
d constitute no problem. Under 
no circumstances, It seems to me, 
Should teachers-in-training, inexperi- 
f untried new teach- 
to teach beginning 
d, and certainly not 


evinn; 
S!0Nning classes created for the bene- 


C of slow Pupils, : 
BENJAMIN FROMBERG, 
Chair 


Man, Secretarial Studies Dept. 
ntoe High School. 


ames 


English Literature and 
Psycho-Analysis 
Professor Dana, not the Dana of 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” 
member of the same family, 
time at the head of the 
of Nervous and Mental 
Cornell University’s Medi 
He was eminent in his Own patticular 
field, and had a National reputation 
second to none of his time, 


but a 
was at one 
Department 
Diseases in 
cal College. 


One of his former students remem- 
bers distinctly the manner in which 
Dr. Dana inaugurated a course of lec- 
tures in his subject. “My textbooks in 
this course will be three in number,” 
began Dr. Dana, “namely: Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, Conan Doyle's Sherlock 
Holmes, and, if I am permitted to add 
a third, Dana’s Textbook in Nervous 
and Mental Diseases. 1 do not attach 
so much importance to the third book: 
in fact, I should prefer that you make 
sure to read the first two.” 


Thus Dr. Dana paid a signal tribute 
to the value of literature in educating 
and training the individual in the de- 
velopment of character and habits. He 
pointed to the remarkable ability and 
insight of two authors particularly in 
analyzing the processes of the mind, 
both in its normal and abnormal aspects. 


Without disparagement to the genu- 
ine achievements of psycho-analysis, 
that science which will undoubtedly be 
recognized in some day not distant as 
equally important as medicine and re 
a doubtful offshoot of it—it may 
said that its official jargon cannot 
limit the unwieldy and subtle mass 
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literature. Not only will the texts of 
psycho-analysis revert to works of fic- 
tion and poetry for their examples, but 
literature itself must always prove the 
Seater corpus for psychologists. 


The psychology of poetry, as pursued 
in such works as Livingston Lowes’ 
The Road to Xanadu, can never fill so 
many instructive volumes as the poetry 
of psychology, of the sort that the 
metaphysical poets, John Donne and 
George Herbert, and their modern fol- 
lowers, Robert Browning and Emily 
Dickinson, spent their lives writing. 
Despite Max Eastman, science has not 
captured the many subtle and intangi- 
ble statements of poetry. The dissec- 
tion of a specimen fails to explain the 
life that was in it; the analysis of a 
poem by meter and foot (of the sort 
that Poe tried in his Philosophy of 
Composition) is little more than a 
coronet’s inquest; and so with the ex- 
planation of a human being into com- 
plexes and fixations. 


Yet poetry and science need not be 
antagonistic, but may work together. 
And literature and psycho-analysis, if 
either is to reach fullness, cannot exist 
separately. 

GERARD P. MEYER. 
Morris High School. 


The School for Adult 
— Jewish Education 
With the rapid growth of the con- 
cept of adult education, a new project 
in this field has just been inaugurated 


with the opening of a School for Adult — 
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The Purpose of the schoo] a a 
meet a need for authentic kien ti | 
about the Jew in the Modern y i 2 
and for the scientific Study of Jewig a 
problems in terms of world Probleme" 3 


The school boasts an exception & 
capable faculty which is wel] emit : 
to give an authoritative and scholat 3 
interpretation of modern Jewish pnb : | 
lems from the cultural as well a thy 
more practical, economic and polit bs 
aspects. Among them are Dr. Et) 
Glick, Dr. Oscar I. Janowsky, Dip 
Joshua Kunitz, Dr. Israel Knox, Dt a 
Koppel S. Pinson, and Dr. Shalt = 
Spigel. - i= 

Some of the courses offered in ® E 
first semester (Nov.-Dec. 1934) : : 
Basic Factors in Modern Jewish wa ‘ 
tory, Main Currents of Jewish ee * 
in Modern Times, The Jewish at : 
in Civilization, An Introducil’ | 


: rent yp 
' Yiddish Literature, and Cut 


ish Events and Problems. 


Further information conceia i 
istration, fees, time sche 
like can be obtained from ¢ ys 
Directors, Mr. Leo W. Fifth IM : 
Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, 62 = . 
nue, New York City. AN 
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Convention of the American 
Physical Education Association 


tion and its Easter 
will be held in Pj 


The national convention of the 27, 1935, 
American Physical Education Associa- 
REVIEWS 


Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies: 
The Social Studies 
Curriculum 


McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1934, 


N a recent issue of The New Yorb 
I Times there was featured an article 
stating that a large number of the 
“strongholds of classical tradition” 


_ in the United States were engaged 


in “drastic curricular experiments.” 
Among the “sweeping changes” to 


_ which this article alludes, one that is 
_ mentioned Prominently is the establish- 
_ ment of the social studies as a continu- 


Ous and constant factor in the school 
Curriculum. 


The tendency observed above was 
loubtlessly 4 motive for the presenta- 
no, in the Fourth Yearbook of the 
Nationa] Council for the Social Studies, 
eS both the Principles involved in an 
understanding of the basic consider- 
$ which should guide those who 
fuct the social Science curriculum,” 
4 sutvey of the leading characteris- 
achievements of social studies 
In nine American Cities. A 
: san a monograph shows that 
bated from u les are being emanci- 
traditional influences, such 


COnst 
an 


Cur ticula 
Teadj Nn 20 


as the domination of the older sub. 
jects and a rigidity of content, that 
more social studies are‘ being taught, 
and that there is considerable experi- 
mentation and reconstruction to suit 
changing needs, The writers who pre- 
sent individual viewpoints on various 
phases of cutticulum-making, and of 
whom the best known js Professor 
Judd of Chicago, are in harmony in 
urging such aims as more social real- 
ism, more teaching of social implica- 
tions in all curricular subjects. They 
see a vital need for more attention to 
current issues, correlation and articu- 
lation with other subjects, a ‘Judicious 
combination of techniques, greater ex- 
petiences in and out of the classroom 
and the school, an intelligent under- 
standing of the problems of the com- 
munity, and the introduction of the 
social studies in adult education, While 
there is no absolute agreement among 
these writers on the question of mak- 
ing the social studies the core of the 
curriculum, all favor the expansion of 
the teaching of these subjects. On this 
last point an eloquent argument is pre- 
sented by the faculty of the University 
of Chicago Laboratory Schools: 
“Under the relatively simple eco- 
nomic and social organization that 
obtained a generation ago social 
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science occupied a rather unimpor- 
tant and insecure place in the cur- 
riculum. The critical economic and 
social crisis which has assumed un- 
precedented proportions may have 
resulted in part from the fact that 
the generation now in control has 
been obliged to meet complex new 
problems without an adequate un- 
derstanding of modern society. In 
recent years the schools have begun 
to place more emphasis upon social 
science, but tests have shown re- 
peatedly that most high school grad- 
uates are still deficient in the com- 
prehension of their social and eco- 
nomic environment. It is therefore 
improbable that the generation now 
in school will be able to cope intel- 
ligently with future problems unless 
the secondary school accepts much 
greater responsibility for the promo- 
tion of understanding of the pres- 
ent social, political and economic 
order. The world-wide collapse of 
economic institutions, the inadequacy 
of political institutions, and the ra- 
pidity of change in social institu- 
tions, all argue for such a reorgani- 
zation of school curriculums as will 
lead to wide dissemination of what 
we may call a social intelligence.” 


But curriculum-making, these writ- 
ers assert, offers a number of challenges. 
The increasing complexity of the con- 
temporary world naturally poses the 
problem of what shall be taught. The 
difficulty of this problem becomes ac- 
centuated when, in view of the many 
varied types both of pupils and pupils’ 
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volume go to some lengt 
lating desirable attitudes, 
clear on the more troyb| 


¢ repress : 


h in fotny, 


into Concrete action. Thus One Write 


not at all self-evident,” he adds, “thy 


the superior history pupil is likewis | - 
: School of New York and the University 


With these concepts as an introdu | of Chicago Laboratory Schools. In both 


the superior citizen.” 


a courses according to themes, an ex- 
‘4 ample of the latter being the theme of 











cal tre 
attested to by the boast of Germantown 


etched me a 


“adaptation to change.” In fact, the 


trend away from a purely chronologi- 
atment is quite discernible, as is 


(Pa.) Friends School that it has suc- 


. ceeded in freeing itself from the Col- 


OF pened 
F 


tion, the volume under review preset | 


a sketch of the objectives, procedutts 
and curriculum content in the field 
social science teaching in seven wide 


scattered school systems of the Unite! 


States and two familiar institutions ¢ 
the “progressive” type. Orion 
curriculum-making in these places * 
not a haphazard affair; for ae ; 
reports refer to the employment 0" 


partments of research, specialists © 


directors of curriculum who af Pad 


gaged in continuous revisions f 
i i a $ ve 
eration with the elementaty © | | 


junior high schools is describe¢ © 


Baer 


vety few ate “ lege Entrance Board requirements, 


esome proh | 
lem of how to translate these attitude 


even though a large proportion of its 


E pupils take the Board’s examinations 
| and ninety per cent of its graduates go 
observes that training for good di.| 
zenship is a desideratum, but “jt; 


to college. Social science is a constant 


- in a majority of the schools, while in 


~ some it is the core of the curriculum. 


ys Nedte. 


a 


Of peculiar interest are the Lincoln 


schools social science is a constant, and 
all other subjects (even mathematics, 
as in Chicago) center about it. Curri- 


_ culum-construction is the product of 


the entire school staff, and every effort 
is made to give the pupil a great 


_ Variety of social experience. 


It is really regrettable, despite the 
Statement in the preface that “the ar- 


mi 
_ Of part of the curriculum reorgan- 


tic 
_ ticles by no means represent even a 


«lati . ° 
|< lon now under way in the United 


‘ e 9? es 
least one case. “Fusion” cours A 


social studies appear to be i, ; Pe 
lent in the junior high schoo's "gd 


fi a Ss 


the secondary levels. The cf for 


three cities definitely provide pile” | 
va 


relation with other subjects, 
two the chronological appro" 
been replaced by gradation 
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he that no mention is made of the 
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Be ale Progress in the public sec- 
“4 schools of New York City. 
© We are woefully lacking in both 
- _ a the approach which is so 
. : le in the Practice of other, 
©mmunities, nevertheless the 
eady adopted or now in 


©W and a distinctiveness of 


Organization which would have: war. 
ranted a place in the Yearbook, 
ba Lucian Lam, 
airman, History Department. 
Franklin K. Lane High School, 


Science Teaching at the Junior and 
Senior High School Levels 


By George W. Hunter. American Book 
Co. 


In recent years, the science teacher 
has almost been overwhelmed with ad. 
vice on the teaching of science. Articles 
from experienced teachers, theses from 
more or less experienced students of 
science, reports and lectures from in- 
Structors in science teaching, are ap- 
pealing to his attention so that the 
teacher with his full program of teach- 
ing and preparation of experimental 
work is apt to throw up his hands at 
this wealth of advance from so many 
sources. 

It is very fortunate for him that 
there is collected in one volume the 
most worth while material on the 
teaching of science. Every science 
teacher is indebted to Dr. Hunter for 
his intelligent and painstaking collec- 
tion, which includes all phases of sci- 
ence teaching. 

Some ofthe topics which are cov- 
ered in this book are: Development of 
science teaching; objectives; relation of 
science to the Elementary Schools and 
to the Junior and Senior High Schools; 
methods and techniques; testing; visual 
instruction; supervised study; science 
teaching that may mect individual dif- 


ferences; place of health education in 
reference reading 


the science program, 
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and the science library; planning the sumably interested in making the wae 
laboratory and the classroom; training function more effectively in the life of 


rse to determine their susceptibility 
of the teacher of science. Every chap- the child. That no Vety por cou 


and the yellow press, 





in superstitions. They we — The hosts of 
ter in the book is followed by an ex- achievements! Dave come through ts aed. gale a completion - che silat ot ee peels Pro- 
haustive bibliography. organization is no condemnation of +, course, which concentrated on attack- other Interests sore by these and 
‘eq 2m but a reflection ON its failure ing these superstitions and supplanting virtually unchecked cen allowed to po 
Not only has the author comp direct its efforts into proper Channek | them with verified truths. There j e' By the schools, 
the worthwhile articles on the teaching Dr. Holbeck holds that the p. T ae oh conclusions which come out of _ this a . f.. than tenuous hope thar 
of science, but he shows by his com- i 4. an immense potential = - this study are highly interesting: the wate a £0 one aspect of 
ments that his own point or view 1s = and that if intelligently organi 4. The students showed a matked tackle problems Mi valle a 
harmony with the best thought in ood sot stand helplessly by and : _ gain in desirable responses (true ree yy, earnestl en 
modern science teaching. cumb to the demands of selfish aoe | sponses) aiven tHerencion. fn Y tecommend a very care- 


Dr. Hunter is especially well fitted ests who howl only for “economy: 3 


to write such a book. He was for To those of us whose prime concer js 


about twenty years a successful teacher the child and his welfare, the P,T, 4 | | 
in the secondary schools at the time is an invaluable and indispensable all 


when school science was in its forma- For it is only by an articulate and pur 
tive period. Since then he has been a poseful alignment between the school 


college teacher. During all this time and the association, says Dr. Holbeck, | 


he has been in the front line of those that the child can be given the edua. 


striving to improve the teaching of tion which is his birthright. That te 


science. He combines the practical association need not resign itself to pu | 


_ evidence that the have, then D 
knowledge gained by many years of _ sillanimity, but that the power it secs | y 


. ° . ° ° . ’ CON: 
classroom and supervisory work with is within reach, is Dr. Holbeck's 


: : _ . . be at: | 
the knowledge gained by investigations tention. How this power can | 


| | in a progral 
in educational theory. tained, he points out in p 8 
embodying seventeen specific, pf 
and immediately workable recom® 


dations. 


No science teachers can afford to be 
without this book. 
Epcar A. BEDFORD. A. H. LASS: 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 
Analysis of Activities and Potentiali- An Experimental hig me 
ties for Achievement of the tious and Ot “ep 
Parent-Teacher Association Beliefs 


hard 
By Elmer S. Holbeck. Teachers Col- By Otis W. Caldwell and Get 


ficatio® 
lege, Bureau of Publications, Colum- Lundeen. Bureau of Publi’. 
bia University. $1.50. 


Teachers College, Columbia. 


: anefit 
: . erimet 
There are over 1,000,000 members The students in this oT we 
_ of the Parent-Teacher Association dif- which units of general ee . iff 
fused throughout the country, all pre- used were tested befoze 


— = 
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struction in regard to unfounded be- 
_liefs effective, specific instruction re- 
_ lated to such beliefs is necessary. 


Caldwell and Lundeen have made a 


f 


A founded be! 
of Supers 


s) Pitiably fey af lored. And certainly, 


, I reading of this stud 
2. Belief among young people in lum makers who are j sane oe 
unfounded ideas used in this study ing life and meanin ae ac 
seems to be largely due to lack of in- of study. This is on i he et. 
formation, that marks the beginn; 
a ginning of an epoch. 
3. In order to make remedial in- Here is a curriculum th Pig 
fully Toots out specific errors through 
Specific instructions. It is a challenge 
to those studies’ which have compla- 
cently languished in untruth, or, at 
Ty best, “the twilight of dubiety.” It is 
FS. a courageous step in the only direction 


that education can justifiably move— 
the truth. 


If these discoveries have any very 
wide applicability, and there is eve 


signal contribution. The next step, and 
by far the most important one, must be 


A. EL 1. 
taken by those who daily traffick in 


Superstitions of a much more 


potent 
nature. There 


has long been a need Becoming a Writer 


°F some such curriculum ijn the socia! By Dorothea Brande, Harcourt, Brace. 
sciences where the holding of un- $2.00. 


lefs is fraught with conse- 


a of grave personal and social The Writing of Fiction 

of eth van ng Pervasive influence By A.chur Sullivant Hoffman, W. W. 
nda 

callow min of all sorts upon the Norton. $3.00. 


ds 
besa little of our student body has 


Though addressed primarily to those 
60 ¢o attempts have been made who feel themselves gravid with great- 


~ Almose = through the curriculum, the _ ness, but lack the wherewithal to make 
u 


niversal vulgarization and de- themselves articulate, Mrs. Brande’s re 
“Uch f N Of the immature mind by markable little manual has much 
FES aS the movies. the radio, offer to the English teacher desperately 
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gtappling with the problem of making 
his students write with sincerity and 
effectiveness. For the underlying princt- 
ples of writing remain the same for the 
writer with an itch for immortality, and 
for the student who has a “composi- 
tion” to do. Basically, both are striv- 
ing to objectify an inner turbulence, 
and to bring order out of chaos. And 
it is to this aspect of the writing proc- 
ess that Mrs. Brande addresses herself. 
She approaches writing first from the 
unconscious self, maintaining with 
much pertinence that good writing 1s 
largely a matter of making the un- 
conscious flow, removing the natural 
obstacles to spontaneity. Mrs. Brande’s 
comments on the relationship between 
the uninhibited unconscious and good 
writing are particularly illuminating. 
The art of writing, she further con- 
tends, does not come easily to most. 
Writing is a rigorous discipline, and 
only those who have unrelentingly sub- 
jected themselves to it, can have even 
the slightest hope of success. The 
commonly accepted notion that writing 
is a somewhat occult occupation, finds 
little favor with Mrs. Brande. The 


writer who waits for the divine afflatus: 


to animate him, Mrs. Brande finds a 
pitiful, impotent figure. Good writing 
is not an accident but the result of 
consistent, intelligent application. Of 
course, the writer must have some na- 
tive endowments. But the importance 
of these has been vastly overempha- 
sized. Enlightened sweating over daily 
assignments is far more profitable in 
the long run than patient waiting for 
the mystic call of the Muse. 
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This 1s not a dusty treatise On 
niques, plot construction, or veri 
cility. It is a practical guide which fa. 
tempts to make of the young wri 
instrument more sensitive to the , Mt 


ane 


faces and the depths of the fascinati | 
chiaroscuro of life. The emphag ny 
throughout 1is~ the inner life ee 4 
which, in the last analysis, every ie . 

| the theoretical. 


must draw for his material. 
There is no academic odor abo, 


Mrs. Brande’s recommendations, sh. | 


speaks from long and successful expeti 
ence with young and aspiring writes 


And what she has to say for those who | - 


contemplate literature as a career, has 


equal applicability for the tender, ado. | 
lescent shoots which require a simil | 


regimen if they are not to wither be 
fore they blossom. . Writing, Mb. 
Brande feels, is not only a craft i- 
volving highly specialized skills; 1 i 
first and last a way of life, an attitud 
toward the materials of experience. 


of encomia which ‘Becoming 


books can match its unaffected 5! 
plicity, its easy, conv 
ner and its sure and effective treat 
of the most crucial problem in writing 
Mr. Hoffman’s ‘“The Writing 
tion” is diametrically opposed Y 43 
Brande’s book, both in tone "i 
content. It wastes little time i 
around in the unconscious, Of ; 
to evolve a rationale of wiitlOB: iy 
sumes that its readers are o 406 
need advice of a more advan¢ MS 
technical nature. -Consequent 
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Hoffman deals with such matters as 
. dialogue, continuity, opening and clos- 


3 situations, character, action, look- 


» ing 
ing for the market, selling the manu- 
script, etc. His treatment is very thor- 


ough and concise, and based on sound 
pedagogical procedure Growing as it 
does out of the author's own teaching 
experience, it does not smack at all of 

There is much here that will be of 
profit to the amateur as well as the 
more seasoned writer. Those who want 
to discover how to tell a story dra- 
matically and effectively, and how and 
where to sell it, cannot afford to be 
without this very comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the principles of the art of 
fiction. 

Ic is not at all certain that literary 
greatness will attend the efforts of 
those who follow Mr. Hoffman’s very 


the suggestive formulae and procedures 


_ advocated in “The Writing of Fiction” 
We add our own little whoop o 4 g iction 
praise to an already substantial chon | 


certainly ought to aid the writer in in- 
‘teasing his powers and in selling his 


E Product, To P . 
Writer’ has evoked. Few, if anf | those who live by their 
me A 
ersational mi” 


Pens, this is no niggardly consideration. 
in Mr. Hoffman’s well-organized 
1,  l8agingly written volume they 


— will 
) find how One can have his art and 


€at it, 


A Guide to Civilized Loafing 


By Har 
Ty A. Overstreet . 
ton, $2.00. : W. W. Nor 


Fly 
shed With the vision of an abun- 


Out to come, Dr. Overstreet 





- has:come to us. “It js 


precise and practical instructions. But - 


writes, ‘‘Almosr Overnight, a new ide 
a 


: th ghz? 8 

ist Wwe ate to have ial hae wile 
our lives as we please. Hitherto, in an 
age of Scarcity, we have had és ive 
our hostages to toil. Now in A € 
of plenty, we can look forward to dl 
increasing amount of time that is our 
own. We have, to an extent, grown 
work-wise. In the future we shall grow 
leisure-wise. The old world of op- 
pressive toil is passing, and we enter 


ow upon a new freedom for our. - 


geen His “Guide to Civilized Loaf- 
ing 1s an attempt to plot the infinite 
possibilities for creative and profitable 
leisure-time activity that now lie dor- 
mant in most of us. How, asks Dr. 
Overstreet, will you enrich your souls, 
when the millenium, only faintly ap- 
parent as yet, descends upon you, and 
engulfs you in its endless leisure? Dr. 
Overstreet ventures a confident an- 
swer. A following of this ingenious 
suggestion, Dr. Overstreet implies, will 
make the leisure beridden individual a 
richer and deeper person. Learn to 
live with yourself; learn to live more 
fully and significantly with others; 
take up hobbies, collect stamps, murals, 
butterflies; travel; read; build a body 
that is more than a means of locomo- 
tion and food-getting; work with zeal, 
utilize your powers to the fullest. Ad- 
venture with your senses and your 
soul. Open wide the throttle of life. 
The new leisure will soon be upoa you 
and these will be some of the guiding 
principles in a life to be devored t0 


civilized loafing. 
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It must be confessed that Dr. Over- 


street’s bland, chatty invitations t0 the | 


soul to loaf intelligently have a rather 
Utopian flavor. What they will mean 
to the vast army of the unemployed, to 
those living on the edge of starvation, 
to those harrowed by fear and inse- 
curity, it is difficult to conceive. They 
will surely not be encouraged by Dr. 
Overstreet’s subtly scented wisdom. 
Nor will they find any reality in his 
brash refusal to see the rawness of life 
as it is today. Certainly, there is noth- 
ing in this sweet and rosy chatter which 
will soothe either the flesh or the minds 
of those who have been torn by the 
conflicts of the last few years. Their 
problem, and it is the most pressing 
one, is the immediate tomorrow. And 
until, for them, the fears of tomorrow 
are forever removed, and the spectre of 
unemployment and poverty forever 


+f 


cital of the joys of leisure must ha : 
so much rhetoric. ; 
... Some there will be who will ge; | 

Typ 


laid, Dr. Overstreet’s enthusias 
Ic 


© Jug > 


much enjoyment and insight from p. 
Overstreet’s book. For despite his = 
phetic capers, Dr. Overstreet is iat | 
taining and resourceful. For Pe | 
whom life has treated kindly, his i 
vice will have much relevance, The 
will be able to understand him, anj 
profit by his philosophy. The other 
however, do not need this, yet. Then 
will be time for such a word for them, 
Dr, Overstreet, though he does no 
seem to know it, speaks to the priv. 
leged classes only. He does not stem. 
to grasp the incongruity of trying to | 
loaf, even in an uncivilized fashion, } 
with the only too audible howls of the 


wolf outside the door. 
A. H.L. 
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we really need is a system of educatio, 


T seems to me that what 
| he possibility of recognizing 


for those people who have in them t 
the best, for those who have that kind of intelligence which can bg 


trained. to recognize the best in every branch of human achievemen} 


philosophy. science, education, social organization... 


—art, politics, 
and for the third class, the masses, 


For the first class, for the élite, 


training is not of vital importance, for the first has genius and intu- 


tion, and the other has unre 


training is of supreme importance. On them rests the responsibility 


of directing the world, © 


out for it by the few—the few religiou 


leaders, the few great artists—there Is achieved the greatest good 


for the greatest number. . - - 


| F 
But this, as well as every other problem, moral, intellectual, an 


artistic, can be solved only by men trained to discern W 


are of most value and most suitable for the civ 


__men humble enough in themselves to recognize those 4 


and responsible enough to realize their duties to those belo 


MARY COLUM 


In her article "The Need for an Elite, 
Forum and Century, October, 1933. 


; 
: 


f seeing that in following the destiny marked 


5s leaders, the few politica | 


| 





hat ideas * 


‘ization they sory” 
bove them | 


w them 


( 
f 


asoning passion. But for the middlemen, : 


| CONFESS—I ACCUSE! 


I 


I F present pedagogical practices and 
theories favoring segregation and 
superior education for “bright” chil- 
dren had prevailed when I went to 
high school, I would never have been 
graduated. Teachers would have found 
me “unfit for an academic education.” 
They would have recommended that I 
leave school and go to work, for my 


- scholarship was the poorest imaginable. 


I was left back but once in one sub- 
ject, but had to repeat “Caesar,” ““Cic- 
ero” and Algebra in special classes 
after failing the Regents’. I failed all 
my Regents’ save two the first time 
I took them. Though I got passing 
marks in such subjects as Latin and 
English, I never knew what they were 
all about. I could not translate, do any 
grammar, or comprehend what modi- 
fiers were all about. I was graduated 
at the end of the normal four years on 
a certificate, since, in my senior term, 


I had failed two out of three Regents’ 
tests, 


- entered college, where the first 
ie a poor scholarship continued. 
Ries first term I passed English, 
haar —— Physical Training. I failed 
Scent ther four subjects. In my second 
th cone failed Latin and Chemistry, 
A aig a year high school subjects. 
ailure in either would have 


meant automatic suspension for a year. 
In desperation, I cheated in Chemistry 
by copying others’ “lab” experiments 
and by keeping my text open during 
recitations. In Latin I used a “pony” 
for translations, occasionally interlin- 
ing the text. I passed in both subjects. 
Though an improvement in scholar- 
ship had set in, it was not sufficient 
to pass me without those aids. I am not 
justifying cheating, but merely men- 
tioning it to show how poor a student 
I was. From that time on there were 
no failures. However, my record was 
not good enough to warrant my taking 
the secondary education course for 
teacher-in-training for high schools. 

I entered the high school system 
after two years of war service and four 
years service in the elementary schools, 
both as teacher of common branches 
and as teacher of the seventh and eighth 
grades on a promotion license. Besides 
holding these positions, I have also 
taught English to foreigners, and 
taught in the Vacation Playgrounds as 
teacher and principal. I have taught 
successfully in the high schools for the 
past twelve yeats. For ten years 
taught in the evening schools and a 
college. At the same time, I attended a 
university and secured its degree. My 
ratings have always been satisfactory 
and at times have been of special merit. 


This is mentioned only to show the 
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my disheast- 


and to give 
fol- 


rovement over 


h school days 
ance to the story that 


great imp 
ening hig 
proper bal 
lows. 

Il 


Certain psychological changes oe 
curred while I was in college which 
freed me of childhood repressions, pto- 
ducing instead some initiative, self- 
assurance and mastery: My general in- 
tellectual and psychological backward- 
ness was due to repression and fear. 
These killed commonsense, self-respect 
and assurance tO achieve success in 
anything I undertook. The change in 
personality and intelligence that pet 
mitted success in college and teaching 
came about through yarious kinds of 
freedom, courage and the growth of 
confidence and self-respect: 

The backwardness still showing up 
to the end of my first year in college 
was due to the teaching, of learning, 
of the wrong psychological reactions 
from childhood up. Repression was 
the effective weapon which held me 
back: repression in the hands of my 
teachers, parents, school-teachers and 
playmates. All these were past-masters 
in the art. Each one repressed me 
through fear of punishment of harm. 
Fach one said in effect: “Do as I tell 
you, or I'll spank, punish or beat you 
up.” They terrorized me, robbing me 
of common sense, courage, self-respect 
and joy. They built fear into me. T hey 
were more cruel than war, for its 


cruelties are impersonal and non-de- 


liberate. The bomb from above and 
shell of the distant gun strikes one by 
accident, as I found in France. 


My patents laid the basis for ps 
logical maladjustment by their i 
sant quarrels which terrorized ys chi 
dren. For one thing they quatre | 
over our poverty, each blamigentt 
other. Poverty confirmed in me ‘. 


impression learned otherwise: I was, 


nobody. 

My parents were too strict in thei 
discipline. Their theory of child natu 
apparently was that it was intrinsical} 
bad and that badness had to be knocked 
out of a child. We children were 
browbeaten by the display of a cat. 
nine-tails whenever we were noisy, of 
did something not desired by our par. | 


ents. Often we wete spanked for 


some real, of imaginary perversents. — 


Though my mother, being hom 

spanked me more, I was in pee | 
dread of my father, 4 giant in My } 
young eyes. His “If you don’t ob | 
me through love, ’ll make you os | 
me through fear,” terrified me i | 


yeats. 
My parents’ overconcer 


fare had worse personality effect 
posed to have 4 physical w 3 


. use oH 
which under strain might ¢t o 
of this 


(though I didn’t learn 48 
was about fourteen) » we ae 


to fight. This was impress ent | 
the time , 


n for my we 
5, SUP 


early, perhaps at 1 00 
kindergarten. Then ea of OF 
ing home one day and boa ‘ pad 


triumph over 4 
stroyed some san 


classmate: of A 
Urged on by anothet . 400 ae 


d-box wok ad st 


the culprit home to » vost A" 
a % 


? ; 
glorious, herolc, and suc 
I felt soon disappeare 


— 


nes 
ee 
— nee — 


“ee =e 


arental lecture. It was to be a long 
while before 1 again realized any kind 
of successful achievement. 

Religious training helped to impress 
fear upon me with its emphasis upon 
sin and death. My parents partly con- 

tributed to this by the prayer they taught 
me to say upon retiring: “If I should 
die before 1 wake, I pray the Lord my 
soul to take.” Many a night I went to 
bed worrying over death, and wonder- 
ing if I would wake up in the morn- 
ing. 

School was like home, a place where 
one kept quiet and sat still and did 
only what one was told to do. If one 
did not, there was punishment. Once 
in the Three-A, I stood upon my seat 
to see one of the early Fords go by. 
The teacher struck my hand twice with 
a rattan. That term I was deficient in 
arithmetic, evidently a reaction to the 
teacher. The longer I stayed in school 
the more I hated it. To maintain disci- 
pline, the teachers constantly gave us 
orders: “Hands behind backs,” “Mark 
time, march,” ‘Do this busy work,” 
a * on. Inwardly : rebelled against 
~ Justice of making the innocent 

e with the guilty. My last two 
ir in the elementary school were un- 
: ey After one month in the Six-B 
Men ri ‘ppee into the Seven-A. From 
ano ti | graduation, I was deficient 

metic and Grammar. 

T hated school for its deathly silence, 


its inactiv; 
ment fone and the fear of punish 
or talking. A bad mark in cor 


duct 
W 
as to be avoided, for I was prom- 


Is in 
ed Whippings at home if my school 


card showed misbehavior. The fears 
and worries of the school were brought 
home where studying was done under 
adverse conditions. Five of us shared 
the room after supper. If that wasn’t 
enough, there was an ill-smelling oil- 
stove, and a tobacco and pipe that 
smelled as bad. Often my head ached 
from the foul air. Catarrh and eye- 
strain added to the misery. 

These home and school repressions 
made me feel shy, sensitive, and 
crushed. It encouraged the boys to pick 
on me, calling me “sissy,” taking my 
hat and playthings. I did not fight, for 
I was too cowardly. Why fight when 
I might get hurt, or be spanked at 
home for fighting? I was confirmed in 
the boys’ low estimate of my prowess 
and character by the fact that I couldn’t 
hit a baseball beyond the infield, if at 
all. I accepted their naive belief in “‘in- 
nate capacity.” Their treatment, added 
to parental derisions, deficiencies in 
Arithmetic and Grammar, and my fail- 
ures to pass Regents, made me feel 
that I was “dumb” and a nobody. 


lil 


Thus when I entered college, I was 
immature—emotionally, mentally and 
physically. 1 had no record, or mem- 
ory of successful achievement in any- 
thing. I couldn’t swim, dance, sing, 
draw, play any musical instrument, of 
do anything well. I could play the 
outheld better than anyones else, but 
since I couldn't hit 1 made no teams. 
I could run long distances of a mile 
and two, at fourteen years, much bet- 
ter than other boys, but did not ty 
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out for the high school cross-country 
ream until my semior year. Then it 
came about through a boast made by 
chance to the team captain. I made the 
team, ran in several dual meets, but 
was forced out by mother who feared 
I might strain myself. 

I went to college because my mother 
wanted me to do so in order to avoid 
taking up a trade. 1 was to take up 
teaching as a stepping-stone to law of 
medicine. I had no confidence that I 
would succeed in either. I wanted to 
study government so that as a well- 
trained administrator I could help 
abolish corruption and inefficiency in 
the City Administration. That prob- 
lem to my mind then was the big 

problem in life. My studies would pre- 

pare me to teach Civics in high school, 
whereby I could earn the money to pre- 
pare myself further for City service. 
College life and other experiences 
not only changed that ambition, but 
changed my scholarship and person- 
ality. I acquired the self-respect, con- 
fidence and courage that long had been 
wanting. For one thing, I resolved to 
become a teacher of the Social Sciences, 
to do something to help make society 
democratic. My studies were partly ac- 
countable for this ambition to abolish 
war and poverty, but it was a student 
in a Public Speaking class who started 
me on the new track. An Italian boy 
__ spoke on how tariffs affected our broth- 
































hours twice a we 


in college. 


a wall-flower; I 


out after class to compliment him upon 
his good Christian doctrine. To my to train all summer. 
su eprise he was a Socialist. After an flash temporarily, 
hour of embittered argument we novice race and m 
be: 


Q 
oe 


parted. Soon afterwards 
lege, but I made conta 
students similarly interested t 
ing of the World War com %™ | 
of the wisdom of the new 
of economic betterment, tho. 
I see that the wrong Psycholop;. 
actions men made to each other 
to situations are mote impo 
the resulting economic eff 


At the end of my first be 
my fraternity brothers to "a 
didn't amoun es 
e 
so? 


I hadn’t made any society vl 
The next fall I came back ! 
“ers in Europe and here. I sought him try out for cross-country: 
so “dumb” that I didn 


winning 4 


aking 


he left 


Cts win 


a grocetly 


ege 


t kno 


the 


Philogt 


r*aNt tha 


me ! 


My first few days in college Fs . 
a new sense of importance. | y» 

hed by a gr f"y oe 
rushed by a group of “Y. MC 4») 
boys who turned out to be membes 
of a national fraternity. They had nis 
taken me for the captain of my hich 
school baseball team. Our names wer 
similar. The attention they paid mele : 
the son of a man my family knew o 
seek me out and invite me to meet his | 
fraternity brothers. Their frankness a i 
their flattery led me to join. Fratemiy 
life was the first step in the 
of a new personality. For 
I sought out a job in 
where I had clerked al 
However, : long hours there an” 
ek at fraternity 


ings helped cause failures my 


buildiog 
one thing, | 


Om | 


day Saturdifs 
me | 
moet | 


S 


| 
eI 
ib 


_ glasses. Not only did this help in my 





‘studies. 


earn. 1 became a hero and a somebody IV 
overnight. It seemed that everyone 
spoke to me by my first name. In time, 
‘- was to lead to popularity which 
brought elections to many student po- 
sitions: class treasurer, class delegate 
19 the representative body, member of 


election boards, track-manager, and the 


Today that hope of peace and de. 


self has done little to build democracy, 
Movements like the “I, Q.” and the 
“bright child,” with their unscientific 
investigation of the nature and causes 
of intelligence, with their neglect of 
the psychological aspects and causes of 
intelligence, are undemocratic since 
they are so unfair. 


é. 
The college health examination was 
the means of discovering a defect in my 
‘oht. I was required to wear eye- 
ci i That is why this article is written: 
to call attention to the fact that be- 
yond statistics lie those psychological 
experiences which most educators 
never had, or have forgotten. If they 
knew more about the psychological 
and emotional nature of people, they 
would not be planning segregation, or 
enriched education, for “bright chil- 
dren” only. Beyond statistics lie those 
things that cannot be measured ob- 
jectively: inner impressions, and re- 
sponses, past psychological experiences 
My last two years in college found and the repressive inactivity of the 
me a successful student and a student 2V¢t@ge Classroom. Statistics do not 
leader. I was held in esteem by all for 9™easure the causes of I. Q’s, or of 
my Pacifist views and belief in democ- Scholarship. Correlation between the 
facy. On graduation, I voluntarily en- two does not indicate the causes either. 


ra aap army and went overseas to The necessary thing to do is to 
° my bit in making the world safe for learn fully the personality history of 

nm ae : felt the balance of power each child, particularly of the “dull,” 
ripe be maintained in the favor of who -has been more neglected than 
tions oe more democratic na- the “bright.” This probably is most 
the son ough I had no illusions about difficult, if not impossible. ere 
attained. of democracy that had been we have ready the pedagogical know!- 
to do 5 a the war I might be able edge and theory necessary f0 ae 
dieting ne to make the world _ intelligent, wholesome person — 
Stall ct ‘IC, as a war record might fore- All we need to do Is C0 socialize the 
— classroom, abandoning the artificial in- 


studies, but in general psychological 
experiences. I found I could hit base- 
balls out to the outfield and beyond. 
Young men of my age and older be- 
gan to accept me as an equal, choosing 
me in their ball games. The self-re- 
spect that had come to me was as 
great as my former feeling of inferior- 
ity. If I could hit and run as well, or 
better, than other boys, then I felt I 
must have the brains to do well in my 
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centives of learning such as fear, pun- 
‘shment and superficial rewards. Let 
‘us give a social purpose to learning in 
place of the goal of competitive inde- 
pendence for personal security at 
others’ expense, of in disregard of 
others. Let us teach for self-respect, 
self-control and expression, and much 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AS THE CORE — 
OF THE CURRICULUM 


-~ 


ii THE writings of the frontier think- 
ers during the depression period, 
one can scarcely fail to be continuously 
impressed by the unanimity with which 
secondary education is indicted on the 
charge of failure to enlighten poten- 
tial citizenry on current political, social 
and economic problems. According to 
Briggs, “By any reasonable criteria, 
the investment by the public in second- 
ary education has failed to pay aca 
demic and social dividends that justify 


the huge expenditure of time, effort, 
able audit, high school students to fac 


and money. By any reason 


secondary education for the masses is 
bankrupt.” In the words of McAn- expresses av 
drew? ““The present generation of citi- 
zens are political morons, and itis the coming 
fault of the schools—which have ne- 
glected their main business—training 


in politics.” 


___ ondary Education,” Teachers 
_jege Record (October, 1932). 


q ‘January 16, 1934. 


——_——— - 
+ Briccs, THOMAS H.: “A Vision of ae the chief contribution 
Ol- 


2 McANDREW, WILLIAM, in the “Sun,” 


_ * Jupp, CHARLES H.: Problems of Educa- 
tion in the United States. New York: Mc- 


4 *NzWLON, JESSE, in the “Sun,” Febru- give youth an 


of our problem cases will gj 

Let us educate for adjuscetl t 
growth, and not for acquisitive ie | 
Let us educate for courage y,, ,' i 
or through fear. Let us seek ha by | 
of the things and standards wey,1, +: 
condemn before we pass indopee ; 


ANONYMOts 


w 


It would be entirely superfluous t | 
demonstrate, even accepting modem 
psychological claims in the realm of 
transfer of training, that the knowl. 
edges, habits, skills, attitudes, and 
other concomitants which may unde | 
niably be derived from the study of 
algebra, geometry, physics, chemisty, 
Spanish, German, stenography, book- > 
keeping, domestic arts, fine atts, musi 
‘ghetoric, and most of the other sh 
jects are nevertheless of little of 0 
assistance in realistically equipp!%s Y 
e the critial 


issues of today and tomorrow. Jo 
jewpoint that more 


. en at 
more non-social science schoolm 


share when he states rs 


‘There is no more urgent pro iw 
fronting the educational syste™ oa | 


i fa 
the curriculum. 0 these f 


lums to the experience of yous | 
will be a fuller understar ing 
ciety and its ‘nstitutions: 1 ig 
Newion! puts it more pint is 
claring that “Out immediat sul oth 
d the entire 4 


n understanding of the twentieth 
ndustrial society in which they 
The curriculum of the school 


Jatio 
century ! 


live. 7? 
must be reconstructed and focused 
upon contemporary American life. ... 


The need for social and economic un- 


derstanding 1s desperate.” 

The idea that the social sciences 
ought to be the basis of the curricu- 
jum can hardly be considered a prod- 
uct of current educational philosophy. 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Mad- 
json, Monroe, and other founders of 
this nation long ago made it clear that, 
‘1 order for a self-governing republic 
to exist, it is necessary to have a sys- 
tem of education in which law, govern- 
ment economics, and general welfare 
shall be the predominating studies. 
European influences, scholastic tradi- 
tions, college entrance requirements, 
state departmental regulations, and the 
educational lag have all combined to 
deprive education of its primary func- 
tion in a democracy. Education can 
never command the confidence of the 
people until it assumes this function. 


Peed ° many hopeful indications 
City ondary education in New York 
right is progressing steadily along the 
se Most encouraging was the 
ios of Superintendent Campbell,® 
aa suming his post, that he was 
sain interested in providing better 
iIdsle in the social sciences. Dr. 
Science — before the Social 
Socal gs eachers Association that 
thinciad an should be the basis of 
um,” the realistic overhaul- 


‘ 
C 
Eve -AMPBEL 


Ning Pos L, HAROLD G,, in “New York 


t” January 11, 1934. 


ing of the course of study in Ameri- 


can History which is now well under 


way, the proposed extension of the 
course in Economics, and the proposed 
plan to codrdinate all of the social sci- 
ences under one director, are likewise 
highly encouraging phenomena. 

Nevertheless, even the revision of 
all of our existing social science courses 
will not adequately meet the exigencies 
of the situation. At present, there is 
lacking a proper wind-up for our 
courses in this sphere. The teachers 
and students are alike exhausted by 
the unequal struggle against time, 
space, and the Regents’. Consequently, 
our students end their work at the 
point where the serious study of the 
social sciences should really begin, ze., 
in the present and future. 

The following steps might well be 
taken if the social studies are to be 
elevated to their proper place in our 
educational sun: 

1. Social Science, like English and 
Physical Training, should be a requi- 
site for each of the eight terms of the 
secondary school course. The unit sys- 
tem should be overhauled to require 
four units in social science for gradua- 
tion instead of three as at present. 

2. The present courses in social sci- 
ence: Community Civics, European 
History, American History, and Eco- 


‘nomics, should be relegated to the first 


three years with new courses provided 
for the senior yeat based almost en- 
tirely on contemporary problems. Two 
courses are suggested as fulfilling the 
need for a proper culmination of the 
mit of the choice of a two OF three 
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work in this area. First of all, a course 
should be provided in “Current Politi- 
cal, Social, and Economic Problems,” 
based on the study of newspapers, 
magazines, and all other available 
types of current materials of all points 
of view with special emphasis on con- 
troversial questions of the day. Al- 
though the committee on Social Stud- 
ies recommended such a course back 
in 1916, “with the purpose of giving 
a mote definite, comprehensive, and 
deeper knowledge of some of the vital 
problems of social life and thus of 
securing a more intelligent and active 
citizenship,” we have not yet provided 
it for our students. Secondly, we must 
develop a solid course in American 
Government for the senior year. The 
present course in Community Civics 
and the few weeks of government 
given in conjunction with the Amer- 
ican History Course are woefully in- 


adequate. 


The proposed course should be or- 
ganic, functional, critical, and con- 
structive in its nature. That is, it must 
deal not only with skeletal elements, 
but it must also treat of government 
as it actually operates; it must point 
out specific weaknesses in operation; 
and it must, finally, indicate means of 
improvement available through demo- 
cratic ayenues of approach. 

; 3, A sufficient number of new so- 
cial sciences courses should be devel- 
oped and made available so as to per- 


_!N. E, A. Committee on Social Studies, 


Social Studies in Secondary Educa- - 


year elective group in socia 
students especially proficient : 
ested in this field. This is ap 1% 
logical as the present aie as 
where six of seven years of cat nt 
foreign languages may be gees 
Such courses as Comparative Gane 
ment, Social and Cultural] Histo ay 
America, History of Economic a 
trines, History of Latin America . 


l sej 
¢ © fo, 


. suggestive only. 


4, The Regents’ Examinations should 
be abolished in the Social Sciences Ff 
order to liberate teachers from the ne. 
cessity of overemphasizing content 
which is of traditional import only, 
The habits, attitudes, and appreciations 
which. are of the utmost importance in 
the social studies are not and cannot 
be measured by such examinations. 

5. The revised course of study i 
European History | completed some 
years ago should be officially adopted 
and used. Courses now in the procs 
of revision ought likewise to be set 10 
motion as soon as possible. | 

6. Arrangements with officals © 
the State Department of hove 
should be made to permit of the ov : 
hauling of the present unit set-up 
the light of social necessity; 

7. "Tibexalieation of college ae 
requirements should likewise be $= 
to permit of the aforemention 
ricular modifications. , 

8, Machinery should be ae 
tion for the gradual develop™ cous 
eventual adoption of a unin” it 
in Social Science, as S&€ fo! mi 40" 
State Department of Educa io fro? 
nary, 1933, which will be dis 


pr 
and 


a AT i EI A A LAO CL TLIC neta eone rete 


the present set-up of separate subject 
matter courses. 

The curriculum of our secondary 
schools, apart from the social sciences, 
ought to be reoriented toward the con- 
temporary scene so as to contribute its 


utmost to our charges who will all too 
soon become directly involved in the 
efforts of our generation to tesolve the 
present deadlock of social forces, 


MICHAEL Levine, 
New Utrecht High School. 


HELPING THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED GIRL 


ike so-called “physically restricted” 
class in the James Monroe High 
School was organized to take care of 
the physically handicapped girl, the 
girl who would be “‘lost,”” so to speak, 
if programmed to a regular physical 
training class in which activities such 
as would make it impossible for the 
handicapped pupil to participate were 
the order of the day. The choices in 
such a class would be to participate in 
activities that would be harmful, or to 
feport to the study hall, or merely to 
sit idly by while the class worked. Any 
of these procedures would defeat the 
purpose of a health education pro- 
gtam. We felt that anything we could 
do to give the ill-adjusted child a 
Place in the sun”—to adjust her 
school life, to help her gain a normal 
ae on life, to restore her confi- 
hee . in her own abilities, to improve 
sir ee and to point the way to 
an Fe should certainly be 
Pil a - We aimed to have the pu- 
” bedi to normal activity as soon 
fie hav &. Our efforts along these 
as e not Proved in vain, as we 
© show in this report. 
lecteg te this group are Se- 
S of recommendation 


by the family physician. In cases of 
doubt, students are re-examined (with 
the permission of the parent) by one 
of the staff of physicians sent to the 
school by the Bronx County Medical 
Association for the annual medical ex- 
amination. Physically handicapped stu- 
dents submit a doctor’s report every 
six months, 

Physically handicapped students are 
classified according to the recommen- 
dations of the doctor, into three groups, 
namely: a partially restricted, a greatly 
restricted, and a wholly restricted 
group. The medical blank also pro- 
vides recommendations for physio- 
therapy and massage treatments in a 
specially equipped room. This service 
is provided by the combined resources 
of the department of physical educa-” 
tion and a philanthropic agency, “The 
Followers,” which is affiliated with the 
New York Philanthropic League. 

Two specially trained registered 
technicians, one of whom is a regis- 
tered nurse as well, are on duty all 
day for three days in each week. The 
treatment they give consists of mas- 
sage, muscle training, electro-stimula- 
tion, infra-red and ultra-violet rays. 

In the few cases where swimming 1s 
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indicated by the doctor, and the par- Hospital has been generous ine 


ent’s consent is obtained, the pupils us of his time and attention baat class tournaments are conducted, 


with regard to home care of pupils, 


e * 8 8 jnter- “ e e . e | 
are programmed to the pool. Special visiting the school and taki, : an award being given to winners at Fight girls were allowed to take part | 
recommendations are given to the interest in anyone recommended |, the end of the gn ” . cpm activities. One hun- 

~——- ere problem 
swimming teacher. All vusil vs a Two students wno were P ted two elevator passes were issued, 
, pupils are required to ious to the present term, one ten pupils were rec 
There i reful check on health = reoulation WEAr the cases previ0 _ ommended for the 
ere is a ca gu costume with the eXCEption of whom had not been a member of privilege of having two sets of books, 


supervision in this group. A teacher, 
a health supervisor, interviews the pu- 
pils individually during the health 
supervision period and, when neces- 
sary, invites the parent to share in a 
conference on the welfare of the child. 

In all, six teachers assist this group, 
namely: one teacher of health educa- 
tion who organizes the activity pro- 
gram and supervises all health records; 
one teacher-in-training of health edu- 
cation, one teacher of hygiene, one 
masseuse, one physiotherapy technician, 
and one teacher of swimming. 


of a few orthopaedic cases 


this group before, were given special 
wear sports clothes, 


organization tasks in connection with 
the carrying out of the above program. 
We can report a marked improvement 
‘. attitude in both cases. One had a 
cutting record previously. She has not 
been absent from the restricted activity 
class this term unless officially absent 
from school. The other had been de- 
linquent in attending to the condition 
of her teeth, and is now having re- 
parative work done. A third, a very 
bad orthopaedic case who did nor 
even want to make the effort to come 
to the gymnasium, is now reporting 
and taking part in the quiet games, 
seemingly interested in the group 
spirit. 


With the cooperation of the faculty 


One pupil was required to have her 
Program adjusted because of a heavy 
academic load. Forty pupils were as- 
signed to the rest group, Thirty-two 
were assigned to corrective classes with 
special supervision. One hundred 
forty-five were assigned to greatly re- 
stricted and seventy-five to slightly re- 
stricted activities. Ten were given the 
privilege of using the pool. The entire 
group was examined at the beginning 
of the term for defects in vision, teeth, 
and for pediculosis. No one was al- 
lowed to receive a passing mark un- 
less her record was satisfactory at the 
end of the term. Twenty-one girls were 
assigned to physiotherapy twice a week 
in addition to participation in the 
physical education program. These 


who May 


. The partially restricted group ; = 
vided with such games as Ping pon 
Indian club bowling, badminton, blad. 
der volley ball, tenequoit, and self. 
testing activities such as_ baseball 
throwing and batting. The greatly te. 
stricted group uses quoits, shuffle 
board, bean bag throw, fifty-five, bean 
boards, casino golf, and golf putting 
The wholly restricted group finds 
pleasure in games such as checkers 
jacks, parchesi, dominos and_ back. 
gammon. Each pupil in all groups 
chooses to be one of two teams, the 
Crimson or the Gold. She is provided 
with an arm band of her team color. 
Charts are made and exhibited in # 


The greatly and partly restricted 
groups report twice a week; the wholly 
restricted group once a week. 

Special cases are given a double set 
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of books, elevator passes, a shorter 
day, lunch room privileges, bus ser- 
vice, a restricted academic program 
when necessary. Codperation with the 
- Vocational Guidance Office is main- 


tained and recommendations are made 
by the teacher of health supervision 


prominent place in the gymnasium” 
Each team selects its own capta 
trained in 4 
the different # 
mes, tem ’ 
d keep!" 


ers, especially 
Club, take charge of 


tivities and conduct the g4 
ing at first, later coaching an 


in. Leat- 
Leadets 


C- 


adviser of the Service League, it is 
Possible to supervise the activity of 
i Ps in extra-curricular activi- 
> dicios cea The written consent 
alec and parent is required for 

Cipation. 


Two hundred ninety-five pupils 


were all orthopaedic cases divided 
among club feet, scoliosis, osteomyeli- 
tis and fractures. The physiotherapy 
cases are required to report to their 
own doctor twice a year for check-up. 
There are two cases now feceiving 
treatment whose threatened operations 


when she feels such guidance might be score. The pupils are allowed to sig | “i mtough the Physically restricted have been averted by improvement 
of value. the activity they like best a peti and t St term; fifty were discharged, through school treatments. This service 
The restricted activity adviser keeps tried all. At the end of 4 ad to Dotmal ig Were transferred to also keeps up the morale of the handi- 
in touch with such institutions as the record of winners 1 ee f gr san A Physical training pro- capped. It inspires them to work 
the Orthopaedic Clinics by visiting, credit of the en att read ® | describe oe and carried out as harder for themselves, 
thereby making the pupil realize that end of the term the lea ni he | Pttitiye ern ve, including mild com- We keep in touch with some of 
there is a real interest on the part of feted by the losers BE a - antel ru e Biving of Work, tournaments, and those who have been graduated or who 
the school in her particular individual ing. Students who ii 9 50, # | Ment. he awards for accomplish- have left school. Of these, one a 
welfare. Dr. Boorstein of the Fordham naments are encourage Patents were interviewed (orthopaedic) is working, and in ad- 
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dition, going to college at night. m4 
other girl is studying at Hunter Col- 
lege. A third, who was graduated, re- 
turned with the request to continue 
her treatments, One other former pa- 
tient in the physiotherapy room 0es 
to art school from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
and studies at the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School at night to become a cat- 
toonist. An old “polio” case, who had 
been receiving treatment for three 
years and who had been ordered to 
undergo an operation because of a 
stiff knee, has been able to discard 
her brace and avoid an operation. Her 
doctor attributes her improvement to 
treatments received in school. A third 
case, a gitl who was operated on for 
an accessory scaphoid, received treat- 
ment for a year and a half. She was 
discharged on advice of a doctor who 
said that she had reached maximum 
improvement through our efforts. She 
is almost normal in appearance. 
Perhaps the most valuable observa- 
tion to be made in connection with the 
whole subject is that we have been 
forced by the very nature of this enter- 
prise to pay strict attention to the in- 
dividual child. The normal girl has 
enough margin of safety to accommo- 
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‘ OR A LONG TIME, it has been the 
3 accepted method to teach shorthand 
_ as a skill subject. Teachers felt that if 


ok 





_ * This paper was read at the convention 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Boston, March, 1934, 


date our blundering attempts at 
training. Such is emphatically ane 
situation where the handicapped Fey 
Ne js 
concerned, Our allowance fo, ettor | 
so small that we are forced to pon FR 
over each child. : 
In applying our Program to acny| 
class work for educationa] Purposes 
the teacher in charge has a vety touchy 
problem to solve. Doctors are some. 
times soft-hearted enough to classify 
as cardiacs those who have a high de. 
gree of tolerance. The teacher, in cop. 
sequence, must frequently allow a ma. 
lingerer to rest at her ease in a wholly 
restricted class, all the while grinning 
at authority to the detriment of edua- 
tional purpose. To overcome this lapse, 
Dr. Adela Smith, physician in charge 
of physically handicapped children for 
the while city, has promised to send 
us a doctor who will make an intensive 
study of all doubtful cases when we 
suspect improper classification. No 
doubt all pupils need specific attentiols 
but we are obliged to be particulatly 
canny, observant, and accurate where 
those unfortunates are concerne 
fatal results are to be avoided. 
- MARY WHALEN: 
James Monroe High School. 


__ DEVELOPING BUSINESS UNDERSTANDING __ 
THROUGH THE TEACHING OF SHORTHAND* 


they taught pupils to write at 4 ne 
tate of speed, and to transcribe 
notes within a reasonable ume 
were doing a good job. 
However, teachers have 
realize that it is possible to 


come 





n t0 
develo? | 


+2 
‘ 
ta 


employees, and sometimes the ultimate 
consumer? These are only a few sug- 
gestions of what may be done in a 
short-hand class. I know that the reader 
can think of many others. 


ame time an economic under- 
— and to make pupils cognizant 
; 


ndings 2, iness. 
or hat is going on in Dusiness 
0 


The ultimate aim in teaching short- 
to prepare a person to secure 


P) F th f ° li . 
ba pold a stenographic position. In 4-4 ke work of the shorthand 
on ‘on to skill in taking shorthand teacher into two units—one theory, the 
_ i and in reading and in tram practice 
a ° 
scribing notes, there are other outcomes = Wy derstanding of business 


which must be realized if a person is 
1 function efficiently on the job and 
be ready for promotion. Beside learn- 
ing how to take dictation and to tran- 
scribe notes, the pupil needs to set up 
certain habits, attitudes, and ideals, 
and to know something about business 
policies and practices. It is part of the 
shorthand teacher’s job to develop un- 
derstanding of the content of a letter 


so that the pupil does not transcribe 
mechanically. 


ptinciples can be taught at the same 
time that the pupil is learning the 
theory? 

The following may be developed in 
the theory class during the first year: 

1. Coming in on time. 

2. Getting started at once. 

3. Getting work done in time. 

4. Doing the best work possible 
under the given circumstances and not 
to be satisfied with mediocre work. 

5. Striving after perfection. 

6. Thoroughness. 

7. Concentration of attention and 
effort. 

8. Self-discipline. 

9. Codperation. 


We know that many errors in judg- 
ment in transcribing occur because of 
lack of economic intelligence. 
Shouldn’t we, then, in our shorthand 
Classes, in addition to developing a 


Of 5 


— degree of skill, develop some un- 
ie a and appreciation of the 
inlet 6 . of the stenog- 
‘td — For instance, cannot 
Soa Pa aware of the eco- 
ity ges ance of the standards we 

ng, of the techniques that we 


afe tryin 
Sist that aaa Serelop, af why we in- 


‘NE first Sie me their transcript at 
‘NVolved j * of the economic waste 
t ing See a motions of the far- 
llable copi MIC significance on non- 

1€s from the Point of view 
USiness, the employer, the 





10. Neatness. 
11. Responsibility. 
There are several others which the 


teacher may add to this list. It is im- 
portant that these be developed from 
Situations that arise in class and not 
as a result of a series of lectures for 
which the pupils see no immediate ap- 
plication. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to show how each one of these 
principles mentioned above can be de- 
veloped, but I think that if I explain 
one or two, the readers will know 
how to develop the others. 


1? 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GETTING IN 
ON TIME 
As soon as any of the pupils come 
in late, the teacher should use this sit- 
uation as a means of developing the 
ptinciple of the importance of getting 
in on time. Pupils will be much more 
impressed with this principle if it is 
developed as soon as the situation 
arises than if the teacher were to lec- 
ture about it. 
May I comment at this time and ut- 
ter a note of caution in regard to the 
| development of business principles. 
The teacher must remember that he 
has all he can do to finish the pre- 
scribed work in time, and if too much 
of the period is devoted to developing 
_ business principles and character train- 
| ing, he will find that it will be prac- 
tically impossible to complete the as- 
‘signed work. Therefore, the skilled 
teacher will make the point quickly and 
proceed with the lesson. 

Lack of space prevents me from go- 
ing into details about each of the other 
principles, but I feel that it is unneces- 
sary for me to do this as each teacher 
can work out his own solution without 


difficulty. 










Unrir II 


In Unit II, under which the first 
and second term of speed practice is 
given, and during which pupils are 
given dictation of business letters and 
articles, the teacher has a very great 
opportunity to develop economic or 
business understanding. 

The following are some of the as- 
a pects of business that can be taught 


18 


during the practice periog 
hand: short, 


1. An understanding of the 
played by correspondence. | 
business. a 


~ eae 


2, An understanding of hoy bus 
Ness uses correspondence to 
Develop sales; 
Get information; 
Give service; 
Overcome difficulties, com, 
plaints, adjustments: 
Carry on business, orders, t¢. 
plies, and so forth. 


3. Economic importance of 
Accuracy ; 
Avoidance of waste; 
Speed and output; 
Various character traits, te- | 
sponsibility, dependability 
and so forth. ! 


4, An elementary understanding o 
the functions of different tps 
of business institutions (devel 


ed through dictation of shot 
‘J . brief dis 


articles, or throug of Ie 


cussions before dictation 
ters in which a special typ* 
business is involved). 


5. An understanding ‘of ¢ a 
sity for the elimination 
both of materials and of b 
energy. (Discuss the ec 
of avoidance of wast® fort): 


Bo olf sO 
rials, motion, time, 4° . 


rec# 
6. An understanding and “2 cast 
tion of the economic ae ort? ; 

of the work of the steno 


secretary. 


An understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the conditions, require- 
ments and ideals of business. 


7. 


In order to present the topics men- 
tioned above during the shorthand 
recitation, the following methods have 
been adopted by progressive teachers, 
whom I have had the pleasure to ob- 
serve during the past few years. 

For a long time, and even up to 
the present, dictation consisted of a 
series of unrelated letters. The teach- 
ers would dictate a series of five or six 
letters and then ask the pupils to read 
back. As a result, teachers lost a won- 
derful opportunity to help the pupil 
learn a great real about business and 
pupils went into business with an abil- 
ity to take notes mechanically and to 
transcribe more or less what they read. 
They had no concept of what business 


really was or what took place in the 
business world, 


The more progressive teachers are 
tying up their teaching with business 
Practice and the following are some of 
the methods used in order to do this: 


1. Instead of dictating a series of 


unrelated letters, the series of let- 
fers consists of actual correspon- 
dence in which one letter fol- 
lows the other. One letter is a 
cies to the preceding letter un- 
rahe = cotrespondence is fin- 
“ti Pupils have an actual pic- 
; ic what took place, and are 

a ° €nter into the spirit and 
Uist understanding of the 
cs Situation that they could 

Possibly have had before, 


ei 


2. Before dictating letters th 
teacher announces the nature - 
the business and follows this an- 
nouncement by a short descrip- 


tion, or by asking a few 
tions. id 


= 


The teacher selects words in the 
letter, which the pupils do not 
understand, and discusses these 
words with them. The pupils 
will then be ready to take the 
dictation. In the Past, teachers 
would merely announce, “Take 
the following letters,” and then 
would follow a series of letters, 
each one from a different busi- 
ness concern. These pupils were 
asked to do what no stenog- 

tapher would be asked to do in 

business, that is to write about 

matters and to use a vocabulary 

with which she was utterly un- 

familiar. This was the cause of a 

gteat deal of the poor work that 

was done in the past. 


Even on the first day the profes- 
sional stenographer had an advantage 
over the pupil, because when she en- 
tered the office she knew immediately 
the nature of the business and she was 
able to interpret and understand what 
was said. Pupils were to take dictation 
cold, and to do work that no profes- 
sional stenographer was asked to do. 
In short, it was not a life or a business 
situation. No comprehension of busi- 
ness could be developed in this way. 

1. In the recent examination given 

by the Board of Regents’ of the 
State of New York, January, 
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1934, students were asked to 
take down a series of six sales 
letters, each one a follow-up on 
the one previously given. Before 
the dictation was given, the 
teacher was asked to read: the 
following: | 
“You will be allowed 10 min- 
utes to examine your shorthand 
notes and to select the four let- 
ters to be transcribed. After 
making your selection, you will 
be allowed 80 minutes to tran- 
scribe the letters chosen. You 
may use the dictionary and an 
eraser. Place today’s date and the 
initials of dictator and stenog- 
rapher on each letter and indi- 
cate inclosures where required. 
‘‘Notice—The six letters to be 
dictated in this examination rep- 
resent a part of the correspon- 
dence written in an effort to in- 
duce a company to use Transpar, 
a transparent wrapping paper, 
for the display and protection of 
its products.” 


In my opinion, this was the fairest 
and best examination I have seen in a 
long time, for the following reasons: 


1. The pupils had an opportunity 
to get the proper mind-set. 

2. The same vocabulary was used 
in all the six letters. 

3, Many words were repeated. 

4, It created a real business situa- 
tion. (This is in line with the 
newer and progressive method 
of approaching the dictation 
problem, and giving the pupils a 


better and greater 
of a business situation iy 

5. The pupils were able to f 
the dictation intelligently : 

6. It gave the pupils apn ide 
how a firm handles 4 Seties of 
follow-up letters to de = 
sales. oe 

7. A real understanding of what : 
done in business can be q : 


oped in this way. - | st: 


The newer books contain series of 
letters written with a definite point of 
view in mind. The following are the 
two points of view generally taken: 

1. The letters are arranged accord. 

ing to various business, banking 
advertising, accounting, and so 
forth. These letters may be of 
two kinds: a4 
a. They may be of a series of 
unrelated letters related to 
one kind of business, of 
b. They may be a series of re 
lated letters. 
In either of these cases, the fac 
that the letters are relate¢ © 


each other enables the pupil © 


follow intelligently what 
dictated. 

2. The letters are arrange 
ing to factors in Business 
lish as, letters applyins 
position, letter of recomm i 
tion, letters of complaint 
the like. 


d accord 
Eng: 
for * 

da: 


Chairman, Shorthand 


Abraham Lincoln High ae 


School. 





} 


\ 


| 





Fe 
THE TENT OF A HIGH 


INANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE. 


SCHOOL GENERAL 


ORGANIZATION 


n JUNE 30, 1933, the total assets 
O of the general organizations of 
che forty-three high schools of New 
York City amounted to $1,043,414.88, 
of which $389,855.83 was cash. The 
rotal liabilities were $157,522.20, and 
the total capital was $885,892.68. 

For the term ending June 30, 1933, 
the total income was $255,208.73 and 
the total expense was $262,724.72, 
producing a net deficit of $7,515.99. 

During the same term the total cash 
receipts were $1,125,213.91 and the 
total cash payments were $1,180,-" 
136.29. 

The size of our general organiza- 
tions and the extent of their operations 
as revealed by these three sets of facts 
show the necessity not only for sound 
financial management but also for ef- 
ficient and uniform accounting and 
auditing methods. 
ci {sl sg do 
alan ron ion of the accounting 
ate eH & system and to discuss cer- 
Binisation of high school general or- 
Shall not iene and financing. I 
but shall Be. nt anything theoretical 
of a practical case as 


illus 
the a by the system developed at 
alton High School. 


LA 
The pe eaTIVE VENTURE 
. i 
tion ig. gh School general organiza- 
ae {obperative venture embrac- 
*tta-curricular activities. It 


manages and finances them. They may 
be divided into three gtoups: self. 
liquidating activities, subsidized activi- 
ties, and trust funds. The following 
is a Classification of all the extra-curri- 
cular activities: 


Self- ~ Teams Infirmary 
liquidating Departmental Trust Funds 
Cafeteria Periodicals Student Aid 
Store ass and Fund 
School School Senior Class 

Periodicals Parties Fund 
Subsidized Sanitation Teachers 
Clubs Depart- 1 Interest 

'{ Fund 


Athletic 

eRe = 

II. OWNERSHIP AND GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT 


_ ments 


ke 3 
» Lois & tub I 


Pupils and teachers who pay dues 
may become members of the general 
organization. It is owned and managed 
by the members through the medium 
of a representative “Assembly” elected 
by the members and by a “Board of 
Governors” consisting of the principal, 
dean, faculty advisor of the G. O., and 
a student member. The “Assembly” 
and every other activity is supervised 
by a member of the faculty appointed 
by the principal. 

Faculty managers of self-liquidating 
activities may make all disbursements 
necessary for the proper conduct of 
their activities. All appropriations 
made for subsidized activities must 
have the joint approval of the Assem- 
bly and the Board of Governors. The 
faculty trustees of trust funds are ¢m- 
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| powered to make disbursements for 
| their charges. 

The trustees of the funds of the gen- 
eral organization are the principal, the 
first administrative assistant, and the 
faculty treasurer. In dealing with these 
funds, they act as agents of the general 
organization and, as such, must obey 
the instructions and orders of the As- 
sembly and the Board of Governors, 
must exercise sound judgment, a high 

degree of skill, and utmost good faith. 


Pee Al a Ow Ak me PT SE et Dawes 


Ill. THe TREASURER’S OFFICE 


| The treasurer's office is the finan- 
cial center of the General Organiza- 
tion. Funds from all sources are de- 
posited with the treasurer and all pay- 
ments for every activity are made 
through him. The office is operated 
upon sound and approved accounting 
and business principles. 

|. The treasurer, who is appointed by 
the principal from the faculty, should 
have a knowledge of accounting and 
business practice. To meet the require- 
ments of the High School Division, he 
should be bonded. 





























IV. CasH RECEIPTS 


The treasurer receives all the money 
from all actvities (including the Cafe- 
teria), counts the money, prepares a 
receipt in duplicate, gives the original 
receipt to the depositor, and keeps the 
duplicate in a bound book for account- 
ing and auditing purposes. 

____ In business, it is always profitable to 


“5 r 
7 
522 
le 
a * 
4 *< ’ 


= 


closing it whenever it 4 


school, where pupils aid in the'es ly | 
tion of money, it is essential to te 
temptation because of the ill eg 


the characters of those tempted 

following devices are employed |, 

treasurer in auditing cash receipts, 
1. Cash registers are employed 


the Cafeteria and in the 


sales must be “rung up.” There ate a 
least two cashiers at each station, ‘Th, | 
cashiers are rotated every week ip “a 
der to insure accuracy. The amouy, | 
of cash received is compared with the | 
amount “rung up” on the cash regis. | 


Store. 


Moy, 


€ 


ters. The cash registers are turned back 
to zero at the close of the term in the 


presence of the auditor. The cash regis. | 
ter record rolls are filed and kept for | 


auditing purposes. 


2. Tickets for dramatics, athletic, 
and other functions are numbered and | 


examined by the treasurer before ds 
tribution to the sales squad. All u: 


sold tickets must be returned to tt | 
treasurer. The latter compares the | 


amount of cash actually received wit 


the value of the tickets sold. 


3. All unsold school 


and 


mental periodicals must be kept * 
nd the au& 


checked by the treasurer 4 
tor. 
4, A system of i 


HH an e 
ship dues, contributions 10 th ; 
Aid Fund, subscriptions to ™ 


and periodicals. 
a class treasurer 
for the above-mentioned a 


i: _ employ every device which will aid pares a receipt in duplicat 
in discouraging dishonesty and in dis- original receipt to the pup! 


Each home 
who collects 


ctivities 
C, issue 
1 payinb 


‘ots 8 
ssuing recelpe — 


employed in the collection of m ies | 


c 
ht 
de 


in 


got 
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keeps the duplicate in hound 
money, 1 deposits the money daily 
pook, 4” O. treasurer. These dupli- 
with the ooks of the class treas- 


‘ot b 
oe ollected once a week and 


q with the cash actually re- 


compare 
‘ved by the treasurer . 
cei t money received by the class 
—_ tickets sellers, newspaper 
el and faculty advisors must be 
ieposited daily with the treasurer. The 
latter issues a receipt to each person 
depositing money. The total cash re- 
ceipts are deposited in the bank daily. 
The same devices and procedure 
used in handling cash receipts in the 
main building are employed at the an- 
nexes of the high school. Each annex 
has an assistant treasurer whose duties 
include the collection, auditing, and 
depositing of cash receipts from all 
sources at the annex. The assistant 
treasurer's receipts are prepared in 
triplicate, one issued to the depositor, 
— sent to the treasurer at the main 
mere yee 
Ee bn a bound book for audit- 
: iv a The assistant treasurer 
dati pis sig the daily bank 
P to the main buildin 
In selectin a b- 
th 8 depositories for G. O. 
cise his mn sae is bound to exer- 
“counts should pa cat. The checking 
ate for Current Eee enough to 
‘ng 4ccounts ar ion Swollen check- 
“Ommercia| ba © not desirable because 
s do not allow interest 
time. The 


© deposited 
S and 


arge 


m 
ie) 


mM 
Cash Sho ~ 
INRs 
Mong 4 l 


remaining 
Only in say- 
Should be divided 
“umber of banks, 





V. PURCHASES 


The faculty advisors of self-liquidat- 
ing activities and the trustees of trust 
funds have the power to purchase 
everything needed for their proper con- 
duct. All other faculty advisors must 
receive an appropriation prior to mak- 
ing any purchases. Appropriations may 
be made at the beginning of the term 
when the budget is adopted or may be 
made by special vote of the governing 
bodies at any time during the term to 
care for an activity neglected by the 
budget. 

The faculty advisors of the different 
activities are instructed to obtain esti- 
mates and purchase goods at the low- 
est possible price. In presenting bills 
for payment, they must accompany 
them with a list of the estimates ob- 
tained. 


VI. THE BUDGET AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Few successful businesses or homes 
are run without a budget. It is merely 
a statement of estimated income and 
expenses for a certain period prepared 
at the beginning of the period. The 
income of previous terms, the school 
register, and the number and variety of 
activities are utilized to obtain an est- 
mate of the income for the new term. 
In securing an estimate of the new 
term’s expenses, a study is made of 
the expenses of previous terms, the 
needs of the activities as set forth by 
their faculty advisors, and the est- 
mated income of the new term. 

All budgets are merely guesses. 
However, in order to prevent deficits, 
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the income is always underestimated 
and the expenses overestimated. The 
budget is prepared by the treasurer 1n 
consultation with the Board of Gov- 
ernors and is approved by the Assem- 
bly. . 
A record of the appropriations made 
in the budget or made later by the 
governing bodies, is kept in the Ap- 
propriations Ledger. It consists of a 
series of accounts, each devoted to an 
activity. On the debit side is entered 
the amount of the appropriation; and 
on the credit side the actual expendi- 
ture of money. 


must vouch for the following: (1 

An appropriation was made; (2) ee 
mates were obtained; (3) goods a 
ordered; (the Cafeteria and Store ae 
agers indicate the purchase order a 
ber); (4) goods were received in 
good condition (the Cafeteria an 
Store managers indicate the receiyin 
book page number); (5) the prices 
terms and extensions on the bil] + 
correct. 


The annex faculty advisors maj 
their bills to the treasurer at the main 
building, keeping a record of the date 
of the bill, the name of the creditor, 
the amount of the bill, and the activity 


VII. PAYMENT OF BILLS to be charged. 












After receiving a properly approved 
bill from the faculty advisor, the treas- 
urer (1) checks the extensions and dis- 
counts; (2) compares with the other 


With the exception of the Cafeteria 
= where a Petty Cash Fund is used in 
. making small purchases of food and 
| expense items, all payments are made 
by check. The treasurer at the main 
building prepares checks for all ac- i , 
‘tivities (including those at the annex). fore; (3) checks it against gi 
They are signed by the treasurer and propriations Ledger if it is not 4 ae 
~ countersigned by one of the trustees, teria of Store bill; (4) pipes ‘) 
| usually the administrative assistant. If Voucher (‘Pay Statement’) ; 22 
the treasurer is absent from school, prepares the check. 


determine whether it has been paid be- 


. , é f. 
the checks may be signed by the other Except where a cash discount is 
ee ee fered or the terms are Be 4s 


The faculty advisors of the Cafe- pills are paid once 4 mon 
teria and the Store prepare orders in to decrease the number 
duplicate on a uniform order blank, sued. | og 
the original being sent to the seller The check with all support y 
and the duplicate kept in a bound |, cent to one of the trustee 5 set 
book. All merchandise received : iN the administrative mere ehst 
both places is entered into a Receiving the check after assutins spprore of 
Book. the bill has been pape me 410 : 

Before a bill is presence ee PE ee niet io oe eal 4 f 
ment, the faculty advisor of the activity  treasur 
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bills issued by the same creditor 0 





| 


RTE IO IF TL ee ee ON hae eat : 


41 This is done once a week 
“a Sete is a special reason for 
sing some particular bill earlier. 

gs 


vill. ACCOUNTING RECORDS 

The books of accounts, records and 
sles of the treasurer consist of (1) 
Cash Receipts Journal, (2) Cash Pay- 
ments Journal, (3) General Journal, 
(4) General Ledger, (5) Trial Bal- 
ance Book, (6) Book of Cash Re- 
ceipts in duplicate and numbered con- 
secutively, (7) Appropriations Led- 
ger, (8) Unpaid Bill File, (9) Paid 
Rill File, and (10) Other Files. 

A. Cash Receipts Journal: This is a 
multi-column book, its size depending 
on the number of activities from which 
receipts are obtained. The supporting 
records for the entries in this journal 
are the duplicates of the receipts issued 
to class treasurers and faculty advisors 
who deposit money with the treasurer 
at the main building and at the annex. 

B. Cash Payments Journal: This is 
also a multi-column book, its size de- 
pending on the number of activities 
ae payments are made. No 
counts “ ae gly areas ly 
api they are considered as 
miler des mE the cost of the purchases 
Or capital hes phe in other income 
celled checks and i — the can- 
and bills act ih ¢ pal vouchers 

© entries ; supporting records for 
nal, Sin the cash payments jour- 


AP 
. kepe my Cash Memorandum Book is 


rene r the Cafeteria Manager to 
Petty cash disbursements. To re- 


Plenj | 
ow BN Petty cash fund, the man- 





ager must submit the petty cash 
voucher and supporting bills to the 
treasurer to be used as supporting 
vouchers for the replenishing check 


and the entry in the Cash Payments 
Journal. 


C. General Journal: This book is 
employed for entries not made in the 
other two journals. They include trans- 


fer of funds in the savings banks, cred- 


iting interest earned on deposits in the 
savings banks, transfering Cafeteria 
and Store supplies from one building 
to another, correcting erroneous en- 
tries, and closing books at the end of 
the term. Journal entries must have 
the written authorization of the faculty 
advisor of the activity involved and 
the written approval of two of the 
three trustees. 

D. General Ledger: The accounts 
are arranged in such manner as to 
show the expenses and income of each 
activity and the assets, liabilities, and 
capital of the general organization. 
They conform to the requirements re- 
cently set up by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the High School Division, and 
the High School Principals. 

E. Trial Balance Book: A camula- 
tive record of the trial balances is 
kept in this book. 

F. Books of Cash Receipts: The 
treasurer, the annex treasurer, and the 
class treasurers have bound books of 
cash receipts. The operation of the sys- 
tem of issuing cash receipts has already 
been explained. 

G. Appropriations Ledger: This 
ledger was described in the discussion 
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the income is always underestimated 
and the expenses overestimated. The 
budget is prepared by the treasurer in 
consultation with the Board of Gov- 
ernors and is approved by the Assem- 
bly. 

A record of the appropriations made 
in the budget or made later by the 
governing bodies, is kept in the Ap- 
propriations Ledger. It consists of a 
series of accounts, each devoted to an 
activity. On the debit side is entered 
the amount of the appropriation; and 
on the credit side the actual expendi- 
ture of money. : 


VII. PAYMENT OF BILLS 


With the exception of the Cafeteria 
where a Petty Cash Fund is used in 
making small purchases of food and 
expense items, all payments are made 
by check. The treasurer at the main 

_ building prepares checks for all ac-. 
tivities (including those at the annex). 
They are signed by the treasurer and 
countersigned by one of the trustees, 
usually the administrative assistant. If 
the treasurer is absent from school, 
the checks may be signed by the other 
two trustees. 


The faculty advisors of the Cafe- 
teria and the Store prepare orders in 
duplicate on a uniform order blank, 
the original being sent to the seller 
and the duplicate kept in a bound 
book. All merchandise received in 
both places is entered into a Receiving 
Book. 

Before a bill is presented for pay- 
ment, the faculty advisor of the activity 
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must vouch for ‘the Fe 

An appropriation Was ving (y 
mates were obtained: (3 > (2) est 
ordered: (the Cafeteria and § Wete 
agers indicate the purchase na 
ber): (4) good nn 
good condition (the Cafe : 
Store managers indicate the a at 
book page number) ; (5) the sae 
terms and extensions on the bill 
correct. . 


‘The annex faculty advisors 
their bills to the treasurer at the main 
building, keeping a record of the date 
of the bill, the name of the creditor 
the amount of the bill, and the activin 
to be charged. : 


After receiving a properly approre? 
bill from the faculty advisor, the tres 


urer (1) checks the extensions and dis | 


counts; (2) compares with the other 
bills issued by the same creditor 
determine whether it has been paid be 
fore; (3) checks it against the Ap 
propriations Ledger if it is not 4) | 
teria or Store bill; (4) prepa® ) 
Voucher (‘Pay Statement’) ; #0 

prepares the check. 


Except where a cash discou® 


fered or the terms afe “a i 
bills are paid once 4 ee “peas 
to decrease the number ° 


t is oF 


sued. | 
The check with all suppor nb 
is sent to one of the rruste®: 

the administrative assistant, W 5 
the check after assuring ht cove” 
the bill has been properly app ji0™ 
payment. The check 


. ect re 
treasurer for his signat 








a 


Po EERE 


is recurred ef 


Re ory ” 


mailing. This is done once a week 
unless there is a special reason for 
paying some particular bill earlier, 


VIII. ACCOUNTING REcorDs 


The books of accounts, records and 
files of the treasurer consist of (1) 
Cash Receipts Journal, (2) Cash Pay- 
ments Journal, (3) General Journal, 
(4) General Ledger, (5) Trial Bal- 
ance Book, (6) Book of Cash Re- 
ceipts in duplicate and numbered con- 
secutively, (7) Appropriations Led- 
ger, (8) Unpaid Bill File, (9) Paid 
Bill File, and (10) Other Files. 

A. Cash Receipts Journal: This is a 
multi-column book, its size depending 
on the number of activities from which 
receipts are obtained. The supporting 
records for the entries in this journal 
are the duplicates of the receipts issued 
to class treasurers and faculty advisors 
who deposit money with the treasurer 
at the main building and at the annex. 

B. Cash Payments Journal: This is 
also a multi-column book, its size de- 
Por on the number of activities 
ee me Payments are made. No 
cine be employed for Purchases Dis- 
vs Ronde they are considered as 
tather th, o the cost of the purchases 
oF capital A pearl in other income 
celled che he check book, the can- 

and bills ay and the paid vouchers 
B cutee stirs supporting records for 
nal. € cash payments jour- 


lee = Cash Memorandum Book is 
record y , the Cafeteria Manager to 
Plenishy on” cash disbursements. To re- 

“ Petty cash fund, the man- 


asec must submit the 

p cash 
voucher and supporting bills to the 
treasurer to be used as supporting 
vouchers for the replenishing check 


and the entry in the Cash P 
Journal. 3 


C. General Journal: This book is 
employed for entries not made in the 
other two journals, They include trans- 


fer of funds in the savings banks, cred- 


iting interest earned on deposits in the 
Savings banks, transfering Cafeteria 
and Store supplies from one building 
to another, correcting erroneous en- 
tries, and closing books at the end of 
the term. Journal entries must have 
the written authorization of the faculty 
advisor of the activity involved and 
the written approval of two of the 
three trustees. 

D. General Led ger: The accounts 
are arranged in such manner as to 
show the expenses and income of each 
activity and the assets, liabilities, and 
capital of the general organization. 
They conform to the requirements re- 
cently set up by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the High School Division, and 
the High School Principals. 

E. Trial Balance Book: A cumula- 
tive record of the trial balances is 
kept in this book. 

F. Books of Cash Receipis: The 
treasurer, the annex treasurer, and the 
class treasurers have bound books of 
cash receipts. The operation of the sys- 
tem of issuing cash receipts has already 
been explained. 

G. Appropriations Ledger: This 
ledger was described in the discussion 
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~~ wussct and of the method of 
making appropriations, 

H. Unpaid Bill File: This is a box 
file in which are kept unpaid bills. To 
reduce the amount of clerical work, 
the treasurer has dispensed with a 
“Voucher Register” and an “Accounts 
Payable” Ledger. 

To determine the amount of ac- 
counts payable, a schedule of unpaid 
bills is prepared. To ascertain the total 
cost of purchases and expenses, the 
unpaid bills for merchandise and ex- 
pense items purchased and received is 
added to the paid bills. 

I. Paid Bill File: This is a vettical 
file arranged alphabetically. Each per- 
son or company from whom purchases 
are made has a separate folder. If 
the total purchases from a particular 
creditor is desired, the paid and un- 
paid bills of the creditor are totalled. 

J. Other Files: To enable the treas- 
urer to keep bills, records, reports and 
letters safely and to find them rapidly, 
whenever they are wanted, he employs 
a filing system. The records are first 
grouped by subject and then arranged 
according to name or time. The fol- 

lowing is a schedule of the files found 
in the treasurer's office: (1) Paid 
Bills, (2) unpaid bills, (3) corre- 
spondence, (4) reports, (5) check 
stubs, (6) cancelled checks, bank 
statements and bank reconciliation 
Statements, (7) duplicate bank de- 
posit slips of the main building treas- 
urer and those of the annex treasurer, 

(8) duplicates of cash receipts issued 

by the G. O. treasurer, the annex 

treasurer, and the class treasurers. 
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IX. RE PORTS 


Financial Reports ate | 
ferent times to the Board F mate 
tion, the Principal, the Assct 


the Board of Governors E 
the following repo a 


-Princi pal: 


and Disbursements, and 


2. A Profit and Loss Statement 
the Cafeteria and the Store he 
the inventory needed “to break a 
If the actual inventory is larger than 
the ‘inventory Tequired “to brea 
even,” then a profit has been made; if 
the actual inventory is less, then 
loss has been sustained. 


At the close of each term, the Board 
of Education, the Principal, the As. 
sembly, and the Board of Governor 
receive from the treasurer a report cor- 


{ts are Made tO th ; 
1. A Statement Of Cash Recej | 
Pts 


sisting of the following: 


1. A Balance Sheet of the General 
Organization, 
2. A Profit and Loss Statement of 
the General Organization, 
3. A Profit and Loss Statement 
the Cafeteria, / 
4. A Profit and Loss Statement 
the Store, 
5. Schedules of 
a. Fixed Assets and 
for Depreciation oa 
b. Stocks and Bonds ° 
al Estate, 
1 ema Payable, and 
e. Mortgages Payee ct 
6. A Statement of Cash 
and Disbursements. 


a 


Reserv? 


The form and contents of these re- 
onform to the requirements set 
by the Association of High 
school Principals and later adopted 


por ts C 
down 


by the High School Division. 


The term report sent to the Prin- 
cipal also contains a Statement of 
Profic and Loss for the Main Building 


and Annex Cafeterias and Stores. 


All the steps taken in accounting for 
cash receipts, auditing bills for pay- 
ment, and preparing accounting rec- 
ords and reports seem like “‘red tape” 


the faculty advisors and th 
Organization and that a 


finances of the 
accounting methods. 


David Gornon. 
Walton High School. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE OF 
PAN AMERICAN CLUBS# 


M** OF THE BEST practices now 

established in our schools have 
been thought out originally by teach- 
ets within the System, then taken up 
by agencies outside the regular school 
Organization, and by them finally 
Pushed into the schools. Is Pan Amer- 
hie to follow that course? It seems 
° to me, and, therefore, intelligent 


rg Now may lead to very definite 
Col procedures later on. 


io Americanism from the educa- 
at ge, of view has been a school- 
Practical cam. Thus far it has made 
2 4 20 impression upon regular 
os = ants Certainly not so far 
of no ie ny 1S Concerned. I know 
ase in the Study of Central 

” Addre 
So Cte Soph i 


. €w York, 
* the Hote) Woodstock, ais 


and South American geography in our 
elementary schools. I know of no 
course in such geography in our high 
schools. I know of no course in Pan 
American History as part of our regu- 
lar high school curriculum. Is there a 
course in Pan American Art or Archi- 
tecture in our Art Departments? Are 
our schools emphasizing Spanish 
American music in our Music Depart- 
ments? In Economics is there an em- 
phasis on Spanish American relations? 
I know of no such courses. But, the 
outside world—big business men, or- 
ganizations of far-seeing economists, 
statesmen are realizing more and more 
that it is of vital importance to make 
our country Pan-American conscious. 
We in the schools have developed 
Pan-American clubs as extra-curricular 
activities, This is already a great step 
in advance; but you young people of 


av 


but are essential when we consider that 
a fiduciary relationship exists between 


€ general 
large portion 
of the money is handled by the pupils. 
In organizing and managing the 
general organization, 
the treasurer and trustees have em- 
ployed sound business ptinciples and 
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the Pan American clubs must consider 
that this is but the initial Step which 


is to lead to school procedures which 


will make your work available not to a 
handful of specially interested students, 
but to all American students. You, 
then, have the task of planning with a 
vision so far-seeing and so well or- 
ganized that it will convince the school 


system of the necessity of this study 
for everyone. 


Now, what are some of the direc- 
tions in which Pan American clubs 
may engage in order to show how wide 
the field is and to show the importance 
of it so clearly that everyone shall be 
convinced? First of all, of course, there 
is the history of the countries which 
make up Pan-America. Many of your 
clubs are looking into that, but I fear 
in a rather cursory way—a talk now 
and then on this or that country is not 
sufficient. Your clubs must show that 
it is possible and profitable to devote 
a term or a year to a detailed study of 
these countries. Another task to which 
your clubs might devote themselves is 
that of an interchange of letters be. 
tween high school boys and girls in the 
various countries of Pan America, thus 
spreading a mutual understanding of 
the various countries and a recognition 
of the fact that though Speech may dif- 
fer, though customs may differ, the 
boys and girls of Buenos Aires or 
Montevideo are not very different from 
those of New York or San Francisco. 
Another field is that of the Fine Atts, 
particularly Painting, Music and Lit. 
erature. The vast majority of our high 
school pupils are totally ignorant of 
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the fact that Marve 9 
On in Pfactical] 


Us c 
’ Y ever re) 
Metican coy ie 


I8 pa 
R0 
of Our bs 


Ntries in an, 
fields . of human Self-reyey SC tea 
what is true of eal 


a Our high schog 
lation js still truer ° Pe Popy 


large, Again, in the field of eC 
so much can be done by your Ris : 
general men accept without a 
thought the statement that a oe 
edge of the §e0gtaphy of France op ’ 
India is of very great j 


Mportance, 
Sometimes I wonder whether it is fo, 


the people of our country. On the 
other hand, the geography of Central 
and South America is almost neglected, 
When you were students in the ele. 
mentary school, you had to memoriz 
the names of some rivers, mountains 
and cities. You learned that South 
America was triangular in shape, 
Maybe you learned by rote that rt 
products came from the various 50 
American states. Actually, how a 
of you left the elementary school a 
any real knowledge of South i 3 
Practically no provision 1s ™ a 
give you a better understands a 
that you are in the high schoo’ " 
in the world can we get 0 @ a“ 
understanding of our neighbo’s | 
we know so little about them: 
Another direction in which 
American clubs may do fruitful elt" 
is in the study of the commerd otbet 
tions of our country with te he 
Nations of Pan-America, howl? 
Student Population of the P a orld 
school, and through them, the 05° 
at large, the great undevelope ‘of 
sibilities in such commercial £¢!# 





= ; 
ee a ea a a ee ; ; , : 


wa 


ships. With the SS. agen ly 
on in Europe he y is of p 
nce now. 

"aot mean that every Pan- 

‘can club is to engage in every- 
edi a activities that I have listed, 
and I have mentioned only a few of 
the possible ones. What my look into 
the future shows 1s some form of cen- 
tral organization that will guide the 
individual Pan American club in the 
intensive study of one or two of these 
fields, assigning such work in terms 
of local facilities and interests, then 
gathering the results and broadcasting 
them eventually to all the schools, and 
through them, to the world. 

But, my vision shows me something 
beyond all the individual elements that 
I have set forth—something that tran- 
scends them though made up of all of 
them; something that should be the 
final goal, i.e., such a mutual under- 
standing of all the peoples of the 
western hemisphere that though lan- 
sages, races, creeds, customs may be 
of various kinds, there will be a mutual 
"spect, a spirit of such neighborliness 


that the people of the western hemi- 
sphere will be really one people, in- 
spired by the same ideals, guided by 
the same understanding of the brother- 
hood of Man, showing to the whole 
world a real League of Nations based 
not on political jobbery nor on fear 
nor on greed, but rather on the funda- 
mental principle of the brotherhood of 
Man. Then indeed will come true the 
great dream of Simon Bolivar, the 
104th anniversary of whose death takes 
place next Monday. As you remember, 
he dreamt of a great United States of 
South America. He fought for the 
ideal; he bled for it; and finally died 
an exile because of it. You children of 
George Washington who dreamt of 
and worked for a united nation on this 
continent, can lead the way in making 
Bolivar’s dream come nearer comple- 
tion for this hemisphere. Go to it; and 
be it your glorious task to lead the 
way. 
Henry E. HEIN, 
Principal. 


James Monroe High School. 


A SURVEY OF ADULT EDUCATION NEEDS 
IN A HIGH SCHOOL AREA 


HEN the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation at Evander Childs High 
pr * rls Organized, an immediate 
ticulum Was the development of a cur- 
Was based © first attempt ata solution 
Other ins 0 similar courses given at 

"tutes. The titles of these 


courses were advertised and teachers 
sought to conduct them. At the same 
time, teachers were asked to organize 
courses which they thought would in- 
terest adults. In this manner, a cutricu- 
lum was constructed which mp 
the following: The Understanding © 
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Art, Problems of Decoration, Art in 
Advertising, The Enjoyment of Music, 
Trends in Modern Drama, The Study 
of Verse Writing, The Appreciation 
of Poetry, Writing the Short Story, 
Public Speaking, Voice and Diction, 
Conversational French, Beginners’ 
French, Masters of French Literature, 
Survey of Contemporary French Liter. 
ature, Conversational Italian, Russian, 
Health Education, Health and Emer- 
gencies in the Home, The Human 
Body in Health and Disease, Current 
European Problems, World Peace, 
Henry George’s Ethics and Economics, 
Law for Laymen, Looking at Your Lei- 
sure Time, Civilization’s Debt to Bi- 
ology, Elementary Animal and Human 
Biology, Science in the Home. 

The registration results, though sat- 
isfactory, showed that the “paper and 
paste pot” method of building a cur- 
riculum was as unsatisfactory for adults 
as it is for children. It was found nec- 
essary to discontinue some of the 
courses because of inadequate registra- 
tion, and to divide others because of 
Excess registration. Evidently, just as 
it is necessary to 8auge the needs of 
children, so it appeared Necessary to 
get an accurate concept of the needs 

of an adult community, 

With this problem in mind, atthe 
suggestion of Dr. Wallace A. Man- 
heimer, Director of the Institute, and 
under his supervision, a more scien- 
tific procedure was adopted. A ques- 
tionnaire was formulated for distriby- 
tion in the community in ofder to get 
a true sampling of the desires of the 
district. 
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The drawin u 
Presented Many q 
aS Its success wo 
ype of courses li 
which, in the Opi 
tee, should appe 
deemed a fallacious Ptocediare « 
would be foisting : 
committee on the 


were appealing. Therefore, it was de. 
cided to contact all sources of Informs. 
tion available on the sub 
was corroborated by Alfred E Rejall, 
a State Supervisor of Adult Education, 
who, in his correspondence with us 
said, “May I suggest that courses of- 
fered for adults should be based upon 
their needs and interests; be flexible 
in character and not set up in advance, 
and, in a sense, put over upon them. 
Organizations interested in Adult Edu. 
cation such as The Federal ie 
Administration, boards of education 2 
large cities such as Albany, be 
Buffalo, and Syracuse, were con ‘cable 
in our efforts to formulate * é 
questionnaire. At the same nae 
limitations of the school ee: = 
in satisfying the felt wants ha 
considered, jon 
As finally drawn up, the es 
naire consisted of a brief outline peut 
nature and purposes of the i if 
No attempt was made to list 0 sus 
courses, the idea being rather ° 
8st various fields of interest. yndet 
fields of interests were organize ju ed: 
4PPfopriate headings which Edo 
Fine Arts, Health and Physical For’ 
tion, Science, Business English, 


t (9) 
“169 Languages, Foreign Licera™ 


Sted, To li 
MMOn of th 
al to the t 

a 
the opinions ss : 
SOUP to which ve 


uld depeng mh j 


ject. Our idea | 








and Amusement. Also, space was pro- 
he inclusion of fields not 
aie Ne a hich might 
mentioned in the circular which mig 
be considered desirable by the persons 
to whom it was sent. . 

When the questionnaires were sent 
out, the adults were requested to sen 
the questionnaire since we wished to 
contact those who actually would be 
interested in taking a course along the 
lines ot their expressed desires, It was 
made clear, however, that signifying 
the interest and signing the name did 
not place the signer under any obliga- 
tion. 

Distribution was achieved in several 
ways. The most obvious methods were 
through the pupils attending our high 
school, and also the adult group al- 
teady in session. In these two ways the 
contacts with the adults of our com- 
munity were as broad as the area from 
which our high school students come. 
At the same time we also wished to 
Bet the viewpoint of specific communi- 
"és within the area. Accordingly all 
elementary schools within our district 
Were visited for the purpose of secur- 
78 the COOperation of the administra- 


tiy —_— 
© officers. Parent Organizations of 
. ’ 
S€ schools were addressed. In this 
Manner, 


naires bere ob thousand question- 
Mote thee © circulated. We received 
taining . two thousand circulars con- 
stitute Wests for courses in the in- 

The results 
fevelato 


Wn in th 


Presented an interesting 
'Y Picture, especially as 
€ individual localities as 
Schoo} a tough the elementary 
ONE results proved the need 


of modeling the curriculum upon Io- 
calized needs. Each neighborhood pte- 
sented a particular set-up. 

Certain wants stood Out as being 
universal in all communities. For ex- 
ample, the fields which attracted most 
attention were those centering about 
societal contacts, the home, and busi- 
ness. The field of pure culture which 
was thought would be most attractive, 
did not seem so Pressing a need to the 
community. The requests showed a 
Practical point of view, looking for 
the attainment of immediate objectives 
rather than ultimate goals. 

The courses which attracted most at- 
tention made a cosmopolitan assort- 
ment. The Domestic Sciences, Psychol- 
ogy, Child Psychology, Typing and 
Stenography, Use of Correct English, 
Public Speaking, Contract Bridge and 
Home Entertainment led the rest. Use 
of Correct English presented the great- 
est demand, not as a language for for- 
eigners, but as a course aimed at im- 
proving the diction of people already 
conversant with the language. 

The local results offered much field 
for speculation. For example, in one 
locality the two most desired courses 
were Child Psychology and Contract 
Bridge. Evidently, we were dealing 
with a group of young married people. 
Again, in checking interests in For- 
eign Languages, there were about 200 
requests, but most of them were local- 
ized. Ie was quite evident that political 
and social backgrounds influenced 

ts of the group. Interest in the 
bine offerings = also localized in 
definite areas. Obviously, economic 
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Status was a factor in choice 
ests 


The trend shown ip Our findings 
was definitely at variance with that 
shown in our first semester’s registra- 
tion. Certain courses which attracted 
much attention in the registration did 
hot find favor in the eyes of those who 
answered the questionnaire. It was felt 
that the cause of this Jay in the fact 
that it is not possible to measure the 
wants of a community through a ques- 
tionnaire alone. The questionnaire, 
though it could suggest fields to the 
individual, would not aid him in a 
detailed analysis of his wants. There- 
fore, a supplementary means of achiey- 
ing this result, a means of aiding him 
in the choice of actual courses, was de- 
vised. The director, Dr. Manheimer, 
Organized a committee whose function 
will be Suidance and information con- 


of inter- 


uitttee will function not 
merely in aiding fegistrants in the 
choice of 


accurately the de. 
troup. 
A SuMMary of CONCLUusions 
L An understanding Of the na 
tional, Political, ang economic 


| HIGH 
Let's Play Games| 


Even the most conscientious teacher 
of English may occasionally find him. 
self facing a class of thirty-five o, 
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POINTS 


get? | 
we youngsters, lively and @ real? x 
of mischief, and he may ne 





NS a curr; Ald ing p 
d mculum for a buy 


adults } Scho, 
Of the | 

ate genera] and shoud 

P lace in the CUFTiculym i, 
Institute Cateting to , ay 

Populace. 0 bay 

3. Certain Needs are so gor. 

localized that ji, 

visable to form 

adult education 













Many Centers of 
to meet these lb F 


calized needs. Thetefore it, | 
urged that school annexes be | 


used for this Purpose. 
4. A guidance program is a desi. 


able adjunct to any attempt» | 


cater to the individual neck | 
and desires. an 

5. The large response to the que 
tionnaire shows a realization } 
the adult community of the ned 
for proper utilization of ae, 
ure time. It presents a task W : 
can well occupy the aoe 
tention of educational aut 
ties. 


LEON HERVEY, 
FRED M. SCHELLHAME 


Advisory and Research OF ins 
Evander Childs High Scho0 
tute of Adult Education. 


Work 
thar, 


despite ‘arentions 
no J Pite the best int ep" 


Cfinite lesson prepared. 


tion. 


Would pe ad. | 


barrassing occasion may be the regula- 
ion “unprepared day’ common to 

chools; it may be that first fatal 
es after am examination period, 
"2 _tnitti of horrors!—the first class 
after a holiday let-up of some dura- 


To him I say—play games! Should 
this seem an unorthodox suggestion, 
may I remind him that young pupils 


are always ready for play, if not for 


work, and that they may be cajoled 
into working while they play, whether 
they are conscious of the deception or 
not. Furthermore, games in the Eng- 
lish classroom will be found useful for 
vocabulary extension, and of no little 
value in training pupils to think rap- 
idly under pressure. 

I pass by such age-old devices as the 
spelling match and its derivative 
“Ghosts,” although neither of them 
is to be overlooked. My purpose is to 
call your attention to the possibilities 
in other games such as the ‘Word 
Game,” “Shufflewords,” “Guggen- 

eim,” and what I call for want of 
another title, “Mr. W—’s Little 
Game.” 

The “Word Game” has become 
Widely known because it has been 
*Ponsored by certain far-flung metro- 
te 1 journals, Particularly ‘The 
with “i Sun.” For those not familiar 

strong. fe i cae eo —e 

Y4labic word such as 
ng STROSITY is selected. The 
C Oey Siven a fixed time (in the 

ity... © 18 wise not to exceed 
minutes) in which to write down 
Y Words of four or more letters 





as they are capable of conceiving and 
spelling with the letters which com- 
pose this key word. 

The game may be made easy or dif- 
ficult according to the number of rules 
imposed. With students of high school 
age it is best to have as few rules as 
possible. A few of the important ones 
are these: Use no word of fewer than 
four letters. Avoid proper nouns and 
Proper adjectives, In any word be care- 
ful not to use any letter more often 
than it occurs in the key word. For ex- 
ample, in this instance words like 
“moot” and “tryst” may be offered be- 
cause MONSTROSITY contains two 
o’s and two t's; but such a word as 
“noon” would be outlawed. 

When the time limit has expired, the 
instructor may calk for the pupil with 
the highest score, i. e., the largest num- 
ber of words. If his handwriting is leg- 
ible, let him put his own list on the 
board; if it is not, the instructor may 
write as the pupil dictates. If the other 
members of the class check their own 
lists as he proceeds, they are given a 
first-hand indication of the range of 
their own vocabularies. When he has 
finished, words which the winning pu- 

pil missed, but others may have found, 
may be added to the list. One who has 
not tried this game, particularly with a 
goodly number of other people, has no 
idea of the returns even a less rich ore 
than words like MONSTROSITY may 

‘eld! 

= of you who have seen Alex- 
ander Woolcott’s short, “Mr. W—'s 
Little Game,” need no further expla- 
nation of this, my second — 
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It is easily adapted to the 
Let the teacher select any le 


alphabet, and give the cla 
three minutes to write do 
words which begin with 
that they can think of. 


Do not spoil the game, by making 
it less simple with rigid restrictions, 
but here again it is best to eliminate 
proper nouns and adjectives, The pos- 
sessor of the longest list of acceptable 
words is the winner. 

“Shufflewords” is another source of 
fun and mental stimulation, too. The 
teacher draws up a list of ten, fifteen, 
Or twenty common one- or two-syllable 
words. Then he must jumble their Jet- 
ters about until the original words ate 

unrecognizable. “Fever” becomes “‘re- 
fve”; talcum, “tlamuc”’; and so on. 

These scrambled spellings are written 

on the blackboard, and the class is 

given a brief time to reassemble them 
not more than two minutes should 
be allowed for each one. Should any 
rejuvenated word bear no resemblance 

to its parent, but be, nevertheless, a 

legitimate offspring of our language, 

it is only fair to recognize it! 

Before we turn to our last game, 
may I speak a word in favor of the 
bloodily unbowed crossword puzzle? 
A “crossword” lesson by its very nature 
cannot be conducted impromptu, but 
if an instructor is willing to require all 
his class to bring in the crossword puz- 
zle from a definite journal on a given 
day, and should he be cheerful about 
providing a little assistance to his 
slower pupils, his lesson will be both 
valuable and pleasant. 


Classroom. 
tter of the 
SS two or 
wn all the 
that letter 
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My final su a) 


esty 
Bayety of the pent 


old parlor game known 


, to Sy 
and theirs as a a 


t 
: ate gZOties » Pate 
Passes itself off, in 


s €xplicah 
as “Guggenheim,” Under th | 
tions, this game js Played at > 


home wy 
"0 More than eight or ten :, 


with a little Patience it, 
made useful in the 
Let the class selec 


preferably one of those lacking 
comfortable letter 


Words such as “trial,” “bread,” anf 


£00, can 
English class ; 


alas: aan sen oe my | contributed which no other pupil shares 
gin at the left, print the letters of ths} eas ten points. For each sharer, one 
point is deducted from the score. 
Should ten or more pupils write down 
the same term, no credit is allowed. 
_ Thus easy or loose thinking is penal- 
B R E A De ied, and originality rewarded. The 
Winner of the game is of course the in- 


word across the centre blackboard «| 
suggested below, while each menbe 
of the class does the same on a pict 
of paper. , 


Then draw a vertical line before 
of the letters and after the last You 
now have six columns: the first b : 
and each of the others headed 
different letter. Fill the be e t 
(preferably by suggestions ee 
ous members of the class) ¥© 
names of five categories Of ; 
classes of nouns. These may e of # 
ple as birds, beasts, and wii: 
eclectic as Elizabethan . 
magnificos of the Italian 1 
Work for variety; try ot ae ‘sb 
many classifications of ae: gf 
Avoid too many divisions © a fot 
geography, or too many 
of art. ‘eye 
Then give your class ewe oo 
thirty minutes to fill in the” y¢ 
umns. For each letter of the 


ee ey tee rb me 


Q enh > 
ish ance b 

English ‘Classe 7 - . 

pict 4 of the general categories, and 
jn eac 

beginning ws 

> oyme tha 

| “ precious stones, games, and 
3 


3 a column, if completed successfully, 


€0 ¥ , 
People, by B ould read—bobolink 


ta five-letter Word | 
inu | 
S such as u, x and y, ¥ And so for each column. 


- George Washingto 


Sandi 
fy 


6nd yy “cal study on the one hand, 


the pupil must list an article 


ith that letter! Let us as- 
t the categories are birds, 


h American countries. The first or 


Babbitt 

beryl 
backgammon 
Bolivia. 


The scoring is simple. Each word 


dividual with the highest score. 


The next time any teacher of Eng- 


lish finds himself walking into a class 


r e 
om unprepared and conscious only 
of that uneas 


the MOst ex 


y feeling shared even by 
Perienced of us, let him 
Play the gamel 

Davip WILKINs. 

n High School. 


An Oia: 
| ginal 
Famous Nova oPter of a 


When the stress in the 


of high School literature is upon 


ing “ather than intensive read- 


»> Were 
1S need for a clear under- 


Of the relat; 
a " 
: Analue: tive values of care 


’ quantity reading on the 


other. The latter is comparatively use- 
Jess if. it has not been preceded by the 
former. Theoretically, pupils should 
make a careful class study of a play 
by Shakespeare and follow this by read- 
ing three or four plays alone. The de. 
tailed, painstaking class study gives 
them the tools of understanding and 
appreciation with which to set to work 
upon additional plays by the same 
author. 

To such a program of careful class 
study followed by additional home 
treading, the works of Hawthorne lend 
themselves happily. In a sixth term 
class I put into the hands of the pu- 
pils “The Scarlet Letter” for home 
reading, preceding this by class study 
of “The House of the Seven Gables.” 
Since for sixth termers the plot pre- 
sents no difficulties, we were able to 
spend most of our time upon examina- 
tion of the author’s purposes, and the 
methods by which he achieved them. 
By means of an appreciative analysis 
of this sort, one can cultivate in nor- 
mally sensitive young people an aware- 
ness of the author’s personality in writ- 
ing—of what makes Hawthorne differ- 
ent from all others. boop 7 

How a typical class of sixth term 
showed ae they could be awakened 
to active enjoyment of Hawthorne's 
whimsical and delicate imaginative- 
ness, his romanticism, his richly figu- 
rative language, his careful character 
portrayal, and, withal, his gentle leis- 
ureliness, was demonstrated by the 
generally high standard of creative an- 
swers to the last assignment, That as- 
signment was: 
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“The House of 


The following is an answe 
by a Sports-loving and, in all 
Spects, completely wholesome 


tr Written 
other re- 
boy: 


FIVE YEars LATER 


The sun rose to a clear, sun 
Nature exerted all its efforts 
Sunday morning to give forth good 
cheer. Let us see what might occasion 
such a gift from Her Majesty. 

Here comes little Ned Higgins, his 
scrubbed face beaming above his im- 
maculate, white sailor suit. He is on 
his way to Sunday school. Who is that 
8raceful figure in white whom he 
calls? She is walking with a tall 
young man. Th 

lar, for eve 
them. Ah! 


ny day. 
on that 


cy must be very popu- 
fyone stops to congratulate 
It is our Phoebe and Hol- 
&tave, who are on their way to church. 
Look out, Ned, you will choke. No, 
Ned will never choke; not on an-alli- 
gator baked by Phoebe. That’s a good 
little fellow, Ned—run along to Sun- 
day school or you will be late. We shall 


continue to walk with Phoebe. Well! 


Our old friend Uncle Venner has just 


€ surrounding 
group. Feel the warmth which shines 
forth from him. Com 


drop on them: 

“And don’t stick any pins in him, 
Miss Phoebe.” 

Pins? 

“And semember, when he cries, 


e, let us eaves- 
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Wat and | 
Venner pives such 


advice. 


Are you sure? 
house and the 


what has replaced it—that beautifl b 


white cottage with the. green’ tin 


mings and that tall white birch te.) 
What a beautiful carpet of green the} 
lawn makes now, a lawn twice as lage f 


as heretofore. 
Someone has stopped Uncle Venne. F 
Here is our chance to glance aroutt 
See the new well. No, it is ie 
one with a new top to it. Oe 
that Maule’s old well is again 2 ¥ 
Who is that clucking? It is arou? 
corner of the house. It ' nie 
and running to him, some ‘at 
But what chickens! Does no 10 Cit 
fellow toss his head as he stu® sri 
ford? Can you not hear she #8 
“Look me over folks, I 5 
of the garden?” Perhaps 


we 
ner can give us news. ©, int 


for listen: . he ™, | 

“Yes sir, stranger, and Be if 
dle of the night—I was sleeP ash. yi 
too—there was a terrific iS, jd. % i 
to knocked me out of bed, zs d & 
Morning, there she lay, # at 
wreckage. Some say old : 


Sm 

























it to happen. They say 
Maule — pe around the 
that ¢ ney that night before it hap- 
hl couldn’t say. I only know 
pened. happened. Well, Mr. Maule, 
io =e in that big house over there, 
wt 7 foundation tipped out and the 
dead old elm along with it and that $ 
what he built. He gave it to Miss 
Hepzibah and her brother Clifford. 
a way, come have a drink from 
old Maule’s well. You know it never 
used to work, but ever since the new 
house went up that old well has been 
just'as good as in the olden days 
when—”’ 

But that is enough information for 
what we want. Did old Maule crash 
the old mansion or did it perhaps just 
collapse from grief because there were 
no people for it to shelter? Perchance 
it collapsed as did the .famous One 
Horse Shay of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—the One Horse Shay that lasted for 
a hundred years and a day. If so, it is 
a high compliment to the workmanship 
of old Maule’s son, who built it. 
Paes: a baby’s cry! We had nearly 

sotten why we were following old 

ncle Venner. Let us follow Uncle 
Ne and see if Hepzibah is in. Hah, 
Sas know why Phoebe and Hol- 
Congtatulae been receiving so many 
‘tions. Shall we leave them 


as 
mf. Clifford tickling a baby’s 


knee os. Pztbah bouncing it on her 
ing Ba ~Ncle Venner close by try- 
Offer? “nk of some philosophy to 


ANNE E. Lupewic. 


Rj rs 
‘hmong Hill High School. 


The Field Trip in Biology 


In the Biological Sciences, the field 
trip has long been recognized as a 
teaching device since it Presents the 
material studied in its natural environ- 
ment and allows for direct observation 
and interpretation of the material in 
its specific Surroundings. This recog- 
nition of the utility of the field trip has 
seldom had objective justification. Does 
the field trip actually aid our class- 
room work, or are our commendations 
of it purely subjective? The following 
study which took place over the period 
of a year in a New York high school 
is an attempt, on a small scale, to an- 
swer that problem from an objective 


viewpoint. A summary of the study 
follows: 


SUMMARY 


The writer’s purpose in attacking the 
problem was to find out whether the 
field trip in Biology could be used 
satisfactorily as a device to increase 
learning as measured by the ratings 
achieved on the part of the pupil. The 
problem was approached in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


SELECTION OF PuPILS 

Two groups of incoming freshmen 
in a New York City high school were 
selected on the basis of the “Ot Men- 
tal Ability Tests." The groups, desig- 
nated as “A” and “B,” each consisted 
of two hundred and one pupils, al- 
though later in the experiment iF 
number dropped to one hundred — 
ninety-four, Group “A” had . - 
telligent Quotient average of 103. 
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and group “B” an Intelligence Quo. 
tient average of 102.09. 


METHOD 


The rotation technique was used. It 
aided in eliminating or equalizing in- 
equalities between the Stoups and pro- 
vided the writer with more pupils for 
his experiment. The method, then, 
was based on the use of two parallel 
§toups in which the variable was ap- 
plied first to group “B” and then to 
group “A.” 

A diagramatic outline of the method 
would be expressed as follows: 1 


Periods Variables 
(experiment) 1 2 
I Group A Group B 
I Group B Group A 


Variable I : the classroom work. 
Variable II: classroom work supple- 
mented by Field Trip. 
Expressed in symbols the method 
may be explained as follows: 
Ga LT. V, T, Ch: V. T; Ch, 
GB ied V; T, Ch, Vi Ts Ch, 
in which: 
Ga is the control &toup in the first 
unit of the experiment and the experi- 
mental group in the second experi- 
ment. 
Gp is the experimental Stoup in the 
first unit and the control 8toup in the 
second. 
I.T. is the initial test given to both 
groups before each teaching period. 
V; 1s the control factor or the group 
given the classroom work, 


*“The Technique of Reseatch in Educa. 
tion.” Claude C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California Press. 


/ 
V; is the “XPetimental facts, 
STOUP given the Classra’, au . 
lemented 00m Work 
Pp ente by the Field Tri Sup. 
T, and T; are th P. 


€ fina] tests 
end of €ach unit of work 


Ch, and Ch: are the diff | 
er 
the results Scored in nin 


tests of each unit of 


Biven at the 


the initial an 


d 
work, a 


TESTING UNtr 

As a means of mea 
of the experiments, +t 
structional Tests in 
used. In the first experiment the test, 
“Leaves and Their Functions,” was ap- 
plied, and in the second experiment, 
the test, ‘Flowers and Fruits,” was 
used. The tests were used both as ini- 
tial and final tests, 


Suting the resufs 
he “Blaisdel] Ih. 


TEACHING UNITS 

The teaching units were constructed 
by the writer on the basis of te 
York State Syllabus in Biology. 
units were so organized that the ore 
trol group would receive five oa 
minute periods of classroom aa 
tion on the topic, and the expert rod 
gtoup, four forty-one - addi 
of classroom instruction, 2nd, ip. 
tion, one forty-minute field a 1 fo 
Field Trip Guide was constru 
use in the field trip. 


PROCEDURE a ORD 
The initial tests were given app ied 
8toups and the teaching i 1d from 
the Field Trip being ae st 
the contro] gtoup. The final Z ed: 
then given and the change he 
he 8toups were then revels’ 7. 
ontrol group becoming the 


Biology” were | | 





ral group and the experimental 
“a sh P control. The second unit 
a Sen taught and again the changes 
wa | 


SULTS 
i“ summary of the results of the two 


experiments showed the following: ! 


Experiment No. 1 
“Leaves and Their Functions” 


(av.) | M. |S.D.| M. |S.D. 
(control) 201 |103.75|7.86|4.C3|33.83|5.86|25.97 


displ ences) 201 |102.09/6.89]4.26|36.4915.20129.6 





In the first experiment the Differ- 
ence of Mean Improvement was 3.63. 


Experiment No. 2 
‘Flowers and Fruits” 





A 
(experimental) 


194 /103.75/7.53]3.73|35.75|5.37|28.22 


— 194 1102.8 16.72|3.74|33.12|5.78]26.41 
In the second experiment the Differ- 
nce of Mean Improvement was 1.81. 
From the Summaries it is evident 
that, in both cases, the group receiving 
m9 trip instruction did better than 
tas, = Which received the classroom 
= he alone. In the first unit of 
i €xperimenta] group averaged 
More correct answers out of the 
ling - test than did the control 
"<Petimen, the second experiment the 
al group averaged 1.81 more 

ape ica 


Test. F.T.: Final Test. 
Deviation * Im 


Provement. §.D.: Standard 


correct answers out of fifty than-the 
control group. The experimental coef. 
ficients (in the first case 2.4 and the 
second 1.62) indicate Practical cer- 
tainty that results in favor of the exper- 
imental] §toup would be achieved with 
other samplings of students, 

A further study of the range of 
Scores seemed to indicate that the field 
ttip was especially beneficial to the 
“slower” pupils since, in both experi- 
ments, the group receiving the experi- 
mental factor had fewer scores below 


twenty-five than it did when used as 
a control group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The field trip was successful as a 
device for increasing the learning proc- 
ess as measured in terms of pupil 
ratings. 

The results scored in the two ex- 
periments show an increased average 
rating per pupil when the group was 
used as an experimental group. The 
experimental coefficients confirm the 
fact that like increases would be found 
in larger samplings. 

FReD M. SCHELLHAMMER. 
Evander Childs High School, 


Algebraic Aids in Arithmetic _ 
There are many algebraic applica- 
tions that the teacher of elementary 
algebra may use to make arithmetic 
manipulations more interesting and 
useful, Most text-books have some of 
these, but even the few in the books 
are often neglected by many teachers. 
Teachers claim that the generalizations 
taught in algebra rationalize the rules 
for arithmetic manipulation and then 
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they neglect to see that these rules fun 
tion in a rational manner. I have 
included in this article some of the 
ways of applying algebraic processes 
to develop speed in arithmetic com- 
putation. It is advisable to take up 
very early the work with digit prob- 
lems where the pupil gets the concept 
of digit and the meaning of position 
in the decimal notation. The first ap- 
plications arise in connection with mul- 
tiplication as taught in algebra. Short 
methods may be based on (a + b) 
(a—b) = at — be and on (a+b): 
= 4 + 2ab + bs, For example, 98 
X 102 = (100 + 2) (100 — 2) — 
10000 — 4 = 9996, or (53)? = (50 
=P O)* 3 2500 44 500 -+- 9 = 2809. 
Practice in performing these operations 
mentally gives the pupil a sense of 
power that increases his respect for 

algebra. 

The algebraic process of multiplying 
two binomials may be applied to the 
multiplication of mixed numbers. Thus 


when multiplying 36% by 2134 we 
can use a four step process, 


36473 = 364% 

1%4%=214y 

1. %~XA= Y, 
2% X 36=— 27 
3. %X 2 14 
>. 36 SC 7 — 36 
a2 

197 


This process is a little Simpler than 
the process taught in elementary arith- 
metic. 

With only a small knowledge of fac. 
toring many other short methods can 
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be explain | 
of fe AA Bis 
tiplying 2 aid 


°C fo ny ‘ 
afe the hey 
sum of the uni Sam 


roduct of the small num- 


nd the answer 1S 9212. 
a 





















ts aM : e and - ts _ _ 77 
1). Write 72, Thee 8 by (4 t | 99 sea . 
write the Product of 7 oe tO thy : ——— 7790 
answer is 7221. ~ And th, : f the numbers are a little greater 
Explanation: a & 100, 4 similar method may be fol- 
80 + 3 : lowed: 
80 17 “108 X 109 100 + 8 
i, 100 + 9 
80 & 80 
7 X 80 100 X 100 
; 9 x 100 
< 80'-b 7 Xe 8 Xx 100+8 x9 
ar Bey Ae ; 117 X 1004+ 72= 
Pupils enjoy this little trick—it | 11772 
gives them the chance to mystifyt*} Or briefly, 109 + 8 — 117 and 8 
uninitiated by the rapidity with whid; Xx 9 = 72, hence the answer is 


they can multiply 95 by 95 of 17} 
by 198. , fF 100+ 6 x 12 = 11872. 

When multiplying numbers 4 fide Pupils Should be able to break up 
less than 100, the following method | numbers into ptime factors. This is 
can be used: ~_ usetul in the solution of quadratic 
98 xX 94, 100 — 2 ; “ations, simplification of radicals, 


| anthmetic Problems, and in other ap- 


_ (11772. And 106 & 112 = (112 + 6) 





100 — 6 : Plications. 
i To —— 

100 x 100 - factor alan if three or nine is a 
2 xX 100 © , |. ums a up the digits; and if this 
6.3% 100.47 6 x 8 factoy a by three, then three is 
9g 2 Betor ithe number; and if 9 is a 
92 x 100 + Facto, of the = the digits, it is a 

2 ‘ 

921 io 1002 “ er 


: 10b ; 
p 
Write the difference berry we | ++ ¢ can be written 


7 pup >») = (@+b4¢) and the 


and the number, next to “© Can readi 
thus 98 2 ; nye ay sce the reason for 
94 6 fot 5 a th 
: 6 i Sin € ac 
Then subtract 2 from 94 % pest” f iptin cOuntant finds an error 


| iE the § to Strike a trial balance, 


98. The result is 92. Thee ; 
: Pancy is divisible by nine, 


he looks for a number with inter- 
changed digits, e.g., 765 instead of 
675. The difference caused by this 
type of error is always divisible by 9. 

To show this: 100a + 10b + c — 
(100b +- 10a + c) = 90a — 90b, or 
100a + 10b + c— (100c + 10a + 
b) = 90a = 9b — 99c. 

Continuing with the methods of de- 
termining factors, if the last two digits 
form a number divisible by 4, then 4 
is a factor of the whole number. Thus 
in 37576, 76 is divisible by 4, hence 
4 is a factor of 37576. Write the num- 
ber as 37500 ++ 76 and the pupil will 
see that 4 is a factor of each term of 
the binomial. Similarly if the number 
forming the last three digits is divisible 
by 8, the whole number is divisible 
by 8. 

3568456 — 3568000 + 456 and 8 
is a factor of each term of the binomial. 

If 2 and 3 are both factors .of a num- 
ber, then of course 6 is a factor; if 4 
and 3 are both factors, then 12 is also a 
divisor of the number. 

To determine whether eleven is a 
factor, find the sum of the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 
etc., digits, then the sum of the 2nd, 
4th, 6th, etc., digits. If these sums are 
the same, or if their difference is a 
multiple of 11, the number has 11 as 
a factor. Let us consider the number 
whose digits are a, b, c, d, ¢, f. The 
number is 100000a + 10000b +- 
1000c + 100d +. 10e ++ f and it may 
be written (100001la + 9999b + 
1001c + 99d + lle) + [(b+d . 
f) — (a+c-+e)}. Every term in 
the first parentheses is divisible by 
eleven, and if the expression in the 
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bracket is zero or a multiple of eleven 
the number is divisible by eleven, Fo, 
example, in 92807, 9 + Sob 7 
24,240 = 2,242 — 9 ag 
therefore 92807 is divisible by eleven. 
in 698467,6+4+846=9444 
7; hence 11 is a factor of 698467. 

In connection with this method of 
determining divisibility by 11, pupils 
can be taught rapid multiplication by 
11. To multiply 34 by 11, add the 
digits and place the sum between the 
two digits—374, If the sum of the 
two digits is 10 or more, put the last 
digit in the middle and add 1 to the 
first digit. Thus in 57 X41, 54. 7 
= 12. Put 2 in the middle and add 1 
to the 5. The product is 627. 

As a preliminary to the teaching of 


these arithmetic devices, it may be well © 


to drill on numerical factoring exam- 
ples of the type 5 x 100 + 3 X 100 
— 2X 100. 

No attempt has been made in this 
atticle to give an exhaustive treatment 
of devices for speeding up arithmetic 
computation. I have only suggested 
some where the method can be rational- 
ized by use of algebra. These furnish, 
I think, a few interesting applications 
of multiplication and factoring in alge- 
bra. There are undoubtedly other 
processes taught in elementary algebra 
that can be used to make arithmetic 
function in a more effective and more 
interesting manner. Perhaps this brief 
atticle will suggest to some teacher 
of mathematics a field for more exten- 
sive development. 


JACOB CoHEN. 
Haaren High School. 
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‘ Iphabetically arranged 
means of we Tach student is hand- 
Telephone asked to look through - 
\ oe one ve the names arranged? 
“How i 
Th. , nabetically, they answet. . What 
Y; ftom 4, bs A = xean Lif alphabetically? By a 
© true Of teh ¥ oe of simple, progressive question- 
| ri cules of alphabetical filing are 
bicited This is far more effective than 
<r ftom fof “1.9 pupils to read the rules of filing 
Paits of eyes the func; MY asking pupils - feats 
tional and vocationa ‘ne a _ from the book or reciting the rules 
subject sink into the b ~ them. 


CONSCioUS of an 


Subject. It follows rain ee 


Premise, that this IS als 
teacher of business taining. 

I have found that when ma 
desk separates the teach 2 


| Such combinations as Smith, Wil- 
liam F., and Smith, William; or 
McAdam, John, and MacAdam, John, 
can best be taught by asking the pupils 
to find them in the telephone book and 
training teacher, the one who does m| discover which comes first; then to 
yet know the “tricks of the trade,” t formulate the rule. This principle a 
I have attempted to set down som plies equally to the filing of such 
methods that have been used and fou bina as 42nd Street Garage and Board 
successful in the teaching of filing “Education, New York City. 


The subject of filing is introduc ee aa a that the basic 

: ag: “When jo! . § have been mastered, we 
by such questions scdail “Steady for our first project. Each 
out your program Cc asked 10 wih Student provides himself with 100 in- 
ceipts, how are phe answet E S on Or slips of paper. On each 
your name?” The 0 rst.” wp | dex: “Se Is indexed a name. The in- 
A put the sac ., che © sy Bia ae done in class under my 
Besar the cards af i Hat +. Nhat have we done so 


of stimulating interest and presenti 
the subject matter to be taught, Ther. 
fore, it is for the beginning busin 


ft : 


“ ask, i | 3 
filed,” is the response. : : ‘ ind? wh do you sata ra me th 
easily follows the definition” aj fas ‘0 Order th 


at we may file these 
and accurately as pos- 
aT 10) . 

Put mebody IS sure to answer: 


“Good. th * together, B’s together.” 
A that aC is called 


pact” 

ing. When giving the aa ox HY Sibless Wuickly 
indexing names, let them". gf} 

Own names, their friends’ 9° . et? 
names as Babe Ruth, Joe busi | 





sorting, Let us 
well as the more form fi © now.” A 
: 5. Ue : fter ¢ 
names. They enjoy doing th! oll dt © Cards, his mak = ‘ hea, 
f fis a) Matize h es them actually 
I teach the actual rules ° | the q 


Uties of the file clerk, 





This filing system, after its completion, 
is collected, checked and returned. 

The natural step from there is, I be- 
lieve, to the other methods of filing. 
The Classified Telephone Directory is 
an excellent way of illustrating and I 
have, so far, been forced to teach the 
geographical and numerical methods 
of filing more or less theoretically. 
Now we are ready to apply the various 
methods of filing to another project. 
Each student is assigned to look through 
all his magazines or newspapers, and 
to cut out at least twenty-five adver- 
tisements. These are pasted on sheets 
of paper. One section of the class 
writes on top of each sheet the name 
of the manufacturer, and makes the 
clipping file alphabetical; another sec- 
tion places on top of each sheet the 
subject of the advertisement and files 
advertisements according to subject; 
while still another section by a similar 
procedure, files clippings geographi- 
cally. This project, as well as the first 
one, evokes much enthusiasm, and it 
is amusing to note the surprise of these 
pupils when they realize the practica- 
bility of the functioning of these vart- 
ous methods of filing. 

After the teaching of the rules of 
indexing, the rules of filing and the 
various methods of filing, geen 
types of files are taught. Illustrative 
sie is bountiful and a postal card 
to Yawman and Erbe will reward you 
with numerous pictures and pamphlets 
of files. ; 

A project in connection with this 
study is the following: Each pupil is 
required to make, by himself, at least 
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one type of file. The spindle file is the 
easiest, and usually chosen by the boys. 
It consists of a nail hammered through 
a flat, planed and neatly painted 
square of wood. The Shannon file can 
easily be constructed by taking twenty- 
Six sheets of paper, cutting, on the 
tight side, an index in Staggered form, 
placing a heavy cardboard as a backing 
at the bottom and placing two rings at 
the top to keep the sheets and the card- 
board together. The box file is made 
by slitting the two edges of the right 
side of a box, Preparing the guide 
sheets in the same manner as explained 
above, and fastening these guide sheets 
to the bottom of the box. A match box 
or a play chest of drawers offers many 
Opportunities for the vertical file. 
I try at all times to make the stu- 
dents realize the value and the appli- 
cability of the study of filing and I 
was delighted when a student told me: 
“I have a Newspaper route and I must 
collect each Friday from my customers. 
I used to get all mixed up, trying to 
keep them Straight; but now I see 
that if I arrange the Streets in the or- 
der in which I deliver the Papers, and 
the houses under the street names, 
and then the customers who live in the 
houses, I have no trouble keeping 
my accounts straight.” 
It is true that the use of the various 
devices listed above wil] lengthen the 
time allotted to filing in the city syl. 
labus to two weeks, but | feel that the 
expenditure of the extra time is wel] 
justified, 


EstTHER R, § ASS, 
Curtis High School. 
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in Mathematics Mewar, 

Ever since Le 
Matics J] have t; 
checking homey 
do their home 


their homework notebooks 
shing else. Paper 1s distributed 
tatted tn ¢ and os I write on the poet 
ied man. tt mal, and or five questions of this type: 
ft ny Schemg | -fout w.No.14 Page72 Ex.1 
"Thave hag tt (1) HW. 


helt desks 





Wo Puy, +e the equation 
handed in each ie in Paper , 0) ae No.17 Page59 Ex. 3 
be inspect Hy oe ote bOaky nade ‘ary full 
a = get mel add ng ar a Pagell Ex.8 
methods, os of they 0) Why are triangles congruent? 













I found none of (4) H.W.No.8 Page 1> Ex. 23 


i methods For what reason is AB equal to 
e hecking the hone E CD? 

The pupils do not know in advance 
_ which questions they are going to be 


the teacher's energy, asked. Hence they must have them all. 


sure a thorough check on the compl.) That makes for com pleteness. 
Ness, correctness, or neatness of ty The quiz is marked strictly on a 
work and does not give the studea: 


“right” or “wrong” basis. That en- 
feeling that they are being marked | contanes ev eeEP HEE. 
their work. 


.,. They must have their work arranged 

Recently I adopted a plan wi 80 that they can find any. example in 

gives the pupils a sense of a any homework assignment at a mo- 
bility in doing their homework. 


d ford} ment's notice. This forces them to or- 
working quite successfully, an°'" "| ganize their work Systematically and 


benefit of others who er: is leads to neatness, 

experiment with it, a brief ‘i are - Pupils become aware that they 

of the plan follows. beats 1 Thi me Marked for their homework. 
Each day's assignment ns) for the €s them feel the responsibility 

ber. The homework is kept” ce 

book, consecutively number? robe fe ‘nstituted this scheme I find 

page and number of each or “Meir Benn wei take more pains with 

the margin, The pupils a feel that ae At the same time I 

to leave a space for each ‘ a? © attain we > method I can help 

they cannot work. After’ teaching 7 © Of the objectives of the 
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subsequently fill in » Neatness, re- 


: . excuey’ 
missed, Absence is 20 *"" 


i ‘istence Y, rganization, and per- 
About once a week, ; £ 
work quiz.” This takes ilo¥s* 
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The Will to Do Her Best 


(As applied to the teaching 
of stenography.) 


As I consider the school aim, ‘The 
Will To Do Her Best,” particularly 
with its application to the teaching of 
Stenography, I believe that our objec- 
tive is, as Dr, Tildsley aptly terms it, 
“the perfect achievement.” A “mail. 
able” letter, in accordance with Regents’ 
standards and, therefore, with our own, 
must be accurate, thorough, and typed 
without errors. Hence, the goal is the 
possibility that something can be per- 
fectly done. Here, emphasis is placed 
On accuracy rather than speed, and 
here, self-guidance is in operation. 

Business demands a high degree of 
perfection. Students, therefore, must 
not merely be trained to perform but 
to perform with accuracy as well as 


speed. Obviously, my greatest victory 


is won when I have overcome the ten- 
dency to believe (and I think a very 
large number of students do believe it) 
that a fairly good piece of work rather 
than a perfect one is sufficient. Let me 


quote one business man’s viewpoint: 


“Students consider 90% to be a fine 
mark. In business, anything less one 
100% is utterly worthless.” = 
points to the necessity for rigid stand- 
ards if the school is to fit its students 
to be successful in business. Certainly, 
if perfect work cannot be obtained, ic 
should be urged by every means within 
the control of the teacher who — 
make it evident that, in any event, work 
below a certain standard is totally 


valueless. 
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In order to improve the character 
of their work, I require my students to 
grade themselves daily. Every error 
made by my students has been classj- 
fied. Each one records her gtades on 
her own chart where she can clearly see 
her progress. It is obvious that each 
student will not only try to better her 
own achievement, but will also try to 
Surpass other students in the class. 
This grading, therefore, excites a splen- 
did competition and creates an intense 
interest which stimulates thinking and 
develops a fine sense of responsibility. 

To turn out a “mailable” letter, a 
student must be trained to value the 
need for absolute accuracy; she must 
attain the skill to set up letters in an 
acceptable form. She must know 

not only how to edit her own 
transcript but also how to correct her 
Own errors. I often tell my students: 
“Tf a stenographer transcribes mechan- 


ically and does not edit her work, her 
chances in that office 
jeopardized and she will 
lected for advancement,” 
Our standards of 
Cfipts ate based 
speed. We must 


are seriously 
never be se- 


Proficiency in trans- 
on mailability and 
‘sist, therefore, on 


It will be conceded § 
think, that no emplo 
65% perfect letter. Of i 
ness standards are tremendously hee 
than those with Which most of ju: 
dents will be acquainted. detateane 
we cannot send out €XPert steno : 
phers but we can send Out skilled on. 


Y all of us | 
yer will tolerate a 
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Ogtaphers, It is Moda 
ett 7 

Will g0 to the Mos a tha the 
dents, realizin ‘ “tilled, 
although the toad is Woo lt oy 
at times. 8 and Up bj 
The Skillful teacher, no 
talize On this Proper te 
Clever guidance and on 
atmosphere of Encouragement Ung 
thy, and TeCOgnition, Per, 
other subject in ou; co 
is this influence and condition 5 vi 
as 1€ 1S 1N Stenography, where 2 Seng 
of pride in transcribing letters that 
acceptable is so essential, Whenere 
a student becomes eager to master; 
subject, for ends which she believes t 
be important, whenever a student fet 
its importance and consequence, se 
will respond with much more inters 
and energy. 

If we, as teachers, can skillfully ct 
ate a situation that will make studet 
feel there is a great deal ts 
finishing a job and finishing st ¥ 
we have created inspiration = a) 
deers. "Becereon sal “Nothing 6 | 

. enthusiss® 
was ever achieved without eo" enti 

The teacher, recognizing ee 


limited facilities. We 
-h an assembly, the regular 
it mbly. The representatives 
sone colleges in New York 

of the ‘nity are on the platform. After 
Ween a | Bible reading and Dee all 
feeling tones | E uests are introduced. After an- 
by che - oo the principal speaker has 

He fi twenty minutes. The idea 
i : one man speak for all, on “The 
ees of a College Education,” 
“Why Go To College?” “Problems of 
Freshman Year” or some such subject. 
In other words, he gives an inspira- 
tional address to get the students in 
the frame of mind to want to make 
good plans for the years ahead. At the 
end of the assembly period, the dele- 
gates are conducted to separate rooms. 
The students who through their regis- 
tration sections have previously been 
given a list of the rooms assigned to 
- the college representatives, are then 
-ftee to meet the delegates of the col- 
leges they are interested in. From them, 
akg details of entrance require- 
= ra scholarships, courses, It 
h at no college representative 


aS t _ 
- talk over a seq of disinterested 


ad to use OUF 
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senior ASS 
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¢ Set the fact he f 

cape") S to the few who 
Id attempt t0 * Concer i 
see — se 50 cace 7 ned. Each one has an audi- 
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_——s ue -dentical with ‘ sider Only who want to con- 
enthusiasm is | 
and ability is the fundamen! "| sang," "8 £0 the college he — 







of success. mccain 7 ng, ee ‘© get rooms for the oc- 
VIRGINIA sy AL Usual the €nior assembly, which 

Julia Richman High Scho Baas the anion asershl 
fol “eduled first ‘dusen tie 


sah SO : 
College Day at Bryant High git eg Then, during the 


¢ = § Peri 
be sf Smby - 20d when the Juni - 
me aot High vile unior as 
ollege Day at Bry oo, » half the class 


is 
tog IN ses 
has been worked out of # | Ye ™ the ildi 
. eculial © ullding are available 
nse basis to meet our P 


Those who do not want to ask ques- 
tions attend their regular classes, but 
those who wish to see college repre- 
sentatives are encouraged to do so. The 
stimulus received by the students 
through contact with these fine repre- 
sentatives more than compensates for 
the loss of any class. 

Maybe you would like to know of the 
comments made by the students? When 
they were asked what they considered 
the best part of College Day this term, 
one of them replied, “The Speaker.” 
Another said, ‘‘Just having them here. 
They are an impressive group.” And a 
third said, “Having them tell us 
straight what the college has. No false 
pretenses.” 

This is an evolution from a terrible 
afternoon meeting when all the 
Seniors stayed against their will to 
hear each representative speak a min- 
ute or two. The College Representa- 
tives didn’t like it, knowing that the 
more they said, the more the students 
were confused. After all, who could 
absorb the tales of twenty colleges in 
forty minutes? The students didn’t like 
it for they were eighth termers and 
many of them knew they couldn't go 
to college, or had already decided 
where to go. Now we have students 
of terms 5 through 8 exposed to the 
inspirational address. There 1s ume 
for them to plan. Apparently they are 
doing so, for one student volunteered 
this information: “Everyone 1s inter- 
ested in College Day. They ae all 
talking about where they are going. 

I think it should be said that Bry- 
ant is in a factory section and has stu- 
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Ceiks WHO afe responsive and espe- 
cially need inspiration and guidance 
in this line. This, moreover, is equally 
certain. The college representatives are 
generous in their responses if they feel 
that they can give maximum informa- 
tion in a minimum time. This entire 
program takes an hour and a half, forty 
minutes for the assembly and forty 
for the conference period. I thought 
some delegates might question the time 
given up by the assembly, but their 
fesponse shows this fear is unwar- 
ranted. No doubt, their response is 
due in large measure to the splendid 
addresses that have been contributed by 
them, in turn, and perhaps in small 
measure, to'the elimination of all non- 
essentials, the striking of one note, and 
that clear and strong. 


Mote details—From the time each 
delegate comes into the building, he is 
accompanied by an usher furnished by 
the Arista. We all £0 to the assembly 
together, each usher sitting behind his 
delegate. After the assembly, the usher 
takes his delegata to the room assigned, 
where a secretary takes down remarks, 
qestions, answers. This assures me 
that no delegate will be Jeft alone on 
his first visit. Also the Secretaries re- 
ports reveal changes in the College 

regulations and details ] might not 
otherwise know, They also show along 


what lines the Students need informa 
tion. 


Here are the instry 
and secretaries and the list of colle e 
representatives for this term. ] ste, 
model programs Preparatory to 


ctions to ushers 
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(1) Colleges Rivin A 
Gy nee, 
Ngineerin 
as they dliniitinie” Schools 
questions on e 
Ushers: 


1. Come to libra 


ang 


i *UtOMatical 
(tance *CqUiteren 


2. 


Entrance to meet h; 
rival; bring con em 
hang up his wra 
which will be there. Then by; 
him to platform of Demates 
Hall and introduce him to m 

3. During assembly sit behind your 
college delegate. 

4. At the close of assembly take 


him to room assigned and sw | 


with him; arrange chairs, ve 
tilation, and so forth, for bs 
comfort. (Don’t let pep 
crowd around and suffocate tt 
delegate.) 

5. At end of second period 
egate to library for wraps 


well. 
h nks to you, 
Many tha EAN PATON: | 
Secretaries: p08 | 


Will you go to the room FF 
at the end of the asso 
through the third period t 
f 


i 
As soon as you have 4 


? ot oo N.Y... 
questions and answetfs od Gf ; 208 , Y. School of Tech., Room 


please typewrite the ques© 
Swers with one carbon an¢ P 
my letter box in 013. 


Many thanks, 


Jaan Pp AT on: 






} MoRNING 


; follows: 


: at 9:10 to me. F 
your college delegate mt & 
If he has not attived 20 to me: 


O the libra af 
Ps On 4 tad | 


this is for 
5.g and have any hope of going to 


see det f 
‘ative fit 
give him an appreciative © 5 


: Roland Green 
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REGISTRATION TEACHERS 
PLEASE READ AND PosT | 

a ram for the assemblies on 
| * A November 14, will be as 
— Wean ’ 
1, Senior Assembly (first seals of 
3rd period). 
2 ats Assembly (second half 
of 3rd period). 


Do you realize what an opportunity 
you? If you are in terms 


College or even a desire to, you should 
make the most of College Day. You 
are excused from your third period 
class on that day and are urged to make 
the most of the fund of information 
that is available to you for forty min- 


utes. Investigate the possibilities so 
you can plan well. Ask preliminary 


questions of Miss Tuller or Miss Pa- 


fon in 013 the 4th, Sth, or 8th periods. 


Make a memorandum now of the 
Moms to which you wish to go. 


JEAN Paton, 
College Advisor. 


Brooklyn College, Room 204, Mr. 
e, 


r 

rr aa Polytechnic Inst., Room 
. t. John Brierley, 
e 


#] 213 8€ of City of New York, Room 


"t. Howard A. Knag 


Walter Willig, 
la 
ltelan a Room 306, Mr. Benard 





Cooper Union, Room 404, Dr. War- 
ren Findley. 

Cornell, Room 313, Mr. William J. 
Russell, 

Cornell Home Economics, Room 
313, Mrs. Bernard Savage. 

Fordham, Room 218, Mr. Thomas 
T. Reilly. | 

Harvard, Room 219, Mr. Douglas 
Hamilton. 

Hunter, Room 413, Prof. Edward 
H. Lehnerts. 

Lafayette College, Room 408, Mr. 
Harvey Batdorf. 

Lehigh University, Room 409, Dr. 
Wray N. Congdon 

Long Island University, Room 302, 
Mr. Deane H. Spaulding. 

Mechanics Institute, Room 401, Mr. 
Louis Rouillion. 

New Jersey College for Women, 
Room 220, Miss Eunice DeClark. 

New York University, Room 315, 
Mr. Laurance Lange. 

N. Y. U. School of Commerce, Room 
204, Dr. John H. Prime. 

Pratt Institute of Art, Room 316, 
Prof. William L. Longyear. 

Pratt Institute of Engineering, Room 
319, Prof. Norton MacKenzie. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic, Room 402, 
Prof. W. C. Johnson, Jr. 

Seth Low, Room 310, Prof, Harley 
Sensemann. 

St. Johns, Room 301, Mr. W. J. 
Weary. 

al Institute of Technology, 
Room 201, Dr. John C. Wegle. 
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MovEL Programs 
For Students in the General Course Who Have 


A 
in Prepared Subjects, Verages of 75% ot by 1 
. Ot 


1, To prepare for regular college course. (A. B. 





























or B. §.) 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 g _| Clie, 
Eng. 1 |Eng. 2|Eng. 3 Eng. 4]Eng. § og. 6 | og. 7 hig pe 
Math. 1 | Math. 2 | Math. 3 | Math. 4 | Math. 5 Physics or Chemistey| | 

Advanced Biology | nomics | 4: 
_ _| Selene gr 7 fae 


Lang. 1 | Lang. 2 | Lang. 3 Lang. 4| Lang. 5 | Lang. 6 anguage or 
Math. 




















Drawing Lang. 1 | Lang. 2 Lang. 3 | Lang. 4 Reviewor | 4 
Advanced work . 
Ac ee ee ee 
Civics Biology Hist. 5 | Hist. 6 | Hist. 7 Hist. 8 
Total 15 











Math. 2 | Math. 3 | Math. 4 Math. 5 | Math. 6 | Math. 7 | Math. 8 


ee, 
ee 














Math. 7 | Mach. 2 
Pang. 1 | Lang. 2 Physics or Chemistry or 
——- Language ee ce 

. “ang. 1 Lang. 2| Lang. 3 | Lang. 4 | Review or advance 


work as need 






Biol ae ee 
10logy Biology Hist. 5 Hist. 6| Hist. 7 | Hist. 8 





Ger : 
4 accepted instesd, i, eahited by some colleges, Three years of one ae 
subject. Years Or two if any extra unit is offered 1" 
Notice : eo 
may cfetive Lie omtad enn = ene ncal through the first four terms. A oe 
laying of a good foundation, q i and of the 6th term. Most import” sit 


the right to a Place in a clas, with py ctior work from the staft, 


“t ambitious and able students. 
Bryant High School, Jean PATO 
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Silent Reading 
m of having the silent 
_» fesson fall naturally into the 
readi0§ lass and of frequently test- 
work of the class ¢ as materially 
comprehension Wi 
ing 1 jn the case of one group by an 
wat incidental to the presenta- 
ex f the literature text. Ordinarily, 
— ching of Poe's Tales is difficult 
wicker of the extensiveness 
enough because A 
of the vocabulary and the philosophica 
dissertations with which the author in- 
troduces so many of his stories. The 
situation was further complicated by 
the fact that this was a “‘slow”’ class of 
second term students. The problem 
required some analysis and several ex- 
perimental lessons, out of which the 
method suggested below evolved. 

In a preliminary survey, two con- 
clusions appeared inevitable; first, that 
the stories were too difficult to be read 
in their entirety as home assignments; 
secondly, that practically every story 
Was too long to be read entirely in 
class, The inference, then, was that 
* nation combination of home and 

48S Work would serve to get the story 
"08s. What, then Should the divi- 
‘ton be? A tera —— 
Several of th ~~ &xamination of 
logical division a eee 
Plot, i, a the treatment of the 
"ri ails . ‘tuation was Offered; this 

P;.@ resolution followed. 


© assion : 
follow 8oment in class, then, for the 


in . 
Story (g. “Y> COnsisted in telling the 
ing the ie, to the class, assign- 
Calling fos Part for home reading, and 
questi. ‘ Written answer on some 
ONnte 
the te ding Nt to be gathered from 


C was hoped to obviate 


Device in 
The proble 





the difficulty indicated above, that of 
comprehension, by describing the sit- 
uation and arousing interest in the 
details of the story. It is important to 
note that the home assignment was cal- 
culated to end on a high note. 

The lesson itself began with a re- 
capitulation of the home treading and 
a discussion of the answers to the as- 
signed questions. The discussion was 
continued until it became evident that 
more complete answers could be se- 
cured from a continuation of the read- 
ing. Now came a series of silent and 
oral readings carefully planned in ad- 
vance. With the solution to their ques- 
tions in the text, the class turned to the 
book. The teacher began reading, 
with brief interruptions for explana- 
tion. This reading continued until just 
before a high point or revelation. Then 
the question was asked, ‘‘What do you 
think happened?” Several answers 
would be offered—the more contra- 
dictory the better. Immediately, the 
Suggestion came, ‘Read it and see!” 
By pacing the reading of several stu- 
dents, the teacher was able to interrupt 
the silent reading at an appropriate 
moment. Some quick questions were 
fired, and the class was off again, the 
teacher reading. And again this read- 
ing was halted just before a new dis- 
closure and the same operation was 
repeated. The end of the story arrived 
usually all too soon, many times to the 
complete surprise of the class. A final, 
general discussion of the theme of the 
story could now be safely held since 
comprehension of the details was as- 
sured, 
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A Deter description Of a typical plan 
will serve to clarify the foregoing. With 
William Wilson to be taken for the 
next day, the teacher announced that 
the class was now going to read a story 
of conscience. The word “conscience” 
was analyzed, several elementary ex- 
amples of the workings of conscience 
were called for, and the teacher sug- 
gested the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (zecently, a popular moving pic- 
ture) as a good illustration. This 
brought a great deal of head-shaking 
and verbal affirmation. The class was 
then asked to start treading the story 
at home up to the point where William 
Wilson runs away from school. These 
problems were to be considered and 
answered in writing: Why did each 
William Wilson hate the other William 
Wilson? What caused the first -Wil- 
* liam Wilson to run away from school? 

As indicated above, the lesson began 
with the resumé of William Wilson’s 
earlier experiences in school. The an- 
Swef to the fitst problem was readily 
obtained and was finally stated to 
everybody’s satisfaction. But the sec- 
ond problem was not SO easy. The 
diversity of the answers provoked 
gestion that the book be 
The teacher having offere 
that part of the story, the solution was 
discovered. Evident disappointment at 
the lack of a finish fight led to the 
question, “Do you think that these 
two may meet again? They do, Read 
on and see how.” The Silent teading 


sug- 
consulted. 
d to read 
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dénouement at Oxford fairly raised 
the reading to a fever pitch. The read. 
ing rushed on to the end of the story 
at break-neck speed. Brief explanation 
served to fit the facts neatly into plac, 
and now the comprehension of th 
details was certain. It may be o 
served, parenthetically, that speed 


treading was an inevitable result _ 
method of presenting the story. aie | 


tainly, this is most desirable. 


At this point, a general eet 
of the story is entirely on oe 
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Perhaps the most powerful influence 


in preventing effective dealing with the 
children arises from the situation indi- 


cated at the beginning of this article. 
Owing to linguistic barriers, there ex- 
ists no effective instrument for cooper- 
ation between the school and the home. 
One of the most urgent needs of this 
patticular situation is the creation of a 
teacher corps who are linguists, able to 
nis Is parents in their own 
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sUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


ing, not merely scholastically, but hy- 

gienically, and in many other directions. 

a A. A. BERLE, SR. 
In his article “Handicaps on 
Schools,” New York Times, 
December 30, 1934. 


Time, Terms and Examinations 

The new regulations on which vari- 
ous courses are being established upon 
an annual instead of on a semester 
basis, have led me to the following 
reflections. 

We have, at present, uniform exam- 
inations in the course of each term, 
Regents’ examinations at the end of the 
term, and week-interim periods at the 
end of the term. In the larger schools, 
four days are given over to the uniform 
examinations each term, and five days 
to the Regents’. When we total the 
days given to examinations and to in- 
terim periods following the Regents’, 
we arrive at the astounding total of 
twenty-eight days in the course of a 
year, out of one hundred and ninety. 
If we consider the examinations in the 
light of this fall term, we reach the 
total of fourteen out of ninety-three. 
Add to this the instability of organiza- 
tion during the first week of each term, 
and the Jewish holidays, to the number 
of seven, Columbus Day, Election Day, 
Armistice Day, and frankly, the figures 
are startling. In other words, aren't 
Wwe putting first of all an undue empha- 
Sis upon examinations? Eighteen days 
Biven over to formal testing in the 
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course of a year are 


per cent of the total number of days 
given over to Schooling. This seems to 
be a disproportionately large per cent. 
This brings me to my second point. 
If the high schools are to be put upon 
a yearly basis, why not face the issue 
Squarely, and give up the fall mid- 
terms and January Regents’? Let the 
school year extend from September to 
June. In the week before the Regents’ 
in June, let those pupils who are not 
to take the Regents’, take a formal 
yearly test, which could be given easily 
in two days. Three days of the week 
following the Regents’ in June, would 
suffice to clear up all odds and ends, 
enter marks, and so forth. In other 
words, there would be ten days given 
Over tO examinations and reorganiza- 
tion, instead of twenty-eight, approxi- 
mately five per cent instead of fifteen 
per cent. 7 
Not only would there be a vast sav- 
ing of time as far as the work of the 
students is concerned, but there would 
be an enormous gain in the avoidance 
of the semi-annual reorganization, to 
say nothing of the economies effected 
in the time and trouble given to the 
making of programs. Just imagine 
what it would be to have a program 
committee function but once a year! 
It has been argued that the educa- 
tional law requires school attendance 
from the time a child is six years old, 
and that for this reason, it is impossible 
to arrange the high school work upon 
a yearly basis. What is sacred about 
the semi-annual reorganization in the 
elementary and in the high school sys- 
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It may also be argued that the fil. 
ure of a year’s work will necessitate 
repetition of that year on the part of 
the failing pupil. Without doubt, the 
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can, owing to his fervent belief in the 
community of interest of the American 
republics based on similarity of po- 
litical principles. To Clay the follow- 
ers of Bolivar and San Martin were 
neighbors and brethren, because they 
were inhabitants of the same continent 
and in their struggle for freedom had 
followed the trail blazed by Washing- 
ton. In his plea for the recognition of 
the South American governments he 
declared that it was in the power of 
the United States to become the center 
of a system—of which all South Amer- 
ica should be a part—‘“which would 
constitute the rallying point of human 
wisdom against all the despotism of 
the Old World.” 

The question today then is: Has 
the United States become a rallying 
point for the South American coun- 
tries? Unfortunately the answer until 
recently has been, ‘‘No.” My talk, 
therefore, will be concerned with the 
reasons why the United States has not 
become the rallying point and also 
with the progress that has been made 
and is being made in that direction. 

Some of the reasons why the United 
States has been repelling South Amer- 
ican rapprochement are to be found in 
our own lack of understanding of Latin 
American culture and psychology. 

In the American schools today, espe- 
cially high schools, one is given a 
course in American History and also 
European History which consists of a 
bit of the history, customs and ways 
of Asia, Europe, Africa and Australia, 
but one is not given history or customs 
of a group of people who are our 
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neighbors and who have 
terests. How can a Perso 
4 group of people if he d 
their history and the r 
of their acts? 


Common in- 
N understand 
0€s not know 
€asons for some 
This situation js One that 
must be remedied and One that de- 
Serves the attention of educational 
leaders. 

The American Press and motion pic- 
ture have been, and about eighty-five 
per cent still are, an obstacle to Latin 

American amity. Every form of propa- 
ganda, including books, the Stage, 
pamphlets and cartoons, have been used 
by prejudiced authors and travelers to 
belittle Hispanic America. Travelogues 

depicting the traits of a hybrid and de- 

graded humanity in some of the South- 
em republics are and have been in cir- 
culation. More intelligent writers have, 
of course, also visited Hispanic Amer- 
ica, but none have realized that in 
countries where Indians are most 
numerous, as in Mexico, Peru and Bo- 
livia, the real citizen, the one with 
whom the United States must deal, 
keeps himself secluded. Hence the mis- 
leading impressions and reports of il- 
literacy, laziness, uncleanliness and of 
a kind of patriarchal existence. Prone 
to emphasize the Picturesque aspect of 


the country, the unwary writer does not 
consider that there must be more rep- 


resentative people as he walks along 


up-to-date avenues, past attractive and 
even palatial homes. 


Imagine, if you will, how the United 
States would be rated if all Latin Amer- 
ican travelers, writers and visitors de- 
scribed only the worst aspects of Amer- 
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small revolutions that occur in the 
Southern continent. . 
Let us now turn to the economic 
| aspect of relations between the Amer- 
tas. A government is what its people 
make it and a government’s foreign 
| telations with a country depends on the 


_ {ype of men who do business with it. 


_ ‘Unfortunately all American business 
- ‘men have not been 
boigt 
i e a DIE 
aires, that is, men who s¢ 


of the best type. 
(many has in recent years made a 
—«<Bt penetration into the field of 
uth American trade. Let us see why. 
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Ametica he goes, not knowing _ 
thing of Latin American 2 : 
tory, language or mannets. He oesn’ 
know that many Latin Americans visit 
Paris every year, and know their fash- 
ions backwards, whereas many Ameri- 
cans never even see the shores of 
France! 


South America is not only a heavy 
producer of raw materials required by 
us, but in normal times is also a large 
consumer of our manufactured articles. 
The annual business between the 
United States and South America has 
reached the stupendous sum of two 
billion dollars, which is about one- 
fifth of our foreign commerce; and our 
investments in the whole of Latin 
America aggregate nearly ‘six billion 
dollars, equivalent to about one-third 
of our total foreign investment. 


There is no doubt that there is yet 
a great deal to be done in Spanish 
America before these countries become 
thoroughly modernized. It is a fact, 
too, that if these countries are left to 
their own resources to develop them- 
Selves, it will take several hundred 
years before they are successful. Out. 
Side help is necessary. South America 
is also the storehouse of the future, 
The task of adequately bringing to 
light the vast treasures now lying dor- 
mant in the soil of these Latin Ameri- 
can countries is a huge one. Concerted 
effort in nearly every branch of en- 
© required and trained 


and selected men will be called upon 
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to visualize and 
ments. 


No country in the world has been 
developed when the money 


. €arned has 
not been spent in the same country, 
Unfortunately, the Latin American 


countries have been the Ptey of many 
unscrupulous foreign enterprises whose 
Only aim has been the exploitation of 
the country, taking back into their own 
countries Cvery penny that has been 
made. Here lies the reason why for- 
€1gn enterprises find so much difficulty 
with government regulations and are 
so much handicapped in the develop- 
ment of their projects, 

In giving help to Latin America, the 
welfare of Latin America must be the 
primary object! 

What progress has been made to 
date in the cultural and economic field 
of rapprochement between the Ameri- 
cas? The first problem I attacked was 
the lack of educational facilities con- 
cerning Latin America. Well, it is 
gratifying to read this editorial in the 
Los Angeles Times called “Spanish 

American Amity’: 

“A Spanish American University is 
planned in San Diego. Citizens of 
Mexico, the United States, Honduras 
and Cuba will be on the board of 
patrons and, in all, twenty-one nations 
of the Western Hemisphere will be 
represented, Courses in history, lan- 
guage, and civilization of Latin coun- 
tries are to be developed and relations 
with other American universities wil] 
be established. 

“It is one of many signs that the 
Western Hemisphere is becoming uni- 


plan such develop. 
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broad-minded diplomat as Cordell 
; He is a man who realizes that 
- United States has been guilty of 
wrong-doings in the past and that there 
exists today many problems between 
us and Latin America, and that these 
problems will be attacked, as he has 
pledged, “with all possible speed.” He 
is a believer in that South American 
philosophy that says, “We need each 
other.” They have much to learn from 


us and we can, if we will, learn much 
from them, 


tries will need litel a 
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Pan American Ait. 
ways, Grace Line, United Fruit Line 


and all other transportation lines are 
to be congratulated on their encourage. 
ment of travel between the Americas, 
It is through their making the price of 
travel between the Americas so lov, 
that Americans have come in close 
contact with our neighbors to tk 
South. Their employees, I am happy 
to say, are for the most part men wi 
are educated in the ways, manots 
f the Lato 
customs and language 0 
Americans. oe 
The value of the Pan on 
Union as an institution for the ; 
ment of inter-American ee ows 
not be stressed too much. of New 
Pan American Student Lee | 
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In conclusion, let me say that the 
whole idea of Pan Americanism has 
undergone a change and the United 
States is now holding wide the door 
to true fellowship, But there are still] 
many problems that must be settled be- 
ore the American Commonwealths can 
‘and united on all issues, 

SALVATORE PELLE. 
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Commission on the Social Studies 
called “Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations,” and are aware of the mixed 
expressions of enthusiasm and vehe- 
ment disapprobation which it has 
evoked in pedagogical circles, should 
be interested in the recent discussion of 
this report by the American Historical 
Association. This Association held its 
fiftieth anniversary meeting concur- 
rently with ten other learned historical 
societies, and, as the study of social 
science teaching is one of its manifold 
activities, arranged a general luncheon 
conference on this subject for Saturday, 
December 29, 1934, in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C. The purpose of this meeting 
was to discuss this report and especially 
to afford those members of the Com- 
mission who declined to sign these 
Conclusions and Recommendations an 
Opportunity to state publically their 
joint of view. 

Dr. W. J. Cooper of George Wash- 
ington University acted as moderator 
and began by announcing that for vati- 
Ous reasons the dissident members of 
the commission, Edmund E. Day, Ern- 
est Horn, and Charles E. Merriam, had 
not found it possible or convenient to 
attend. A letter from Frank W. Bal- 
lou, Superintendent of Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the fourth member who 
did not sign and who had promised to 
address the meeting, stated that after 
making inquiries about the nature of 
this conference, he had become con: 
vinced that the time and place were not 
Propitious for the statement of his 
point of view, and therefore he was 
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Ataneous guffay from the 
séven hundred assembled historians 
and teachers. 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman, ‘enowned geog. 


tapher, who signed the Teport with res- 


€fvations, spoke in a highly entertain. 


ing but flippant manner. Dr. Bowman 
remarked that since all had eithe; 
signed or declined to sign the Conclu- 
Sions, he had signed with reservations 
in order to be different. He also said 
(perhaps jokingly) that when he had 
chided Professor Charles E. Merriam 
of the University of Chica 


80 about re- 
fusing to sign these Conclusions and 


then preparing a book for this series 
(Civic Education in the United 
States”) that seemed €ven more radi- 
cal, Dr. Merriam Tetotted that he had 
Not signed because the feport was too 
conservative. When the question was 
posed by some historian in the audi- 
ence as to why four members of the 
Commission had refused to sign, Dr. 
A. C. Krey, professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota and Director 
of the Investigation, answered that 
each would have to speak for himself. 
The members of the American His- 
torical Association were then invited to 
ask questions or attack the report. Pro. 
fessor W. F. Dunaway vigorously ob- 
jected to the “frame of reference” (the 
introductory chapter which States the 
Commission's general viewpoint). He 
felt that it was too much of a reversion 
to the indoctrinated teaching, out of 
which the American schools had hap- 
pily emerged, for the Association to 
Support any one set of ideas. The 
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nation. Mr. Lutz of the Washingm } 
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cific in its recommendations. ae 
For the most part, the ran Pi 
pressed seemed highly ae yot 
fessor D. C. Knowlton of « nappr® | 
University stated that he w4 aad 
have the Association come a inf | 
his point of view on histoty view | 
Other members expressed the gui out 
this report would serve 4S quest 
Of educational anarchy. On -sin 
of particular interest to tea isa thf 
communities was: “What ‘on o i 
American Historical Associalit” ; 












C\Ce ae 
those teachers who lost thet ys 5 


p 
honestly following these © ' 









"school of 


-jcan Historical 
: tl 
# rgiversa 
_ wou 


‘|. .d advised that teachers form a strong 
| ais earls 

4  atasil organization 1n order to ward 

yf - the assaults of heresy-hunters and 

off. - 

- elf-constituted patriots. Among i 

- interesting sidelights developed by this 


t 


ch ' Ave Latina; 


mmendations?” Professor Guy 
and ne: dean of the graduate 
a the ‘University of Minnesota 
d vice-president of the Amer- 
Association, stated with- 
ion that the Association 


and secon 


discussion were the facts that the com- 


mittee was sometimes dominated by 
the educational views of Dr. George 
 §. Counts of Teachers College, that 
“this report represented no one indi- 
 vidual’s opinion, but was the resultant 


of divergent opinions, that the Asso- 
ciation greeted with warm approval the 


 Committee’s orientation of emphasis 


on the teachet’s scholarship and per- 
sonality rather than on method, and 
that the statement in the frame of 
teference (Pp. 16) to the effect that 
“—the age of individualism . . . is 
Closing and that a new age of collec- 
Vism ig emerging” was not consid- 
ted an €xpression of theory but the 


CORnition of an historical fact. 


; Louis A. SCHUKER. 
“muel J. Tilden High School. 


Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, 


& New Latin 


Or Th 


hor = ate very few readers who are 
rved by James Hilton’s “Good. 

atin teach PS.” There are still fewer 

t 9 “fS to whom the book will 
Ppea] 


t is the Story of the 


moulding of youth by an old time pro- 
fessor of Latin in an English Public 
School, 

The character of Mr. Chips is de- 
lightful and the story fills one with a 
sweet sorrow. Yet there is a latent 
Criticism throughout the volume. The 
old maestro achieved results, not 
through his methods, but on account 
of his personality. Mr. Chips, we are 
told, taught Latin as if it were a dead 
tongue and had never been spoken by 
a living people with problems as real 
as ours. 

It is a fact that he succeeded in form- 
ing leaders. This was apparently not 
because of his archaic methods, but 
rather in spite of them. Had he used 
the more modern technique, it is prob- 
able that his success would have been 
more complete and not totally depend- 
ent on his personality. 

It is true that some of his weaker pu- 
pils who could not distinguish a gerund 
from a gerundive became, perhaps, not 
empire builders, but certainly filled 
high places in their respective fields. 
They may never have been able to 
while away their leisure hours after 
the manner of Walter Pater’s true clas- 
sical scholar by “reading Plato with 
their feet on the fender.” Yet, they 
achieved more than a modicum of suc- 
cess. While they retained little knowl- 
edge of the ablative absolute or of 
Caesar's campaigns, they did eam 
love and memory of Mr. Chips Wi 
them even to far distant frontiers. In 
this the personality of the a - 
umphed over the outworn metho oft : 
yesteryear, Had his methods 
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more up to date, Mr. Ch; 
achieved greater s ye might have 


less gifted —_ €ven with his 
The modern Lati 
forerunners 
school, appro 
entirely diffe 


N teacher, unlike his 
in the English public 
aches the Subject from an 
rent angle. Lat; 
language of a living people. “The ha 
that they are dead does not mean that 
the language is dead. Correlated with 
present problems, the message it con- 
veys 1s distinctly a live one. 
from the fact that it lives in nearly all 
the great European languages, Latin has 


an appeal which, because it is univer- 
sal, is also eternal. 


Apart 


The pupil of today does not crowd 
his head with a mere load of ‘learned 
lumber.” The declensions and con- 
jugations, before being memotized, 
must be thoroughly understood. The 
pupil uses the language, and while do- 
Ing SO, exercises his reasoning powers. 

The English Public Schools may have 
produced some fine classical scholars. 

Perhaps that may be due to the selec- 
tive quality of the pupils. With more 
modern methods they might have been 
able to suit the subject to a more dem- 
ocratic sampling of talent. 


While the formation of leaders may 
be one of the chief purposes of educa- 
tion, it is by no means the only ob- 
jective. After all, the Romans edu- 
cated their children in Latin. True 
it was their mother tongue. It would 
scarcely be fair to presume that all 
their children had high I. Q.’s or that 
only the gifted ones became educated. 
The fact that Latin served as a vehicle 
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Our Modern 
Catch this br 
Ject is 


a 
p u ils ma NBUage 


Cath of |; . 
Presented to Ife When 


Writer, but applies w; € With 
with 
force to present day veoh : 
s, 
Attés all, the ear: 
> ol 

today is only a te z itical ap 
line. The farm pr 
as in the days of 


too, had her depressions and credit 

often at a low ebb in the City. i 
modern Mussolini takes his lessons 
from the first of the Caesars, Capital 
and Labor came to grips even in the 


itator af 
ned edition of Cat. 


oblem iS QS teal Noy 


Forum. While the legions filed ot j 


through the Arch of Titus to new vic 


Mars were flung open, the modem 
pacificist finds his counterpart in the 


Romana when the sword wou he 
aside and the sickle and plove™ 


voc the 
The pupil of today who suit 
thoughts and words of those y 
faced with problems identical en 
problems of the present, '® 
tion of which he will have 
part, need not feel that he is ¥ 
ing through a cemetety- Rather 
comes part and parcel of 4 she 


guage of those who met thes 


: . . co % 
lems. At no time during 5S - 








th Sop F 
of thought Which does na 2 Mediu | 


Latin 1s a live 
- of projects of 
of Latin pup! 
~ cember edition of HicH PornTs, the 
flower terms were well represented. 


the Gracchi : 
ee pects of Roman Life prescribed by the 


New York State Syllabus and corre- 
- fates them with present problems can 





 NOsj 


would no longer be rusty from ©  ligence tests of a 





it 
. bese intellige 


| %s tik 
ba. 


cet 
to eh. | | 





Year-olq chi 
q level ; 


old drama. He lives and uses C pr” t Educa 
ie 


feel that he is fencing 
ons of the past, but, 

he contrary, that he is one of the 
nt e 


nists in @ struggle with issues 
rotage . versal as they are eternal. 


he 
in need 
Lal the skelet 


he wait till he gets to the 
before he realizes that 
language. In the display 
the City-Wide Activity 
Is described in the De- 


No teacher who emphasizes the as- 


fail to arouse interest. To the cut-and- 
dried methods of yesteryear we have 
said good-bye in a manner different 


from that in which the pupils of Brook- 


r t fi ' as m ® 9» 
tories and the doors of the Templed | eld said, “Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 


T. P. O’LouGHLIN. 


oe ; Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
still small voice of those who, tired | 


everlasting conquests over small oF | 


_ Th 
tions, longed for a return of the pu | 1"? Measurement of Personality 


1d be Jad J 


Sh Present, personality tests of chil- 
“ lve a very slender basis for prog- 
“SIs. In this they resemble the intel- 
quatter century ago. 
€ could predict from 
Mce tests what the 
llectual development 
Since then follow-up 
S have made it possi- 
nable limits, to predict 
&ence score of an eight- 
3 i te the Subject’s adult 
fiona ‘Bence will be and what 
accomplishments can be ex- 


that time no an 


ater Course of inte 
‘kely to be. 

'€S and retest 
©, Within reaso 
OM the intelli 


pected. No one knows whether there 
is any such constancy in the field of 
personality. It may be that compensa- 
tions and other cross-currents afte ca- 
pable of altering the entire landscape 
of one’s personality in a few years. No 
one knows how serious for later life a 
given personality fault of childhood 
may be. The only way to find out is 
to make minute studies of the person- 
ality characteristics of large groups of 
young children and follow their later 
development into adult life. 

Until longitudinal studies of this 
kind have been made, the school coun- 
selor and mental hygiene “expert” will 
be working in the dark. At present 
they can only guess the prognostic sig- 
nificance of the personality traits they 
discover, whether by the use of tests or 
by means of clinical observations. The 
psychologist stands aghast at the self- 
assurance with which the professional 
school counselors in America diagnose 
the personality faults of little children 
and at the boldness with which they 
undertake the delicate task of adjust- 
ment. That some counselors do much 
good, by the mere application of com- 
mon sense, will of course be admitted; 
that others do real harm is hardly less 
certain. The student of genius who is 
familiar with the motivating influences 
that have their origin in quirks of 
childhood personality shudders to think 
what the result would have been if 
school counselors had had a chance to 
“adjust” the personalities of some of 
the budding geniuses of history, One 
can imagine them, freed of all their 
peculiarities and complexes, adjusting 
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ee ee ean 
undistinguishable from the “tina ry 
Some day, It is to be hoped, the ? 
chologist will know how and At a 
adjust personalities: 7 


act present h 
knows very little about it and the fon 


REVIEWS 


A Short History of the New Deal 


By Louis M. Hacker. F. S. Crofts and 
Company, New York. $1.00. 


Not only a timely, lucid, and an 
accurate portrayal, but also an intelli- 
gent appraisal of the subject is Mr. 
Hacker’s “Short History of the New 
Deal.” A veritable storehouse of in- 
formation and a warehouse of food for 
thought is contained between the Cov- 
ers of this brief manual, 

The volume itself treats the subject 
under three general topics. 1—An in- 
troductory section succinctly describing 
the election of 1932, the “first steps in 
recovery,” the “Theory of the New 
Deal” and a statement of the author’s 

thesis that the New Deal is no revolu- 
tion, 2—Implementing the theories of 
the New Deal by means of legislation; 
3—An evaluation of the results of the 
New Deal in practice, 

Using the campaign of 1932 as a 
spring board for his volume, the author 
devotes practically the rest of the in- 
troductory chapter to a description of 
the virtual paralysis of industry and of 
banking which greeted the incoming 
administration on March 4, 1933, Con- 
fronted with this situation, the admin- 
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istration Proceeded to era: 
It considered the 
depression, the [o 
the raising of pri 


chief Cause of 


ces, thus enabling th 


Program” (p. 27). In this proces 


the just price, that is to say, a higher 

prive level all around” (p. 28). 
The second and largest division of 

the “Short History” is the “sis 


d’étre’” of the volume. Here the aut inescapable conclusion that the farmer 


18 doomed to vi 


_latly the New D ] 
, listesent eal has not touched the 


clearly depicts not only the hero 3 
forts of the administration, but * 

the wholehearted support, to the 

of self effacement, on the pat oie 
gress, in ushering in the dawa of 4 ; 
day. Seldom, if ever, has Cone 
readily heeded the requests 


scribe the tri-frontal atta 
depression, namely, on 48" 4 wl? 
dustry, and credit. Charts ©" gs 
bal P 
supplement the clear v& 


of involved legislative enact? pach 7 
of complicated administeatiV’ © od | 
ery. An appendix containiee gv 
summary of the measures © 





ional sch 4 
less, Oo! COunselo, kay ~ 
and ag 


| wider #2P 


+ the one desc 


> “The Farmer 
W price level, _ } bles of the oe are not due toa 

declining price eve 
ty its staggering pr ack of a market for his surplus. This 
and public debt, was, in M; soe | was brought about by a stage in our 
opinion, “at the heart fine 57 economic development which trans- 
of the New Ded ~ formed the U. S. from a debtor to a 


~ ceditor nation; hence the industrial- 


“class antagonisms were E foal 
& to be carmel | iss did not need the farmers’ surpluses 


a e ’ es 
way by the use of the magic device § 9 balance international payments. Add 
to this the significant tendencies of 


f ‘self sufficiency” policies of other na- 





it s equally t 
— -Sttipped the 

che PI | i 
fe | 


dent. Mr. Hacker then proce on 


yf | 


4 Congress 5 useful for quick 
e. 
ol ‘ re of the book is the 
a provoking. Here Mr. 
ises the results of the 
Deal's attacks on the problems 
aes riculture, industry and finance. 


facing 48 che fitst of these is concerned 


ar as ; 
~ usion reached 1s the same as 


ribed in Mr. Hacker's 
Is Doomed.” The trou- 


| but rather to a 


tions, and the technological advances 
in agriculture, and one comes to the 


rtual peonage. Simi- 


problem of industry. 
€ that wages have risen, 
rue that prices have out- 
cia m with the result that the 

purchasing power — the 


ump card 
Mattialined the New Deal—has not 


While it is try 


Lg ef 
—  Mevitaby acts lead Mr. Hacker to the 


ne that the New Deal 
table if on on. His thesis is irrefu- 
'Vohution © accepts his definition of 
af $ Economic society evolves, 
0d hence acker, “class lines harden,” 
PPression becomes “the un- 





concealed weapon of the ruling group 
and class hostilities are unmasked. 
Revolution is a device employed by 
society for the destruction of such class 
relations” (p. 24-5). That this is a 
sine qua non for a social revolution 
few will gainsay. But it seems to me 
Mr. Hacker has overlooked the fact 
that an important prerequisite for any 
social revolution is a change of attitudes 
on the part of large numbers of people 
toward accepted institutions of the 
status quo. Without this essential in- 
tellectual preparation no_ successful 
change of any consequence is possible. 
Viewed in this light the New Deal 
assumes an importance rarely ascribed 
to it. It is the beginning of an in- 
tellectual revolution which must inevi- 
tably lead to a new social order. A 
few years ago none but radicals dis- 
puted the doctrine that the government 
owes no one either a living or a job; 
misery, growing out of unemployment 
was a purely personal matter, and 
therefore any assistance must depend 
upon the generosity of friends and 
relations or the benevolence of private 
charity. 

Today the view that unemployment 
relief is a prior lien on governmental 
budgets is unchallenged. Taking care 
of the needy is regarded now as a social 
responsibility and, therefore, must not 
be left to the uncertainties of private 
philanthrophy. Unemployment insur- 
ance—looked uponas a utopian scheme 
of foreign visionaries — is little less 
than an accomplished fact. These are 
only a few of the fundamental changes 
that have occurred in the minds of the 
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masses. I do not s 


ee how su 
face towards unqu ch a volte 


estio 
only yesterday can be oma 
ty less than an intellectual mul 
n. The New Deal, regardless of its 
Purpose or the motives of its Sponsors 
has been largely responsible for the 
uprooting of many deep-seated notions 
In this sense the New Deal has made 
more converts in a few months than a 
group of idealists would have made in 
a decade. Mr. Hacker’s charge that 
the New Deal is no revolution thus 
seems a bit too harsh. 


‘Teachers and students of the Social 
sciences will be grateful to Mr. Hacker 
for the way in which he has assem- 
bled, organized, and presented a vast 
amount of complex and timely infor- 
mation. Those Ptimarily concerned 
with reflection concerning current prob- 
lems as well as those chiefly interested 
in information about the same, will 

find it very Profitable to keep ; copy 

of Mr. Hacket’s “Short History of the 

New Deal” within €asy reach. 


EDWARD M. Couen. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Atlas of the Historical Geograph 
of the United States ” 
By Charles ©, Paullin. Published b 
ton, D. C. Edited by K. Wri he 
Librarian of the American G 
&taphical Society of New York ~ 

The Atlas of the Histori 

storical - 
taphy of the United States is he 
comprehensive work of its kind rt 


graphically illustrating United State 
history. The idea for such an atlas “ns 
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by Dr. J. 
of Chicag * JAMESON of the Y aa 


© and the q, 
Partment of Historica] wi 
f of te 


Carnegie Institution. 
many collaborators ate such at 
as Whitbeck, Turner, Dodd, 3 

and Jernegan. The Atlas a 


minate the “attogtaphically pa 


facts of 8€0graphy and history thy 


condition and explain the developmey : 


of the United States, 


It is a beautifully made book, vale} 


able for reference and research for the 
nature student of history. It is divided 
Into seventen sections among hid 


are the following unusual and valubk 


classifications: 


the original maps used by such explo 
ers as Champlain, Lewis and 
and the maps made by Captain ol 
Smith as well as many others. 
Political parties and opinion, gis 


but a particularly fine group © 
on Congressional measutes; * S 
Congress voted on such imp? 
as the Missouri Compromis®, 
Slavery measures, the vat 


an 
0 


pendent Treasury Act, the d 


a cetan RO 
of war (1917), the Prohibit? oe 


lution and dozens of others. °”, 


&taphically illustrate sectiO 
and the trend of social ref 








= —:. his 


comm 
 eych as mnilicary 
"of territory, 
ath | srphicald 
“of information up 
ao 3 based. It 1S 4 





us io ' 
bills, the Reconstruction Ac, the os | 


sen | 
For the teaching of social a8 qo 
“ional reforms (1775-1930)»" 





as well as economics, 


° di tribution of wealth, foreign 
—_ industries and transporta- 
rt " course, the usual subjects, 
campaigns, acquisition 
public land, are also carto- 


dealt with. 
references to sources 


on which each map 
Iso equipped with an 
index. The Atlas does not claim to be 
, history, but it is an aid to historians, 


The text gives 


- teachers and students of American his- 
“tory. For high school purposes it can 


in all probability be used only by the 


exceptional pupils who are capable of 


cattying on special projects. Such stu- 
dents can possibly be guided in the 


interpretation of a series of maps in 


j special c] ° ; 
Cartography, 1492-1867, showiy | poem” Gass reports or in reproduc 


tions. On the whole, however, the 
Atlas is primarily suited for research 


problems for which it was obviously 

eine A high degree of specializa- 

: : ze acs. Out in minute detail with 

: “ty of symbols o 

not only presidential ee ~ | Plate, SER Sea 
P ; 


| Franklin K. La 


ANITA S. DALBERG. 
ne High School. 


Biology for Public School 
“a dministrators 
one Linder Fitzpatrick, Bu- 
lee: Publications, Teachers Col- 
» Columbia University, 1934. 


4 Q thi 
Patrick ext Of 87 pages, Dr. Fitz- 
W 


. discusses a 


hich - number of topics 


rtaj ey 
(ag to the administration of 


eral Bi 
Ology course in the sec- 







ondary school. Lack of space has made 
it necessary for him to limit much of 
the discussion to bare details. The 
book, therefore, gives one the impres- 
sion that it is a condensed outline al- 
though many of the recommendations 
are stated to be the result of much 
research. 

The material in the chapters on 
Teaching Procedures, Rooms and 
Equipment, and Reference Books, 
while handled as well as in other 
texts on the subject, presents very 
little that is new. The chapter on the 
Biology Teacher outlines the kind of 
biology courses which are recommend- 
ed for the teacher of general biology. 

The course of study as Dr. Fitz- 
patrick outlines it is, in this reviewer's 
opinion, over-ambitious. While it em- 
bodies material undoubtedly valuable 
in any course of high school biology, 
the topics included in the seven units 
could rarely be covered, even briefly, 
in any secondary school serving a 
crowded community in which many of 
the children are of mediocre mental- 
ity. For the author has listed not only 
most of the subject matter now in- 
cluded in both the New York Srate 
Elementary and Advanced Biology 
Syllabi, but also much of the work 
which at one time was done in ad- 
vance Botany and Zoology courses. 

It is, of course, possible to discuss 
a given topic either briefly or exten- 
sively, Dr. Fitzpatrick suggests that 
when there is insufficient time, many 
topics be discussed briefly. But, there 
is no indication as to where the empha- 
sis is to be placed, For state examina- 
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tion purposes a large number of topics 
have to be classed as optional. And 
each teacher or each department chair- 
man must decide which topics should 
be studied and which skimmed. 


NELSON S. KLINE. 
Manual Training High School. 


text-book? Are YOU inter 
greatly vexed Westion 5 Be i the 
The answets are all here * ttelty 
of others; not in a Be hung 
course, but in 4 uss : fot 
suggestive one. po 


Buy it, borrow it, b eg fy , ne 


one of those books th 
ought not be withour. It rane 
much of what is best in Be 
tice. No other book th 

can take its place, 


Enriched Teaching of English in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


By Woodring-Jewett-Benson, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 354 pp. 


No one text on the market today 
» offers so much to the progressive or 
b even to the conservative teacher of 
English. Here, at last is the truly uni- 
versal tool brought up to-date. Ninety 
per cent of the material of this edition 
of this volume is entirely new. The 
F scope of this handbook is truly amaz- 
ing. Though interested primarily in 
furnishing sources for free and low 
cost supplementary and illustrative ma- 
terial, it manages to touch significantly 
most of the aspects of secondary school 
English teaching. It is crammed to 
the hilt with fertile and concrete sug- 
gestions on almost every phase of the 
subject. Are you bothered about book- 
feports, Or compositions, one-act plays, 
tests and measurements, methods of 
teaching? You will find much here to 
the point—What are you doing about 


A, H, Lass. 
The Art of Enjoying Mice 














joying Music” very illuminati 
Frankly written for the imexperiencti 
listener, the book is neither a 
dical nor technical. Masi " 
Spaeth is the “Organization fo" } 
Tox d B ” Simple and comp | 
oward Beauty. 9 ees 
hensive, this ideal is rarely 
music appreciation arc A i 
ginner 1s either drench on 
tumescent rhetoric of fe 2 
cal criticism, Of else Z cat ii 
lost in a maze of music x 
Those of us who vend vost’ *| 
ed to one hour dr} 
aa 1] remember the ; oat 
hool we 1 : 
minal method of eA | 
i f music. ; ysic } 
beauties 0 3 ue 


bringing motion picture discussions  gchool texts ! A 

into the class-room? There is a sepa- = aie of the Pe 3 “4 
° ° ° . i, man : a . ; 

fate chapter on this increasingly im and healthy iericatio™ emotio® 


portant phase of English teaching. Do 


. roach to 
you want to know how to evaluate a ical app 
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—but get it. “Entiched OF Ste E 
© English tae | 
of 


By Sigmund Spaeth. Whittlesey Hou ; 


Teachers of music in the schol 
find this treatment of “The Art of it 5 


vestiges of this archaic technique are 
41 present in our school systems. And 
still p llingly large number of stu- 
an appallingyy (26 ; 
dents leave school not knowing the dif- 
ference between a sonata and a half- 
and or a tuba and a piccolo! Few, if 
any, have been aroused through their 
music courses tO an appreciation of 
the great personal message that music 
carries for each of them. And the 
tragedy of it all is that music, by its 
very nature, has the most immediate 
appeal of all the arts. No elaborate 
technical equipment or training is 
necessary to make us respond to it. 
Dr. Spaeth’s book is an admirable 
example of how the untutored can be 
led by gradual steps to see and feel 
the beauties in music. In lucid, popu- 
lar terms he discusses the elements of 
music, harmony, tone-color, musical 
forms, chamber music, symphonic mu- 
Sic, and so on. 
The ground is covered with amazing 
completeness, Of course, volumes 
ve been written on each of the phases 
pat Dr. Spaeth touches just Itoh! 
But this volume ea 2 
iin. haa was intended for the 
here to give hi Aisi lh enough 
musical mene es an intelligent basis for 
iS btain eo without clogging 
hear a terminology. 
be alive and stows that music can 
vi me mone to the indi- 
*. Elevation a v7 matters, at 
Cties Faste, a &tasp of the 
' ber lita. literature come 
at music hag Without the feeling 
Stittin Something to say. The 
From “yp: es ©MOtions comes first. 
a Telld. a: at coe 


er. 


S 


sensitive, discriminating awareness of 
musical beauty. 

Dr. Spaeth’s enthusiasm for the mu- 
sic he speaks about, his 8tasp of the 
true significance of music, his sensible 
approach to some knotty musical ptob- 
lems, should prove interesting and in- 
structive to those whose unenviable job 
it is to teach music. His flair for dra- 
matic and witty Presentation might 


very beneficially be utilized in the 


class room. A wider application of 
Dr. Spaeth’s point of view and his 
technique for simplifying the complex 
would be a boon to both teachers and 
Pupils. It would make music the pleas- 
ure that it should be, instead of the 
bore that it so frequently is. 

For the low state of musical taste in 
America today, the school is, partly, at 
least, to blame. But fortunately, other 
agencies, like the Philharmonic Society 
and its children’s concerts under Felix 
Schelling, Walter Damrosch, and even 
Edwin Franko Goldman, have come to 
the rescue and attempted by slow steps 
to make the public music-conscious. 
That Beethoven’s Ninth packs the 
Stadium on a steamy summer evening 
is no tribute to our schools. That peo- 
ple go to the Mall and to Prospect 
Park to hear Goldman mangle the 
masters is likewise no credit to our 
musical educators. But the schools 
need not despair. For they have, on 
tap, if they would but use them, vast 
reservoirs of child emotion, ready to 
flow at the first touch of a gentle, stim- 

ulating hand, Here and there, sporadic 
departures from the traditional meth- 
ods have produced astounding results. 
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as 


for the good of Brookfield, the Board 


These can be repeated. We recom- 
mend Dr. Spaeth’s book for those who 
are looking for the “Open Sesame” to 
the musical treasures that an adult 
pedagogy has kept under lock and key 
these many years. To make beauty sim- 
ple and inviting is a challenge, and to- 
day, with leisure virtually threatening 
to inundate us, a necessity. But it can 

be done. Dr. Spaeth has done it. 

A. Hi, L, 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips 


By James Hilton. Little Brown and 
Company. $1.25. 


Mr. Chipping was his name. But 

to the generations of Brookfieldians, 

_ he was just Chips, Mr. Chips. And to 
them, Brookfield was Chips; crotchety, 
gentle, sweet, tender, lovable Chips. 


He came to Brookfield in 1870 


and: the headmaster told him: “You 
‘are a young man, Mr. Chipping, and 


s Brookfield is an old foundation. . _ 


Give your enthusiasm to Brookfield, 
- and Brookfield will give you some- 
thing in return. And don’t let any- 
one play tricks with you. . . . Take 
‘up a firm attitude from the beginning 
--- - that’s the secret.” But Chips never 
‘ learnt the secret. And it really didn’t 
matter. His discipline was poor; his 
teaching technique poorer. By all 
_ standards of effective pedagogy he was 
* a dismal failure. And yet, all Brook- 
_ fieldians cherished Chips in their hearts 
“when they had forgotten all others. 
When Ralston, the scientific head- 
master, sought to force Chips to resign 


2:70 


‘Stayed at Brookfield ti] 


of Governors Stood b : 
man. That Morning in 150% DS 
Rivets said to Chips; yp)? Sir Joh 


can Stay here til] You are g ae 
if you feel like It—indeed it’s 

you will,” And Chips broke a lk 
to teach and then aah ae ‘ 
Wickett’s neatby—not tog fat from th 
life of Brookfield which 


his, and of which he was SO integn! 


a part. 


So simple, so touching a tale 4s 
“Good-bye, Mr. Chips” has not come 
to us in many, many years. It ij; 
book to be loved, to be read, and 


tread. Chips is the eternal symbol of | 


Want to see this first. First rank is 
— given to the following trait: “Is help- 


all that is fine and sweet in school 
mastering. - 


. 


In the memories of all of us, thet | 


is a Mr. Chips whose eccentricities an 
ineptitudes have endeared ee 
whose gentle unworldliness made 
youth dearer than it might have 4 
without him. You'll love Chips 
you, too, like Linford, i eos 
in your throat, will tell wih 
said bood-bye to Chips the No" 
fore he died.” A. HE 


Teachers and Teor is 


oo! Se 
By Ten Thousand High 2 Anal 


ea and Am 
Collected, Compite ‘ Maca” | 


by Frank W a 


285 pp. 
Here at last out f 
swered. We can, if w 


egy 
ne are 
ayes, cee 









14 , 
| ers and 


naire su 
wrote about three teachers: Teacher A 


- _best liked and why; Teacher Z— 
east liked and why; Teacher H—The 
- pest teacher, not necessarily the best- 
 tiked or least liked. With ruthless 
candor and startling penetration, they 
Was $0 much F have here recorded for us what we 
have all been so anxious to know. Are 
_ we, in the eyes of our students, A, Z 
_ ot H? 





| Cughly.” Next comes: 


es as ithers see us,” in ““Teach- 
Teaching.” Ten thousand high 


ol seniors, from representative high 
0 


tools all over the country here hold 
. sch the mitror to us. In the question- 
u 


bmitted to them, these students 


On page 131, you will find Table I, 


which lists in order of frequency of 
_ mention, the traits which mark Teacher 


A. If you are at all curious, you will 


ful with school-work, explains lessons 
and assignments Clearly and thor- 
baci “Cheerful, 
ored, happy, Jolly, has sense 
te, can take a joke... .” Other 
a ie ae importance to these 
i. fae Ses are impartiality, ‘Pa- 
ly . 40 warmth and companion- 
ih a a at the tail-end of the 
hy be surprised to find that 
8 very I eat in a teacher 
cache, ‘ce with the student. 
0 pape = Whose vices are charted 
indeed. saa Is a very sorty spectacle 
tty on 7 as ‘vastating a commen- 
Ome hefy,  2Nd teaching as has 
ache ees in many a day. 
tH is something of a nullity, 


COntr; : 
‘Dutes_ little to our under- 


standing of ourselves or our students, 

We recommend this volume to all 
teachers. It will do more to bring us 
closer to our students than all] the 
academic piffle that it has been our 
lot to read about student interests and 
desires. Here is commentary from 
those who know what constitutes good 
teaching. For these students have 
lived through four years of agony and 
delight—and their words are still 
aquiver with the life they are about to 
leave behind them forever. It may be 
objected that high school seniors have 
not the maturity to judge this question 
aright. If they have not, then we have 
failed even more abysmally than our 
Judges say we have. An impartial 
reading of this data cannot but con- 
vince the reader that these students 
exhibit a command of their mother- 
tongue and an insight into personality 
that most of us have not suspected. 
Such remarks as, ‘He tried to cover his 
inferiority complex by making smart 
remarks at the wrong time,” or “He 
is a good director, but not a teacher,” 
or “Teacher Z instead of expecting 
Students to give their best work and 
behavior in her class —expects the 
worst and therefore gets it,” are not 
puerile in the least. They strike hard 
and deep. No adolescent nonsense 
this, It is clear-headed incisive writ- 
ing, a credit to those who trained these 
students, even if that training acts as 
a boomerang. 

This mass of evidence cannot be 
laughed off, we repeat, as the mouth- 
ings of unripened cynics. Nor can we 
allow much force to the contention that 


rel 
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| the students sought refuge in a wel- 
come anonymity, to take some of the 
starch out of their teachers. The gen- 
eral tone of sobriety, the lack of 
“smart-aleckry” throughout are elo- 
quent testimony of the students’ desire 
to do right by their teachers. And they 
have done so—we think. 

Now the job is ours to evaluate this 
evidence in the light of our own ex- 
perience and to temper these judgments 
with our much-vaunted maturity. How 


much do our studen 
individuals? If this a“ a ay 
tant question, then we submit 1 
else in education is. For what 
is rarely Separated, in the minds 
students, from the subject we 
Are you an “A” teacher to yo 
dents, or are you a "2? 
Can you face the truth aboint 
self? It’s in “Teachers and Teaching” 
by Ten Thousand High Schoo! gent 


A.H. 1, | 


teach, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Analysis of Activities and Potentialities 
for Achievement of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
_ ciation. Elmer S, Holbeck. Bureau of Publica- 
_ tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Promotional Plans in the High School. Will 
French. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Cloth, $1.50. 
Junior High School Costs. Wilbur Gooch. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Cloth, $1.75. 

- General Sociology. Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
John Wiley and Sons, $3.75. 
Developmental Psychology. Florence L. 
een enoush. Appleton-Century Company. 
3.00. 











Practical English Composition. Easley S. 
Jones. Appleton-Century Company. $2.35, 


Principles of Education. James L. Mursell, 
W. W. Norton. $2.75, 


On Teaching English. Howard © Francis 
Seely. American Book Company. $1.60, 

An Orientation Course in Education. 
Joseph S, Butterweck and J. Conrad See- 
gers. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


Social Ps 
Prentice-Hall, $3.50 


Methods of Education in International Ate 
titudes. B. M. Cherrington. Bureau of Publ. 


cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer: 
sity. Cloth, $1.50, 


A Study of Young High School Graduates. 
Margaret W. Moore. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia — University. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A Comparative Study of the Concentrc: 
tion and Regular Plans of i ye as 
the Senior High School. Hugh H. eee 
Bureau of Publications, jonciet 
Columbia University. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘oval 
The Educational Philosophy of Salen 


Gentile. Merritt M. Thompson 9) 
California ‘Education Monographs 
sity of Southern California Press- 


le- 
Child. Car 
tusting the School to the On 
fain ne ee World Book Come 
Yonkers. $1.68. Aubrey A 


tem. 
The American School Sys 7.50. 
Dotialisss,: Farrar and 2s $ 


UF sty. : 


your. 


chology. Abraham Meyerson, . 
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Ww 
American 

People + 

+ "€ TO state 
_ are Moving, and to ay Clearly the 
: UWOn whom rests the futur Re aoa 
a powertul social force. The nant Sen 


n today will la re kind 
of our national life tomorrow. ry Cetermine the 


how well the s this futu 
chools are helpin re shoul 
g to 
matter for the decision of all ‘Qae such a f 


ment. Education is 


tion we offer childre of eq 
UCa. 


characte 


d be and 


uture is a 


The schools must 
play a threefold part j 
inal t 
nation within the next few critical years. First the m Hes " 
activities for children released from labor. 7 Oe 


_ _ ee must teach young people the qualities of initia- 
and se reliance which will enable them to take and to make 
their opportunities in the world . . . They must open the pupils 
mind to a realization of society as it is, with all its inequalities and 
maladjustments. No longer can the schools emphasize merely 
the finding of right answers to problems laid down by the teacher. 
They must rather help young people to find out what the prob 
lems are and how they can share in their solution. 


Finally the schools must teach young people the principle 
of collective action upon which we must work out our common 
problems. There was a time when each family could care 7 
itself; when each community was to some extent self-sufficien” 
That time is past. The nation has become one great commun! 
which must rise or fall as a unit. Cooperative action “5 impe” 
tive—and, if democracy is to survive, it must be volunta'y ! 
enlightened cooperation. 


HENRY LESTER SMITH 
In the Parents’ Magazine for November, 1934. 
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THE SC 
us who are old enough 
Me at advisory rigor at 
| high school boys and gitls— 
ae parents oF teachers—have 
had the opportunity to ee some 
drastic changes taking place in the 
the schools. The “whole 
ing to school now- 
hat part of him 


—— hether 45 


functions of 
child is indeed g0 
sdays—not just ¢ 
which was notorious for either learn- 
ing or failing to learn lessons out of 
- 4 book. The school is busy with 
problems that used to be the sole con- 
cern of parents, because it has been 
discovered that success in life de- 
pends as much upon good sound 
physical health and stable emotions as 
upon this trained mind. 
_ But however much the school may 
_ ty to reach the whole personality of 
| the child—spirit, mind, and body—it 
+ remains secondary as an agency in 
eng pay. ‘The pyc 
Siders ic — and the social 
sponsibility { yp ace on the home re- 
er Y tor creating those funda- 
and se ns of thought and action 
the perso a : response that make up 
and Ste es and characters of boys 
_ that the oman have always known 
nto the classemmr: ee ee Prins 
Ut practi Com the habits of con- 
€s Je sed at home and the atti- 
arned there—along with dite 
toubleso and box of luncheon! A 


mB te . € bo 
‘aking it na may very well be 


On teacher because to 


=~ " 
Win, © 
we Doe 


HOOL TURNS PARENT* 


him she represents the school edition 
of father’s distasteful authority; an 
over-aggressive girl is perhaps the ne- 
glected “middle” child or the less 
pretty of two sisters who is seeking 
compensation for favors withheld at 
home. Failure in school work has been 
known to have its roots in upsetting 
home conditions, like the loss of a par- 
ent or an adored older brother or 
sister, or anxiety over impending finan- 
cial disaster, or the advent of a step- 

father. ‘Truancy and the cutting of 

classes sometimes represent emotional 

disturbances which seek their outlet 

in running away from a bad situation 

at home rather than from lessons. 

The school-home realtionship is be- 
coming an ever closer and closer one 
because of our recognition of the fact 
that behavior is merely an indication, 


_a symptom, of the feeling and thought 


that lie behind the scenes, and because 
that feeling and thought are in almost 
every case closely tied up to the home 
environment. 

A good teacher today does not at- 
tempt to cure a youngster’s lazy atti- 
tude toward his history lessons with- 
out first attempting to discover whe- 
ther the laziness is largely due to 
rapid physical growth demanding the 
concentration of all his energies and 
leaving none of them for anything so 


* An address delivered January 17, 1938 


over Radio Station WEAF, “Women’s Radio 
Review” program. 
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“Mts with suffc; 

Cie 
Comprehension. Schools 
the utter futility of givin ; 
trea tO symptoms of difficulty 


er — be attacked. 
€ busin 
and girls with thon 3 gene Pov 
of their prob] 
which are manifested ; he 
0 eas ; in school becomes 
Perative one between Parents and 
teachers, the parents usually assumin 
major responsibility for what che 
youngster needs outside of the realm 
of school study and recreation activi- 
ties. Flowever, teachers are keenly 
aware that no matter how efficient a 
school may become it is not an ade- 
quate substitute for a home in a grow- 
ing boy’s or girl’s life. It is at best 
a supplementing or reinforcing agency 
with respect to those aspects of a 


child’s life which are not primarily - 


educational. The home still remains 
the center of the boy’s or girl’s life, 
guiding activity, coéperating with 
school and club and church, and ulti- 
mately responsible for his or her well- 
being. 

There is, however, one important 
field of interest in the life of the high 
school boy and girl for which the 
school has recently had to assume 
major responsibility—that of voca- 
tional choosing. ‘The day is gone for- 
ever when son will follow in father’s 


footsteps and daughter will marry so 
that it does not matter what she does 


6 


,; d 
Marriage is still from aughter, whi, 


most desired Career—J 
depend upon old Mother Nature 
to 


Keep it so for many a day—yet ty 


social setting and financial uncertaip. | 


ties of our time make it advisable for | 
every girl to be prepared to wot | 
should the necessity to do so confrot § 


her. 


looking for advice concerning thet 
choice of a suitable vocation, if not ® 
the high © school? 
looked over the 527 pages of fine pr 
of the census report, which i the 
twenty - thousand - some - odd tt 
pations by means of which Americ 
who are lucky enough to be engl 
earn their daily bread? Have ee, 
attempted to reduce this highly 
plex structure to such proportion 
terms that youngsters may ° 


ceive those fields of work oF tof 


© . bd x 
Cupations in which they maY g coh 
4) 


succeed because, mind you v3 008 i 
eres 


respondence of their ow? int 

abilities with the requirement 7 
work? “pas of 
If you have, or just on the | a 4 





—_ 
_ energy th . 


all accounts the | 
SUPPose We can 


To whom are our boys and gih | i 


Have you ev {. 


Jearly pf : : 
of’ 


tude, > 
ab 


-b one or two boys 
7 pti al age, then you 
; the task of vocational 
requires all the skill and 
horoughly professional 
bring to it. Small wonder 
that the home has shifted this function 
to the shoulders of the high school. 
arent who is qualified to 


Rare 1s the p 
act 2s vocational counselor, though he 
as codperator in every in- 











know that 
C ounselling 


must act 


stance. | 
The school has then turned parent, 


‘1 the sense of assuming major respon- 
sibility for all the important procedures 
involved in the guidance of a young- 
ster into the field of work in which 
he will find his greatest usefulness to 
society and his own maximum happi- 
ness. The procedures involved are 
many, demanding time and skill. There 
is, for instance, the necessity for gath- 
sng reliable vocational and occupa- 
tional information in the form of 
— has eae Studies, news ar- 
ie W; 7" classifying it, disseminating 
Bi it i information on hand, 
cdl eine and open to view, how 
Such sation guidance be given? 
‘ tt Ormation includes all there is 
conditions at any time about the 
Works 4. under which the worker 
a diene ae eatin he must have 
ons ike e cern and training 
Ment, the ae fore getting employ- 
May look £ Promotions to which he 
ey . . OFward, to mention but a 
ary, ee How often it is neces- 
A € mere matter of planning a 





high. school course, to con- 








sider the educational requirements of 
certain vocations! The school has a 
huge task in the gathering of up-to- 
the-minute occupational data. 

Its task is equally great with respect 
to data on the human side. How to 
identify for each student those capa- 
cities and interests which promise fit- 
ness for particular vocational fields is 
still dependent upon the further re- 
search of the psychologist. There has 
been developed as yet no snap method 
of learning individual abilities and 
limitations, and of making the pos- 
sessor of them aware of their signifi- 
cance. But some methods and skills 
we have, and they are aids in the pro- 
cess of guidance. 

We use, notably, the individual in- 
terview. This is essential because our 
chief concern is to bring together and 
to adjust each to the other, all the in- 
formation we have been able to gather 
regarding the individual boy or girl, 
and the occupational information 
that seems best calculated to enable 
him to be successful. 

In order to accomplish that, it 1s 
necessary that each boy and girl be 
given the opportunity for Personal in- 
terviewing as often and over as long 
a period as their problems require, so 
that they may be helped to discover 
their own powers and limitations, their 
ambitions and points of view, as these 
are related to possible occupations. Do 
not understand me to have said that as 
a result of such activities, every high 
school boy and girl shall arrive defi- 
nitely at a fixed decision concerning a 
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school or colle 


Purposeful and 
No, the aim is to 
em, broad 
P’atin udent’s future - 
ing life, to make him conscious <%, 
advisability of early planning, though 
not narrow planning, 
Flere is indeed 


worthy of 


encourage serious 
Planning of the st 


an undertaking 
the best efforts of the 
schools. Can teachers be expected to 
accomplish it? Perhaps, if given the 
time and the training; but a much bet- 
ter plan seems to me to be to concen- 
trate major responsibility in several 
full-time counselors who will coip- 
erate with both teachers and parents 
in the vocational interests of stu- 
dents. There is a part for teachers 
as well as for parents to play; but, 
the teacher whose full energy and 
time are being drafted for subject 
teaching and club activities can no 
more be expected to have the spe- 


Clalized interest 
€ssential for 
than can the 


and 


Moth 


uest] er | 
oa non—can the siti ne POrtany 
cc : . 
: ssfully this New fyp = 
as ACT; : 
ately been turned oy OD Which 
IS Clear that €F to its 


it, But the 


recognition : 
iin rich, me am 
work. If it js ‘ ba wal Pe “ 
must inevitably cost a ae 

ney. The 
question that now confronts parents, 
as citizens and taxpayers, is whether 
they are willing to pay for something 
of which their children stand in vitd 
need, but which as parents they art 
unable to supply. 


If they are so willing, their wishs 
must be made known to Boards ¢ 
Education everywhere. 

Exrsa G. BECKER. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


THE "BAD BOY" AND HIS TEACHER* 


ARADOXICAL as it may sound, 

the teacher of the “‘bad boy” must 
himself be a “bad boy” at heart. He 
must be one who has never grown 
up, who still keeps fresh his boyish 
peccadillos, who keeps alive within 
himself a spark of the wildness of 
youth. He must remember, vividly, as 
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if it were yesterday, his i “ae 
his first pair of “longics: © 
“date.” He must never forse 
first window he broke, the - 
liceman whose prehensile me The 
eluded, the first “scrap” he hae” 


n. B* 





* Reprinted by permission of the 
Journal. 
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crringly a kindred 5 
like himself is n 
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_ !€ who has shared 


aimless- 
1 adventures — n, the 
mystery of sik a 
earnings t0 a aaa : : 
{ these must be a sage 
eg him. For it is this 
| youth in him that 
ttracts and holds 
ho is repelled by anything 
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core of eterna 


This fact should occasion little 
for the “bad boy” has little 
‘a common with his inhumanly per- 


fect guide. By a perverse but easily 
understandable process, morality be- 
comes confused with its preacher and 
both are damned. The “bad boy” 
conceives life in human symbols. If 
_ the symbol of rectitude is unpleasing, 
he automatically shies away from 
 tectitude itself. The attraction he 


feels toward the ‘bad boy teacher” 


_ inclines him favorably towards any- 


thing the teacher says. He senses un- 
Pirit, one who 
Ag Ripe ot utterly tamed, one 
> Unsatisfied longings, 

his miseries and 
because he 
really “knows.” But the 
S been a “bad boy” 
vse ee forgotten his bad- 
* city ‘ates a something that 

hh yn i boy to him. 

‘ ingent ers have expended 
COU ¥ oon in Constructing 
deeds of a _ that will meet the 
ad boy,” little realiz- 

; oy” is not inter- 
Ove a, however excellently 
Ad executed, He wants 


joys, 





a hero, someone to worship, a rally- 
ing point for his affections. No cur- 
riculum yet “devised can give him 
this. For the “bad boy” cannot be 
fitted into society through symbols 
he does not want to understand. He 
must have his learning personalized in 
someone like himself, yet greater, 
someone who prefigures him. In the 
“bad boy teacher,” he is made to 
feel that his own destiny can be sat- 
isfactorily worked out. For he sees 
himself in his teacher. And what his 
hero has achieved seems not only 
reasonable, but compellingly de- 
sirable. 

The curriculum which will reclaim 
the “bad boy” must, in addition to 
providing significant pupil activity, 
search out the “bad boy teacher”— 
for it is he alone who who can guide 
the “bad boy” to a happier, freer, 
and fuller realization of himself. 
Gently, unobtrusively he can lead 
him where he wants, because actually 
the boy is eager to follow. It is this 
impulse to worship and to follow that 
must be exploited to the full through 
teacher and curriculum. ‘The aca- 
demic interests of the “bad boy” 
are not keen enough to induce a pur- 
suit of knowledge per se. He must 
have his learning galvanized through 
the personality of the teacher. 

The following list of traits, by no 
means complete, may serve as a 
guide to those who cast their lot 
with the “bad boy.” No one “bad 
boy” possesses all of these qualities, 


but they are, in varying degrees, part 
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of every “bad bo 
“good boy,” too 
Partakes of som 
istics, but to a 
“Bad boys” 
Common: 


(1) They worshi 
strength. 3 

(2) They want materia 
above all. This is natural since most 
of them have been surrounded by 
squalor and poverty. 

(3) They worship power. The 
man who does, regardless of how he 
does it, is their idol. 

(4) They have a contempt for 
law and order because they see its 
futility. The era of the racketeer has 
contributed very largely to this. 

(5) They feed on the tabloids, 
the sexy movie, the burlesque show.. 

(6) They gamble, annoy police- 
men, and frequent billiard rooms. 

(7) A large percentage smoke 
and some drink. 

(8) They are unliterate as dis- 
tinguished from illiterate, although 
illiteracy is not unknown among 
them. 

(9) They hate effeminancy. 

(10) They are victims of infer- 
iority complexes. Constant nagging 
at home and contemptuous indif- 
ference in school make them sullen. 

(11) They have keen perceptions 
and size up their teacher quickly and 
accurately. They sometimes test him 
by being deliberately nasty to see if 
he can “take it.” 

(12) They appreciate sincerity, good 


yy" Personality, The 
x i€ may be noted, 
e of these character- 
lesser degree. 


have these traits in 


P physical 


1 success, 
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_ to any opportunity to ru 













tea ntti, the , € excessively _ A 
©acher who Sives them + Oter, They t spirits. Very little 
(13) They have ; ; ‘break » ith anim? entrated 


d in conc 
casional outbursts 
rely punished. 


blind lo alt Tse, 
yalty to anyone Who tn, Hence, oc 
mM 


their affections. 


e . In n ive 

. “  Destave because sll d a seen in proper pee 
nk Satisty their Stronger desire we “ie expression of viciousness 
t Ss, t 
a ee Fesourcef yl if a ely as the result of a pent-up, 
wou h . t mer 
} old their attention, Th, Ichy animalism. be 
oes not mean that the clase ea "0) They do not like to 
degenerate into a three mht 


“TIN circus ~ snooped at OF watched too aga 

Something of | ously. The closer the teacher ap 
a showman and can Present the sub | oximates the policeman, the more 
ject. dramatically and humorously : cs are driven to find means of out- 
need not fear that their attention wi! ‘ vitting him. The best possible pro- 


wander. cedure is to make it impossible or in- 


(15) They like stories of adven- advisable for them to cheat or bluff. 


ture and daring. They also like t b The course can be so organized that 
listen to stories well told. a premium is put upon daily appli- 
(16) They enjoy socialized rect } cation to effort. The end can be 
tions, which give them a feeling | | made unattainable without his rigor- 
| %s application. To cheat is to unfit 


» oneself for the test. This they must 


power. 
(17) They like self goa 
They have not had much of os 
cause they have been considered at 
They respond rapidly and favo : 
ee ) 

themselves. It gives a ae 
nt to develop: : 


= keynote of the new attitude 
0 the handicapped child is 
ae the “Bill of Rights for 
“ Pped Child” enunciated at 
Heath 7 Ouse Conference on Child 
ting ‘ i (1930). Ac. 
hla this, the handicapped 


| "To ah right 


ing of personal and 
bility which they wa 103 
(18) They cannot be et Mu 
on too lofty an ethical p a ate! 
that they react’to must be 
into terms of good-sportsman ey 
consideration for others. ct of 
left cold by anything abstray™ ows 5 
theoretical. They like 2 ig OF Up ; 
ethical problems touching a a Bee tot aa a world which does 
lives very intimately. Z | wm apart, which looks at 
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learn through the daily eles 
not through precept: eThey : 
quickly when it is to their sai ; 

Nearly all of these — 
traits can be made to serve ae 
social and individual purposes if the 
teacher is one who represents to these 
boys an ideal towards which they can 
strive. They are enormously pliable 
when once they have a rallying point 
for their affections. They can be 
made to talk, act and think like 
gentlemen, if they like the teacher. 
The formula for progress with these 
boys is Lecky’s aphorism, “Let not 
the sour-faced teach morality.” Re- 
versing this, I should say, “Let only 
the sweet-faced teach morality.” For 
only those whom these boys like can 
ever begin to approach them on any 
really significant plane. 


A. H. Lass. 
Manual Training High School. | 


THE BLIND STUDENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


him, not with scorn or pity or 
ridicule — but which welcomes 
him, exactly as it welcomes every 
child, and offers him identical ex- 
periences, 


“To .a life on which his handicap 
casts no shadow, but which is full 
day by day with those things 
which make it worth while, with 
comradeship, love, work, play, 
laughter, and tears—a life in 
which these things bring contin- 
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ually increasing s8towth 
release of energies, 
ment.” 


? Tichness, 
JOY 1n achieve. 


Although the blind constitute the 
smallest fraction of the stud 
ulation, the wee ee 
. > y form, nevertheless 
4 conspicuous element in the xikol 
body and assume an importance dis- 
propriate to their actual numbers, 
The old conception that the loss of 
vision Produces such a radical change 
in one’s temperament as to remove one 
from the ordinary currents of life is 
fast sinking into oblivion. Rapidly 
disappearing, too, is the old picture 
of the blind man, weak, helpless, 
soliciting alms, inviting pity, appeal- 
ing for assistance and direction. In 
its place, has been substituted the 
realization that every blind man, 
woman, and child is an integral part 
of the human family, a reputable 
member of society, merely carrying a 
physical handicap that can be and is 
being relieved by proper adjustment. 


We are fast getting away from treat- 


ing the blind man as a strange being 
who can enjoy only a very restricted 


kind of life. 


From this, has sprung the demand 
to educate the blind in a school for 
the seeing. The care of blind chil- 
dren in a residential school for th: 
blind is objectionable on several 
grounds. Primarily, it is out of place 
im modern conceptions of the treat- 
ment of the child in present day psy- 
chology and child welfare. It im- 


se ° ° ° 99 
parts a marked “institutionalized 
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_— is no greate 
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the outside worlf 


essence of a school for the blind, pro- 


duces an egregiously distorted per 


sonality. It tends to deepen the chasm 


which divides the blind child from | 
the rest of the world in which t ‘ 
greater part of his life must be spet fv 
Then, too, the residential school for § 


the blind removes the child from? 
normal home environment 
not provide healthful soc mn 
tions, especially through me 4 
with normal children. Unfortu ot | 
it teaches the blind child ae 
such materials and appa fe 
not likely to be available ee i; 10 
Finally, if the sightless © ad f 
make his own living 9 . , r 
the seeing, the ultimate eer che 
accustom both the blind n°” 
ing to this association. to EM 
Blind students who com? oot f 
der Childs High School f° "dst 
prepared to carry on theif, 










If the blind chily, § 


N§ consolation t) ; 
n his darkness, we |) 
must expect him to anticipate such, 
greeting when he leaves his cloistered |. 
surroundings. Segregation, the very | 


and dos |) 


al conde 5 


nist 


. be 
this, great praise must 
For thls 1 teachers of the 


specia 
d to the ao 
he elementary and junior a 
i ve 
Is whose unceasing efforts ha 
: e . s 
. down the barriers incident to 
broken 


hysical condition of those * 

r : et has not been so bounti- 
th effect, the gap existing be- 
eween the elementary and the — 
high school has been reduced to its 
lowest possible limits. The blind stu- 
dent has been taught that he is on his 
own responsibility as far as getting 
assignments and fulfilling them is 
concerned. He is aware that the 
equipment of his special room is at 
his disposal in completing his work. 
As for classroom procedure, he par- 
ticipates on the same basis as a child 
with normal vision. He enters and 
leaves the classroom Ppunctually and 
with the least possible diturbance. He 
'S appreciative and helpful in his at- 
titude toward teachers and pupils. He 
°s not invite unbounded admira- 
bei pity. The fact that he 
the building by hoa and Sets about 
S'anted, Y himself is taken for 
‘bout the buildin, Ployment of guides 
8 1s discouraged. The 


ildin €m of traffic j 
Se ; 
to ; nables the Si 


gre 





wor 
extende 


blind in € 
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nN use in our 


d his ¢| ghtless student 
difsculey ‘sstoom with a minimum 
tion, bia The following quota- 


One ge an article written by 
BRIDap, blind students - for 
descrites > 2 school publication, well 
entin 'W adept the blind are in 
ings. . | “mselves in- new surround- 


“My ability. to travel about the 
school and. unfailingly - find. the 
proper room is not to be wondered 
at. I have simply set myself to 
study the layout of the school and 
to take note where each room is lo- 
cated. Then, as a further aid, I have 
memorized the numerical order of 
the rooms on the different floors as 
well as the position of the staircases, 
elevator, and so forth, that interrupt 
the orderly arrangement of the doors. 
Of course, this is not possible with- 
out ‘good sense of direction’ which 
most blind people either possess or 
develop if they lack it. Conse- 
quently, with my sense of direction 
and with some reliance on the un- 
explainable ‘sixth sense,’ I soon be- 
came acquainted with a mental pic- 
ture of the school. After having 
gone through a short period of trial 
and error, during which period I 
made a few mistakes, I found my- 
self able to go anywhere.” 

The tools at the disposal of the 
blind are marvelously simple, ranging 
from the fundamental braille symbol 
to the mechanically perfect Talking 
Book. The sixty-three characters 
which the generating sign furnishes is 
the key to the embossed volume. The 
stylus, slate, and paper are ~ their 
“pencil and notebook.” The Arith- 
metic Slate does away with the servi- 
tude of mental calculations. The 
Braille Writer is to them what the 
typewriter is to the sighted. The in- 
strument for raised diagrams, so nec- 
essary in geometry and the sciences, 
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are recorded on thin 


disks so that a complete book of aver. 
age length can be contained on a se 
of fourteen records, 


Practically none of the textbook 
material used’ by our blind children js 
available in Braille. All this must be 
made available by recopying by hand 
or on the Braille Writer. The New 
York Chapter of the American Red 
Cross through its untiring staff of 
volunteer workers has been most help- 
ful in the matter of transcribing the 
printed page into a form that can be 
used by the sightless student. 

All our blind students show a strong 
liking for the sciences. The sightless 
pupils naturally gravitate to them, 
filling as they do a felt need in their 
circumscribed lives. Specifically, the 
sciences acquaint them with their en- 

vironment; they foster confidence in 
the natural world about them; they 
afford them the best possible inter- 
pretation of their surroundings and so 
organize their common experiences as 
to make them directly useful. They 
teach appreciaton of nature by the 
aid of the senses of touch, taste, smell 
and hearing. They help create for 
them a love of nature and of living 
things which will add interest to their 
restricted lives and tend to keep them 
pleasantly occupied in the fresh air. 

-. A blind student compares favor- 

ably with the seeing student where 
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blind student does not eS 
lack of motor stimulation or 
vation for physical activity, Prospect 
of actual team Competition provid. 
strong incentives to the Btoup. ‘This 
wholesome rivalry js commonplace on 
the school athletic field where modi. 
fied baseball, football, etc, are played, 
Sides are chosen from among. the 
blind, a few seeing students pitching 
in to oil the more delicate maneuvers 
of the games. In addition, one period 
a week is devoted to swimming, which 
furnishes the blind with a pastime 
and a form of physical recreation 
which they can enjoy on an ¢q 
basis with the sighted. 
‘No end of encouragement is giv@ 
the blind student to develop 4 ee 
It is scientifically true that the oe 
of vision and the range of a 
are inter-related, gradually ae 
into a highly constricted sphere ue i 
the decrease in sight. When a 
entirely gone, work and play ™ heat” 
within the reach of the hand ve 
ing. Blindness borrows re le-pit 
Victims are overcome by of eo” 
Frequently, there is a flaggitS 
ergy resulting in idleness, moe 
and ennui. It is no wonder t a f 
the reality of leisure and solitué 
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interests 
: of ? 
} ild’s circle 


for him- 
4a better company 
or _ society: We ae 
n 


self a st the problem of leisure 
th the p 
seruggled ” 


ie meas 
hag is now 
nai blind students who ~ 
is . 
pleting a yeat of chemistry 
com 


fone considerable outside ort a 
this field. He has also made a 
reresting collection of lenses an 

an intimate knowledge of the relation 
between curvature and refraction. 
Another student has built a balanced 
aquarium in conjunction with a 
seeing friend. Still another has made 
ahobby of psychology. Most of them 
have “gone in” for good music, the 
better programs on the radio serving 


"as the medium. Every blind student 


is a member of at least one club or 


ure of success. One | 


shares in some school activity. = 
our former graduates nage point ha 
and varied ee ene ae be wor 

n conclusion, we tees eae : 
aie of the blind child’s ame 
is the most important phase 0 ° 
school training. Can we help > 
pupils to form socially accepta e 
habits in school? Can we aid them 
to happier adjustments? Can we 
guide them in developing into socially 
desirable companions in school and at 
home? We seek to develop a social 
sense of membership in a group shar- 
ing similar ideas, abilities, and defects. 
We are trying to insure for these blind 
students a more complete develop- 
ment of their faculties, that they may 
know the dignity and the joys of use- 
ful activity. 

MEYER LEsow!rTz. 

Evander Childs High School. 


LEGAL RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF TEACHERS 
FOR INJURIES TO STUDENTS 


HAT is the le 


‘ teacher for 
"at under hic ~ 


gal status of a 
an injury to a stu- 
legal righ are? What are his 
ents ‘ats and liabilities for acci- 
curring j; 
n 
Classrog 8 and out of the 


to students under his super- 
at is hi ° e 
the Board | is legal relationship 


atd te _of Education? Is the 
‘Ponsible and answerable for 
negligent 


i 2Cts of its teachers? 
im 
ers 5 Portant questions, the an- 


Purpose of this 


article to. endeavor to answer these 
‘questions and to shed some light on 
other legal problems that might affect 
the teacher in his profession, 

In combing the law books, I was 
surprised to find that actions insti- 
‘tuted against teachers were very few 
in number. Are we to infer that 
teachers have not been sued? Gen- 
erally speaking, the answer is in the 
affirmative. However, it is my opin- 
ion that teachers have been sued, but 
their cases have not reached trial be- 
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cause of a settlement ) 
mise. Teachers, either 
ignorance of the law 
their earnest desire to 


and its harassing Concomitants, have 
been willing to settle the claim out of 
ie are well aware of this 
uark the teacher as a 

Prey. p 
From the legal aspect, it is im- 
portant to know that teachers are 
not the agents of the State or of the 
Board of Education in Carrying out 
a educational program. Their rela- 
tionship is not that of agent and 
principal but that of independent 
Contractors and as such, they are 
liable for their own negligent acts. 
The theory of respondeat su perior 
does not apply to teachers. An ex- 
ample of the operation of this theory 
will make clear its application. A, 
an employee of B, in driving B’s truck 
negligently injures a third party. The 
thirty party can sue B, the employer, 
for all damages resulting from the 
injury. The law imposes a liability 
upon the employer for the negligent 
acts of his employees or agents com- 
mitted within the scope of their em- 
ployment. This theory is not applic- 
able to teachers. They are indepen- 
dently liable for injuries sustained by 
students committed to their care and 
supervision, if such injuries are the 
proximate result of their negligence. 
The courts have maintained that the 
Board of Education is a governental 
agency of the State and, as such, it is 
not responsible for the tortious acts 


ra compro- 
through their 
or because of 
avoid litigation 
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Herman Vs, Boar { 
the plaintif i 
the manual train; ? © Pupll in 
hich aning department of 
a | gh school, was injured while oper- 
wring an unguarded buzz saw as part 
of his work. The Board was charged 
with negligence in allowing an un. 
guarded buzz saw to be used in vio- 
lation of the Labor Law. The court 
held the Board liable for its negligent 
omission to do, or for doing in a neg- 
ligent manner, what it undertook to 
do. Quoting the opinion of the 
Court: “The State has not created an 
irresponsible instrumentality of OMe } 
ernment and invested it with | 
power to put children at work at 
dangerous machinery which - Ye 3 
be a statutory offense against its laws 
to use in private industries. oe 
case of Johnson vs. Board es a : 
tion, plaintiff was injur oly ie 
ing a buzz saw in the manu! : ¢ 
ing department of a high e ie 
plaintiff sued the Board for he 
juries sustained. In this er 
weight of the evidence show 
the saw was furnished with : che 


(guard), that it complied wit che 
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had been fully instructed 
4 warned of the dan- 
se ane ™ 
The court held that 
d was not negligent in any 
that it violated no duty 
on it by statute. The 
tempted to predicate 
fabiliry on the Board for its oer 
ro supervise the details of the wor 
, school under the Education Law 
which gives it the control of schools. 
The court overruled that contention 
by stating that the Board of Educa- 
tion is a body corporate; that it is 
distinguished from its individual 
members; that it can only act as a 
body. It is not called upon and it 
cannot instruct in schools. It is not 
intended that as a board it should 
be present in the schools when in- 
structions are being given. It must 
necessarily give instruction esoh 


ts employees, the teachers. Such a 
duty is delegable. 
However, 


the PUP i 


the Boar 
giv 
impose up 
faintiff then at 


there are duties imposed 
"Upon the Board of Education =tich 
re not delegable. In such cases, the 
ie remains liable for 
thts a the negligence of 
; me oyees committed within 
ee Hse their employrent. In 
sitage * Lessin vs. Board of Edu- 
flisin P Benny, a boy of eight, was 
o > tag with some small compan- 
hoot the sidewalk in front of a 
* 4n the course of the game 

on the platform of an ele- 
ch was used to take coal and 
terial into the cellar of the 


buil 


injuries 


ran up 
Vator whi 
Othe; ma 
‘choo} 


beta ding and to remove ashes 


~ 
Vig Rese ores i T's a 
v i “~e > ~ be > 
‘“ . 


Bt NS 
7 raat > 


and waste from the cellar. As the 
boy stepped upon it, one end of the 
platform gave way and the boy was 
precipitated into the elevator shaft. 
The accident occurred at 2 o'clock 
sn the afternoon. At 10 o’clock in 
the morning of the same day the cus- 
todian engineer of the high school 
and the supervisor of maintenance of 
machinery and apparatus of public 
schools, who happened to be in the 
school building, were informed that 
there was a broken chain in one cor- 
ner of the platform, but nothing was 
done. Suit was brought against the 
Board of Education. The Board main- 
tained that even assuming that its 
employees had been negligent, that as 
an agency of the State performing a 
governmental function it is not re- 
sponsible for the negligence of its 
employees or agents. The Court, 
however, held that the property of 
the City of New York is under the 
care and control of the Board of Edu- 
cation (Greater New York Charter, 
Sec. 1055) and that it has assumed 
the performance of the function and 
duty to control and care for the 
school building imposed upon it 
under the charter and under the Edu- 
cation Law (Sec. 868, subdivision 3). 
Duties so imposed and assumed may 
not be delegated to another. They 
are corporate duties and for dere- 
liction in the discharge of such duties 
there is a corporace responsibility. 
The state has created the Board of 
Education as a corporate agent to 
discharge a governmenta] function. 


ww 
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” exemption from Tesponsibility fo; 
ereliction in the discharge of 4 c 
porate duty has bee * 


N granted 
e Court in the Lessin case went 


relationship of cg “muting th 
se P of the Board to the 
ri =a? ‘Some duties imposed upon 
ried out by the Board without the 
intervention of any agent. It must 
Provide for the Instruction of the 
school children. It appoints teachers 
for that purpose. Its duty is then 
performed. It does not itself teach 
and the teachers are not agents of the 
Board. For that reason the Board of 
Education may not be held liable for 
the negligence of a teacher in the 
giving of instruction or in the use 
of materials furnished by the Board.” 
That is a clear, concise statement of 
the teacher-Board relationship. It 
places responsibility upon the teacher 
for the care of each pupil under him. 

In the Katterschinsky case, the 
Court held that the Board of Edu- 
cation is not liable for the negligence 
of a teacher in charge of athletic ex- 
ercises conducted in the courtyard of 
the school. 

It is a well known principle in the 
law of negligence that the negligence 
of a plaintiff which in any way con- 
tributed to the accident bars him 
from recovery. In the Basmajian case 
the plaintiff, an infant of nine years, 
was absent from school on a Jewish 
holiday although he was not a Jew. 
The. principal and teachers had told 
the. pupils of the Jewish faith that 
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of Education may be car- 


e 2 

tered in the 

school abo “ei 
| ut 
of the Jewish faith, a 
took advantage of the off aye ati 
ever, he went to t “ 


h 3 
climbed On top of ® schoo} Prem; 


used for toilet pur mis 


Poses for the .: 
e 
_— was a hole in the Wire eae 
5 It 
ad been there for two weeks to : 
WO 


and a half months before the happen 
ing of the accident. The boys ie 
been warned by the Principal not to 
§0 on top of the wire mesh struc- 
ture. The plaintiff dropped his hat 
through the wire mesh and asked his 
friend who happened to be on the 
stairway to throw the hat to him. 
While in the act of catching his hat, 
he fell through the hole and sustained 
injuries from which he died. The 
court held that the plaintiff’s intes- 
tate was a trespasser on the school 
grounds to whom the defendant owed 
no duty of active vigilance and fur 
thermore, intestate had been wat? 
not to.climb on the screen. 
evidence disclosed that intestate bs 
guilty of negligence contributing Z 
the injury. The rule of law : 
settled that where a person ¥° ie 
tarily exposes himself to dangtt as 
is injured, there can be n0 oa Ww 
On the criminal side of the ‘be 
few cases of prosecution agains’ 
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teacher can be found. Informal d 


gnc 
available that charges of assault «ast | 











7 te * “ 
7 > . 7 ry 

<4 

nASey" 
m= SING 


charges have 
the case of 


ys. Petrie contains the law . 
me - battery committed by the 
a Here are the facts: Mr. 


= a principal ok @ : “ee 
+ iso a teacher of English. A 
e 


scholar, age ffreen, did not have his 
whereupon Mr. Petrie 
English lesson; Sar 
chastised the boy by striking him a 
number of times on his rump and 
legs with a two and a half inch rub- 
ber syphon hose. The boy was not 
physically injured or hurt. There 
were no marks, no pain. ‘The boy 
reported this incident to his parents, 
who had Mr. Petrie arrested and the 
case came to trial in the County 
Court. The judge held that there 


at the 
achers, ut _ ndin 
: 4 withdraw? PE 


ever 
sertlement: However, 


was no doubt that an assault had been © 


committed. However no anger, or 
Passion, or malice on the part of the 
a was shown. Section 246 of 
the Pen iVisi 

al Law, subdivision 4, reads as 
follows: 


a e 

; | 

. use or attempt to use or offer 
use force or vio] 

Wards the 


Unlawful ; 


ence upon or to- 
Person of another is not 
n the following cases: 


‘ 
the : committed by a teacher in 
“Xercise of a la 


r . 
Strain or Correct 


0 * 
— °F Violence 


wful authority to 
his scholar and the 


an used is reasonable in 
and moderate in degree.” 


: iy went further to say that 
tactory « sae be punished for re- 
mot Lieb Cnduct and the teacher is 

lable therefor if the chastise- 


Cnt 
ue as under the circumstances 
mm ee 


= 









ad ¥, 
‘thet 


reasonable. A teacher must be in.au- 
thority and have ‘control in a school. 
If not, there would be no school.” 
But section 67, subdivision 18 of 
the by-laws of the Board of Educa- 
tion states ‘that no corporal punish- 
ment shall be. inflicted in any of the 
public schools, nor punishment of any 
kind tending. to cause excessive fear 
or physical or mental stress.” Conse- 
quently, while it is lawful for. a 
teacher to chastise a scholar in a rea- 
sonable and moderate manner, yet 
such chastisement is a violation of 
the by-laws of the Board and for such 
violation a teacher may be charged 
with insubordination. 

On April 21, 1933 the Legislature 
amended subdivision 10 of Section 
868 of the Education Law by provid- 
ing that the Board of Education may: 

“Authorize, conduct and maintain 
such extra-curricular activities in the 
schools as the Board of Education 
from time to time shall deem proper.” 
To carry out the permissive nature 
of the law, the Board of Education 
on January 10, 1934, added subdiv- 
ision.22-a to Section 67 of the by- 
laws which reads as follows: 


**22-a — Extra-curricular :activi- 
ties may be conducted in acord- 
ance with rules and regulations 

' prescribed by the Superintendent of 
Schools.” amet 


On October 23, 1934, Superinten- 
dent of Schools Harold G. Campbell 
stated that he is at work with a com- 
mittee to promulgate the rules and 
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regulations prescribed in Section 22, 


hat, meanwhile, 


ized to cond 
uct 
extra-curricular activities Providing 


hey do the following things: (1) 
obtain approval from the princ; 
and district superinte oat te 
! ndent; (2) ob- 
tain a written parental consent for 
each pupil. Quoting Mr. Campbell: 
“After such approval a teacher who 
uses common sense and reasonable 
Care incurs no liability.” What is 
Common sense and what is reasonable 
care? A definition embracing the 
answer is quite impossible. What is 
Common sense in one case may not be 
in another. What is reasonable care 
depends of course upon the circum- 
stances of each case. The courts, 
however, apply the average-man test: 
What would a reasonable, prudent 
man have done in a similar situation? 
What amount of common sense and 


STUDENT ADJUSTMENT THROUGH PERSONAL 
CONSULTATION | 


N an effort to answer the questions 

of my colleagues as to just what 
takes place in these personal inter- 
views which are supposed to do so 
much for the maladusted student, I 
decided to write down, as far as it is 
possible to do so, just what the “‘meth- 
od” of personal consulation is. I 
hesitated for the simple reason that 
there is no method in the ordinary 
scientific sense. If there is a tech- 
nique for helping the emotionally ill 
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three, the teacher cannot be held 
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Feasonable care panel 




































wo ae ; imatel 
to exercise in — ion cher havea \ , lac a we must i 
museum With twenty. 2 & Visit to, oust "arte weak, the Fe i the 
pupils under her Care? “i oT More dep’ may» | supposes = and 
In any event, the amount e know, ie » of building 4 bri such, 
sense and care would ha “oMmon eechiond good ones but o Sean ence 
commensurate with the oe to “be build pa how high his Inte his 
To pin liability Upon a seach . am no matter oe ate sted 
negligence in case of an “i er for “es work with malady 
pupil the plaintiff has the bad toa kno and gitls. 
establishing three a a 


The main aim, when ‘a student 

‘for the first interview, 18 tO 
gx hen 
win his confidence. At once then, 
sensitiveness and intuitive insight are 
ficulties far more valuable to the 
consultant, than academic learning or 
routine methods. The latter, indeed, 
may be an obstacle. Case A, who 
long since learned to distrust all 
adults, his parents, teachers and any 
one else who symbolizes hated au- 
thority, may come in bristling with 
| Tesentment and suspicion. Case B may 
| bubble over with eagerness and chat- 


| Mt away at great length about the 
_ -MOst personal matters. 


things: 
l. The negligence of the teacher, 
2. That the plaintiff in no 

contributed to the injury, 
3. That the negligence of the 


teacher was the proximate 
cause of the injury. 


Way 


Unless the plaintiff can prove all 


liable. 


FRANK SALZ. 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 


© consultant assumes, 


not to sa 
exhales y 


» 4 perfectly matter-of-fact 

1s i 
 attieua all important) » Sympathetic 
vt © of listener. The more one 

_ ‘tens 
at the Outset, the better, 
ly “fe again with the distrust- 
im ye ei a few words to show 
Aire te on his side, may help a 
Y hig ie or one boy, calling him 
Sant name, agreeing that adults 
0 Pretty dumb about 
Oquis een N using his own col- 
a s 

to itcove, * ony help. It is best 
_2© Doy's positive interests 


ie * 
Stier tious: SA5s) To 
cc Lia, wae a. 
. EOE Ness 
‘ EL FS <n See rant 


Student, it certainly must pe u! 
thought of as an exact and rigid P “a 
cedure like that employed in Oa 
out an appendix or teaching mee 
We teachers, especially those of ” 
engaged in the work of “suc 
individuals, can not be wat ned : 
often, that too great a faith in ai 
ods is apt to compensate for 3 c ap 
of faith in ourselves,—too 8! on ‘0 all 
eagerness for exact procedures 5 


4 BP 


helping our charges may be ee he 


Me th: 
| things, eve 


ae 


at once. He will nearly always “a 
to the consultant. about _— ore 
unhappy lad has a great aa a 
country; another feels that : 7 
piest hours are those spent in chur 


One boy loves dogs, another phtog- 


raphy, another tinkering with Parr 
engines, another reading, etc. ¥- 
thing that he will talk freely about 
is good at first. It is astonishing to 
the beginner at this work, how much 
it helps a boy just to discover some 
one with whom he can talk. Al- 
though the guide is interested and 
friendly, he is always to avoid gushy 
sentimentality as he would the 
plague. As one great phychotherapist 
says: “By being matter-of-fact, one 
is automatically a psychotherapist.” 
To allow one’s own emotional diff- 
culties, and we all have them, to get 
into the psychological atmosphere, is 
the worst thing that can happen. The 
consultant is wise to find outlets for 
his own repressions and inhibitions 
outside of his office, or to vent his 
Own angers and irritations on the 
principal or someone his size, never on 
the student; above all, never on the 
maladusted student. Amidst the some- 
times rather messy, not to say fright- 
ful, psychological situations revealed, 
especially when mother and father 
come into the picture, one must be 
as calm and composed, as matter-of- 
fact, as a well trained nurse at a 
scene of carnage. Otherwise the con- 
sultant is useless. 

It is always wise at the outset to 
dwell on the boy’s best side and to 
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talk about the things ‘he likes to do 
and does well. A tough, defiant 
youngster, for instance, is, in a very 
real sense, courageous. The boy who 
trembles with nervousness to the 
point of stuttering when asked to get 
before a class, may be a brave swim- 
mer, fighter or mountain climber. 
We are all cowards in some things, 
brave in. others, able at some things, 
failures in others. Just to point that 
out often helps. Although one must 
not rush to fill in every silence, it is 
wise, when appropriate, to talk of 
men and events that interest and 
encourage the boy. The Story of a 
distinguished man who at sixteen was 
a. physical or emotional wreck, de- 
spaired of by all his mentors, or of a 
highly successful individual who suf- 
fered at some time or other from the 
very symptoms the boy complains of, 
will be useful. It is surprising, at first 
glance, how many healthy, well-ad- 
justed adults were neurotic wrecks 
in their adolescence. It helps the 
maladusted adolescent to know that. 
When one has the boy’s confidence, 
when a real “rapport” has been estab- 
lished (and sometimes the consultant 
will spend a number of hours just 
getting that—and sometimes he won’t 
get it) one may with safety approach 
personal matters and begin in 4 
matter-of-fact way to tell the con- 
sultee truths about himself that he 
would just as soon not hear. It is 
well to say about this time “Well, 
what do you think, would you like to 
go on with these talks?” The answer 
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willl; be: “Yes i al 
stage. The student 7 
no” has Stopped ¢o bi 0 
the Consultant a 
cessfully, the 


1 
ng forward to each interyie 00k. 
W.. 


To digress for , Momen } 
Point out to those acquainra i 
Psychologica] therapy, that ; i 
work of Suidance, as it must g : 
ducted within the limits of our ea 
school system, the simple fact = 
the student usually comes to the a 

as been sym. 


interview because he b 
moned, immediately destroys the 
psychological Situation that the pro- 
fessional psychotherapist works with 
At best we can administer only psy- 
chological first aid and if more i 
needed the parents must be advised 
to consult psychologists outside the 
school. For practical as well as theo- 
retical reasons, no psychologist the 


school system can assume the respoo’ | 


sibilities with students that the Pe 
fessional pychologist assumes with ‘ 
patients who know that they di 
and come to him for help. Obvio¥#? 
with many boys and girls a 
helped, no one student can be & 
fifty or a hundred hours eves © 
he sadly needs that many- 


! chr a 
Teachers who have studied Pe ; 


a. w , so 
analysis like to point out, #°” 


° 1 a : 
8rounds for serious emotion che f 


: | re 
justment are laid long befo 


Student enters high schoo™ sc" | 


an & 
truth, must not be used as #8 asi 
for avoiding our own ‘resp? 













face Y the slightest ex 





When re- 

t 

for the § suicide occurred in “Ai chat 
as mu 

cently ols, there was ; 

ait high schools; ridiculous in the at 


‘ * 
ant aan 4 
find the cause in the _— 
it is O 
vin Of our schools. Yet = 
~ teachers tO do all that w 
iob as 


help the mentally ill boy. = 
: re not directly responsible for the 
= of the illness, does not absolve 
ca 


; from trying to alleviate and if pos- 
u 


sible to cure it. 7 
To get back to the “treatment — 
mutual confidence having been at- 
tained, the boy goes through a stage 
that might be called ‘“‘confession.”’ 
He talks about his difficulties often 
with a tremendous feeling of relief, 
an “I feel better already” attitude. 
Psychological consultation consists in 
large measure of simply removing 


obstacles to the consulte 
anyhow, 


te re 
confession 


e’s growth, 
This is partly achieved by 
n”—merely to find some 
°n¢ whom he trusts sufficiently to 
Pour out his aches, helps a great deal. 
shee asia “getting it off his 
te sini the idea. This purely 

Xperience js analogous to the 


Physical re) é 
that one ne of ‘setting down a load 


'remend Carried too long. The 
°us importance of the role 


that 

t e 

ie We attitude of the guide plays 
Situatj : . 

fi 7 lon, is clear. His mat- 


ct , 

ttitude » Calm air of listening, an 
: at neit 

*Rtimenta her condemns, nor 


Portan, Y Pities ig far more im- 
Vey yan what he Says. To con- 

ressi i 
that Pression on his 


he is shocked, patronizing, 


j — 
or overcome with maudlin pity 1s 


fail. 


I have been referring of course to 
the seriously maladusted boy, not a 
the youngster who is in some ordi- 
nary jam with a teacher and after a 
few interviews, or perhaps one, goes 
to sin no more until next time. The 
difficulty of distinguishing between 
adolescent difficulties that are mere 
growing pains, to be outgrown and 
forgotten in the normal process of 
living, and the serious emotional dis- 
order that no change of school or 
friendly encouragement will help, is 
occasionally great, especially to those 
new to an understanding of adolescent 
psychology. Parents themselves swing 
from one extreme of making psycho- 
pathic symptoms out of adolescent 
peccadillos to the other of seeing only 
a symptom of adolescent storm and 
stress in a boy who is definitely neu- 
rotic. With a knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, common sense and experience, 
the consultant learns to steer the 
middle course. 

Assuming that the stage of “‘con- 
fession” has been successfully passed, 
the guide’s task is to help the student 
to understand himself and by self- 
understanding to strengthen his bet- 
ter attitudes at the expense of the old. 
The more the consultant knows of 
modern psychotherapy and analytical 
psychology, the better, at this point, 
The boy sees gradually that it is more 
conducive to his own future welfare 
and happiness to face his problems and 
assume some responsibility for his fate 
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se ha the line, and that 
, relapses” which often 
sCare and discourage the guide, new 
to this work.) The aim i is to 
fourish, by explanation and encour- 
agement, the newer attitudes at the 
©xpense of the old ones. | 


al oa a the parents 
they are sos dace ee 
+ hee ‘portant, to be sure. 

It, to enlist their co- 
Operation that often it is advisable to 
interview the mother or father more 
often than the boy. With intelligent 
mothers who speak English, a series 
of private “lectures” 
ciples of Psychology as they apply 
specifically to her relations with her 
son, will do more good than hours 
spent with the boy. One can some- 
times get the parents to read helpful 
books, Or submit to psychothera- 
peutic treatment themselves. Bearing 
in mind the elementary principle that 
the maladjustments of children are 
the products of the emotional diffi- 
culties of their parents, the necessity 
for consulting parents, when possible, 
is Obvious. When the Parents are 
hopelessly psychoneurotic, and this 
will sometimes be the case; or do not 
speak English, and, in some schools, 
this will often be the case, the diffi- 
culties in helping the boy will be 


on the prin- 
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rk throy h ment ; 
Tul | re 
Possible, a rents ie a ~ ‘need 
Anoth , s , 
aid % Wi Point ] have | chat 40 
t e distinction be eft to , ually. 
Pressed,” : fn then |} sychiatry = 


” and the wildly SUPE doy ro 


Failure 


‘sroom teacher, With 
, the task is one of m. 
Vital energies that are ql. 
ready available though sad] misa 

lied, while w; "nl 
P » While with. the former the task 
is to make his energies available, ener- 
gies which he completely buried, often 
under all sorts of fears and “slf- 
control.” 


the latter 
directing 


In every case, to get the best that 
is in a boy out of him is the aimof 
psychological guidance. It can & 
assumed that there is no boy in 
high schools without plenty of gow 
in him, even though it be bunt 
under fourteen to eighteen ye ' 
maleducation. Infinite patien 
matter-of-fact air in the face © 
sorts of erratic behavior and 4 


ough knowledge of analy at 


lem of 


Ch 


be conduc ted 0 


t even wi ; 
; = and boys to find what special 
par 


Sting €Xperiment, 


t th _— 
+1 decideg  besinning of the term 


Work Involy 


Maladjusted, un- 
d discouraged stu- 
of the sort 
nly individ- 
bad cases need clinics, 
d outside help, to be 
th these we can help 


ndo. 


jous an 
re-educating 


“treatment 1s needed. 
: must not discourage us; we 


: ° ee 
" Fearn most from our failures. ‘“‘Suc- 


cess” must not puff our vanities, for 
we are merely applying laws far 
greater than ourselves. The best thing 
we can do for the students who come 
to us is to grow in emotional maturity 
and wisdom ourselves and to get all 
the planks out of our own eyes, the 
better to see the splinters in the eyes 
of adolescent boys and girls. 
Husert N. Hart. 

Boys High School. 


SAVE OUR ALGEBRA SOULS 


A Sateacher of a first term algebra 

A class, rather than subject our ele- 
mentary schools to the familiar casti- 
gation of “What is wrong with our 
_ dementary schools, what kind of ma- 
terial are they sending us, don’t they 
teach any arithmetic facts or pro- 
_ ctsses, don’t they teach pupils how 
to study?” and so forth, I decided to 


mvestigate the procedures within our 
own high school, to see 


was be: 
Was being done to ans 


what actually 
wer the prob- 
failures. What I found 


this very inter- 


at outside of problem 
ing the ability to compre- 


oF | anslate - nglish language and to 


therapeutic psychology 4% ting * — -URebrai, © English words into 
>, ° Cl aa $s : 
sultant’s instruments for 5° nO | of the be ymbols, the major concern 







that good. It is not my inteo eh 
wax Rousseauesque, but in pe ay t 
schools the number of studen™ 9 c 
inherited anti-social rendenci® be 
small as to be negligible and wi , 


thar of 
Of gL: 


8 algebra student was 
ating 4 Certain number 
thoroughly as to actually 


Come automatic. I 
Proceeded to determine 


exactly what skills were essential in 
the first term of algebra and made a 
chart with the names of all the pupils 
in the class, providing as many col- 
umns alongside each name as there 
were skills to be mastered. Having 
made the subject matter meaningful, 
I began the teaching process, after 
which came drill, review, automatiz- 
ing, testing and finally reteaching 
only those points diagnosed from the 
test to be weak, in the order men- 
tioned. 

Some pupils needed constant drill, 
both before and after school. While 
some continued to learn, the weak 
kept drilling. The latter made up 
the practice group. I found flash 
cards very helpful. 

Having done all in my power to 
have the particular algebraic fact that 
I was trying to teach function as an 
automatism in the majority of my 
pupils, and having tested the class as 
to their mastery of the particular 
topic, I then checked, in the appro- 
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coes Mastery” coly 

of those who wield. in —— 
or as level of Perfection, Those 
whose names were not checked made 
up a Practice group for several short 
intensive period of drill. When fin 
ally, this Stroup achieved roaster in 
the particular skill, their names too 
were checked in the 


nei appropriate skill 


This Mastery chart served as 


splendid motivating force for teach- 
™8 Purposes. The students vied with 
each other in the matter of accom- 
plishment, in terms of checks, and a 
spirit of competition and friendly 
rivalry was in the air. As an added 
incentive, gtaphs were kept by the 
pupils showing the Progress they had 
made. Of course these were ex- 
trinsic appeals, but together with the 


intrinsic appeals of the subject matter 
itself 


> 4 proper point of view was de- 
veloped. ‘This resulted in the boys 
aud girls attacking their work with 
a zest that I had heretofore found 
lacking in my previous first term 
algebra classes, 


The high points in this method are: 

First: Instead of the c 
monthly tests, tests 4 
weekly, and more often 
They are short, and they 
ticular skill only. It is the vogue to 
teach, usually in a two week period, 
the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division of fractions and frac- 
tional equations, and then to test to 
see if fractions have been mastered, 


ustomary bi- 
re given bi- 
if necessary, 
test one par- 
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equations, or ;, : 
tions? 


words, 


what are you trv} 
If you oe: 


; answer is fractions 
bay it is a violation | 
of good testing. Th 
Vidual skills of the ¢ 


CO test} 
of all Principles 
Opic of fractions 


plying remedial measures, 


test papers, and after much. tabul- 
tion, some weaknesses of each pupl 


wide scope of the topic tested ther 
would be such a large variety ¢ 
weaknesses that a proper and effec 
tive follow up procedure would 
very difficult indeed, if not imp 
ble. Is it not better to . 
specific skill, and, if failure pee} 
to know: the pupil is weak 1 ‘ 
skill? Then the nature of the pr? 
errors would indicate clearly 
proper individual remedial tr¢ 
to be applied. 7 ry 
Second: Mathematics is 90 pct? 
soning. Certain skills should f 


& 


ap ; 
almost as habit. ‘There 4f¢ a is : 


re ; 
 ‘Talled study Crying need for a de- 
_ the Classy Of the use of humor in 


° e ° we 
uations in actual life whet? ae wo! 
not stop to consider; where wt y 
be virtual suicide to think. Voie 


ee Pe 
+ tnt 





dent 
when asked for ¢ 


: {42ab+ b, a 
z op out instan 
= thought on th 
ta. f i$ qn autom : 
- gesponse tO 2 stimulus. 


then : 
| THE USE OF HUMOR AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


e different int. | 


Valuable teachin 
| tioned, What is 
utility of hum 
but the t 













1. we don't stop 
Just as Ouch! 1s 
the acci- 
k, so, 
tring on a tack, 
he value of (a-+b)?, 
 evitable response should be 
a nd that answer should 
taneously and without 
e part of the pupil. It 
atic process, an inevitable 


Third: The completion of the mas- 


(A RE you relevant, competent, 
must be thoroughly tested before ap | 


material?” This is the stern 


i question which ought to be put to 
Of course, by careful scrutiay of _ every anecdote before it is used in the 
- Classroom. If the answer is “No,” a 
_teacher’s judgment must answer— 


could be discovered. But due to tk } 


“Objection sustained.” 


That humor may be used as a 

& device is unques- 

questioned is not the 

or in the classroom 

deel ae and quantity which 
used, i 

ee Other teaching 

> Irom the 1 

sists rhe stereopticon to the 
Westion in Latin cours 

es, 


AVE rece; 
ved car 
analysis eful study and close 


u : 
—™YSes have — such studies or an- 
e 
(ihing dey n made of humor as a 
J ‘ 


ben Jefe vy; im this field all has 


~ *Dandon: the individual teacher, 
sv | SttUcteg = '8® pupil to his unin- 


Judgment, 


00 i H 
m. This article lays no 


Side. 






tery chart acts as a definite goal to 
be achieved before the term comes to 


an end. 
I trust that some of the teachers 


of first term algebra, busy though they 
are experimenting with the fusion of 


intuitive geometry and algebra, will. 


find time to experiment with this 
“mastery chart” idea. Try it, it 
works! 

Juxrrus FREILICH. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


claim to being that study, but merely 
attempts to raise the question and to 
call to the individual teacher’s atten- 
tion the necessity of a critical an- 
alysis of his employment of humor, 
with a view towards its revaluation in 
the interests of more effective teach- 
ing and of a happier student-teacher 
relationship. 

Those who have thought about the 
matter agree that relevancy ought to 
be the sine qua non of humor as a 
teaching device. The difference be- 
tween the teacher who skilfully uses 
humor as a pedagogical aid and the 
one who merely blunders haphazardly 
into a joke is largely a difference in 
their relative will-powers and abili- 
ties to resist temptation. The one uses 
humor as an adjunct to teaching, the 
other as a substitute for it. 

Humor can be used effectively in 
every subject, but especially in his- 
tory. History is the story of all that 
has happened—and many funny things 
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have. But that jn i 
warrant their nar 
than distinct ut 

Who among us does not rem 
that Peter the Great ma 
Sians cut their beards? 
humorous Story of how 


tself dee; ae 
ration, Nothing |e 
ility does. 


ember 
de the Rus. 
The slightly 
he called out 


his barbers and compelled his subjects 
willy nilly, to face the clippers, re- 
Mains in bo 


th ours and our students’ 
It has sticking power— 
creates a picture—bearded 
moving clippers 
giant, implacabl 


a great advantage over the mere state- 
ment of Russia’s westernization. 
Should the story be told? Is it rele- 
vant, competent, material? Does it 
help the students remember the main 
point—namely, that, until the end of 
the 17th century, Russia was a back- 
ward, semi-oriental country with a 
population so distrustful of western 
civilization that Peter the Great was 
compelled to use force to modernize 
it? = All will agree that it does. 

In discussing the centralization of 
power in Italy today, I 
this story: | 

At a state ball, while talking to an 
American society woman, 


memories. 


Russians, 
» sobbing women, a 


always use 


King Victor 
Emanuel dropped his handkerchief, 
She quickly retrieved it and implored, 
“Oh, your Majesty—your handker- 
chief—may I keep it as a memento of 
the occasion?” 

“No, no,” he begged. ‘Please give 
it back to me. It’s the only thing in 
Italy into which I can stick my nose 
these days.” 
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e Peter—and so has” 


In print 
its hu 

able. Yer aa Stem 
the m "88, Petha Wet | 

aNner of pa... P decay 
ably draw “ration, it peo | 
ommend sal laugh ; aoe 
nt ed, not because ae IS tee 
is in It has helped at Laugh 
hee ce that Under Italian ss 
the King is Powerless. 


Some Stories depict Charact 
than illustrate facts, ‘All ee 
will agree, I hope, that no ibe: 
ent Lincoln’ 
mplete withou | 
Ss. Humor ws 


spent discussing Presid 
character would be co 
a few Lincoln storie 
so much a part of the man, so worn | 
into his fibre, that to omit mention | 
of Lincoln, the story teller, and his | 
famous stories would be to give a | 
incomplete picture. 

In the terrible years of ’62 and’s | 
the North met a series of disastrow | 
defeats. General succeeded genttd 
only to encounter the same fit | 
Finally General Joseph Hooker— J 
“Fighting Joe Hooker”—w*s a? 
pointed. His energy seem ed “ bie 
out hope of success and all rit 
patches to the war office od i 
“Headquarters-in-the-saddle, whe 
President Lincoln wondered esk 
the General had a tent and 4 gpctl 

Finally Hooker met Lee at defer | 
lorsville and went dow : "est 
The report to the President “9 | 
the engagement, minimize ot 
and ended, ener getica y artes ; 
“Joseph Hooker, — Head 


the-saddle.” | Lis’ 
“Do you know,” drawled 7 of” 


; tte 
‘I think we'd have been be a 




















con i 








4 e 
Bes aan the 


H ker’d had his hindquarters a 
Mr. £400 
here.’ ns followed: 


e questio bs . 
pars telling stories like this 


, ‘time prove him heartless, 
cae je claimed? Why did he 
io o fait qualities did this PROVE 
he possessed? Can you think of any 
dark moments in your life when you 
wished that you had had the ability 
to tell or appreciate a good story? 

President Wilson’s outstanding trait 
was his love of democracy, his affec- 
tion for the common man, his dislike 
of snobbery. His fight against the 
fraternities in Princeton, his coinage 
of the phrase “to make the world safe 
for democracy” prove this. This 
spirit is nicely taught by one of his 
favorite jingles, which the students 
will easily remember—‘where the 
Cabots speak only to the Lodges and 
the Lodges speak only to God.” 
sea ia to being valuable in 
§ illustration, humor makes 
Md han real, It puts flesh and 

material and helps the 


haracters were re 


“i oa al people, who ate 


lived and loved—and 
apoleon, who, during the 
Onation ceremonies, uses 


‘ceptre to poke his uncle’s 


Comes mo 
re tha i 
sei, Nn a name in 


Also, this Method ca 


teacher re] 


" © imperial 
Tibs 


> 
e 


n do a great 
reate a happier student- 
ationship, facilitating learn- 
Students want to 
| 4 colleague put it, “I can 


get them to do better work by put- 
ting them in a pleasant frame of 
mind.” A few good laughs clear the 
atmosphere, impart a pleasant tone to 
the work, in fact make the class feel 
that it is not doing work at all but 
engaging in a rather pleasant occupa- 
tion. The students like the period, 
sometimes even the teacher, and, if 
questioned, migh reply, “It’s a good 
subject,” which means, as we all 
know, that they are probably doing 
well in it. Investigations show a close 
correlation between students’ liking a 
subject and doing well in it, and be- 
tween their liking a teacher and do- 
ing well in his subject. 

The teacher’s first task, that of 
making the subject likeable, can be 
made easier by the judicious use of 
humor. His teaching will be more 
effective because he enjoys it. Taking 
a moment to—‘That reminds me of 
a story they tell about Hitler” cer- 
tainly makes the day go faster—and 
helps the class remember the point 
about Hitler, too. ‘There are few 
things so psychologically satisfying as 
telling a good story and having it 
properly appreciated. ‘The class can 
be counted on to laugh. The chil- 
dren are polite, are young, and so 
probably have not heard the story be- 
fore. All of which is soul-satisfying 
to the instructor who can then pro- 
ceed with increased vigor along more 
standard lines. The students will feel 
that he approaches the human, and, 
even if they have heard the anecdote, 
will appreciate his having made the 
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attempt. An 
of relevancy, 
the impression 
funny. 

The question of 
humor which ought 


not be answered by any specific for- 
mula, Should Mussolini be taught 
with one laugh, two laughs or grim 
seriousness? A general conclusion 
might be “rather too little than too 
much.” For there is 4 danger, due to 
some students’ initial leaning in that 
direction, that the class may get -the 
impression that the teacher does not 
take the course seriously. May I re- 
mark that personal observation makes 
me feel that there is more danger to 
good teaching from Over-seriousness 
than from over levity? | 
I use humor for illustrative pur- 
poses in greater quantities with my 
duller classes. Teachers know that 
there are students in hi gh school who 
have not the Capacity to do the work 
required by the syllabus. They are 
likely to find their experience in school 
a painful one, a series of defeats, a 
constant charging upon trenches well 
defended by barbed entanglements of 
texts and tests. The remedy certainly 
is not the mere employment of 
humor, but is, of course, nothing less 
than the reorganization of the school 
system in their interest. While this 
reorganization is being effected, the 
practical questions that face the man 
in front of the class are—What can 
I do to help John Jones, with his poor 
mental equipment, learn my subject? 


Y relaxation of the test 
however, may produce 
that he is trying to be 


the amount of 
to be used can- 
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brought a copy of Wea 


ee if there are 
Class, 
d in favor of 
From the Point of 
view of the pupil, the Practise is a dis- 
tinct kindness, for the veterans are 
tried and proven. There is less dan- 
ger of their being frightened by some 
ghostlike apparition which looked 
funny to their teacher. Reiteration 
improves narration. It even makes 
for relevancy, for only experience can 
prove that certain stories have little 
. t 
illustrative value, or vice er 
. . V- 

some are particularly potent i 
ing home a point. ca 
No matter how careful and ee : 

i 

tific a teacher may be, however, 
; nfine humot 
not always possible to co : 
' for the stv 

to the strictly relevant, ef 
dents have a voice in the = sigh 
When at Manual Training j 


a 
School a number of years eet 


descrip” 


any “repeaters” in the 
is a good deal to be Sai 
such repetition. 


‘““Mirebeau” and was reading 4 


nc 
tion of the daily ‘‘levée” of the Fret’ 


: in8 
king. I had no intention a oil 
humor but chose a poe Id 
because it made life in thé 


Régime seem so real. 


There 











was made un 
e bea~ 
the first valet of he bal 
ke his majestYs © d 
f privilege 
or classes, © The 
d the chamber. --- : 
> enter consisted of the 
frst class : on, the princes and the 
king’s chil ; = blood, the chief doc- 
princesses OF T ee 
tors, the principal SUrBENNs * _— 
ful persons. Then followed in rie 
fat was called the ‘grande ees 
which included the great chamberlain, 
the grand master, the master of the 
robes, the first gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, the Dukes of Orleans, some 
specially favored lords, ladies of honor 
of the queen’s bed-chamber, with a 
host of barbers, tailors, and valets. 
“Wine is then poured on the hands 
of the king. A bowl of holy water 
is presented, he makes the sign of the 
“ross, and says his prayers. In the 
Presence of this crowd of courtiers 


and flunkeys, he Sets out of bed and 
Puts on his socks,—a mm 


place Performance, 
It is a matter 
Ment governe 
trictest rules 
Staffs cCOmman 
Stands in reve 


a hour that 


a most common- 
but with the king 
of grace, every move- 
d and guided by the 
of etiquette... Tip- 
d silence and the crowd 
rential awe, for the king 


WHAT PUPILS THINK A 
GEOM 


HERE is 


no dearth of. ed i 
. a 
iterature i ies 


: on why pupils should 
tithe. + ©“mMOnstrative S§eometry. 
ag at there a dearth of pedagogic 

on why mathematics, par- 


Sty 





bout to wash his hands. rhe ~~ 

t on his slippers and the § 
so ter and the first valet of the robe 
draw off his majesty’s robe de n 1 
which they hand to an officer, - - a 

When I reached that stage of the 
levee where the grand master and first 
valet of the royal breeches were to 
perform their duty I thought it a 
good idea to omit the passage. The 
class contained both boys and girls 
and I feared there might be some 
snickering. Among the mass of de- 
tails—what with cordons bleus, robes 
de nuit, hat, gloves, lace handker- 
chiefs—I was certain the omission 
would not be noted. 

“A salver is then presented upon 
which are three dainty lace handker- 
chiefs and the king makes choice of 
one. At last the master of the robe 
hands him his hat, his gloves, and his 
cane and the toilet is completed.” 

“And now,” I concluded, ‘the king 
of France sallies forth to greet the 
crowd awaiting him in the main hall.” 

“But, Mr. Rubin,” came an anxious 


voice, “you forgot to put his pants 
on!” 


is a 


Isapor Rusin, 
Erasmus Hall High School. 


BOUT DEMONSTRATIVE 
ETRY 


ticularly demonstrative geometry, 
should be stricken from the secondary 
school curriculum. But all of these 
contributions, whether Pro or con, are 
either the work of teachers of math- 
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ion that 
aken. 

rm in first- 
questionnaire 
nted to the 
the writer’s five 


this investigation was undert 
On the last day of the te 
term Geometry, the 
8iven below was prese 
Pupils in each of 


Classes. The pupils had been exposed 
to five months of demonstrative 
scometry.. Their final marks had not 
yet been entered, and it was for this 
reason that the writer took special 
pains, as the directions to the pupil 
will reveal, to obtain as free and as 
sincere an expression of Opinion on the 
part of the pupil as was possible, 
THE QUESTIONNARE 
(To the Pupil) 

The purpose of this questionnaire 
is to find out what your reaction has 
been to the study of geometry. Its 
purpose will be defeated unless you 
are entirely frank and sincere in your 
answers. For that purpose you are 
not to put your name anywhere on 
the paper. At the close of the period, 
fold your paper neatly and throw it 
into a receptacle near the exit door. 
You need have no fear that your final 
mark will in any way be affected be- 
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the 



























. h. 
cause of an iniong Je me memorize too MUC 
Westionnaire Plea Ne in the 2, Ie made jed me a great deal of 
te 33 e€ ee 

M” at the “OP of your eon 4 13. It eee difficult originals. 
are qa boy an aper ; & 


fun in solving 


e how to 


d a Capital ee F 
F» | 

of your Paper, j ef 14. 
Sir, , 


questions yoy ale to ans 
4s you can, now follow: 
1. List the ma; 

JOr subjects ou 
Studied this term in order ie = 
fondness for them, placing in 
you liked best first, and SO on, : 

2. Did you like Geometry? An. 
swer yes or no. 


present am 


argument 
‘nct form. 

succinct | 

I never knew what it was alJ 


ut. 

tends me to beauty, by 
| revealing to me beautiful geo- 
metric designs found in archi- 
tecture, industry, and nature. 


. It taught me how to discover 
new proofs by saying this will 
be true if something else is true, 
and something else will be true, 


if some other thing is true, and 
sO on. 


3. Now please indicate the reasons 
for your answer to the 


tion by selecting from the reasons 


listed below, those that you think had 


Previous ques- 


greatest bearing in determining 
your answer. If you can think of 
reasons that have not been listed, 


please state them. The reasons now 
follow: 


1. It was easy. 


Ist Choice 2nd Choice 3rd 
2. It was difficult. 


N % of % of 

, hink 0. Group No. Group No 

3. It made me t , mt Girl, 28 27.4 34 —— 25 
4. It did not make me think.  [ ~~ Ging 


WSUS RTS aan cae 


Total <3 ce 
5. I liked the teacher. i 
6. I did not like the teacher. e 
7. It gave me an introduction 


9 16.7 21 


logical reasoning. ee 
8. It did not teach me how ¢ 
son. wt fife 
9. It had no connection with ‘o 
10. It helped explain how and 
certain things are done bY tof, 
surveyor, astronomer, navi8? 
or draughtsman. 
11. It taught me the importa 
accuracy of expression. ia 


an 


assertion Without my having a 


Feason to back it up. 


19, Tr taught me that there is no 

shame in Withdrawing a state- 

Ment once made if I have no 
Proper reason to back it up. 

nceof | 20. It taugh me to withhold criti 

tape . =~ 

oi _ Stsm of another Petson’s state- 


— 


ment until I have heard his rea- 
son for it. 

21. Ie taught me to aim for neat- 
ness, order, organization, system, 
and method in all my work. 

4. Wf a personal friend of yours, 
who did not need Geometry for col- 
lege entrance or graduation from hi gh 
school, asked you to advise him 
whether to elect Geometry or not, 
what would your frank advice be? 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Order of Fondness of Major Sub- 
jects. 

The request to list the major sub- 

jects in order of fondness pro- 

duced the following interesting 
results: 


a 


RANK oF GEOMETRY A 


tee 


Choice 4th Choice sth Choice Undecided 


S A Favorire Susyecr 


% of % of % of % of 


24.6 10 98 3 29 2 












21.2 43 5 : 3 


It is very significant to note that 
217% of the entire group found 
Geometry the favorite of four or 
five subjects. Also of deep sig- 
nificance is the wide difference 
between the boys’ and girls’ 
choices. The element of sex in 
determining a pupil’s fondness for 
Geometry had long been 
Suspected by the experienced 
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teachers but hard] 
indicated in the t 
2. Did you Like 
To the direc 


Y to the eXtent 
abulation above. 


Geometry? 


sponded as Indicated in the table 
below, 
a ie eds 
% of % of 
No. Group No. Group Total 
Boys “0 88S ae ane 102 
Girls a2’. 7x3 12 22.2 54 


| sgt 84.6 24 «(15.4 156 





here 
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© lik 
bo . * t ’ 
a YS like j, Ore ms 
Why Do Yoy Like Geometry, 


The 2DSWers to thi. th 

i > SAE Most in. 
Testing and IMportant Qestion 

from the teacher’s poins of View 

are listed below. € Writer fis 

thought it Possible to obeai, the 

Teasons selected by the Pupils in 


REASONS For Lixing GEOMETRY 
| No. of Times Mentioned 


Reason 
1. It was ei Cn 
2. It was diffcule.. 
3. It made me think 


ORO ROSS Ae eee we wmeiannwewiDue 
PEL OTC OAG Se SG mare mim aie aia gi 
ne emma au 
iain tI) ST 


pn ee ne ee 


things are done 
REL BOE sacst8286 mmscaeneenen 
11. It taught me the importance of accuracy 
a a a 
13. It afforded me a great deal of fun in 
solving Original exercises 
14. It showed me how to pr 
ment in clear, concise, and succinct form 
16. It introduced me to beauty, etc 
17. It taught me 
Re ME ecient resumes 
18. It taught me not to make an assertion 


OURO ONCE COme he eesia'e ewes 


Ow to discover new 


CNSR NT on wnarwis gota oes 


"Ce serewesce 


Pee esesesasese 


FOE Ste eerteesenrerseststtticivetissisenne 

21. It taught me to aim for Neatness, order, 
Organization, system and method in all 
my work. 
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Boys Girls Toes! 
Zo of Jo of % of 
No. Gr oup No. Group No. Group 
25 5.6 4 16 29 42 
5 1.1 6 24 91 2 4% 
61 13.7 30 12.2 91 43.22 
61 13.7 31 12.6 92 133 
5O. 0611.3 «25 0=« 10.1 75S «10.8 
27 6.1 14 57 41 59 
6 
47 10.6 26 10.5 73 10 
6.8 

34 77 6=COo3 $5.3 47 
5.1 
19 4.3 16 6.5 35 7 

6 1.3 6 2.4 12 
3.2 

15 3.4 7 2.8 22 
$.7 

37 8.3 23 9.3 60 
49 

19 4.3 15 6.1 34 
49 

15 3.4 19 7.7 34 
3.5 
14 3.2 10 4.0 24 16 

9 2.0 2 0.8 11 


—_—_ 


—_—=  ifgaack? <a =S 


00.0 - = 2 
TEI, ncconinesanscsonsiieessii cor nmnanexcas 444 100.0 247 100.0 691 } a 







ut aban- 
importance many 
failed 8 follow - 
. shis regard. The rea 
an hb ve to be satisfied 
the number of 


tions } 
will, therefore 


eing 
. erel se 
with m cael ar reason was 


he pupils. Since 
laced on the 


times 2 P 
mentioned by : , 
There was no limit p 


ils might 
ber of reasons a pupils igh 
tte his ‘question, 
lect in answer to this q a 
heme is no connection ae 
Cc 
the totals in the table w. 


in the 
follows and the totals in 
receding tables. 7 
: The reader may also be ra 
terested in seeing the reasons to 


a pupil’s dislike of Geometry. 


Reasons For DIsLikINc GEOMETRY 


No. of Times Mentioned 


Boys Girls Total P 

% of % of Jo o 
No. Group No. Group No. Group 

Reasons 6 19.3 11 19.0 

: at 5 18.5 

; 2. It was difficult. .......... Ce : on 0 0.0 1 17 
4 4. It did not make me think. .................... 14 3 9.7 6 10.3 
; 6. I did not like the oe 3 * oe 12.9 4 6.9 
3 8. It did not teach me how to | - 0 0.0 2 5.8 16 27.6 
: 9. It had no connection with life. siemmainmecnrecid 8 29.7 8 as 4 6.9 
12. It made me SOPPOONIZE,. . cose 2 7.4 é 3 13 22.4 

15. I never knew what it was all about......... 5 18.5 - a 3 $.2 
2 — It was dry and uninteresting... 3 111 0 0.0 Eaeaics 
BR anise asics 100.0 31 100.0 58 100.0 





j 4. Do You Recommend The Study 
5 Of Geometry? 

© answers to this question 
*€ separated into two groups. 
first Contained the answers 


Wwe 


How Purns w 





from the pupils who liked Geom- 
etry and the second contained 


the answers from those pupils 
who said they had not liked 
Geometry. 


HO Like GEOMETRY FEEL Asoutr RECOMMENDING It To Orners. 





Recommend sei 


wate er er 


° Rot ete HS etter 


Ate 2 qualified recommendation. 
7°N-committal. 
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cette | a aeRO SEE 


Boys Girls Total 
Jo of of of 
o Group No, Group No Group 
47 $2.3 13 31.0 60 43.5 
17 18.9 8 19.0 2$ 18.9 
24 =. 26.6 18 42.8 42 31.8 
2 2.2 3 
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Are non-committal. 
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tionnaire are somewhat mystifying. 
For instance, here are twenty-five 
pupils, seventeen boys and eight girls, 
who liked Geometry but who declined 
to recommend it as a study to their 
friends. On the other hand, here is 
one girl who did not like Geometry but 
who recommends it, and here are six- 
teen pupils out of twenty-four who did 
not like Geometry but who still give 
it a qualified recommendation. Perhaps 
the best explanation to this seeming 
paradox, is to quote from the papers 
of some of these pupils. Here is a 
quotation from 4 girl who liked 
Geometry. “I would advise him not 
to take Geometry for the plain and 
simple reason that I do not desire to 
advise anyone towards a decision that 
he may regret later on. Many pupils 
do regret taking Geometry and he may 
be one of t ” Here is a statement 
of a boy who liked Geometry, “] 
would advise my friend not to take 
Geometry because the study of Geom. 
etry will give him knowledge he will 
never be called upon to use after 


The results in this part of the ques- 


who liked it. “I wo 
taking Geometry, unless my friend 
wished to become an engineer, a math 
teacher, or enter some other profession 
that must have mathematics, The res. 
son for this is that it is not a practical 


uld advise against 


science, although it is interesting, I 


don’t know what a doctor or lawyer 
needs math for. And if they don’t, why 


not take another subject which will be 


more useful in his profession?” ee 
the other hand, listen to what a Z 
who didn’t like Geometry say* 
would advise him to take Cone 
because it is very interesting if er 
derstand it. Though it might be har" 
it teaches you to think.” 


CONCLUSION: 


. , ceachet 
Apart from offering the ’* 


quantitative evidence aba ie it, 4 
like Geometry and why ae 5 to e 
questionnaire such as this serv® g hi 
courage the teacher by Jerri tot 
have at first hand, the pupil’s of the 
to this subject. Below are 3 cag 
choicest extracts from pup 


his study of Geometry is completed,» bout Geometry: 


Here is another statement from a girl 
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“I took Geometry to be an.& 





to arrive at a cone 


73 
° 2.9 r ‘ma be , 
to take Geometry. But if you want 19 ‘perhaps s Oo y 
to fool around, then don’t take pure science.” 
_ Geometry.” | 


Clearly, It isn’t a subject where you 


«Sort 


F] Position shall 






° a b- 
d memorize it. It is a su 


go home an hought out, and 


thoughts ‘ect that must be i 
lenty, es out.” 
—_ h you reasoned ou lly got accustomed to 
teach Y “When I finally 8 


3 


e te- 99 
and back a one to think all - 1 sige SD f 
“se h I learned in Geometry, 
f reasoning which at 
f priceless value.’ 
ght me to plan 


the facts whic 

: a! ‘but the pore. Oo 

the theorems that he has given me is © tau 
information of ROW = «Geometry has 
lusion.” .--= » > before building. 

c. “Geometry was th 





qe js not just 
will need, but the 


e first subject that 


‘fe one needs. accu- that 
“In all phases of ‘lan things and 7 pave studied in high — 2 
. d logic in _ ved a the answer. 
5 =i oo ed teach those two -afore made me reason out It did 


ical. 
‘ “It (Geometry) was logica 
ioned methods. “Te ( : peo Be 
ia want to work hard, but jo¢ have f anciful exceptions 
a you ni 


; mL: or not. There were 
have a lot of fun, I would advise you “Things were true Se 


“Geometry aids you by teaching 
the things that you co 


(UNSIGNED.) 


“If you study, nothing is hard.” to say only = 
“Geometry taught me to think back up with a reason. 


PROPAGANDA AND EDUCATION 


[‘ THESE days of political, eco- nate the young mind on controversial 
nomic and religious strife and tur- subjects? _ 

i, it is not z all surprising that The following is ae ies he 

Petting 8roups in society should re- as a guide to high schoo a 

‘© propaganda. Both conserva- important questions connec 

and radicals attempt to spread propaganda in the classroom. 

ideas by means of the press, 

7 radio, pulpit and the lecture 
ane tAit times, their systematic 

ve . What 

i ated on Within the range of the syllabus of 

ese organized attempts to indoctri- each subject, all relevant topics may 


Com 
tives 
Question 1. Should controversial ques- 


tions be introduced into 
the classroom? 
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be discussed. Suc 
clude the 


socialism, communism, SOVietism and 
facism. The test in 


relevancy of the topi 
nency to the lesson th 
up. No question, is 
which is relevant sh 


from classroom consideration, provided 
it arises in the natural course of discus- 
sion. The school, being an integral 
segment of the American democracy, 
must be a forum for the intelligent and 
free discussion of the burning issues 
of the day. 

Question 2. Should teachers exercise 


Caution in discussing 
certain subjects? 
To avoid giving offense to students 
Or parents, a teacher should exercise 
discretion in discussing the subjects of 
religion and sex. When they come up 
naturally or necessarily, in history, lit- 
€rature, or science, the facts or opin- 
ions essential to the understanding of 
the particular point under considera- 
tion should be Presented; but on ac- 
count of the group susceptibilities and 
sensibilities of our cosmopolitan popu- 
ation, it is advisable to avoid, or to 
handle circumspectly, topics that im- 
Pinge upon the deepest convictions and 
long-ingrained traditions and that are 
usually surcharged with emotional 
dynamite. There is too little time to 
give such subjects adequate treatment, 
and only accredited specialists with un- 
usual intelligence, forbearance and 


sympathy have a right to speak auth- 
Oritatively on them. 


all cases is the 
¢ and its perti- 
at is being taken 


sue, or problem 
ould be excluded 
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€ teacher Should 1: 
ave all Points of Vie 
ferably, a in all good 
Pupils, Respect fo, 
Criterion of all soci, 
ing. It is unfair 4 


teach; a 































all Present-day problems js availa, | 
Especially in the social Sciences, it muy | 


be remembered, as Plato Points out 


that doctrines lie in the realm of opin ; 


ion, not of knowledge. : 
Therefore, students must not be ¢ 


prived of other data and of other it : 


terpretations of data held by peop} 


with whose views the teacher may pe | 


sonally disagree. Guided by thes 
thoughts, teachers will permit ig 
ranging from the ultra-conservany 
the ultra-radical to express th ‘hin 
freely, frankly, and fully, j 
bounds of classroom decorum * 
relevancy of the selected !esso™ 5 
It should also be the er i 
teacher to train students ' : of ia" 
conclusions drawn from 4 © to exp 
partial evidence, rather ¢ = tio? 
opinions based on hearsay 
and hasty generalizations: 


jhe 


Question 4. What part ie 
teacher play ™ 
versial discussion ae 

The teacher’s main funch® yo é 

direct the student towar ir ich * f 

standing of the world 12 — 






0 | ‘tion, OF 
a ly 14 | : of erudition, & 
Presen ‘ 


: minds a 





oma 


This understanding must not be 
d or adumbrated by prejudice, 
tudy, superficial display 
lib phrases. It is the 

her’s duty to develop in the pupils’ 
= scientific attitude that will 
make it possible for them to study 
tacts and to weigh evidence before = 
riving at 2 conclusion. The teacher 
must be a question mark, and, like 
Socrates, leave the student questioning 
himself. 

As Harold Laski says, “It is the duty 
of the teacher to be the ‘devil’s advo- 
cate’ in a controversial discussion; that 
is, to throw his weight on the side op- 
posite to that the student tackles, so as 
to bring out the fallacies in the stu- 
dent’s reasoning and the counterbal- 
ancing arguments on the opposite side. 
The teacher must keep a ‘fresh mind.’ 
His discussion must never become a 


system of formulas that he regurgi- 
tates, year by year.” 


fives 


warpe 
erfunctory § 


Question 5. Should the teacher attempt 


to guide students’? con- 
clusions? 


It is unfair to the personality of a 
: : vei a teacher to take advantage 
cae of authority by at- 

_ 8 tO Convert students to his 
C of view. The teacher has no 
> “This is the truth, be- 
it to be the truth. This 
feta on believe.” He has 
thing ca Positive about only one 
th saat at is the correctness of 


in attivin employed by the student 


& at his Conclusion. 









The teacher is the interpreter of the 
world to his students, What would 
you think of a court interpreter who, 
instead of Presenting the evidence as 
offered by various Witnesses, gave it his 
own particular version? It may be 
difficult for a teacher to disassociate 
himself entirely from his own ideals 
and inclinations; but he should, never- 
theless, honestly and sincerely seek to 
be impartial. 

The solution of the difficulty cannot 
be found in any elaborate list of rules 
providing precisely what a teacher may 
or may not say in the classroom. Such 
rules may readily be evaded by over- 
enthusiastic or unscrupulous teachers. 
It lies rather in the teacher’s deep- 
rooted sense of fair play and honest 
dealing towards his students. 


Question 6. Should the teacher state 
his opinion in controver- 
sial discussions? 


It is sometimes said that a lesson 
without a definite conclusion is bad. 
We are told that it leads to the “‘Liter- 
ary Digest” type of teaching, in which 
two sides of every question are pre- 
sented. This “neutral listing of the 
dilemmas of the time” leaves the stu- 
dent in a mental vacuum and devital- 
izes instruction. The student’s best 
nature rebels against a noncommital 
attitude, and he concludes that the 
teacher has no convictions or is intel- 
lectually dishonest and cowardly. 

In spite of this seemingly potent ar- 
ray of arguments, a teacher should 
leave the class ignorant of his own 
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preferences, 


The Teaching of 2 Cen- 
clusion is no 


- lead to -. and to all sorts of un- 
of democ : injustice, a cher 
Purpose and dj d the alty to the iy ‘ pecifically net Zi f propaganda. 7 = ani. 
1 1 . ° 
of a lesson, Especially is this true of te Sad Vantapes Of a de perfect ae ae amendments —_ fore, in dealing with * wt 4 wake 
the social sciences. The €Xpression of y Nis MUSt pop be faye mea es of the law. ¢ lly recognized as evil sho sia 
stigninine: % N  eePhen Decatur.” row! ly process nsid- versaby indoctrinate. Let 
a teacher’s opinion is bound to Sway right or Wrong”. 5 ras "My oun ees orderly yer, must be co no attempt to indoc 
students, and thus the whole teaching a, “My omen > Dut With Coles? th ose ideas; howeve" heretofore ¢X- 
Process is vitiated. The decision in this on aa “ver 


Case rests on an evaluation of values. 
What is more valuable, 


a teacher’s 
Opinion (which may be wrong) or the 


“Come, 
that of St. Paul, 
iscussed, 48 n the rule rather be 
aed and ¢ hout any attempt © 
sed, withou 
plain 


93 
n together. 
force the issue let us reaso 
her to 
, 7 the teac 
an intelligent 7 











» @Ctive Citize 


F ; fo 
ung minds against me Question 9. Has a want? pos is 

much to help in ia: whee : do or convince YO dl ize 

student’s experience in the realms of Problems that et pO vill. opa- aEORO ; ‘ 

thinking? Which is to be Preferred, system in the — eo her i, Question 8. Should — t | : as It is well to bear in mind ee 

a spirit of acquiescence or the scien- ment, 1h Ae geese age epigram, “The heresies of yesterday 

tific attitude? We therefore conclude The barriers, Obstacles, and pitfall, pasties 

that for effective teaching an instruc- that bestrew th 

tor should not express his personal 


e path of democracy 
nd incessant battle for 
be pointed out, At th 
same time, students should lean not 
To paraphrase’ Harold Laski, “The to underestimate the merits of the op 
school must so Organize its instruction posing forces, nor to overestimate the 
as to offer assurance that when the seeming virtues of vox populi, unites 
student leaves It, we have the right to sal suffrage, majority rule, or patli: 
hope that the art of thought has been mentarianism. 3 
acquired.” 


When we understand that the ided 
Kilpatrick 


the 

as of today and 

nat ‘ces are universally re- come the ric paciiestiene Therefore, 
Certain aang ‘al: child labor, superstitions 0 cud -hesaclionl a 

cognized as — Iyaching unem- outside the classroom the rights of any 

e, ? 1 e fl 

ie Tackwroestha? and political teacher should ae cell “awe, the 

PRED eg : other citizen. 

oo SS fullest liberty in discussing controver- 

such subjects, should be encouraged to ial subjects, in airing his views on the 

examine these evils realistically and i. — J holt of the day in poli- 

thereby develop a moral indignation “i anil eg onomics, in being politically 

and a hatred for wrong, injustice, ex- tics and ec . 


in the age-long a 
opinion in regard to controversial its ideals should 
matters. 


Or, as Professor William 
puts it, “A 


- . - is doctrines, 
Ploitation, poverty, racial intolerance active and in cig — -o 
been arrive and corruption. But even in these cases, whether they are conser 
n education af- type of democracy has not sai P 
fords Opportunity for practice in bet- at; when we realize the oppo 
ter thinkin 


8 and in making better 


i resolution passed 
where it is admitted that the practices cal. In the words of a 
; ts; bo 
and the necessity for improvemet [ are alwa 
decisions, An indoctr 


‘ National 
ys wrong, the teacher should at the grant a year, 
as 3 develop a tol for the beliefs and Education ssOci h 
; rd our democracy Pa tolerance for the . be guaranteed the 
raw human being, doe ees apie —e heat that is in the p “Pinions of others, rather than to blud- ‘Teachers should 8 

» doesn’t argue wi flow 
him, but makes him do things. He of growth, with its fullest 
doesn’t tell him. 


‘ of 
x 8°0n obstinate students into changing constitutional ae ee aah the 
the reason, for that still in the future, only ar or, Sa tio Pe Oe ae asi ee actively organized 
would raise a doubt in his ratiat He country, our flag and our const! i i 1, 8 these topics in a liberal and rig ae which they consider to be 
makes him feel that anyone wlio Sti gain added significance and et ae fashion, so litele can be meee own and the public interest. The 
tions is foolish, absurd and vicious.” loyalty; and only then cao we a by the class and teacher in defense _ thei 


, ide of the school 
Kant © OF these evil practices that their in- teacher’s conduct outside o 

: educate young people as a 

Question 7. Should teachers propa- 


bject to no external con- 
ds, “not with reference : Nand intrinsic fallacies will them- should be subj 

mends, “‘no i S€lves 

Sandize for democracy? Present condition, but rather Aber lead to 
Since the public schools 


2 —, oa ; — . 
‘tg hn Sats wel re <cneet 


A ‘ itizens are not 
aii? : ethical points of view of or — ch ‘iets ‘t6iRs 
ie 2 desi subjected. . 
are sup- gard to a possibly improved - ali jaae ; ee We agree with “The Social aa 
ported by the State, it is essential that of the human race.” bees ef & ane = Rubeeac open. 10 a will dier?, our new journal of education 
pupils be trained in an intelligent un- All this is not incompatible af an rules against indoctrinati 
40 
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criticism and reconstruction, in assert. 
ing that teachers should attempt to 
make America a better place to live in; 
that teachers should Participate in rais- 
ing the levels of American life; that 
teachers should play an important role 
in building the society of tomorrow; 
but we disagree with the editors when 
they exhort teachers “to utilize educa- 
tion in shaping the society of tomor- 
row.” Only as citizens in the wide 
arena of public discussion may high 
school teachers Propagandize; 
the narrow confines of the 


where they are dealing with the 
and immature mind. 


not in 
schools 
young 


Question 10. Do the foregoing consid- 


erations about propa- 
Sanda in the classroom 
interfere with academic 


teaching in 


th-term student, 
dexterity. One four 
freedom is t 


Jes; P. & G- S0@P> mod- 
es; *° 


els 

: ed three mod 

ic Hirsch, prepared © a 

d tab ave the ap- Emer mopare favorably with the ia 
couches - meos OF BONS eed ivory; that co : : of scenes of Indian 

a thinker to id into jelicately © resentations 

untrammeled y tse t 


into 
ere sculptured int 
WwW 


of the 
oa --+ 4 marble; Colonial Me . One of his models 
ds ian ‘ York 
wax 3 ad arches of ies ‘nto walls City of a ding of the Roman sol- 
to 45 columns 4 lay was formed 10h © ro depicts the lan *~ <o realistic that 
. hous cay tta. Cice ae itain. It is so re 
Judged on their own ra “ " atuettes of ld have found — on when looking at the bl : 
i the silver wed “Thwellan villa; the 08° The warm Italian sun irradi- 
here his elon ted, his admiring rome cond model, the moss-cov- 
Forum he “— tani and tablets oa : - f the theatre at Tusculum. 
ies, the ruins 0 . 
ithfully by Tiro, _— third is a splen 
~ pram ond scenes dear to him; The 
other obj 


hree pro- 
n camp. These t 

ld have found his camps, of a Roma 

Caesar WOU 





t will not Stoop 
ge; he will not 
in recruitin 


to accept this advanta 
gain comfort 


Sa ictures in the 
: were inspired by p % 
{ dards, centurions, weapons, and en- rat, text book. A model of a peri 
& young ' standards, ave seen a 
converts to his pet theories; and he 5 ines of war; Antony would h 
will not consider his rights to aca. | 


. Vergil 
. d furnished by a 
iremes— style built an al 
his togas, swords, chariots, bireme sundent might have — to bse 7 
"tear ts naaeties of Dr. Hiram wealthy inhabitant o 
pon 


demic freedom abridged when free 
frank and ful] discussion of both sides 


of every controversial 


; . ight 
upon which Dido mig 
ion is per- H. Bice, chairman of the Latin Depart- —- a = constructed. The 
question is pe ment, under whose inspiring guidance i - wow sore cevedied fix the bit 
mitted, i a ure of the 

freedom? GABRIEL R. Mason, the = hrm was orp remes made by several boys. coats = 

- Principal. | _ _ Catalogue of the objects displa . , cavalry style, were 
The Principle of academic freedom ee nc) » compiled, and is now on file in the eh - a mt inscribed with the 
applies only in a limited sense to Abraham Linco & Latin Office, It records the name of o uminut and legion of the im- 
the Contributor, his class, and the name, position, 

oof 

HIGH POINTS | 


A Latin Exhibit at the 
George Washington High School 


[f Vigilant Cerberus could have 
been mollified or coerc 


their haunts 


in the Elysian Fields and wend their 


way earthward on the fourth day be- 


t it 
with so many splendid models ch 
fore the Kalends of November, I am 


sup” 
looked as if another Verres had 
Plied us with loot. of 


certain that they would have felt quite 
at home when they reached the Li 


teeming, bustling city of Oe 

Cicero, Brutus, and Mark An Ke) of 

arose Phoenix-like from the Agi ll l. Models Made by Students. 
ed to permit the dead in an exhibit prepared / A | 

Caesar and Cicero to leave Students of the Latin Departmen 


: ions, catapults, a 

“ial designation of his contribution. anny a me a ballista—alll of 
So many objects were submitted that battering _— devised that they could 
it was necessary to divide the catalogue which were gi ade by students of Cae- 
into the following Categories: a weoap il were dressed in Roman 


Roman 
costume. Among them were a 
2, Original 


Drawings. 


he choo ry Ww ta M Pp Execu ed | Stud bride wearing the distinctive flame- 
V i a tunic 
Base ; : * colored eil, a child garbed in 
i deco : OSsters 
' s l. The libra as 


and protected from the evil eye by her 


‘' matron, 
5. Book Reports and Scrap Books. amulet, and a stoical Roman 


Reference to 


; orself show her 
the catalogue discloses Arria, stabbing h how . be brave. 
| . , d, Paetus, 

animated ) ‘at eighty-five models were con- —_ = strangling two serpents, 
brary In the hands of students ood Structeg. Most of them revealed not An bviously enjoying it, was that 

School. There ancient Rome—the became chryselephantine 1” : 

ryselepha 7 
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—— prodigy, Hercules. 
; dy intimated, there Ww 
usts and heads modeled of 

and soap. 


Bre also sixty drawings, 
Y Were numerous—exe_ 
cuted b Hi 
ee Y students. Scenes from the 
eneid were popular, Dido, Cass- 
andra, Aeneas, Venus, and Juno were 
not neglected. Iulus, non passibus 
sequis, was depicted following his 
father burdened with Anchises. Other 
fruitful subjects were the Circus 
Maximus, the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the despair of Midas, Cornelia 
and her jewels, Hadrian’s villa, Nep- 
tune taming a sea horse, and ambi- 
tious Daedalus and Icarus. 
. One exhibit that was Particularly 
instructive was a table set with deli- 
Cacies to tempt the jaded appetite of 
2 Roman gourmet—honey, wine, 
nuts, oysters, olive oil, garlic, beef, 
pork, cheese, milk, eggs, and grapes. 
The pie-shaped bread on the table 
was not a relic of Herculaneum, but 
had been baked by the student rspon- 
sible for this table. The Latin names 
of all the foodstuffs on display were 
shown on cards. A chart which com- 
pared food prices during the Empire 


As I haye 
clay, Wax 


with present day Prices aroused con-_ 


siderable interest and comment. 

The exhibit was such an inviting 
spectacle that it attracted students of 
all departments of the school before, 
during, and after class hours. Those 
who came to scoff, remained to 
praise. From October twenty-ninth 
to December ninth the library was 
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8 Open Schoo en ih 
not fail to vis, the Oo] Week git 
Romg Reng tf brary to vj 
'Y w = 
through the library . ere “SCorted 
Latin students who wad “Ompetent 
Many a Parent was uc CUstoder 
Many a student awed mney aad 
guide’s faci] ay me 
. ae € explanation of the ob. 
jects on display. The exhihi, aroused 
extra-mural attention too, for num- 
tetas distinguished Visitors called to 
see it. Our principal, Mr. Arthur A. 
Boylan, was also host to about one 
hundred and fifty pupils of a nearby 
Junior high school who were visibly 
impressed with the grandeur that was 
Rome. 

The Latin exhibit has had revet- 
berations in other departments of the 
school. One teacher of ancient his- 
tory required a report on five object 
in the display which clarified s™ 
phase of ancient civilization. 
same teacher borrowed several a ee 
models for classroom demonstra at 
A member of the French depa wl 
found the model of an arch +5 of 
in connection with her discussi® 
architectural remains in France con 
eral pensive students were se che 
templating the Circus Maximus n's 
Colosseum, the lyre of Apollo, 4 
Pipes, and the statue of 
Inquiry revealed that theif cepa lst 
teacher had sent them to the 45 
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| 
ib Use of the Field Trip 
in the Study of Biology 
suggested by Rousseau and 
ter strongly advocated by Pes- 
De “tees Louis Agassiz, the belief 
| lisa ey should be accomplished 
Erte © study of the object itself 
an through th 
count « ee € study of an 
; . 1S Common] 
"ational Circles Polls — 
1 cbt in : 
by the my “roused in the student 
+ und, be the object study method 
uly Y Fesponsible for the re- 
a eficacy of such teach- 
bh ‘ stem t be 
ae o naturall 
“Of Us RCtively Curious, How nae 
as ad occasion to smile 
dog» le of a child or a 
| "ch curiosity is probably 
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Bu. hot h 






e es eo the 
used by an instinctive desire of 
_ , learn about its environ- 


{ to 
ems that it may the better — 
‘self to it. Based upon this — 

curiosity about one’s environment, the 
field trip becomes an excellent teach- 
ing device in the study of such 
jects as biology, physics and genera 


science. 


Other considerations also make the 
field trip essential in the educational 
program. ‘Through it the student 
obtains a point of view which no 
textbook can provide. He develops 
to a greater degree the ability to 
understand and to interpret natural 
phenomena when he observes them in 
their natural setting. The complexity 
of the environment becomes more 
apparent. The student begins to real- 
ize that life phenomena are not so 
simple, so orderly, and so systemati- 
cally arranged as his textbook would 
lead him to believe. 


Field work serves to remind the 
teacher of the true aims of science 
teaching: to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation through the actual observation 
of natural phenomena. Their inter- 
pretation requires the use of the sci- 
entific method. It has always struck 
me as strange and most inconsistent 
to see a biology teacher using a text- 
book exclusively, blissfully unaware 
of the presence of thousands of plant 
and animal specimens in the lot across 
the street. Our plant and animal 
neighbors are ever ready to be ob- 
served and to yield the data for the 
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D 
Boys High School Sy €Partment of 


fO organize « 
Field Trip Club.” The ha rr 
e 


incidental] 
to develop better health chevalier 
in the “Great Outdoors,” 
meets each Thursday af 
discuss and plan the trips 
cur on alternate § 
days. 


The group 
ternoon to 
which oc- 
aturdays and Sun- 
The high Points of each 
expedition are written up and posted 
On a special bulletin board. A copy 
of the report of one of these trips has 
been appended to this article. Photo- 
graphs of the boys in action and of 
interesting plant and animal speci- 
mens are also posted. The collection 
of interesting specimens easily leads to 
the development of projects. Collec- 
tions of leaves, twigs, photographs of 
trees, of insects, demonstrations of 
seed dispersal, Preparations of exhibits 
on the life histories of the mosquito, 
the frog, or the Cecropia follow nat- 
urally and spontaneously from field 
work. 

For the proper conduct of a field 
trip the teacher should limit his group 
to a2 maximum of fifteen pupils. A 
larger number may lead to poor con- 
trol and inefficent teaching. Famil- 
iarity by the teacher with the ground 
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A problem which often aries if 
Connection with field work is | 
difficulty and expense involved if 
getting to a suitable locality. 1, the.) 
fore, deem it proper to include me}: 
tion of a number of places whit} 
know are well worth visiting x‘) 
minimum of expense and tim i 
list of the names of interesting ae 
mens commonly found in ot 
cality has been included. Birks # i 
insects because of theif ee 
nature, have been given ls x 
consideration. These lists re ! 
interpreted as limiting the she) af 
tion of a plant or animal g oooh 
indicated. In naming re berth 
mon names have been oe 
possible. tae 
ay Pant 
Excellent in that the sf 4. 
flora of woodland, meadow wai 
Water are all present - 


PerHaM B 


- sugar maple 










sycamore leaved maple 


Horse chestnut 
Chestnut oak 
fronwood (Caprinus) 
White poplar 
Spring beauty 
Wind anemone 
Yellow violet 
Adders tongue 
Sweet Sicily 
Tansy 
Horsetail 
Bouncing bet 
Wild vetch 
Green brier 
Lady’s sorrel 
Wood sorrel 
Shepherd’s purse 
Bedstraw 
Cinnamon fern 
Pipestem grass 
UCUs 
Enteromorpha 

a lettuce 

Ud Crabs 

Fen Crabs 
Fiddler Crabs 

“mit Crabs 
Prawns 

nacles 

“epidula (boa tshells) 

Sters 

° shel] 


Clams 


Mud snails 


Oyster drills 
Littorina littorea . 
Polycirrus 


Jellyfish 


‘Dead man’s fingers (a sponge) 


VAN CorTLAND PARK 


_ Good for the study of fresh water, 
woodland and meadow fauna and 
flora. 


Pignut hickory 

Mockernut 

White ash 

Tulip trees 

Smooth sumac 

Staghorn sumac 

Dwarf sumac 
Crack willow 

Red cherry 

Black birch 

Box elder 

Common buckthorn 
Forsythia 

Boneset 

White sweet clover . 
Red osier dogwood 
Poison ivy 

Royal fern 
Sensitive fern: 
Asters 

Duck weeds (Wolfia, Lemma, 

and Spirodela) 

Marginalshield fern 
Ebony spleenwort 
Backswimmers 
Water scorpions 
Diving beetles 
Giant water bugs 
May fly larvae 
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: y l 
Isopods 
Crayfish 


Wood frogs 
Bull frogs 


Eggs of fro 

Tadpoles B an toad 
Sunfish 

Finger nail clams 
Planorbis 

Physa 

Limnza 

Chironomid foy larvae 
Limpets 

Myriapoda 


INwWoop Park 
Pussy willow 
Witch hazel 
Hop hornbeam 
Spice bush 
Sassafras 
Mock orange 
Water hemlock 
Snowberry 
Osage orange 
Datura 
Pokeweed 
Bur cucumber 
Wild parsnip 
Wild asparagus 
A Variety of fungi (bracket 
fungi, Coprinus) 
Hay-scented fern 
Paulownia tree 
Catalpa 





arch 
Bald Cypress 
ite cedar 
ite pine 
Austrian Pine 
Scotch pine 
Lombardy poplar 
Cottonwood 
Italian maple 
English maple 
Chinese maple 
Hop tree 
Yellow wood 
American beech 
Japanese pagoda tree 
Kolreuteria 
River birch 
Gray birch 
Yellow birch 
Lotus 
English ivy 
Rhododendron 


Mountain laurel 


Bronx Park 

Beet 
Good for a variet 
commonly found elsewhere 
Japanese cork tree | 
Magnolias 
English and Japanes ye 
White birch i 


| Oaks (Es 


y of plant : 





glish, Laurel, Bat 
s red, Turkey, Li 


gchneck k, Willow) 


Blackja¢ 


pata, 
Sorrel W 


NEPARA PARK (Yonkers) 


Trembling aspen 
Large toothed aspen 
Wild black cherry 
Honey locust 

Black walnut 
American beech 
Blackberry 
Maple-leaved viburnum 
Arrow wood 

Sensitive fern 
Christmas fern 
Common brake 
Grape fern 

Beech drops 
Bloodroot 

Jewel weed 

Wild lettuce 
Trailing arbutus 
Skunk cabba ge 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 


ANY Lor 
Goldenrod 
Galinsopa 


Sters 


id . 
den Panicura 


Cocklebur 


a8weed 
Andelion 


Sheep sorrel 

Knotweed 

Pepper grass 

Day flower 

Milfoil 

Broad-leaved plantain 
Narrow-leaved plantain 


The following is a copy of a re- 
port on one of the trips taken by the 
Boys High School Field Trip Club: 

October 14th found the Field Trip 
Club investigating the Inwood Park 
territory. Weather conditions were 
excellent and much was accomplished. 
The following plant and animal forms 
were observed and collected wherever 


possible: 


Paulownia tree 
Honey locust 

Catalpa 

White ash 
Sycamore-leaved maple 
Osage orange 

Black locust 

Sugar maple 

Tulip tree 

Hop hornbeam 
Maple-leaved viburnum 
Red cherry 

Forsythia 

Staghorn sumac 

Mock orange 
Narrow-leaved plantain 
Broad-leaved plantain 
Dandelion 

Butter and eggs 
Poison ivy 

Fish hawk 

Brown poll 
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Herring gulls 
erican crows 
Syrphus flies 
Robber flies 
Cabbage butterflies 
Crickets 
Bumblebees 
Bee flies 
Red legged &rasshoppers 


Tree browny (Ehinopus 


bino- 
tata) 


Plants of special interest discovered 
at Inwood were: 
Datura, the plant used by Blakeslee 
in his work on mutations. 
Witch-hazel, a plant used for me- 
dicinal purposes. 
Wild asparagus. 


Emil Soskinp. 
Boys High School. 


Motivating Extensive Reading 
In a Foreign Language 


I* is safe to assume that where there 

is satisfaction in doing a task there 
is at least as much learning as when 
the satisfaction is not present. It is 
characteristic of human nature to de- 
light in doing things voluntarily. 
That trait is the basis of all hobbies. 
Why, then, can’t we make extensive 
reading appear to the student as a 
hobby—a desirable task? 

In one of our German classes the 
‘following scheme was applied: The 
teacher told his class a story con- 
tained in one of the German readers. 
It was one of Hans Sachs’ humor- 
esques. The pupils laughed heartily 
and enjoyed it immensely. A casual 
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reading of 4 





€ th: 1 fort! é 
asked bs thirty %y fares phe nattY 


Baruch B, bee 
gton. High School. 


ACHTER- 


e 
Partially effected. 0 t Way 
volunteered to = 


read to the Class, 


S tj i- 
others Tequested the book 5 Wel 
fo time one sty Laboratory Work,” 


h Png in the March, 1934 issue 
Virtually €veryone ‘a : om ait, Mr. W. A. Kauft- 
time | mann, chairman of the Physical Sci- 
aMons ee Department of the Eastern Dis- 
; ‘tict High School, described a method 
It is wise perhaps to review hen} of individual laboratory experimenta- 
the reasons for the desirability ¢ tion employed in this school. 


extensive reading. Handschin say: | It was indicated in this description, 


“In linguistic study we need to ptf that, for certain obvious reasons, the 
away from the narrow horizon dj group method of experimental work 
grammatical detail and to get a biti} % conducted in most high schools 
eye view of greater stretches of fs “us inadequate. The need for a 
guistic and literary landscape. I ‘hange was clearly seen and Mr. 
is best accomplished by exten Kauffmann devised and put into use 


reading, without which the rait) + method of labor atory work, aimed 





second book js being circulated 
the group. 


Primarj . 
never learns to read.” Primarily to eradicate the defects of 
e . , rou e ° e 
Extensive reading has for 18 . 8oup method while still retain- 


fot ns the Virtues of laboratory work. 


; ; ‘th the 
aim the acquaintance with an 
a ence, he advo 


’ es . e ure. 
eign culture including literat 


-e pleas | Udent nore cated that each 

proximate object is to aa i [ 8 ny orm a different task dur- 
lV ‘ 

from putting to use wheter da ideale gy Aboratory period. ‘The 


an 
edge the student has and to A Mp ately idvantages are quite ade- 
greater passive vocabulary: slop f %t Pi 
product is of course the dev Petition here, 


; cast Meth 
, ry) € f od h ‘ 
of the ‘ German ear, in a1 pot about t as been in use now 


@s 1 2 * ° 
4 ctibed in his article and do 





















wee” Wo 
the study of German. We gunct E the Outset 5 Mics It was seen at 
* ‘ } PSigse ‘ a ® 
that in reading we pre n ot os a vast improvement 
laa 


a , aba n Ww 
audibly—that is mentally: “pet "Oblem : tought, 


Discipline as a 
Sive reading we most close!) 


 Nnediately vanished. Each 






) 
wt > 
gly + 
~ 34 elses 
* os f+ ‘~ , 
is Yen Stk : 
. $y =e . 
~ VES 
«Aan 
AE 
thy 


student, 
time for ¢ 
i 1s ae ja- had no 
) i i witbow a. neighbor. Compariso 
out of the question $ 


different task. With the help of the 


having his own work to do, 
onversation with his 
son of motes was 


ince each had 2 


chemistry squad the teacher, during 


this period, becomes almost super- 
tarde Jaboratory assistant, it came 
as a godsend. No longer 1s it oe 
sary to prepare twenty OF thirty md 
vidual set-ups of apparatus each cue 
a laboratory class meets. Nor: is it 
necessary for him to dismantle them 
at the end of the day. The student 
enters the laboratory, proceeds to the 
table at which he is to work and 
finds in the closet of the table all the 
apparatus and materials and a com- 
plete set of instructions needed for 
the experiment. Although a good deal 
of work was done at the outset in 
equipping all the tables with supplies 
and directions, that additional work 
has long ago been compensated for by 
the saving in time and effort which 
has since resulted. 

In the article of March, 1934 the 
author indicated then that his plan 
was more economical than the group 
plan. This has been more than 
amply verified during the past two 
years. We have estimated roughly 
that our department has spent ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty 
dollars for chemistry supplies for the 
three-term period from September, 
1933 to January, 1935. This figure 
does not, of course, include expendi- 
tures for text-books. During the 
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is > 2 figure 
«© e 5) 


| e the 
smoothly from ¢ 


less minor difficu 
to time encount 
method it is the 
‘IMstructor to hol 


s 
—- functioned 
eo 
utset, neverthe- 
1€s 1 
, were from time 
ered. In the group 
- pee thing for the 
nee dBenitia ces a short discussion 
wih = ‘- of the period in 
e clear the ob; 
object and 
roc _ 
“ = of the experiment and to 
“3 whatever precautionary advice as 
ece is is j 
a sear This is impossible to do 
hed Cafe. To insure successful 
m4 entation the instructions to 
- experiments would have to be 
ri i 
mT so lucidly that even the 
= sm student could follow them. 
ir one on the constant lookout for 
a Suities in instructions and when- 
ever we detected 4 student in error 
ev 
- ery carefully perused the direc- 
aa bg ascertain where the fault lay 
-s = other students working at the 
sm experiment make the same error 
nm Fine itor would be imme 
iate i ‘ 
— A ae There has finally 
_ oly » by this process, a set 
tirections which are so clear that 
a discussion at the beginning of the 
period, were it possible, would be a 
complete waste of time. 


$2 


: experiments were dray 
© average pupil, ifn | 


for t 


we find that an average group ix 
posed not altogether of mm 
dents. Each class } ed 
aS$ Nas its super 
a 
» Of the simplicity 
some of the experiments, We « 
template having on hand in che] 
ready for use, two or three ax 
tive experiments of much gt | 
difficulty to be performed by # 
students whom the regular ass) 
fails to stimulate. ‘ 
Although there can be co 
tion between laboratory wok * 
class work, we have, neve a : 
found this fact to be at oe if 3 


The student pe ie 


quence. : 
atter 


periments on subject ™ 
to him only insofar % bout ip 
sheet leads him to * “ 
and yet, after completing © is 
hands in a report almost as wit 
written as the report of thes” {0 
perimenting on subject ae 
thoroughly discussed #2 ~ 1 ys 
rather surprised me 48 batt? 
that the lack of corte atl 













k 
class ie one of the 






It is not my purpose here to discuss 
the full implication of the above re- 
sults. However, in interpreting the 
hree very significant factors 


Id 
q laboratory wou 
- major defects. 


cove £0 ot to get the attitude of 


In an effo . ork figures t 

. ds his Jaboratory W & a ; 
the pupil age’ glean the student should be borne in mind. ‘They are 
iad likew devices of that: 


£ the teaching | , 
r, I conducted 1. The inquiry was made at the 


of two qUeS- Close of the review prior to the Re- 
gents’ examinations, at a time when 
the mental set of the pupil was most 
favorable for his selection of the 
recitation and review. 


evaluation Oo 
the chemistry instructo 
an inquiry consisting 
tons. They were: 

I. Which phase of chemical in- 
struction was most helpful to you in 
learning chemistry? 

(a) Teacher demonstration 

(b) Individual laboratory work 

(c) Recitation and review 


2. Only 20 per cent. of the entire 
term’s work is devoted to laboratory 
work, whereas the remaining 80 per 
cent. is shared about evenly by the 


Il. Which phase of chemical in- 
recitation and review and the demon- 


struction was most enjoyable and 
interesting? strations. 
(a) Teacher demonstration 

(b) Individual laboratory work 


(c) Recitation and review 


3. No mention was made in ques- 
tion I of certain obvious advantages 
‘the aueston and benefits derived from laboratory 
stirs wi . were asked of 225 work, such as the development of 
second term of i completing their manipulatory skills, practice in fol- 
tion of th chemistry. A tabula- lowing directions, habits of careful 
¢ results follows: observation, and habits of accurate 


Had the above been 


conclusion, etc. 


searenigais: stated, the full import of laboratory 
Phase No. of pupils %of work would have been brought home 
Demonstration _ — °y pe to the student. 

aboratory ee 30 ye However, despite the above, 13.3 
Recitation ssipac.... TS a per cent. considered the laboratory 
- ae work as the greatest single aid we 

Question II. have in teaching them chemistry. 
Phase No. of pupils % of The entire system has been per- 
Demonst; selected by _ pupils fected to a point where it is now 
, daboraty sian 74 32.8% functioning so smoothly that it re- 
get PY Aas Kee? 139 61.7 quires little, if any, attention. It has 
Beste <0 12 5.3 been extended to physics and, al- 
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its ¢Xperimenta] 


promises to Stage, 
i be as Successful as ; 
predecessor Its 


in chemistry, 
GILBERT S. GoLpHamMeER 


Eastern District High School 


Shakespeare in the 


Winchell Era 


planeta gente 
liste aris to i the a raise 
oft Neticglne ih r at the prospect 

8 akespeare up-to-date, | 
an —— that the bard himself 

nahair. After all, that is 
what he did to Holinshed, Lodge, 
Plutarch, Onid, Boccaccio and Chau- 
cer. 

In my second term classes last 
semester, we read Midsummer Night's 
Dream and paraphrased it in modern, 
sometimes colloquial English, the lan- 
guage of the Evening Post, the Mirror - 
and even Jimmy Durante. The stu- 
dents kept notebooks in which vo- 
cabularies of difficult and obsolete 
words were “translated.” They en- 
joyed discovering the modern mot 
juste. These notebooks were optional, 
on a contract basis. The ones with 
a minimum number of topics written 
up received minimum marks. The 
children worked hard to complete 
their contracts. The best notebooks 
contained a biography of Shakespeare, 
a list of his plays, paraphrases, vocab- 
ulary, samples of similes, metaphors, 
alliteration, humor, character sketches, 
and drawings of a character or a 
scene. Several students dressed a doll 
to represent a character (in either 
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Greek or Sha 
Made a Stage 
Toward 


Setting, 


appeared in ancient Athe 
; en a mimeograph di 
epartments Were selected ; 
by different students, Edito 
articles, a Jost and foaual 
89ssip column, letters fro 
ple, a society Page, 
umn, advice to the | 
vertisements, 


’ had ther, 
Differen 
q advances 


m the peo- 
a dramatic col. 
Ovelorn, and a4. 
were all represented, 
Although the time of the events of 
the play was telescoped in one issue, 
and the amateur stencilling was in- 
accurate, the students enjoyed receiy- 
ing mimeographed copies of the work 
in which they had codperated. The 


paper, incidentally, provided a val- | 


uable review of the plot. 


If Shakespeare is to be appreciated 
in the second term, I feel that some 
such method is necessary to revitalize 
his work for the children of 195% 


FLORENCE G. MENDELSON: 


Erasmus Hall High School. 


Commerce Craftsman’'s Guild 


A modern efficient business oF 
ration has been or ganized in the i 
School of Commerce to give e os 
dents interested practical bus 
perience. The corporation as § ¢ 
men, workers, stockholders, oe nd 
necessary president, vice-presiden ctor 
board of directors. The dn 


expect to declare dividends of 


Column, 4 | 


‘A 





ae — — 









. new corporation 


start. 
Edward 


McNamara, princi- 
. conceived the idea 
fabe to organize 
swing the corpo- 
This Craftsman’s 
The Metropolitan 


erce, 
| of CO 
i delegated MP i 
: king an 


This guild acts as 4 — acl 
ation in which students of t age g 
Fval may secure through parsicipe= 
tion actual experience in conducting 
and managing an enterprise in corpo- 

rate form. 

The officers of the corporation and 
the directors are selected.. Regular 
directors’ meetings are held and the 
work of accounting, selling and man- 
ufacturing are taken up. At these 
meetings the student heads of the 
Various activities make expected re- 
ports. The minutes of each directors’ 
meeting have to be written and the 
books of the Organization balanced 
Periodically, 

‘ ae ie qualified are taken into 
“a me ss mi employees. ‘Those 
Celve es Or a job as salesmen re- 

S and 


te if they measure up 
set standards, 


real they are given a 
* assignment. Others who 


Woul 

ci rather make book cases, book 
“ he and the like are given a test 
. JW their ability at this craft and 


their ; 
~ Work is satisfactory, they too 
cepted as 
Sy members. It’s a 
Aique idea! 


e 
foe's sues looks very promising 
Modern business organization 


— 


* <aiwe ae _ 
a * Co's 
oo ae, 
ee oie 


and nothing 1s being overlooked that 
will insure success to the comiene 
Craftsman’s Guild because 1ts saa 
ing will be of ‘nestimable benefit 
value to the commercial students Oo 
a commercial school, located in the 
midst of one of the biggest business 


centers of the world. 
MICHAEL DONNELLY. 


High School of Commerce. 


Basketball, Baseball and Volley Bab 
for Girls in James Monroe 
High School 


These three major sports are uni~ 
versal games with an appeal to every 
girl who has an active game instinct. 
There is an added zest in these sports 
because of the teamwork required in 
the game. They are natural activi- 
ties and the actions involved in them 
make for a physically sound, mentally 
alert and social personality. Inherent 
‘mn them are those racially old ten- 
dencies which make for a whole indi- 
vidual. The running, throwing and 
catching develops large muscle groups, 
invigorates the individual and helps 
to stabilize the nerves. The codrdina- 
tion and natural adjustments which 
must be made help to forward mental 
developments. 

The games of basketball, baseball 
and volley ball are built on ideals such 
as are seen in the pronouncements of 
the Girls’ Rules Committee, which 
strives for efficient leadership. So, 
too, in the James Monroe High School, 
efficient leaders are being trained in 
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attain a high 
pass the leadershi 


Standard in order én 


P test given every 


term. i 
Because of their Interest and 


training in these maj 
leaders are major games, the 


invaluable ; 
program. © ™ our sport 


§ 


every year to the leaders who qualify. 
examination is given in two 
parts: a written and a practical test. 
In order to pass the student must 
study both the old rules and the re- 
vised rules diligently. We are proud 
to say that four of our leaders have 
received a junior referee’s license this 
year. This test was given by a mem- 
ber of the New York rating board. 
Because of the use of both indoor 
and outdoor space, we are able to 
program the students to five major 
sports namely: basketball, baseball, 
tennis, volley ball, and hockey. Al- 
though it is necessary to have adult 
supervision for tennis and hockey, the 
games of basketball, baseball and 
volley ball may be placed under stu- 
dent leader guidance. A supervising 
teacher is always assigned to assure 
proper coaching and, whenever pos- 
sible, a pupil teacher assists. It is 
hoped that eventually students will 
be required to pass definite qualifica- 
tions in tennis and hockey before 
graduation. The introduction of 
speedball and badminton is greatly 
looked forward to by our girls. 
During our sport program in the 
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fundamental, and Ist usted 

given an opportunity ro ay 
under leadership, Practice tho | 

“Tes Of lesson pio... Pr8tam,, 

Period of the first ee: j 
vided into two parts. ‘The pot 


7 _ Period is devoted to eae 
S 

and fundamental elements of 
. ame, and the latter Part to pr 
ice in Organized gtoups. Bach, 
dent is given an Oppo a 


rtunity to per. 

form more than once ies i 
period. Th ini te 
€ remaining two weeks of 


this sport program in the fall is given 
Over to testing these skills, such as the 
service in volley ball, the underhand 
shot for goal in basketball, and the 
pitcher’s throw in baseball. The re- 
sults of the various tests are recorded 
on the activity card. In. this way, 


each student is given an incentive to 


better her skill and attain proficiency 
in these activities. 


During our outdoor program in the 
spring, which starts in Apsil, 
students play the various g3m® 
the leaders coach and referee. ) 
leaders attend weekly meetings o , 3 
view the organization of groups myn 
the sport program and the 1 cg 
the various games. 4 











The younger groups of sco 
who attend the annexes for thett : ire 
one and one-half to two years Fe 
trained in the elements % “ii | 
sports: basketball, baseball, ene 
tennis, and volley ball. ” ee | 

oe 


yt 
; they are Pp rep 


. . at 
Sizeq fo \ 


ia n 
Play 


main building, 


aostersed ance and to 


to 4 
gred to ae¥ . 
he playing of hockey and tenn 

dd ne 
f theif program: icular 
ur extra-curricula 


cess of 0 ‘ 
The suc he interest in the 


dani ® t 
indicates 
rogram ‘ ime. The 
‘or sports during class tume. °° 
ma) hool are very active in 


1 iS sc 
gitls at thi ae 
€ 


jents take advantage of the clubs 
which meet one afternoon a week. 
Every day is a club day for some 
sport. In these clubs, 2 keen interest 
-; taken in the inter-class tournaments 
held at the end of every term. 

These games are not only confined 
to the main building. There is also 
an inter-annex basketball and base- 
ball tournament in which the five 
annexes compete for a trophy. The 
annex that wins the basketball tour- 
6 this aropny. for that 
mE win te to keep it, it is neces- 

e trophy three terms in 
SuCCession, 
ie wate Soe oe 
irls’ Athletic Assembly 


at whic 
award h the students receive their 
* A record 


‘atned by each of the points 


her high sc} student throughout 

TeCeives School career is filed and she 
an aw “ 

otal ny ard according to the 


Miber of . 
ate, Points she has earned 


Girls’ ‘ 
| ; athletics are extremely pop- 
X % roe. The play is empha- 
a © games’ sake, The para- 
AY the stiaar OF every girl is to 
7 and help others to play. 


“ 
<tan 


Unt j 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


Sportswoman, June, 1934. 

Basketball for Women, Lou East- 
wood, Anderson. 

Basketball for Women, Alice Fry- 


mur. 
MarTHA L. GEROLSTEIN.- 


James Monroe High School. 


The Will to Do One's Best 


During this year we, of Julia Rich- 
mond High School, have adopted the 
slogan for our girls, The Will to Do 
Her Best. 

We try to impress this slogan upon 
each girl in every class and in fact 
every school activity. 

Two months have passed and we 
are feeling a very favorable reaction. 

The following outline was prepared 
by me to show how “the will to do 
her best” was used in the upper terms 
of Secretarial Course. 


THe Wit To Do Her BEsT IN 
STENOGRAPHY V AND VI: 


I.’ A. The Problem— 


1. What has the girl done? 
She has passed through 4 
terms of stenography and 
4 or 5 terms of type- 
writing. All of this has 
been grind work with 
Regents as a_ climax. 
After Regents comes two 
terms of orientation or 
the transition from the 
class room to business. 
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2. What is 


my expected of the 
When the girls enters thi. 
course, she is tried out 
for a week with general 
dictation and transcrip- 
tion. The following week 
the girl is told what will 
be expected of her, the 


dictation on the course is | 


given, and she is asked 
to produce ' the finished 
product at a given time. 
This seems easy at first 
and then it begins to 
dawn upon the girl that 
in addition to being 
marked on some of the 
transcript she is being 
marked for accuracy, 
poor erasures, spelling bal- 
ance, folding, division of 
of words, carbon copy, 
clean type, proper use of 
letter heads and signa- 
tures, use of envelopes 
and setting up the second 
page. While doing this 
work, the girl must have 
“fa clear desk”; she must 
learn to move about the 
room noiselessly and con- 
verse whenever necessary 
without being heard. 
The girl must be able to 
read cold notes fluently, 
and the notes must be 
well written. A mark is 
given on the stenographic 
notes. 





ave aw 


best. must Wish to dk ' 
b s Must er 
aout by Ought 


€ girl 


. Our old ¢,: 
tivation, friend mo 


W, 
7 € tell the Sirls wha 
ant and then Make oy, . 
ap- 


Peal to their «: 
best Ul to do tha 


A. Inspiration, 

1. We develop the ides that 
the atmosphere of the of. 
fice is a pleasant place, 

2. Everything is agreeable 
and must be kept agree- 
able. ) 

3. According to our theory | 
of marking there must — 
be chance for advance — 
ment. | 

4. We must be extremely 
polite. This is infectiow 
and greatly improves ‘“ 
atmosphere of the office 


B. Understanding. ss 
When the girl unde 
what is wanted and Soe 
acceptable in out office 


a 
commences to take 


deal of pride in h 
Our slogan is “€a¢ a 
work must Pe pce 
the preceding 00% * es a 
written paper - ae fee, 
term is gone ovef be 5P 
ence with the girl, ft: : 
helped through th° “a 





c. The Development 0 








her former papers: 


’ ons on 7 ‘ y- 
( soon as the girl cisco ; 
5 . 1S 
, that she 15 4 good typists 
ef 


he takes 2 great deal of pains 
5 ° 


with her work. 
f the In- 
quiring Mind | 
In some of these classes girls 
are farmed out to help teach- 
ers during their free periods. 
The girls become interested 
-, the new work they mect 
and in the case of one girl 
there developed an unusual 
interest in the meaning of 
Latin words and their. rela- 
tion to English derivatives. 
The girls in all of our classes 
have become interested in the 
dictionary not only for spell- 
ing—but also for word divi- 
sion and meaning. These girls 
do not consider that their 
assignment is completed until 
they have rounded out the 
Corners, 
wee wee of questions 
‘gnt up during class dis- 
“ussions show that there is 


deep ; : 
P interest behind mental 
Curiosity, 


D, ; 
— girl who comes into 
- Oflentation classes is 
Mea her task and allowed 
Utives in peace. The exec- 
ae is these office rooms 
aes pit patient with 
cae during the adjust- 
Period. The executive 


through friendliness endeav- 
ors to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the office 
and self-confidence in the 
worker. The executive also 
strives to develop a realiza- 
tion that the work must con- 
tinually. improve and an en- 
thusiasm sufficient to urge 
the worker to look ahead to- 
ward advancement. 


. The Development of Poise 


In the association between 
the executive and worker, 
there is always a striving to- 
ward poise, The worker 
must control * her emotions 
and voice so that she will not 
only look attractive, but also 


be attractive, as an attrac- 


tive personality and poise 
are probably the most impor- 
tant factors when one is 
properly prepared to enter 
the business world. 


Ill. The Results 


The results which follow the 
arousing of the desire to do 
well are taken from a ques- 
tionnaire that was given to all 
our stenography V and VI 
Classes. Four questions were 
asked and here are some of 
the results: 


_ Have I Helped Myself In 


This Class To Do My Besé? 

“The class teaches us how to 
handle our own responsibili- 
ties.” 
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“IT have lear 
ned to 4 i 
PPportio 
mY Work so that ] can finish 


On ti 
bs time and not be rushed,” 
try to mind 


‘ my ow 
business and keep sir 


mouth shut.” 


“By having the will to do 
my best uppermost in 
mind,” 

This will become a habit 
and all my work will be 


improved.” 


my 


How-has the work given to 
me helped me? 


In what way has “the will to 
do my best” been applied to 


the tasks given me in this 
_ Class? - 


“I think about my tasks 
ahead of time, and do not 


waste time when I get to 
class.” 


“This new work keeps 
One independent as _ no- 


body says you have to do 
this.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


Series of Self Tests for 
Radio Listeners - 


How large is your vocabulary? 


; ese 

Are you above or below the aver- Cation in the News Me | 
age in knowledge of geography and Wednesdays at 6.p. Me) = la 
Federal Office of EducatlO™: = 


history? 
Can father and mother spell as well 
as son Jimmy or daughter Jane? 
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ces that a series: of educa at 





| wil begin with the 
‘eteners The tests 






l “ats £08 6. 
earned to he ae hay, pie , {of February Dr. David 
Can be o this clay 3 ptogt? repared y e- 
Writing. ae Soci, " cjalist in tests “ apr 
Class,” ™ Engg y Die Federal Office a 
ents 


“The work hase 


more Self-reliant » 





| ofl. i r= 
™ TD) he series has been prepared in re 











“Th from listeners to 

© work : demands iro 

thin makes ne Be f Education weekly radio 
a TOM the right ae ber a short test 

tT s 

angle,” Poprogram. Last December @ emg 

€ Tt : 

The Strictness of 4 pit mathematical reasoning p 


Course has helped 4, peated over @ national hook-up. As a 
harden me.” 


Pcult the Office of Education received 
P food of letters from listeners ask- 


C. How have the class discus. Wing for more tests. 


cussions helped me? 


“Talks make me feel thi 


I must never. be absent.” 


One high school boy wrote in that 
he and his father had taken the 
mathematical test. The son reported 
“We have no one to d- §9 correct, the father 8, and the son 
pend on but ourselves.” } sdded, “Was his face red?” 


“We are made to feel tht [) Listeners will be asked to send the 


we are on our own a Piesults of the self tests to the Office 
success lies within each F of Education, Analysis of the test 

is s expected to reveal valuable 
1 Res — about the radio audience. 
Punting on in on the mathematical 
Ce of Educ wees Surprising to the 
ation officials. The test 


tion 0 planned with the 


one of us.” 





















FANNIE NEARING CLAUDER 


Julia Richman High School. 





a normal — 

: d give the ¢ 8roup of adults 

te ches Tl Pf ~FFect answers to half 

Answers to questions like afer Bett guitions, Reports received 

be provided radio listeners ‘ pio eh a of Education averaged 7 
ture of the weekly program 1 oh te ‘Vi the €xpected 5, 


n Utve 

“ten Fis : public entertainment 

mY of iN sab action of the 

OP, Sione: lences,” said Com- 

elt . d baker . Education ; John WV. 
q Commenting on the 


eee An 
6.1. be 


ry 
j 

J y 

} 


The Office of Education © i 


test series. ‘Information gathered by 
the Federal Office of Education con- 
vinces us that those who> provide 
public entertainment are overly pessi- 
mistic about the quality of American 
audiences. ‘They have swallowed the 
myth that we are a Nation of 12- 
year-olds. | 

“This would be ridiculous if the 
results of the unwarranted acceptance 
of the myth were not so tragic. The 
series of self tests requested by listen- 
ers to the Office of Education radio 
programs may yield some interesting 
new evidence on the quality of radio 
audiences. ‘The evidence may in turn 
influence the making of radio pro- 
grams.” 


Persistent Fallacies in the 
Teaching of Biology 


THE BACTERIA-1 OBACCO-CURING 
FALLAcy 


The particular subject of this 
discussion is the common belief and 
classroom dictum that bacteria as- 
sist in the curing and fermentation 
of tobacco. From the author’s ob- 
servation he would judge that the 
majority of Biology teachers mention 
this to their classes as one of the bene- 
ficial effects of bacteria, assuming, of 
course, that tobacco ought to be pre- 
pared for human use. He was of the 
impression, however, that the text- 
books were far from unanimous in 
mentioning tobacco in this connec- 
tion. An examination of 8 Biology 


¢ ; 
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ey aa lence high school 
dete , Owed that ¢ of the B; 
nie and the Genera] Science texts 
nO mention of tobacco in 
nection with bact “oe 


erla. One Biol 
: iolo 
€xt states: “Bacteria are also of nic 


Ice iM Causing the fermentative proc- 
esses needful in curing tobacco,” and 
another 5 6 “curing. tobacco” 
among the “processes which depend 
on bacteria.” If it be true that much 
more than a corresponding proportion 
of the biology teachers present this 
belief to their classes it goes to show 
a retentive memory, which augurs 


well’ for the possible effect of this 
correction. 


and. 2 General Sc 


names 


The fact is that bacteria have 
nothing to do with the proper prep- 
aration of tobacco. The belief that 
they do apparently arose from the 
process in tobacco treatment known 
as “petuning.” Dr. Oscar Loew, after 
a very thorough study, presented the 
facts convincingly in his publication 
“Curing and Fermentation of Cigar 
Leaf -Tobacco,” U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Report No. 59, 1899, from 
which the following is taken. 


The preparation of tobacco leaf 
for market consists of four stages: 
Curing, Fermentation, Ageing and 
Petuning. The details of the chem- 
ical, enzymatic, color, flavor, and 
aroma changes in the first three stages 
need not concern us, except that ‘‘fer- 
mentation” consists essentially of a 
series of oxidations always under the 
‘nfluence of the tobacco leaf enzymes, 
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On stage wit, | 
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r. The Value 
estioned by 
ny 
of the most successful growers a 


Processors of tobacco, and in any 
it seems to be unnecessary if the » 
bacco is well cured and fermented 
When petuning is resorted to, t 
best practice is to use extracts d 
crushed tobacco stems in hot w 
Onium carbonate solutions preputy 
fresh each day to avoid bacterial a) 
tamination. As first practised #| 
Cuba, however, the petuning sl 
tions usually became grossly conti) 
inated with potentially harmfd fi 
trefactive bacteria, from ¥ 
lowed the inference that 
ganisms were partly resp? whe pt 
e 
whatever beneficial effect “ot OT 
ing had. Loew found, by ™ ol 


ful tests, that living ba¢ 


‘ rom. | 
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during “ati 
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sigh School of 


Annual Mathematics Contest | 

second annual interscholastic 
Tait contest for high — 
1s the metropolitan area of New Yor 
City will be held by Epsilon Chap- 
er of Pi Mu Epsilon at Washington 
Square College, New York Univer- 
sty, on Saturday, May 4, 1935. 


Statistical Summary of 
American Education 

How many schools are there in the 
United States? 

How many pupils are enrolled? 
How many students graduate from 
gh school and college each year? 
How many teachers are there? 

at is the income for schools? 

tis the amount of school ex- 


hi 


Wh . 
i at is the value of school prop- 


“ation th caling with American 
Cation e Federal Office of Edu- 
fs in its Statistical Sum- 


of 


“INS as 
tha, sembled fact, for more 


9 schoo] districts. 


) 


4m, 
4 rec! Schools 


“Po : > Sderal Office 


of : 
‘Retiving ing Education 
| Ormation about 


5 schools of different _ types 
the United States. - 
; came to Washington 
000 of these 


276,55 
throughout 
vidual report 
from more than 40, 


schools. 


Number of School Buildings 

It was estimated that in 1932 there 
were 232,750 public elementary 
schools and 26,409 public high 
schools. Elementary schools of the 
one-room type are decreasing in num- 
ber, and high schools appear to be in- 
creasing in number. There were 
5,556 fewer public elementary schools 
*1 1932 than in 1930, and 2,479 
more public high schools (including 
junior high schools) in 1933-34 than 
there were in 1930. 


Pupils Enrolled 


About one fourth of the Nation’s 
total population attends school daily. 
More than 30,550,000 students were 
enrolled in full-time day schools, ac- 
cording to last reports reaching the 
Federal Office of Education: Elemen- 
tary school enrollment, 23,570,000 
pupils; Secondary school enrollment, 
5,590,000; College _ enrollment, 
1,150,000; Enrollment in State and 
private residential schools for excep- 
tional children, 67,600; Federal 
Government school enrollment, 56,- 
000 Indians and 4,600 natives of 
Alaska; Public night school enroll- 
ment, 1,064,000; Summer School en- 
rollment, 485,500; Part-time and 
Continuation school enrollment, 257,- 
000. Summer school or extension and 
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Correspondence 
1931-32 also 
dents. 


Courses in co] 


leges in 
enrolled 850,000 stu- 


Students Graduated 


he 2 Bern by the Federal Of. 
ation that 

833,000 students per 

. graduated from high 
school in 1931-32. There were 138. 
000 students graduated from fiesd. 
degree Courses in colleges. The Fed_ 
eral Office of Education also estimates 
that in 1932 there were 1,900,000 
living college graduates and 8,100,- 
000 living high school graduates who 
had not continued their education 
through college. The Statistical 
Summary announces that of every 
1,000 persons 21 years of age and over 
in 1932, about 25 had college de- 


grees and 109 had high school di- 
plomas. 


How Many Teachers? 


There are approximately 1,063,000 
teachers in all types of schools in the 
United States. About 700,000 of 
these are in elementary schools, about 
250,000 in secondary schools, and 
about 90,000 in colleges. 

School Income 

The estimated total income for all 
education from kindergarten through 
college, public and private, reporting 
to the Federal Office of Education 
was $3,083,808,785 ($2,459,000,000 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, $567,000,000 for colleges, and 
about $58,000,000 for residential 
schools for exceptional children), 
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sch ath, 
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Office of Private, the i | 
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High School, $7 ‘ : tt 


00, 000: 
$544,000,000.) ay mikes 2 
have been pa 
of Voting a 
ents a day iy 


Ce of Education 
announces. About 2 cents in aif. 


tion would have paid the bill for pri 
vate education, The annual expend. 
ture per adult for public educatin 


ported education could 
for if each person 
had contributed 9 C 


was $32.95, and for private eduaf 


tion, $7.10. 


Value of School Property 


School plants were worth aie 
mately $758,000,000 more 19h 


32 than in 1929-30. The appr ye 


mate investment in education is 

is $10,000,000,000 and in ¢ 

ments, $2,000,000,000- 3 
The Statistical Summary, 


ing complete facts "ae 
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American education is 3 ern 
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A Study of Spanis 

The importance of 
order in a declarat 5 
not received adequate re oy a a 
writer has examined © 
five grammars of t0™ - 


dus | 
5 chool, Cation, j 


gd predicat® 











e : DY ty 
ive Bese A V 





ost of these pram 
00s: ply that the wor 
ume OF : ces follows 
mis declarative senten ree 
rs n as regards subjec 
, simple patter | 
er was prompted to make 
as a result of his pre 
., the teaching of reading in the 
= cals for he found that stu- 
—_ frequently balked = 
interpretation of the text by the in 
version of subject and predicate. 

This study does not pretend to be 
shaustive in any sense of the word, 
but aims rather to state the problem 
in statistical form and to suggest fur- 
ther investigation along this line. 

The statistical tables may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: (1) 
Twenty-four per cent of all the de- 


The writ 
his study 


\ clarative sentences in all the texts ex- 


amined showed the inverted order of 
et and predicate; that is to say, 
© inverted word order occurs in 


about one out of every four sentences. 
(2) the per cent of inverted declara- 
tive sentences for the seven novels 
examined, is twenty-five. (3) ‘The 
per cent for the newspaper is thirty- 
one. (4) The per cent for the tech- 
nical work is forty-two. (5) With 
regard to the different types of in- 
version, that due to variety of style 
or emphasis appears to be the most 
frequent. Inversion due to an adverb 
beginning a sentence ranks second. 
The verb in the passive is third in 
importance. However, if instead of 
treating the subordinate and relative 
clauses as separate categories, Wwe 
should combine them, we find that 
inverted word order in a “subordi- 
nate” clause ranks second in im- 
portance. (6) The study would also 
seem to emphasize the importance of 
comparing the reading frequency of 
various grammatical phenomena in 
the Spanish language. 


I 


La Hermana San Sulpicio,” by Palacio Valdés (Pages 1-10) 


No. of Percentof Total No. of 
Each type 
of Inversion 


T 
VPs of Inversion Cases 


Adve}: 
(ial Phrase 


| iat Re Chas Doweacsne ) 20 
some) 
iver ed) ca... 3 12 
“Sch 
SBF Cee ceecnecs 2 8 


Total No.of Percent of 


Sentences Cases of Inverted 
Examined Inversion Sentences 
132 24 18 
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Types of Inve r 


Cores Ota] 
i acht No. 0 
ore erbial Phrasc _ ° inves “ntences tal No 
bial Phi Xamined 
abe dinate Clee here P 33 a 
verb having no ob; 
S rdinate Clause ici 
subject Modified) 2 
oe Verb 1 u _ 
* ie Ee ttteeeeeeees 6 
Relative Clause a Pitti : ; | 
—_—— 33 
I 
““Zaragiieta,” 


by Carrién and Aza (Complete) 
No.of Percentof Total No. of 


Total No. of Perceatef 


V 


32-41) : 
Tree.” by Palacio Valdés (Pages 
ste e Percentof Total No. of _ Total ae of = 
ll Each type . Sentences Cases ° n J 
= of Inversion Examined Inversion Sentenc 
of Inversion 
2 
‘al Phrase g 3 
: bee sentence) srr" 
ria Clause ) 5 20 
Sub b having no object a | 
oi a 116 25 21 
ordinate C1208 0 0 
(a 
ELD weve ; cogs : = 
a a: ; 
‘MI 


“la Prensa,” May 22, 1934 (newspaper—front page) 
No.of Percentof Total No. of Total No. of Percent of 





























Types of Inversion rae, Each type Sentences Casesof Invern Cases Each type Sentences Cases of Inverted 
Adverbial Phrase of Inversion Examined Inversion —Sentacs J !P¢5 of Inversion of Inversion Examined Inversion Sentences 
BP Adverbial Phrase 
(begins sentence) 40 (begi 
ins sentence) ............ 29 B® \oegins sentence) ............ 4 
Subordinate Clause ats ao 11 
(verb having no obj ' (verb having no object)... 
Subordinate Clause Sy niet a | ee Clause ns : a 
* ° $ . 
(subject modified) .......... 11 8 964 134 Baie Ves eo : : 115 os Pe 
Passive Verb ........... 2 Oa a er 10 27 
eV ORED cecccccccccccecccscssece 1 } tiety and Emphasis 
Variety and Emphasis ........ 43 32 Relative Clause. - 16 
Sn OF a , r 
IV VII 
“Zalacain,” by Pio Baroja (Complete) 
“Historia de Espafia,” by Romera-Navarro (Complete) rf »” by Pio Baroja (Comp 
Smee f ‘Total No. of Ped No.of Percentof Total No. of Total No.of Percent of 
No.of Percentof Total No.o of ah WPS of Inversion Cases Eachtype — Sentences Cases of Inverted 
Cases Each type Sentences Inversion | Verbial Phrase of Inversion Examined Inversion § Sentences 
Types of Inversion of Inversion | Examined | ._(beging tence) 
Adverbial Phrase - fina Clune 144 26 
(begins sentence) ............ 110 21 wah tt having ne or: 
Subordinate Clause dinate Chance viet)... 96 17 
(verb having no object).. 30 5 i 
Subordinate Clause i —“(‘C;t™s*s*s™s*C*;*C Ry Aaa 2,732 552 20 
(subject modified) eovcceccce 12 2 , 
Passive he Cap seeseanennnsces ve : ' at 
Variety and Emphasis ........ 
Relative Clause «.-cvcecreeseerer 46 9 
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“Maria,” by 


No. of 
Types of Inversion mre: 
Adverbial Phrase 
Sins senten 
Subordinat cL a Dicwcteniet 9 
verb having no obj 
Subordina te Clause lions " 
(subject modified) ... 
ami Verb occccccocs. r 
Sclecy add Eg 
Relative Clue 77" 1 


“Martin Rivas,” by Blest Gana (Pages 1-11) 


VIII 


Percent of 
Each type 


of Inversion 


27 


12 


IX 


No. of Percent of 


Cases 


Types of Inversion 


Adverbial Phrase 

(begins sentence) ............ 8 
Subordinate Clause 

(verb having no object).. 
Subordinate Clause 

(subject modified) .......... 
Passive: VOR  siscncaicunen 
Variety and Emphasis ........ 
Relative Clause .................... 


N 


wN Ne 


“I Barraca,” by Blasco Ib 


Each type 
of Inversion 
34 
8 
4 
8 
30 
13 
x 


No.of Percent of 


Cases 


Types of Inversion 
Adverbial Phrase 

(begins sentence) ............ 17 
Subordinate Clause 

(verb having no object) .. 3 
Subordinate Clause 

(subject modified) .....-- : 
Passive Verb veces peseaseensnss Z 
Variety and Emphasis ......-.-- 2 


aoecvacceesreserse 


Relative Clause 
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Each type 


of Inversion 


40 


Jorge Isaacs 


é 
s= Pages 3-1 3 ) Pere tences 
pee of otal NY ‘ joe? = 


XI 





(Pages 3-12) 


=ee 
eevescoosooceroe® 


All Texts Examined 


En of 
si a of Total yy Summary £ Total No. of Total No. of a, 
Exa meee Cam 0. of Meng No. of pag ° ——— Pees Inve 
Mined Invern lng | Cases - ee eal Examined Inversion Sentences 
of Inversion 
aaeetial Phrase 350 25 
(be gins sentence) waveeee “ 
‘ Clause 
96 ; Subortie ving no object)-- 185 ” 
_ y 5 (dinate Clause 70 $ $,629 1,386 
BD sat dified)  «------- 
i 237 17 
Passive Verb scacenwne aves pe 3 3 1 
| Relative Clause 1 


xi Per Cent 
Total No.of Total No. of Percard Title of Text 21 
Sentences Cases of Invent Martin Rivas ..........-..----- Oe = caamenancnnsasancniiansiiipsksatecdssugacedeqenancacenknquensananssesaennas a 
Examined Inversion Tia Barra q.-cccececcococecocsncconaconcadsssessscusesstacsusssscsvevssassscccacosennsacneennntnnsnnasssssteneescoes ve 
BERTI Speeescusteccercancitwwcoatsevwmreonkccustecamncbiiiessacunnittaenassaaa eA 
||, a 20 
Mit PRR crc cer ccsseci sp eseaces capes tear cagsusiaaceautcsstunwcrasanananenmammummnnrmenscenth aM 31 
JOD oi rccrcnnancnceonionanneniess bess sestatensstsssceisanncaatsansnseennsnneanenans sine GEILE 21 
Historia dé Espatia; .___........----------<2-njickigsckesundbisesaaarccacosesaancsewsxaneneennemnnenteee he 
1p i nn 
108 a : Gaelic ea ereneypeneeiee 16. 
RE sere sas  -ceeeeeneeeeemememmeeanaaiaal ve 


SESE e emer ee rereseserteee 


masses 
cece ec ee reese a seccec ces SS SeeesSSsSssessssassesesesee 


If we 
_ Period ey 
+ cise in 


devote a part of a reading 
‘ty now and then to an ex- 
finding the subjects of sen- 
ana sna ae may overcome 
able of inversion. To en- 








Sentences sion Cc : 
Examined A oe sho peel to find the subect, he 
Principle. drilled in the following 
a ag id Th 
81 4. subj © verb must agree with the 


© pupil’s attention must 


~~ Cone; : 
<. ‘nually directed to the ending 


7 
= 
—- 


auwe's : ™ 
'. = iad : 
= =. ai P ¥ 
Rn 6 eee 
2. eee 


of the verb which is the guide to the 
subject. 

2. Since a personal noun which is 
a direct object requires the word “a” 
before it, the name of a person is 
usually the subject if it is not pre- 
fixed by this word. 

The teacher might also call atten- 
tion to the factors which cause in- 
version, as these occur. 

Harry LEVENTER. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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Proving Instruction in Readj 
a An Experimental Stud 7 
y William 5 Sh 


- Gray, Professor of -Edu- 
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No. 40 of th 
: e Suppl ' 
Cational Micuseie wnat Edin 


While thi 
ate e this volume deals Primaril 
3 experiments, _ practices f 
problems of reading on the ele a 
tary school level, the 
conclusions and 


men- 
: - findings, 
recommendati 
"td be read with interest and veal 
a teachers in the secondary school 
d. We purposely say teachers 
rather than teachers of reading bes 
Cause just as in the past it tay gen- 
erally agreed that every teacher of 
every subject was also a teacher of 
English, so now the idea that every 
teacher must give attention to the 
an ability of his pupils is rapidly 
aining acc 
sive i ee 


The study was a codperative enter- 
prise sponsored by the Commonwealth 
Fund and conducted under Professor 
Gray’s direction from 1925 to 1930, 
by scores of teachers and supervisors 
in nine schools in the northern half 
of Illinois. The school units differed 
widely in size and in type of super- 
vision provided and _ represented 
widely different racial, social and eco- 
nomic. conditions. After making a 
thorough preliminary survey and 
analysis of the methods, materials and 
results of reading instruction in the 
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The strong features of this sul 
which make it of value to progr 
sive teachers and supervisors at d 
levels, in the opinion of the ps 
reviewer, are the following: 

1. It shows effectively how 
results of research can be # 
plied in improving 
tent of the curriculum a 
refining teaching ' 

5 ig 
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; conclusive evi- 
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program. 

e desirability of 
fort under vig- 
orous and competent leader- 
ship in effecting desirable 
changes in instruction, espe- 
cially when the staff is, or can 
become, professionally and ex- 
perimentally minded. 


s. Ie proves th 
cooperative ©€ 


Professor Gray’s monograph is un- 


hesitatingly recommended to fore- 


ward-looking educators because it 


can serve as a stimulus and guide 


during the period of radical recon- 
struction which education is facing 
ina rapidly changing world. 
HYMEN ALPERN, 
Principal. 


Reading and Study 
- Yoakam. MacMillan, 1933. 


li -y; 
tiling the need for better 
fis wf e) its that recent investiga- 
Ste ne reading abilities of stu- 
Ta “ing our high schools have 
» 1€ would be well for all 


fory, 
ard. : 
A looking teachers to re-ex- 


eS thej 
skills, in ir knowledge of reading 


bat. a light of the advances 
gy been made in scientific 


ities. Any such 
find ‘food for 
book, ‘Reading and 

ald Alan Yoakam- 

The purpose of Professor Yoakam’s 
book 1s clearly indicated by its sec- 
ondary title: “More Effective Study 
Through Better Reading Habits. 
The subject matter ranges from a dis- 
cussion of the Nature of Reading and 
the Nature of Study—and_ the vital 
nion of the two in the chapter on 
the Place of Reading in Study—to 
a consideration of Reading-Study. 
The closing sections, of a diagnostic 
remedial nature, run into a final chap- 
ter in which Reading-Study is shown 
to be the basic unit of the newer 
methods of education. 

It is difficult to cull from this pro- 
vocative book special ideas for special 
atention, for whatever is selected as 
particularly worthy of attention 
leaves equally worthy material un- 
touched. 

It is advisable, however, to get 
Professor Yoakam’s first point clearly 
in mind. This is that many children 
never pass a pronunciation stage of 
reading and, as a result, are unable to 
do what is termed Subject-Reading. 
They are unable effectively to apply 
their tool, reading, to understanding 
the subject matter of later studies. 
Their training in reading has been too 
largely mechanical, and the use to 
which this training has been put has 


been too largely recreatory. 
The necessity for mechanical effi- 


ciency in reading and the value of 


studies of reading ab 
re-examination 

thought in the 
Study,” by Get 
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* that too often 


erstanding type of reading ability. 


that ee reading, it is obligatory 
ous younger generation begin 
Study-Reading at an ae 
“en It along parallel with Recreatory 
ng. : 
Professor Yoakam points out see 


preting the written ideas of another, 


is much more than a mere recogni- 
tion of an arbitrary system of signs 
for words. It is rather an act of 
evaluation and is not the simple thing 
that it is often considered, for the 
child in a true reading process goes 
through complex mental activities: 


1. He must recognize the sym- 


bols. 

2. He must associate with those 
symbols appropriate mean- 
ings. 


3. He must recall past experience 
to give meaning to the sym- 
bols. 

4. He must evaluate these recalls, 
accepting meanings that are 
appropriate, rejecting those 
that are inappropriate. 


The assertion ig made that this 
evaluation reading has become an act 
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An interesting topic for speculative 
thought is advanced in the idea that 
remedial work in memory is often 
needed in improving comprehension, 
as the failure that, at first, appears 
to be a failure in comprehension is, 
In such 
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instead, a memory failure. 
cases, the remedial work may be di- 
= towards comprehension, but 
ould be focussed on the memory 
“ements of comprehension. 
wa division of “Study and Read- 
“ that Presents Functional Read- 
oe serious consideration. Re- 
. B osics of reading tend to view 
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ables are giy 
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functional connection between read- 
ing and study, the author gives us 
almost a handbook on methods of im- 
proving study habits through reading 
practices. | 

Furthering the idea of the neces- 
sity for beginning study-reading early 
in the child’s life, Professor Yoakam 
gives a program of activities for the 
first six grades of schools on the 6-3-3 
plan. This program affords the child 
training in all the major activities of 
reading and study. It takes him up 
to Junior High School where, as later 
in the Senior High School, the under- 
lying purposes of the activities may 
still be carried out with, of course, 
changes and refinements appropriate 
to an advanced curriculum. 

The Chapter on “Reading and 
Study Difficulties” lays before us the 
types of difficulties that can be treated 
by group remedial work, and the types 
that necessitate individual treatment. 
Attention is directed to the work of 


W. S. Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago in the study of individual diffi- 
culties. These studies, published in 
monograph, will provide the interested 
teacher with a wealth of diagnostic, 
remedial material that our author feels 
will have a profound effect on the 
teaching of reading. 

The final chapter of the book en- 
deavors to show that all the newer 
methods of teaching are based on 
reading-study ability, Reading ability 
is, therefore, the most important of 
all school arts, because, as Professor 
Yoakam reminds us, it is reading 
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Papers of Charles Y. Chapin, M.D 

A Review of Public Health Realiti ' 
Selected by Frederick Pp. Gorham, 
A.M., Sc.D., Edited by Clarence L. 
Scamman, M.D., with a Foreword 
by Haven Emerson, M.D., cloth 
244 pp., Commonwealth Fund New 
York, 1934. $1.50. 


on ani resist telling the world 
as just finished reading a 
classic which is just filled with life 
and abundant living? What a joy and 
thrill to be able to snatch some of 
- the wisdom of one who has always 
been years ahead of his time in his 
field! The distinguished Dr. Charles 
Value Chapin, for forty-eight years 
Superintendent of Health in Provi- 
dence, R. I., has left a document of 
achievement that may well be the 
envy of all health-conscious and 
health-minded leaders and teachers. 
This is the sort of book that leads 
one on and on. It inspires one at 
once with courage and confidence. It 
reveals the brilliant mind, the practi- 
cal and dynamic attitude and the sim- 
plicity of 2 truly progressive humani- 
tarian. 
Let me quote from t 
foreword by Dr. Haven Een 


he excellent 
ec I n 
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n Child Health Association, 
4, 172 pp-, paper 


Physical De 


America 
New York, 193 
bound. 

As recent as 1932, after a careful 
survey, The New York State Health 
Commission, said: “Hundreds of 
thousand of dollars are spent annually 
in the State for the examination and 
re-examination of children which dis- 
cover and rediscover the presence of 
defects about which nothing is done 
by parents or by the school. Future 
efforts to promote the health of school 
children should be directed toward 
‘curing the necessary care and treat- 


ment rath 
er tha : ° 
tion.” n routine re-examina- 


thew oe New York Commis- 
ian ound is by no means local. 
' aa and again have shown 
oe r and even worse condi- 
© Prevalent throughout the 


Nation 
tion of Annually, a small propor- 


th 
Medically € school population are 


€xamined. Of these that are 

Mies are discovered with 
~~ ts and only a small pro- 
these discovered defects 


Physica} 
Portion 


Te ¢ 
Tie Ver Cc 
: re) ; 
a Trected. Let me illustrate 


aa of the findings in this 
me fandom selection of 11 year 





h extreme* physical 
defects was made. After a careful 
analysis it was found that those with 
severe errors of refraction (20/5 0th 
or worse in both eyes) only 2 per cent 
finally received adequate corrective 
treatment (suitable glasses); 2 per 
cent of the cases with severe dental 
defects** were corrected; only 5 per 
cent received treatment for aural im- 
perfections and only 9 per cent of the 
malnutrition cases were given ade- 
quate atention. 

‘Why is this?’ For an answer we 
may well turn to this most illuminat- 
ing and intensive report made by the 
experts of the Research Division of 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. Strikingly, the investigators 
analyze the errors of commission or 
omission that were responsible for 
the failure on the part of the school 
authorities to correct observed defects. 
They then clearly point the way for 
a correction of the defects. 

The intensive probing into the 
causes of the school’s failure, the im- 
portant fieldwork findings, the help- 
ful graphs, tables, diagrams and ap- 
pendices, the lucid and interesting 
style and the concrete recommenda- 
tions found in this volume should at- 


old children wit 


pices 

* The purpose of the study was to get at 
the extreme cases; a defect was defined as that 
degree of abnormality which would rate about 
10% of American school children as defective 
in the physical trait under consideration. 

** "Decay involving one-third of the oc- 
clusal area of which at least two first per 
such a condition in one first 
th one of the other three 


manent molars or 
permanent molar wi 
extracted.” 
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The Nature of the Social Sciences 


By Charles A. Beard. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 236 pp. . 


eter ay carbo Her 
mmission on Social 
Studies in the Schools. It deals with 
the nature and relationship of the 
social science subjects which are 
usually included in the curricula. 
This treatise was written at the re- 
quest of the Commission for a more 
explicit treatment of this problem 
than that accorded it in the ‘‘Charter 
of the Social Sciences,” the first vol- 
ume of the Commission’s report. 

In the first chapter, the author 
deals at length with the general 
nature of the social sciences. The 
following questions are proposed for 
consideration: 

1. What are the social sciences? 
2, With what are they concerned? 

3, What offerings of knowledge 
and thought do they make to society, 
and in particular, to educators seek- 


. = ' d or- 
é ne objectives an 
ing to determ! 
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vidual life, the Management of na 
Omues, the government of nations, 
and the adustment of internation! 
relations. 


2. The empirical or scientific 
method employed in the social sciences 
Is a precious and necessary instru- 
ment for the accumulation and a- 
thentication of knowledge and for 
the drawing of conclusions. 

3. Being neutral in essence and 
limited in its application to social al- 
fairs, empiricism can deliver no ma 
dates to society of education, how: 
ever indispensable it may be as an 
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considerat 
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S 
«her group 
declare the uses to which 


", éndings of fact and law should be 
53 by mankind. {n one fundamen- 
i respect, the social sciences are dif- 
ferent: they include within their 
scope actualities, knowledge, and 
thought bearing directly on ethical 
and esthetic purposes in human affairs. 
Having established the nature and 
background of the social sciences, the 
report now considers history, politi- 
cal science, economics, and cultural 
sociology in detail. ‘It defines each; 
determines the content; studies the 
Philosophy; and maps out the ap- 
Proach to each, Thus it decides the 
i che ah Particular social science 
set Beek * of what has already been 
er sie = general nature of the 
7 = ay heading, “Social Trends,” 
topics takes up in turn such 
Prise, aoe: technology, business enter- 
the ¢ Siculture, health and vitality, 
Concluding 7 ith ax? war Sit fete, 
—— a a from the 
O0Ver’s antsy by President 
Which F mmittee on Social Trends 
_“<scribe and formulate the 

__ endencies f . 
S0cja] a ) thought in the 
:’ It points out the re- 







tends 
7 the absolute necessity of a 


ion and (2) - 


thorough knowledge of the social 
sciences being had by the leaders of 
thought and government, if they are 
to cope properly with the problems of 


the day. 
Objectives are considered next, first 


in general, then in particular, fol- 
lowing the lines laid down in the 
“Charter for the Social Sciences.” 


These questions are answered: 
(1) How are the objectives to be 


determined? 

(2) Who is competent to deter- 
mine the objectives? 

(3) What material must be in- 
corporated in the curriculum of each 
of the social sciences in order to at- 
tain these objectives? It is then sug- 
gested that the following arrange- 
ment of the social sciences seems best 
calculated to realize the objectives of 
knowledge or information: 

(1) Geography, beginning with 
simple physical facts and rising with 
study and knowledge to economic, 
political, and cultural geography. 

(2) Economics, beginning with 
simple physical facts conected with 
food, clothing, and shelter, and rising 
with study and knowledge to the 
thought-categories of economics and 
to the cultural setting of economy. 

(3) Cultural Sociology, beginning 
with the simpler institutions and prac- 
tices and rising with study and 
knowledge to the thought-categories 
of sociology and the cultural setting 
of such institutions and practices. 

(4) Political Science, beginning 
with the simple facts of schoolroom, 
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The report concludes with the lise 
ing of objectives in each of the social 
sciences under the categories of “Ob- 
jectives as Knowledge and Informa- 
tion” and “Objectives as Qualities and 
Powers of Personality.” 


and local SOvern- 


This is a most thorough and far 
reaching treatise. There is food for 
thought and discussion in every line. 
No review can do it justice. It must 
be read and re-read, pondered, and 
then discussed to obtain its full value. 
It should provide many topics for in- 
teresting and valuable discussions at 
departmental meetings. We have 
herein an excellent guide to the study 
of the social sciences as well as an 
aid to the teaching of them. For 
this splendid exposition of the “Nature 
of the Social Sciences” we owe a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Beard. 
JosePpH A. PURTELL. 
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The American School System 
By A. A. Douglass. Farrar and Rine- 

hart. $2.50. 

Dr. Douglass here attempts a sur- 


vey of the principles and practices 
lent in American education. He 
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cational terminology and give them 
nodding acquaintanceship with some 
vital ‘contemporary problems. 


Others, anxious to realize in prat- 
tice some feasible philosophy of edu: 
‘cation, will find little help in Dr 


Douglass’ book. And this is not 
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status of education in Americ 
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very different thing to t dice 
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dies. All the teachers of the nation 
are engaged in a vast experiment to 
discover better ways of incorporating 
these principles in practicable mate- 
rials and procedures.” Thus far, some 
ighty units have been published. 
Each unit consists of a series of les- 
sons embodying the best of current 
educational theory. The range of 
materials is extremely varied, touch- 
ce ae 
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twenty-five cents each. 
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| Tests, Methods and 

Results 
By H. E. Garrett and 

Harpers, $2.75- 

A thorough-gomg survey of prac- 
tically all the better known psycho- 
logical tests with specific emphasis on 
their practical application to educa- 
tion. Part I is concerned with a 
discussion of tests of memory, semsory 
and motor power, and other simple 
functions. ‘The pertinence of this 
section to education is very slight. 
Part II, however, takes up, in some 
detail, the tests of the more complex 
functions. Each test here is de- 
scribed, its validity ascertained, and 
its contribution to educational eff- 
ciency suggested. Performance, lin- 
guistic personality, attitude tests are 
exhaustively treated. A special chap- 
ter is devoted to tests in the various 
subject matter fields. 

A careful, comprehensive work, it 
deserves a place on your shelf. It is 
particularly valuable in these days 
when the land is rife with tests, many 
of dubious quality. Some such guide 
has long been necessary for those who 
make use of tests, or want, at least, 
an intelligent appreciation of the 
scope and merit of various tests. 
There are a few such texts on the 
market, but none covers the ground 
with such scrupulous exactitude as 
does this one of Drs. Garrett and 


Schneck. 
Full bibliographies are appended to 
each chapter. 


Psychologica 
M. R. Schneck. 
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€nging Mores 
By James Hayden Tufts. 
Holt. 


Henry 
Dr. Hayden attempts an analysis 
the various moral conflicts that 
we have grown into in our progress 
from a frontier individualism to a 
corporate commonwealth. The fam- 
ily, business, politics, Marriage, and 
other social institutions are analyzed 
with an admirable inCisiveness, and 
the repressions, conflicts, and dilem- 
mas in our social structure laid bare. 
To those who desire an understanding 


of 
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TEACHER TO Acto 
ow before the 
| grandeur of your 
With ; ; a Dart.. 
golden lines of fantasy you pl 
Co es bills, 
And lift on wings the pe: | 
B d ~~ human heart 
e 
yond the custom of its narrow day. 
But sti , 
still you wear the borrowed robe, the light 
Of other eyes; that pageantry of thought 
That swiftly moves between you and your bright 
Rapt audience is of illusion wrought. 
Within my cloistral room | play no role. 
Youth gives itself and asks of me the same. 
No stricter test Is placed upon the soul 
That stands unmasked before those eyes of flame- 
Received by an immaculate decree, 


| am immortal in obscurity. 


FLORENCE RIPLEY MASTIN. a 
In the New York Times. i oa 


ay 
—# das 


~ 
e, 


, THIS QU ESTIO 
wa. 09. 2 BD 
8 ley etext which 
| shan any other might adorn 
Bue desk of him who considers him- 
e 
i at b4 93 = human 
| lf ; fit guide for othe a 
te is this: “There is Joy 1 
bein gs: it ; th 
Heaven over one sinner that repentet™, 
more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance.” 
Reduced to dull prose, this means that 
trig a task of far greater significance 
. help one “bad” youngster to turn 
TF tack and discover himself than to per- 
} suade ninety and nine normal, medi- 
f octe, respectable and well behaved 
ee 208 iPeKscns PO! Pass their Regents’ 
}  ¢Xaminations. gd ere 
Every school has its quota of sin- 
nets, its girl wh 
‘ha o went sexually hay- 
Wire, its boy who thl 
one of hie ruthlessly attacked 
adolescent ai not to mention 
Kal he cides, delinquents and 
scipline cases of 
Cases are rare 4 att sorts. If such 
} the malad: » there is always with us 
. Justed, ho less] : 
J student, ¢h pelessly discouraged 
ip > the acuteness of wh 
«8 we, in Sur whose suffer- 
“ONcern over siren. maturity and 
t to ignor “OMEIRS trivialities, are 
tin i © or misunderstand. His 










4p 


ips | 
J 


oe a 
B though i d youngster who is healthy 
"tively. meas his discouragement 
> =i nd it must be understood 
Se ty of at ea 
ys igh Schasts given before the faculty 


- 4 are 
ae 
vey ot 2 
a 


p ie a 


ION OF _GUIDANCE® 
oo yb if fy A worst sinner, the most 


\ at of Saat 
OB ® ned og omission, but he is more,. 
a4 » bViously Suidance than the more 


ba 
ra’ 


pd 


that even 
malicious, insolent and recalcitrant, 1S 
discouraged.) ‘To save the souls 


to adjust them to 
to cure their neu- 
the metaphor, 1s 
‘st them, as far as 


these young sinners, 
some better reality; 
roses,—the phrase, 
unimportant—to ass 
lies in our power, to become 
men and women, as happy as OF social 
and economic order permits anybody 
to be happy, is all important. 

If just one adolescent suicide were 


- prevented, then all the guidance work 


+n all our schools would be justified, 


though hundreds of teachers spent 


hundreds of hours out of their class 
rooms to conduct it. To set one such 
miserable student on the road to the 
full life is an achievement of literally 
universal significance. Heaven re- 
joices indeed. This is the sort of truth 
impossible of objective demonstration, 
but truth it is. 

Occasionally one hears murmurs of 
disapproval against the work of guid- 
ance on the grounds that it is just 2 
new kind of sentimental pampering, 
an especially sickly sort of coddling. 
Such complaints are frequent from 
those teachers who still think that the 
way to “adjust” a student is by 
coercion, threats and appeals to his 
fears, to get him “to study hard and 


do his lessons.” 
Let me asure all those who fear that 


5 
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o~ Psychologist Pampers people 

“re 1s no psychological growth 
ma 8towing pains, no co 
sciousness of ‘oneself. 


in the world without suffering. The 
rr would. gladly throttle his psy- 
ologist at times, as One would often 


like to kill his: dentist. 


One ‘can’ not. help. suspecting that 
many of the objections ‘raised against 
devoting time and effort to the sinners, 
have their: source in the teacher’s de- 
sire to escape responsibility. “Nothing 
can be done with these. morons,” is the 
way the case of a student with a low 
1.Q. is dismissed, or ‘That boy is the 

most malicious, the most insolent and 
disrespectful young rat.1- have. ever 
seen. A flogging is what he needs.” 
-In the first case, Mr. Pedagogue tacitly 
assumes that his own exalted place in 
the world was achieved by .his own 
high intelligence (and other noble vir- 
tues), and that anybody who can not 
solve problems in mathematics - or 
translate Latin is worthless. In the 
second, he has made the blunder of 
pposing his ego to the boy’s and in 
me battle of ego against ego, he has 
os exaggerated language testi- 
ea ie ie him right. We expect 
gin girls in their teens to be all 
= a ourselves at that age, 
cua ise have the right to ex 
ure man or woma 

who has chosen teach 

se Place the child’ 
Own egocentric 


at all Costs. Look 


will discover tha 


With- 
ming to con- 
and one’s place 


but 
pect 


ing as a Career, 
s welfare ahead of 
Wish to be respected 
around you and you 
t the teacher who 


that 





. 
Ss 
2 
. 


Snelling elessly reece ; _ | 
i OW mistaken are his» 8 
a y 4s much the function ” Ho 
® Maintain high academ: ee! 
for: the ninety and ral . 
work is a matter And ty 


punishment. To Stekel, mr | 


a Vienna, is attributed the remuth, 
Who, that knows ° himself 
punish?” | : 
So much for the complainers nd 
us get to “cases.” In my own sanctum” 
sanctorum ,where I have been inte. 
viewing boys personally, I have hada 
sorts. The “worst” had an LQ. of 71, 
had not gone beyond the second tt 
of any subject in two years, Was | 
tionally an. infant, though be M 
spent seventeen years on chis plane 
The “Best” had an LQ. of HO¥" 
looked upon with great respet!™ © 
brilliant work and “service ? id 
school and his air of humble 
respect. He was even ce se 
headed straight for mete othe 
important to help on¢ S esoust | 
Again I can’t prove tf” 


» (0 | 


-know it. 


case, who cuts classes, : 
of the bulding, is “om * j ps 
often than he is i0 ane ee 
course, loathes most of sacervie® y 
At the third or fourth ® childs © 
confesses, crying like 4 fice 4 





put for 4 - 


tecomes the despai 






he was thirteen, 


divorce 


the most part, 
ge to lose his 
ce is 2 shock 


ers; 
. an ignorant lot for 
” of any # 
by death or divor 


all his life. 
the boy had assumed 2. 
gttitude of utter resignation. With 
such an air of ‘ndifference, a boy soon 
r even of those 
teachers who sincerely would help him. 
In any tussle between him and @ 
teacher, the teacher is bound to lose, 
for passive resistance like that is in- 
vincible. The task of forcing him to 
see that he must assume some respon- 
sibility for his fate, that in spite of 
adverse circumstances, social, economic 
and personal, he can find whatever 
Powers he has and use them, is a slow 
Process and only a fool or a charlatan 
pad claim to be always “‘successful” 

With such cases, , 
Then here is a boy of seventeen with 
coinnly contort oan 
me i ortable, middle class 
Ymptoms. as two most conspicuous 
» 4 speech defect that causes 


attitudes 


qettions of his whole body in his 


ey £0 speak, and a venomous hatred 


. 1 mother. The next ten years of 
Helping pe S°inS 0 be painful ones. 
_ oe m, since there is no money 
for oe psychoanalysis, consists 
Parents Pa part in enlightening the 
> both intelligent enough, but 





completely ignorant of the’ kind ‘a 
knowledge they need. 

The last case I shall- mention was 4 
really savage boy, so resentful of au 
thority that to meet the interference 
of a service guard by attempting to 
“brain” the guard with a chair, was 
to him a perfectly natural thing to do. 

I discovered that he was an only 
child with a Caspar Milquetoast father 
and one of those tearful mothers, and, 
+n an effort to curb him, they had sent 
him first to a military school and 
almost ruined him. He dominated 
them completely. 

Now, independence 1s 2 much nobler 
trait than docility. His independence, 
negative though his display of that 
precious trait had become, was, there- 
fore, something to work on. Through 
many consultations he came to see that 
respect for his elders, even though 
some of them were not worthy of it, 
made for greater peace and happiness 
for him than insolent affronts. He 
saw, too, how all his behavior had been 
motivated by the sole desire to draw 
attention to himself, that creating dis- 
turbances, abusing other boys, “get- 
ting teacher’s goat,” were the result 
of a “see what a tough guy I am 
technique hardly worthy of a chap 


schteen years old. 

"He had relapses that sorely tried his 
teachers (I am glad he was never in 
one of my Clases), but finally grad- 
uated. The latest report from the 
principal is to the effect that he is 
doing well at college and has become 
one of our loyal alumni. 


~ r 4 
» aX 
sit pre 
f ey 
oe erly! % 
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To say that all the boys with whom 


our committee works become well- 


adjusted young men is furthest from 
my intention. Some do suddenly 
change remarkably. for the better 
while under our direction. (Notice, I 


did not say because they are under our 


direction.) Others go through a stage 
where all their symptoms are agera- 
vated. We always get credit for that. 
If a boy is healthier, happier and f acing 
his problems more objectively after his 
consultations with us than before, we 
consider ourselves “successful.” We 
. are convinced that the job of the edu- 
cator is to help the student discover 
his own powers, to get the best that 
is in him, out of him. We concern our- 
selves not at all with whether anything 
goes into him or not. No matter what 
we say or write, the only real test is 
the contrast of the boy’s general make- 
up “before and after” his consultations 
with us. 
| Before I close, I would like to try 
to answer the perennial question— 
“Just what do you do with these 
boys”, a question meaning, “What is 
your technique, your method?” The 
answer that I always feel like making 
is that there is no technique hiatus, 
ever. Psychological guidance is not an 
exact science. To speak of a scientific 
individual Psychology is a “contra- 
dictio in adjecto.” Only what js 


common’ to all human beings is re- 


ducible to a science, Oedipus com 


plexes, inferiority complexes, compul- 
s10N neuroses and defense mechanisms 
abound, to be sure. But each individual : 





Bad as UNique and ii 4 
his. fingerprints ta compara, 
the Suidance of bitin “Ftempe ty 
science, as Physics - beings Te 
land into the cheap * Science I ty 
science which is one a of 
nicious influences in our a Der. 
depends upon the guide fs ture, 
methods. . “When the riche Upon hig 
the wrong methods, the lth We 
. ods work in the right way; ink ; 
WEOnE ‘man uses the right methods the | 
right methods work in the ae 
way.” | | "eg 
The general policy is, first, to win: 
the boy’s confidence, to establish tht 
“rapport” that comes of showing him | 


that whatever he has done or left u- — 


done, you are on his side agains dl F 
- adults, all teachers and especialy | 
against his parents. (When an ado- 
lescent is emotionally deranged, there 
is no time to waste sympathy on bi | 
parents. They are adults who bart 
had plenty of time to mature.) if | 
rapport is establislied, the boy will 
talk endlessly about his real prob say | 
problems that he never has ne i | 
conscious of before. - When bol 
port is not achieved by SF 
ogist, be can not help. | i: 
and better person can 8 ea | 
port,” however. Every guidan ot 8 
mittee ought to have 4s 4 % gh 
mature woman; often 4 e 
has reared healthy, well adjt 
dren herself, is desirable. W. 
important thing is that the 


helped. 


as 
e 


ne 
can’t hel often CA" hp 
P, she very child ef osevele inclines us to systematize 











; = to 
oth f° each | 
we feo . 






rt 18 establshed, the 
ee m behaviors not so 
fet 4 as seen the light r 
is new 
of regard for his ne y 
‘an £5 The task then 1s 
tor: 


fare. Unless the guide 
the boy discovers that 
lling the new path 
snd if the interviews are —_ oT 
swe oft it (with occasion stray 
ei, under his own guidance - 
aust be emphasized that mie ex 
tortations and appeals to will-power 
play no part. They merely serve to 
increase the boy’s sense of shame and 
suilt from which he is suffering too 
much already. Regarding this whole 
problem so far as the practical work 
of teachers is concerned, I know no 
better introduction than “‘God Helps 
Those —? by Fritz Kunkel. 
All depends on the educator. ‘‘What 
We are teaches above our heads,”’ while 
what we say accomplishes nothing by 


be is happier t#4¥° 


itself. The work of guidance, for that 
matter of any teaching, should never 
be a trade, a mere study of “methods. 
It must be literally a vocation or the 
educator is doomed to failure though 
he take all the courses, read all the 
books and “‘pass”’ all his students. 
When we read here’ and there of the 
kind of person that is needed for work 
with maladjusted people, we are apt to 
feel that only God could serve on a 
guidance committee. In every school, 
however, there are men and women 
who should be put on the work of 
teaching sinners instead of the ninety 


‘and nine. It is only needed to bear in 


mind that the sincere man OF woman 
in .this field, has one conviction— 
“These unhappy boys and girls must 
be helped,” never merely ‘I must help 
them.” 


Chairman of the Commitee 
on Student Personnel. 


Boys High School. 


STANDARDS IN ENGLISH PROCEDURE AT 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 


HD it profit an English depart- 
mo. to develop standardized 
it aia use of all the teachers? 
ae while to build in the stu- 

Hite h 
Om tee son, habits that carry over 
at ™ to term? Our experience 


a 


ia 
aS Re 


abits in their approach 


to the point, which apparently we have 
not = reached, of diminishing re- 
turns. -For, clearly, 
results when superior forms are gen- 
erally adopted, such forms as embody 
for teacher and pupil the best usages 
and afford a cumulative training in 
many desirable directions. So we have 
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ee 


aimed at inculcating good 
handling ‘ wt Manuscript 
school, emphasizin oe 
inheoe g that each recita- 
tia. 4 an English recitation: 
sien : Class in our own depart. 
€ Nave striven for a. 
= approach to the giving a 
an 
‘- ash 7 assignment, while many 
ot oh striven for a full realiza- 
ere the advantages of the socialized 
oe ion. We have, however, avoided 
kits ormulation that could impair th 
“4 nel or restrict the personal hut 
— r) 4s class by any teacher; in a 
So . e frame provided has been 
7 vse to set off, not crowd in, the 
Procedures, no matter h 
— the teaching plans or how dif. 
"tate oe of the weit 
kadiy' td Vsth, ene wo ic eeee 
hs 3 pupu in eve 
a a ies handle manuscript well. 
 - state document at Roose- 
palin —— an agreement 
mE, = s signatories as to the 
ee & desiderata; we look to it 
arter of our liberties: it has been 


in effect alm 
the school. paso he founding of 


TWELVE Dmections For 
WRITTEN Worx 
(Paper or Blackboard) 
The teachers hay 
following re 
themes, tests, 
eral written 


find the dir 


ections usef 

repari a 
Pe Paring acceptable pa Buides in 
thess: wales pers. 


ah € agreed upon the 
" 3 

tions for exercises 
€Xaminations, 


| Folla 
unless otherwise divedeng 
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and they Py 
subjects, 


Te issued b 
Yt 

Pply to write 
or 

Headin as 

two lines: 

Miss Adams 

Typewriting 4-6¢ 


Writte 
n On 
the fre 


"Ciba | 
in all 


Marion NEATLEIGy 7 


z October 17, 1933 
t the blackbo 

ard, thj : 
should be placed as high a ra: 
as the pupil can reach, or di . 


lin 
es should be placed at the bottom 


of the board. 


1. Penmanship counts. Write wel 
always, so that good penmanship : 

7 becomes a habit. Use pen and ink | 
in preference to pencil. Haves 


fountain pen, and keep it filled. 


2. Teachers will return slovenly work 


and will require that it be te- 
written. 

3. Turn paper like a page of 4 book 
unless otherwise directed. 

4. Write on the lines beginning wi 
the top line. 
gin at the bottom of 
at the top. Do not write 02 
last line or perhaps the last 
lines. 

5. Center your work. Le 
of white space all aroun 
usual eight-inch theme p? i 3 
One-inch margin, right and leh 
satisfactory. Do not ue 
however. Arrangement mn? of 
big difference in the appearan’ 
your written work. 


ave 4 bord 


bf 


. Leave 4s muc — j 
the pase * | 


On HF | 
4 








Il per cises are exercises in 
* In all your studies ¢X~ 
in complete 


; Almos 


pngiss usually 


best words. 


punctuate. 


1 Keep babes unfolded, if possibis: 
. lace @ title for written 
3, Always p 
work, except for letters that are 
prepared for mailing: This applies 
to every answer of a test and to 
all blackboard work. Number each 
answer with an Arabic number, in 
the marginal space, on the same 
fine with the title, as you will do 
in your graduation paper. 

9.A letter written as a school exer- 
cise and not prepared for mailing 
should have a title just like other 
written work. 


10, Skip a line after each title. Also 
Skip a line after each answer. 


ll. Underlining denotes change ‘of 
= ond emphasis. Do not under- 
— titles of written work, but do 

i etline titles of books or maga- 
Zines, ‘a: 

12, Pp; 
ae ay last name in the head- 
at a all tests (including Re- 
ieee as well as in 

a cards, program cards, 

Cards ca at tse sg 
te all papers or cards which 
pete " filed by your official 
sich Me by the office; for ex- 
> “ation NEATLEIGH 5-7. 

be Printed capital letters are to 


all 
Ser the same size, as in the 


who have taught in schools 
ed anarchy prevails, and 
i] receives 2 neW 
of directions in each class, will 
the avoidance of confusion 
these direc- 
e ensured 


Those 
where a tolerat 
where the same PUP 


set. 
appreciate 
—if nothing more—that 
tions for written work hav 
for our teachers and students. 
But this is only a beginning, for half 
a dozen regulations of form have 
underlain our classroom procedures; 
the administration has taken care at 
every stage, however, not to restrict 
variation that promised favorable evo- 
lution, or that served a valuable tem- 
porary purpose. We have never had 
‘conformity for conformity’s sake, nor 
omitted from our general calculations 
some allowance for special features 
that have been well thought out by the 
individual teacher and seasoned in use. 
But we have played the game of high 
school English as a team, not @ loose 
aggregation of talent. When Sammy 
Strang was fined, on an historic occa- 
sion, by Manager McGraw, he doubt- 
less considered himself a much mis- 
understood young athlete; for the sig- 
nal called for a bunt, and he had 


knocked a home run. But if ever he 
shaped into real champion- 
up to him to keep 
dstand and play 


was to be 
ship material, it was 
his eyes off the gran 


big league baseball with his team. Any 
English faculty that has been gradually 
disciplined, like that at Roosevelt, into 
far-reaching combinations that put the 
winning result before any chance lure, 
will find this parallel not inept. Or 
we may borrow a slogan from French 
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romance, and in our field of Operations 
rely on “All for one, and one for all!” 
The artist-teacher does not rage at 
restrictions, but works better within 
strict professional media. The stu- 
dents, too, have a way of recognizing calendars is to ¢ 

good pedagogy; they respectfully assist ference by adopt; , 
any orderly process that promises to Of Tessons in the = —— 
bring results for them; to experiments each term; thus i raat a 
at their expense they consent unwill- programming and shi tal 
ingly. Who can blame them? In no jg met with a ert 
one do they despise whim more than balancing of classes each term h tka 
in a teacher; and though for a time disturbed the regular Haat eal 
. 


erature and those bep} 


More text- 


they may find variation diverting, per- whatever change in teachers of Eng. | 


haps enchanting, they really do seem lish any particular pupil may encoun. 
to prefer a constructive simplicity, an ter because of program difficulties, be 
accumulative development, a scheme is everywhere subject to the same daly 
that soundly taxes both themselves and instruction, the same homework prep- 
the teacher. | aration. Nay, more, we have bes 
Since we at Roosevelt have been en- encouraged to place in each’ pupil's 
joying such response from our classes, hands a mimeographed copy ct . 
we accept all the more willingly the half-term’s calendar; if not, t a 
burdens of our system. What are these -well in advance the daily plans: a 
burdens? First, we are required to our youngsters may anticipate § rt | 
file our teaching plans in advance at assignments — reviews, tests, re | 
the English Office, on a form that calls what not—in a general pe 
for a short statement of each day’s in case of absence may se ft- 
Preparation. This “filling in of the little or no loss of the mare te 
boxes,” as we call it, compels an order- quirements. Should the ** enibl 
ing of the term’s work of each class. absent, the first assistants e pur 
No teacher in any school would care to instruct the substitute tO ie 
= nce et a can a 
endars at Eisdnvantg tec = bl rl oo pata a we Las 
first assistants to advise “ hes be eel. Na i 
covering of the essentials or oe poem meady, for 2 “f there o 
effective distribution or bite 2 more return, In schools" te? ‘ 


of lessons; thus we view each half- 
term together. By dividing all classes 
evenly into those beginning with lit- 


5 
ar ? tea ‘ } 
oY! 
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itt Sinni e ; ! 
Position, We 2 chieve : Ing With i. 


© readil | 
Another feature a te Transfert | 


Minimum of loss thy 


of: Where at le 


ae 
is on IN the clas 


q : 
y 





habits (0% * 
ts, sirable a etari irants) 20 
jgamen™ nce to sect ed prepa 
t cructor - porta at and -arrang - 
e 
og 1 geet DOH Ag, The in such oc of reports» OF SS 
ph, at ® hly ‘ tion, whethe bears success 
glue a rhorovs th close of fa ae mination, as 
sod dl il (pristed - first lance term seg very face.: aad 
i ; 
sp Je) a i writer has UP i it iS appropriate a men ‘a 
ut . n: ; ) 
ates ‘nsisting UPC"? son of the soct i 
ped worth the 10s if n re- our adaptation © verstressing of 
; nded that the ¢ he teacher’s part 10 a . 
eal OT suspended OF TE ther phase of our cen 
roced might be hen any day’s As in every Oo < caeegetiotl, though 
‘ore though, wen ral carried- trally controlled <a sd ee adet cal 
k was part of a gene ‘ns? no two classes may - ,dividual 


performance, him an increas- 
acquirement makes 


ingly valuable factor aD ‘the _ om! 
of any group. And it is to rm ; 
that the new teacher who may er 
taken grudgingly to our standar 


ve hi her first term, later, 
this regular habit of expecting each forms in = or - or more finely 
new stage of the English work, this on receiving on sais . 
ell ined classes, becomes a willing con 
care in noting down every feature of trained Clases, “Enelish club” whose 
the lesson—all this makes for adequate, vert! For, inan £0§ sJe in the 
intelige : thful members take a pride in 
gent preparation at home. Really, you : d rding of 
ttange as it may seem, boys and girls orderly transaction an — dee 
‘an be taught to like homework: not, their “business,” what mem a a : 
ae the sort of traditional com- profession can resist the en a 
ae consists of their putting in The reading of tha istaules * - : 
. effort on compositions that they page out of the local newspaper; where 
ees Certain the pedagogue each -ndividual is cited for his or her 
"nto his Waste-paper basket; but public achievements by a thorough- 
°K on a give-and-take basis, going reporter, who “respectfully i 
ast some part of their best mits,” however, over the modest title 


a, © Of Writing receives due recog- of “Secretary” (for a day). The re- 
statement of the lesson assignment at 


the close of the minutes is a good 


over lesson plan. 
For one thing, sefl . 
given to the next day’s work; a g00 


psychologic set 1s established. One does 
wot feel like tossing an assignment to 
a group of youngsters prepared to take 
down a carefully stated lesson. And 


Ss community and is 


see ¢ 
w.  - @ Measure of improving 


Necism 
ntration here the pupil and om fost teach. °2¢ follow-up from the transaction for everybody; for at 
know not what a day may ted ae 
absence is just another 44 aside Ce | 
It is in order, now, | 


er! 


Ny Our gradual discipline to- Roosevelt no costly litigation arises 


4 2 ‘pat ' ; ‘ 
day co aking record of each over just what the teacher did specify; 


‘8Qment is reflected in de- -the youngsters do not try to evade or 


~ Pa es. : 
— | 1 
er er eee 
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‘utilize instruction; instead. 
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cordially enlis they ; 
ted. If th are lish 
€ teach work O 
Paralle] classes, but = er has. ness> °° formas y and m 
ferent needs f s the dif. zed int ages attes 
each d; Of each as to assi Te May . | e, W ose P theif 
differently, perh 4ssign to unwor © conced ae he authors: ©, 
> Perhaps tthy ed ys dom ° heir 4 
most unready group a mi giving the Roosevelt Tesults are po te nib he freedom control, and ¢ i 
this is faithfully ; * minimal stint System; wi - it gy ¥ th i ; cation oug 
y indicated ts th 3 Weak or UNtraj It an OCeae ) cow t of elf-edu roofs 
utes, Again—and © min- be evid hed INStrycy Nog shiereme after al . the P 
writer , how well the Present js “nt—although 4 ie they ny play: For, ™ sts orking outs 
bee knows it!—if the ] éssons has 2 problem for any d Weak i- syst rest 10 hand fts in 
n laid down to ‘ not But the excel] ePartmenrt foe of permanent 
a nicety, with CeMent results ; Pek ye issuance Whether our CoB 
Proper all : “ and-tak SIN our ph. r life. € 
Owance for incentive, or into a i at ath play tend to x f i Jae at Roosevelt are thus 
Same any re Ny F rolled stan he reader and 


1 no other fauly 
ever belonged a 


wtihed We leave to t 


careful adj d 
adjustment to each youngster’s less members, And 
bers. And j ) 
observer to JUCEE- 


living interests—shis js revealed, and 
the teacher’s chair becomes canal that the writer has 
tential bench. 4 penti- or known of can such ; vatey 
ied Concentration of the: curric- . aching personalities be found as a 
ulum in two half-semesters, th — We have conservative 
for composition and the < € one progressives and modernists and tal 
esate the other for  tionalists; we have closely discipld| 
e, further eninewete nthoss dcl ; osely dia 
who, accepting a sitesestionsd se - Classes, and those allowed wide charter; 
department, would glorif on sa the we have abundant experimentation wl 
American theme w is r ‘a the young the most orthodox systematiatit 2. Uy the assignment book for 
2 (Baurdclaee een: er by producing Yet we have noted from term tou slenmenea arafeeon aecendlte 
volume as may 5 io Pooky sche, setneng ithe fea ten, ie _ towhat plan each teacher pref : 
Crown of a board wha rs goal and gain toward well-defined -_ —Minima expected: —— 
revealing person of student editors, The fledgling chairman on secretal] | 6 dsiearets am eat ; 
brightened by ty on every page, term one rounds later — a m legibly written in Lire 
from myriad cide - cage sreoenae ae - a | book kept for the omg 
Pamphlets, and “7 magazines and group that perhaps took awk b. Inclusion of rs a 
sketches and desi adorned with pen system in the beginning id sie date, cee, fae subject, 
lettered cover! Sns and a tastefully ceivably, after their wet ' method of Beusiey a and 
We return to th : tures with the all ie an aless the teacher t tls 5 | 
fore us at the _ © questions set be- struction offered by ° bess, © contrary, use ne S you to 
letter of oy, = Binning. Does the faculty of forty-five membels PaRes of your os e last few 
the spirit? J, x ye at Roosevelt kill together in an eighth ee fot €rsonal joallin book for 
Conformity? Are a crushed by where the teacher is Jess coh yg Spelled wor i" list of mis- 
youngsters sup- ground, more guide an af Fe j 


ere tedj 
Does the soc; ‘um or waste? where much of the P che OT or v Your English ro 
i ©m On time, 


tation ¢ { 
ake up governance springs from be Pass, 3 aVoidably lat 
che 


t valuable r Soe [yess 
. €- Silastic students thems¢ You CMove y 
Period : and € your 
s of Eng. skimpy class project boo Place them ; hat and wrap, 


rentative Suggestions for Procedure 


in the Classroom 
1, Have with you in class every day: 
2. Roosevelt assignment book.. 
b. A fountain pen and a pencil. 
c. Whatever textbook is being 
currently used. 









Vv se 
aluable time, withoy 


sults? Have all] the 
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- ge book, ope? 
, to the new Pas* an ' 
b. Any written homework Oo 
the day, ready for inspection. 
Prepare the headings ow yas 
day’s assignment. 
an the top of the desk all books 
and papers not needed for the 


lesson. 
5. Clear the floor aroun 
and the inside of the desk of papers. 


This is a personal and a civic duty. 

: The teacher may mark you for 
personal tidiness in this respect. 
Around vacant seats, clear the floor 
of litter. You can help to make 
the room atractive. 

6. Come to attention as soon as the 
bell rings. Do not wait until the 
class is called to order. That should 
be merely a formality. The bell is 

sufficient announcement. 

7. Duties of the pupil chairman if 
there is one: 

a. He sees that the boards are 
clean. He is brisk but polite. 

b. He calls the class to order 

| when the bell rings. 

c. He sees that the floor is 
cleared of papers, and in- 
spects the room from the 
front to see that it is per- 
fectly clean, so that not one 
scrap remains on the floor. 


d your desk, 
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d. If there are minutes, he calls 
upon some pupil secretary to 
read them and then asks, 
“Are there any additions or 
corrections?” These should 
pertain only to the contents. 
He may then say, “If there 
are no more additions or cor- 
rections, the minutes are ac- 
cepted as corrected,” (or “‘as 


read”); or he may have the © 


minutes adopted after mo- 
is tion, second and vote. Then 
?<he asks the teacher to give 
the new assignment if the 
teacher cares to give an 
assignment at this point. 
~e. Next, he announces the topic 
of the day and calls for dis- 
cussion, using his assignment 
book as a guide. He should 
be especially well prepared on 
the day he is chairman in 
order to be able to lead in- 
telligently. He should be 
seated when the conversation 
goes on without his direc- 


tion. Perhaps the teacher will Theodore Roosevelt High School. 


A LITTLE "TINKERING™ IN GEOMETRY 





find a pupil chai 
airman’ 
ice helpful i! 


onl | 
item d, NY through 
8. Duties of the secretary ; 
if | 
is one: TE thereti 


a. The secretary writes an ac 


‘count of the Englih wa | 5 


according to one of the 
model secretarial reports, us. | 
ing the third person, not the 
first. % 
b, The secretary who is to read 
the minutes should be ready } 


¥ 
i" 

zm) 
] 











the chairman calls upon him ~ 
by name to go to the front.” 


man, the secretary reads the | 

minutes and takes charge of 

the meeting. | 

9. If volunteering is asked for, of the | 
teacher gives you the privilege of | 
asking him questions, stand quietly 


f 
c 


and say what you think will On 
tribute to the day’s conversation. 1 
t 


| F figures could be constructed in 


Harry M. Love; | 


ALBEIT PLANE OR SOLID 


Se two thousand odd years ago, 
Euclid developed his “Elements,” 
as a vehicle for the teaching of logic 
to the scholars who came to study 
under him at Alexandria. By utiliz. 
ing the commonplace figures, familiar 


16 


to all from childhood, the impr 
Seometric figures arising from oe : 
combinations of points, lines, and 4 
faces (the same yesterday, todays © 
tomorrow), he built up 2 © oN 
scientific basis for the study of 108} 


A 
. 


wgbstract™ explain 


4 


too often reverse = 
hay * _— of inexti@, _ 
edures r0 ing feeling Oo 


8 
te hab dience, WS deser ren 
0 ° ut 
i lace geometric gures 4 
mmonp c and the 


‘ace tO make log! a 
: the “concrete dia- 


itt in our 
, and propositions found in 


In trying to renew the sequence 


tablished by Euclid, I sought a 


without delay, the moment } 


neans of getting students to really ob- 


- grve their geometric environment and - 


~ 1 recognize its reproduction in their text 
In the absence of the chair- | 


boks. After experimenting -with 


everything from paper patterns to ¢X- 
' 


tmsible hinged curtain rods, I finally 
hit upon the idea of trying to adapt 


the familiar “Tinkertoy”” to the con- 


‘struction of suitable classroom models. 
Some curious limitations and handicaps 
Were experienced. It was found that 


ich angles of other than multiples of 
Y-five degrees were required. 
nved lines also were definitely out 


q e . . 
, question, Again, there was an 


Si Sse 
“nt variation in the lengths of 


| tal] Fn rods, or dowels as I shall 


t of oe ier these and a num- 
, ting Se « t ortcomings, although 
to ROt Dre inker toy’s” application, 
‘i “hin Its use in the construc- 

4, Uetric untold number of valuable 

light e models, Besides, with very 


0 Re - ‘ 
Gy Couplings” and “clevises” 


Sm, "ade which will serve to over 


™m ; 
© of these shortcomings. At 


‘ wooden spools, 





“TINKERTOY” MODEL MAKING 
(Note: The Clevis and Coupling are 
“home-made” accessories: ) 


this writing I am sit ply passing ih ‘ 
few of the ways in which I i 
d the “Tinkertoy” 10 the class 


The genius of the reader = 
doubtedly uncover 4 number © 
och dreamed of. 


> 
others that I haven’t even 


16, rane collection 
“Tinkertoy” consists of a mdsthia 


5 dowels 
of varied-lengt} —_ drilled about 


‘ : oles 
; with suitable h 
their circumferen®™ the dowels. 
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vertices. The student will be asked 
to record in every case the sums of the 
interior angles, the exterior angles and 
the combined interior and exterjor 
angles, and to compare his findings 
with the number of sides in each case. 


(4) The theorems on proportion in: 


connection with similar triangles are 
greatly clarified by the use of “Tink- 
ertoy” models. (5) The Pythagorean 
Theorem is well illustrated with its 
three characteristic squares. (6) 
“Tinkertoy” models are helpful in 
“driving home” the comparison of 
areas of similar figures, together with 
the relation of the areas to the corre- 
sponding segments, (7) Transforma- 
tion of areas, as for example, 
lelogram into the rectangle, 
identical trapezoid contained 
has many possibilities, 


the paral- 
with the 
in each, 


(8) The con- 


struction of; *d Liat 

their ‘Measuring “plane fal md 
“common Perpendicular” to cere 
lines, and the diagram for the theo ¢ 
“A line perpendicular to each of me 
intersecting lines at their 
is perpendicular to their 
just samples of the Possibilities of 
“Tinkertoy” as a visual aid in Solid 
Geometry. (9) And last, the use of 
these models may serve to encourage 


ihedr al an 


plane,” are 


the student to do likewise and con- 


Mtersection 





on 


—— 


struct models for himself at home as : | 


a means of clarifying the problems pre- { rad complete realization, to make them 
“Tinkertoy,” he has to play with | 
match sticks, wires, or some other 


sented to him, even if, for want of a 


handy substitute. © | 
| Watrvace R. Knapp. 


James Monroe High School. 


CREATIVE SUPERVISION* 


cies word, creative, has been in 


frequent use in recent years. We 
have heard of Creative art, Creative 
reading, creative Writing, creative 
teaching, creative intelligence, Creative - 
imagination; the sub; 


ject of this article 
8 Creative supervision. 


use of the word,. creative, is 4 good 
sign. Its use is evidence that our phi- 
losophy. of education is not mechan. 
istic; nor is it a Philosophy of defeat- 


“This paper was read at the Twe 
Annual Meeting of The National 
Teachers of English, held at ¢ 
Hotel, Washington, 
December. 1, 1934. 


The frequent 





nty-Fourth 
Council of 


wer 
Ly. November 29. 
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. » for % 
ism. It does not admit failure; ; 


word 
the term connotes growth. The "hfe 
creative implies a quickening, # ~ 


ae - ° n 0. ‘|? 
8iving force. The chief ee 
Creative supervision is to stune™ 


growth. 


: e f° u ; 
The prefix super has had consider 


able currency, too, in recent gr 
There is the super-man, the supef Fe 
© word supervision is s0 od its 
Perhaps we need to be reminded A 2 
€tymological meaning — seeing 5 - 
aDove, and therefore seeing in P cred 
. ve. It ig wide-visioned and i 
Sighted, Supervision implies the p° 7 


aa ~- 


It 
tlook. 
pws d, distorted rt essential 
ues OF details. Creative SUP i 
ing, HOt a r potentiairt.. 
yision awa i j well releases t eit 

se supervise ‘ve work. SO 
tho nstructive 


ssengies for 60 g of the phrase. 


n 1S 
e 0 


NA bh 
creative teaching, whose fact Ae 
wwaken the potentialities of oY oa 
sirls and release their energy into 


critical, thinking, tolerant and social- 


minded human beings. Unless super- 


vision has social vision, it fails to be 
creative, 


As creative supervision is concerned 


_ With the improvement of society 
through classroom instruction, the 


— 
—— © 





i thy... of 


social philosophy of the supervisor ‘is of 


Considerable significance. The super- 


"ior who is merely an inspector may 
‘mphasize Precedent, tradition, routine, 
menorization, mastery of content, ex- 
tion, Prizes, competitions, disci- 
ie ee the technical and 
tude a study of literature—an atti- 
Slentat a at variance with the oc- 
mind and spirit and the truly 
an form of government. 
tive ; nal Supervision thwarts crea 
‘Tuction, Or the supervisor 
feedgy nase independent thinking, 
€Xpression, traiming 


| of; 8 Problem-solving, the spirit 


Tr 
aS 


pe “ry and experimentation, a 
2a & of literature for an evaluation 





5 
1S 


a ms 
b frame 
Pat entice - 
" eo) 
a” 


pian The social-minded super- 


i ion of 
visor iS concerned with the relation 
i ic struc- 

the school to a society; the basic s 


human experiences—and thus = 
ble boys and girls to live in a socia 


ture of whose economy 15 — 
thoroughly socialized. When i 
supervisor fretting about — bs 
paper on the floor, or the _ ‘* 
justment of window shades, — 
ing the chief point of the class ari 
sion, 1 am reminded of my +: 
School instruction. I think pa. 
Scribes and Pharisees who eed ra 
tated because they wors po 
temple rather than the ” best 
temple. It is fitting to ™ Age 
supervisors the words 0 ic tae 
Teacher: ‘““Woe unto you, re a 
tithe of mint and anise — ee 
and have omitted the welg a oa 
of the law, judgment, ms'™? 


ith." ) ee 3 2 2 
gg le supervision 1s pene 
respect for the ignite OO ear 
human personality, 90 bpm 

$. 

a hag id associated Wi 
ip, can 
2 educational scholarship : 
TE ad pervision crea 


make sup S 
cr i appreciation of che Pes 


, itality to the 
ion that gives Vi" ds 
ain per 
: rocess- In cert t great 
teaching P ts sought oh Br 
| ‘ , 
teachers, which they W sec- 
ersity W) bject mat  & 
sub) ; 5 
iated. es tances reer ruts 
ondary eae ch. It is the tea 
2 of Engi losophy of life that 
eh life, his phil 
wa 
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are essential; the subject matter taught 
is the medium of translating the teach- 
er's mind and spirit and character, 
Teachers of English are fortunate; they 
are free to select what will best ex- 
press their philosophy of life. 

It is the obligation of creative super-_ 
vision to establish the conditions under 
which creative teaching may be done. 
Teaching is creative when it expands 
the intellectual horizon, quickens the 
imagination, disciplines and refines the 
emotions; when it orientates young 
people in a changing social order, stab- 
ilizing by reason of its knowledge of 
man’s social history, but responsive to 
the demands of the current social 
order. Creative teaching and creative 
supervision imply a constant renewing 
of life—a sloughing off of the old; 
they imply activity that breaks down 
old cells and creates new ones and 
thus effects progressive evolution. 

While the ultimate goal of creative 
supervision is to affect permanently the 
lives of boys and girls, its immediate 
goal is the development of a group of 
professional workers who attack their 
problems like artists and scientists, free 
from the shackles of routine and tra. 
dition, moved by the spirit of inquiry, 

Creative supervision accepts the scien. 
tific attitude and is animated by the 
spirit of scientific inquiry. Creative 
supervision is an accomplished fact 
when teachers translate h; 
sional ideals into the daily 
of the classroom. 


gh profes. 
Procedure 


The creative supervisor is somewhat 
like an orchestra leader—not the acro- 
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batic leader of the 
more like a Toscani 
score, who gives eye 
Opportunity, and 

good playing du 
quietly and unob 
efforts on secur 
harmonious production, comparable in 
a school situation to a 
directed that both teachers and pupils 
every day participate in a program of 
activities that ensure the harmonious 
gtowth of all involved. Creative super- 
vision implies dynamic leadership. It is 


Creator} + 


ni who kno 


Ws 


trusively centers his 





y » bur ] 


ty instrument te 
€ fecognition, He 


ing a beautify! and 


department s) 


e 
1 the teacher to take orders from th 


active and progressive, constantly 


pressing forward, to find new mean- 
ings and new values in the experience 
of learning. 


What tests may we apply to dis-. 


cover whether or not supervision is 

creative? “s : 
Here are a few for measuring the 

Creativeness of supervision: 


1. Do teachers experiment? 


e* ns aa 
2. Are they promoted to positi0 | 


requiring leadership? 


3. Do they write for publi 
for productive scholarship to 
of the evidences of creative 


4. Are the teachers unmistakabYy 
moving toward the ree 
their highest possibilities? 1°¥ 
is: is there growth? is there # 
sence of fear? 

5. Is the teaching actually aie 
an impress on the _ lives 
boys and girls so that they be . 
4 Tecognizable stamp? _ a 


i the 
The creative supervisor knows 


power in for- censthr ail the weaknesses of the 


the teachers al the 


: ilds their 

,, Have the Pp? teachers supervised and buil 
plating rograms so that each teacher can do 
choo! . Auence of the mechan- a best work. One teacher's oe: 
«Under the influe ychology which point is the presentation of lyric 


are S 
omustic P . “ he 
and at Aue ation during t 


hrough 1 ad- 
e eat a theory of yw ell 
ast gene took root that might W ‘ 
ministration the public schools, 


isastrous tO 
pees ‘res, in his recent report 
Dr. Counts writes, 
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i n. 
nn “Social Foundations of Educatio a 
“According to this theory, , 
Counts continues, “it is the duty 0 


sic poetry; another can we — 
people in creative writing an ma 
late them to free and genuine - 
- sion. Another teacher has a _ " 
directing dramatic productions an : 
leasing in boys and girls their _— 7 
desire for dramatic expression. on 
another teacher has a — 
imagination that enables —s — 
shall ilustrative materials . —— 
the teaching of English. Su brome 
ers should have the aon be : i 
give each one his f 
ood departmental organt 
that each teacher does 


tea 


had of the department, or the head of 
the department to take orders from 
the principal, and so on from level to 
level of the supervisory hierarchy. As 
itesult, in many school systems teach- 
ing has become largely a matter of 
folowing instructions received from 


ments that 
portunity. G 
zation means 


can do best. In the ae, 
ome official not immediately responsi- om _ six years, boys and tee 
ble for the work with children. s h a régime will have aah ; 
“The tendency was no doubt accel- SY". ces—much to be preferred mn 
“ited by the ideal of efficiency derived * ae tic routine that ignores 
mM big business and by the spread ms = of the group. 
‘Re so-called objective tests. A P° pee 
. System thus took on the aspect matter of know10 
Ret 4 and intricate mechanism de- acinus 
tition» ams ©n to the younger gen- roblem that 
ss rain reading habits, number ing 
‘aphy hie he facts about geog- is forever 
ry and civics.” er b 
ae hak “upervision may be best de- op i 
forms ‘etms of the functions it per- human relatio 
| of the at are the ways and means ers wh 


Pr . r s k 
rt ~~ _ tive supervisor? 
on Pee : 
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. Ne of 1 Under the direction of. a asa 
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professional activities, smugly compla- 
cent. It often seems a futile thing 
to try to bring them back to the ideals 
of their youth. They need the pigeon- 
scarer, described in Mr. Weaver’s poem, 
The Pigeon-Scarer. There is a group 
of teachers who can do nothing unless 
their vanity is flattered; they are sensi- 
tive; they wish to dramatize every sit- 
uation with themselves in the leading 
role. There are teachers lacking in 
imagination; every possibility in a sit- 

uation must be diagramed for them; 

the means of realization must be pro- 

vided by the supervisor. They could 

not take a message to Garcia, unless 

they had a blueprint. 

There are the teachers who react ad- 
versely, no mater what js proposed. 
Their minds are active to find good 
reasons why a thing should not be 
done. Such teachers can effectively 


chill the enthusiasm of 


almost any 
supervisor, 


There is no magic formula for suc- 
cessful social relationships. This much, 
however, is not debatable: fear must be 
Cast out, for fear js damnable. To 
each teacher must be 8iven freedom 
of choice and responsibility in an en- 
vironment composed of othe 
responsible individuals. 
magic formula, 

Fortunately, 
has one or m 


r free and 
If this be a 
make the most of it. 
almost every supervisor 
ore teachers who have 
creative intelligence and imagination 


and who are restive under any regime 
except one of creative supervision. 
Such teachers leaven the lump of the 
department; they are the salt that gives 
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savor to supervision, 
figure of speech, 
And what of the 
supervisor? He should 
skined ‘that he is 
Ness, OF awareness of 
nor can he be s0 se 
everything on a basis 
loyalty. No department can flourish 
unless there is a bedrock of educational. 


of Personal 


to Change my | 


Personality of the 
Not be so thick. 
Cking in Sensitive. 
People’s reactions, 
Nsitive as to put 






work sheets, ‘ding every 
va are all available, providi a tan- 
«work, f its department wit : 


§ 
, r 0 e ’ 
~ membe hat is being done 1n 


cational thought—all these harhare 
“supervisor's way of shaking 


public. But nothing takes the place 


a leader sometimes shakes 


atulates 
savements of he ds with a player and congr 
achiever and hands his artistic perform- 
he fin ent is alive him publicly om Ais artist E and 
7 pa depart s every induce- Similar recognition 1s set 
4 grou? he ofuce ioftet _“ and pro- ance. educational organizations. 
7 owns I teachers 4 ble are just 1m ona 5 departmental 
SD gent the reading i It Favorable notice in ; ssid, Gee 
: n that jo : display of a 
io gagazines, CURES Oa ulletin, the disp rk of a 
ks, BBA ™ atisfy the am comment on the wo 
i omplacent and s ‘ses of study, of ane lifies the best of edu- 
the best outline lass that exemp th 
tions. The Pes £ work, student cla are the 


and social philosophy to which every 9 gible evidence of W 4 answerlie “the 
procedure can be referred in q fine, f ach classroom anc 3 dvocated pro- 
impersonal way. No group of indi- | : criticism that certain ri ‘ 

viduals can accomplish noble ends, un- J cedures are not piactica ‘- atoione 
less sincerity and unselfishness control, | Animated discussion “ te 
No department is professional unlessa problems in the English office, a sisere 
spirit of good will prevails, regardless luncheon table, wherever ‘ 1 
of differences of opinion... The crea~ | met is a reliable index of a live us 
tive supervisor welcomes adverse criti } professional zeal. In fact, the office 0 


indi der- 
of a word or two that mre PI z 
standing of work conceived ‘wit — 
inati cu 
ligence and imagination and exe - 
‘th skill. The teacher respo 
wi ‘ ach . 
quickly to the appreciative comm 
that shows — ae fa 
f the su 
The nature 0 a 
department is indicated by the 





cism and regards it not as an attack on 


a person but an attack on a sare : 
Perhaps the supervisor’s chief duty — f 
| Wated lear 


is to break up complacency, i 
create a fine professional zeal t 
balks at nothing. , 
I make a plea that each teacher es 
with each child, not with a is 
children, and that each supervis0 


; utapy | 
fuse to generalize about people “al 
Proach each teacher as an individ’ — 


and help the teacher to cap lie 
best abilities in the interest of ho 
of the race, that is, young peoP le, Tha 
have not yet come into a full ee 
tion of their possibilities. th 


Ae 
he creative supervisor makes 


° 4 é y 
English Office a friendly, attract” 
Place where 


discussion g 
Clearing ho 


e ® of BP 
it is the natural thing f sia 
toups to assemble. It - + ie 


Use for the best thinking 


| %e supervisor fails unless it provides 
-“Pportunities for the teacher to learn 
| ftom his co-workers in a highly mo- 
| ning situation. When teach- 
Bae truly professional in spirit, they 
J Mnfest the spirit that lawyers, doc- 
uy Ee artists, have toward their work. 





22 Of the whole department 


mis 4 3° 


departmental meetings 
Are they real discussion 
study problems and att wt 
Do the teachers particip 
the discussion? Are 
Ww 
related to the day’s 
mental conferences ™ 


Id. 
5 that are he 
; groups that 
— 
ttempt solutions: 
aa ively in 
ork? Do depart- 
ke teachers hold 


: eem? Or 
~ higher est 
: . ssion 1n . iven 
Ty “" teachers invite criticism of their their aes devices, 81 
aa and accept comment without are they i questa chal 
Nifest: z. a ics_ that ? 
BH ey Ke 1 disagreeable sensitiveness, ao = are a few reat asia 
ot ° er epartm = % 
me to - : one 
| Non, ae teaching) A, prob lenged the minds ia the results of a 
: on ‘ the ° 
Be Discar..: A discuss! - > piven to the - 
| bod one Supervision recognizes est in silent mre: the effects 
4 and °F and gives it due attention entering class - study, hom- 
Wf “Ward. Creati ision the course k 
a * Creative supervi n the ; xt-books, 
) ‘way, ¢ P - y s grouping, text" 
| to g Nerous and encourages gen ogencou hin methods. 
: Us g ating, A unit £ work for ex- daptation of teac § <n ait 
es cl pl ° too a new ; ‘dences and Instan 
pa: Planned, presenting a new _ Eviae “ag in the Depart- 
bo ation s the Good Teaching 
Meg nit of Materials, deserve 
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ment. A discussion of this topic 
followed a month of depart- 
mental visiting, teachers inviting 
other teachers to visit them, 
singly and in groups. 

A discussion of the ways and 
means by which the scholarship 
of the entire school might be im- 
proved, and the special contribu- 
tion of the department of Eng- 
lish, 

The Adaptation of the Course in 
English to the Gifted or Superior 
Pupils, | 

A Discussion of the “school 
within the school” organization, 
and the relation of the depart- 
ment of English to such an or- 
ganization. 

One of the marks of Creative super- 
Vision is the use made of objective 
measurement as a means of measuring 
results and as an instrument of experi- 
mentation. The objective measurement 
of work 


should supplement the sub. 
jective est 


imate. Neither tells the whole 
story, but certainly 


objective exalya- 
tion has the merit of 


being impersonal. 
Standardized tests, 


rating schemes, ob. 
jective devices of all ki 


nds, provide for 
an intelligent and scientific attack 
upon the problems of teaching by both 


the teacher and the supervisor, It is 
"not enough to use objective mea 
ments. The scores should be inter. 
preted, their implications Clarified, and 
the results published. 
Objective tests are a useful super- 
visory device, for they enable the 
supervisor to compare the achievement 


sure- 
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of a particular sc 
achievement, 


sonal judgmen 


They furnish an incentive to both 
teachers and Pupils to comp 
their own records. In the 
social order, the competit 
others will be replaced by 
with one’s self, 


hool With Standard 
They Provide an im 
ton a teacher’, Work, 


Merging 
ion with 
Competition 


It is a wholesome sign in the depart. 
ment when there is much Visiting of 
one teacher by another. The desirable 
attitude toward criticism is that of 
the artist who paints his picture, hangs 
it on the wall, inviting criticism. 

In Theodore Roosevelt, a group 
teaching the seniors visited a teacher of 
a senior class and then met with the 


teacher immediately after the class and — 


discussed the recitation. Each teacher 
had a rating sheet, listing questoe 
that indicated how to evaluate the reci- 
tation. In the conference after oe 
each teacher stated what he of 4 
thought was the chief objective Fs 
the enabling objective of the a ¢ 
tion. .Then the group appa id 
recitation in terms of the wee 
As the recitation was designed Re 
velop thinking power, the B eee 
of the question was in order. te 
point discussed was the motivatio® n- 
the lesson or recitation. The pr 
ment for the next day was cons! A 
and evaluated. The experience ¥¥ 
Profitable one for the entire ie : 
Creative supervision makes ee. 
teacher Participant in the selec 1, 
Of books. It makes new books 4%? 


«og due 
able fo, €Xamination and givés 










Cle with 


|‘ The supervisor who is a leader d pupils are thinking and 
— in the school has more prestige with teachers an 


. it- 
— ionships. But at any rate, the visit 
Re ee cell r should be a good lis- 
et . ing superviso ber 
mn are an active though silent mem 
poi gtb00 S. po wns of Keeping rs noup. The il hee 
: - , a nodes Fe . 55 : ‘ve and takes his cue from the 
hooks 1 * touch wit hoos- unobtrusi 
, ee 1 rogress. 
ais Books of ie *s work situation he finds in progr 
+ in : 
in re erest 


int 
1g give them more 1 ‘cor iS concerned 
; ative superviso 
The cre 


1 organi- 
f the schoo 
with every pussy every teacher to 
: d encourages 1 4 
a rt of the school as 
feel himself bg ‘ior eomitiian. te 
| ’ Not ns r. . . 1 bs 
hl should be alien to ile — would do in a given <a lessons 
: h classroom de- as demonstra 
The efficiency in e€ac £ Necessary ‘ al and 
truancy, ble is the natur 
nds on how the problems o e, more valuable —_ 
sts, discipline, trafic, wks = participation of the — is 
room, the assembly, are solved. The — work of the classroom. sacs hi 
supervisor should lead in effecting close the be construed as approving 
tooperation between the department not to 1 monopolizing the discus- 
and the whole school, which should be supervisor lass. But it is doing what- 
‘unit with unified, correlated activi- sion of the class. 


i € 

The best demonstration lessons ar 

y 

those that grow easily = — / 

out of classroom visits. po ° 

discussion, a question asked, may a 

ity tot 

the supervisor the oportunity ee 

the class and demonstrate Ww 


ag. It may be the age-old gee 
’ department, doing. It 


——_ 
, e meaning 
i £ Hamlet’s sanity, or th 
Supervisor who visits a class o 


ive study 
; or a comparatiy 
‘ould become one of the group. The a lyric poem, kh Times and The 
Usion 


Yo . 
should be complete. There of The New or overcoming the habit 
ould be no anti-social situation-with Daily News, rd by word, or a recent 
7 UPEtVisor, a lone individual, on of reading WO 


enario 
t, or the s¢ 
side of the group. It is unthink- _ radio ee versus pose 
wet * teacher should take clerical Treasure of subordinate ¢ 
otk in 


the uses 
e EY or € 
the ¢] © * classroom and do it while story; 

Clase : 


Py r who con- 
ions. Any sUpervis® 
ee e e 0 r 
ico reciting. It seems socially  juncti ; 
"Possible 
h 


g chiefly to desk-work 
mn . tng in the ment 
at a supervisor would demas f participa” gm 
ke Notes i vs f a dis- instead ° 
“Ussion i 5 Uring a Visit. J a 


fate 
1 deserves the 
: e schoo take 
In h ervisor activity © which will surely over 
} %i, Y well-bred person w “ea visits, where 
ind ee Stoup—he takes part — Patil classt pate have maintained 
(yr , Sally in the discussion vali teacher art ship, conference is a 
Ne obs aay Anything to Coney _g sincere 
“TVes € amenities of social re 27 
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> i all 
; open mind on 
ith what ment, one newt: t pe sepesdnies 
ec t and 
oi d.” matters of me limit to the influence 
e shall be judge" and there is no limit to the Mir the 
, hievement Oo t on teachers. It 1s 
, rowning a¢ he can exer 
“ 
ut the 


ten- 
sion is the creat” ‘ te awakening and the release of all po 


matter to look forward to. It is an eX- use as an effective aid in 
change of opinion, with free, fearless vision Creative, 
expression on both sides. Where a 

written comment on a visit is in order, 
it should be a friendly, human docu- 


Makin g Super. 


3 
No supervisor With inte] 


ligence 
imagination wil] issue h Pl 


ulleting and 


sas . in teachers that is des 
. wie in the departme tial power in ‘ : 
circulars that are stereotyped and por ght pint Selle miracles can be The consummation to be desired is the 
ment, free from stereotyped expres- functory. They will, of course be ight SP 7 Without the right uickening of the spirit. The Ss 
sions, and promoting a relation of a high standard of typing or mimeo. (Ce succeeds and the pro- aie should be capable of leadership 
confidence between both teacher and graphing. They will challenge atten. sith 0° 
supervisor. , 


° ile. “ = th d ull the 
. roup 1s ster a Saaeike Gh 
fessional life : erly 1 the depart- potent enough oO imsp 
With the right § 


iocre, or the brilliant to 
blems are solved and the de- lazy, the medioc 
ment, problem 


is best efforts.” . 
tment becomes an integrated whole a geen eevee a 
-aiie for clearly defined goals. 


ision in one 
| ose of creative superv 

like: fo nate Boe: CT te rd would be growth. 
I shou q , anks word, that wo rae 

of a teacher who belongs to the r s te chief concern is to rout tea 
of the supervised. It is the teacher’s My ¢ ¢ their complacency. It was 
conception of creative supervision. Out, ‘OF who said, in Bishop Blou- 

“The crux of the whole matter is the eee ology, the final word: 

3 
| tltionship between the supervisor and ram's b . 
the supervised, If a supervisor Comes - the fight begins within him- 
to his work with a record of fine, When 


; lf 
scholarly achievement, with an un- él 


tion and arouse interest by arrange. 


It is inconceivable that one who ment and by a human quality that 


supervises creatively should not be creates understanding. The points 
vitally interested in research. It is made, the values emphasized, may go 
undoubtedly a creative function; its far in developing group thinking in the 
purpose is to discover and clarify prob- department and group attitudes. The 
things of the spirit as well as routine 
matters have a rightful place in depart- 
mental bulletins. : 

One way of relegating the necessary | 
routine to its proper place is to have 
a departmental handbook in which 
matters of routine and school and de- 
partmental policies are accurately set 


lems; to assemble and interpret data; 
. to formulate results and publish them 
in departmental bulletins and in pro- 
fessional publications. A graph show- 
ing the result of a test or the outcome 
of an experiment makes a convincing 
appeal both to teachers and pupils, 


In large schools, where the number 
of teachers in a de 
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| ing, God 
deniabl h th A man’s worth something; 
i ip into © power as a teacher, with an : 
partment may run down. When routine matters slip om 2 toops o’er his head, ‘ ial 
. <3 ime and Mhusiasm for the rofession of teach- Sr -ween his feet 
to thirty, forty, fifty, or more, espe- their proper place, both ti oh ing, with 4 ; P as Satan looks up betw 
cially where double or over-lapping energy are released for matters req my | recogniz WSs aabviat-s nlagie fa both tug— middle; 
e e § . é e < > 
sessions reduce the number of Stroup ing initiative and study. It is econ? ... " Superior teaching, with a ho Lee himself, i” the mi 
conferences, a supervisor can accom- to have a departmental hand boo mi “sité to improve conditions the soul wakes nitile 
: C — 
plish much through departmental cir- In some school systems, t¢4 fre 8 asc cis Pupil alike—the teach- d grows Prolong that 
. ° r z bs . e * bs 
culars and bulletins. In these com- are rated at the end of each term; lated with him will feel the in- And 8 his life! , 
— ; anein'a heir pro Kation whi through : till the life 
munications, anything and everything quently the ratings affect the! 7 “€a Can come only from leave growins 
may be grist for the Supervisor’s mil] Motions and their salaries. Eve? re L. Of real POwer, ere wel” 
: a. WwW | et “ to Cc 
—a book eda. = comment on aq these two items are not involved, re complet c SUpervisor be a person of , §. CENTER, 
Bt A a about jg much more important, : “A e | of _ “incerity, an unspoiled sense . t of English. 
€ meetings, radi — ‘ n ‘a IC E en 
a .“ : 88, Fadio programs, morale, is involved. In estimating fr | bappit 2 of a 8enerosity which can ‘rman, Depart® h School. 
motion pictures, plays, a {Quotation ratings ¢ _— hers, the sUP® Puly P “ Chairm ele Hig 
. | 8S to be given teachers, ity) °Q th and reward achievemen Roosev , 
that is 2 propos, a comment ON asuc- ys, ae . eros! g eodore 
Visor’s his Gen Part of 
ful vo; f ; k sense of justice, : Of members of the depart- 
cessful piece of committee wor » the is discernment of characters el. ° 
minutes of a departmental conference ability to evaluate teaching are on tH? 
—all these are materials for Circulars J recommend that supervisors be rate 
and bulletins which the supervisor will 
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On the basis of 


F yisauigs rate | 
their ability t° | 












THEMATIC HISTORY: A MET 


ETH 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


government by and for the chosen 
OD OF REV 
HISTORY EW 


+. the reply to the 


the 
few, it lost sympathy among 
re the steps deemed 

rents. 10 


es; because in favor- 
. what they — a on ey landed and com- 
. 7 colon! ression- ote to. ing the ° the 
. n be- hf turned away 
OC ENTEY the teacher is at a has learned, Any member f | sit 0 the rs sea mercial classes, 
loss to know what device might has the right to challenge 2 the clay g, Amer of the apathy ? 
furnish a new vitalistic approach to " 


. COnten. cause 
tions of the speaker-student Thi | renet d Fox; the cost’ 
Procedure develops a sense of rivalry ’ Burke, Pitt an 

se « 0 
creates a spirit of toleratj , 


to the British, distance 

ss On for the of the wat + gupplies) ‘por 
Opinions of others, and arouses intd. | from the base of sul oe 
lectual curiosity. iis of trade, fighting saa 
‘familiar ground and above . 
sccount of the French od . 
of the § 4 The power of the National go 
; ernment was unequal to the com 
plete execution of any statutory 

purpose, foreign or domestic. 

8. The Constitution provided an 
effective government, held free- 
dom in check of law, and pro- 


the review of old material. The pres- 
ent day emphasis upon: the unit plan of 
study leaves the old hackneyed method 


of chronology as the mode for re- 
view. 


support of a population . = 
was agricultural; because re rf 
oring the concentrating 0 
power in the national — 
ment, ran counter to spirit - 
sectionalism and local indepen : 
ence which it took two more gen 
erations to abolish. 


12. The first administration of Jeffer- 
) son was successful in every fe 
spect. 


e e a of 
13. The second administration ‘ 
Jefferson was marred by schism 


|; and minis istry, the spirit 
ais 


Below are submitted theses used in 
American and Modern History, They 
may be revised to suit the needs 
individual teacher, 


In order to arouse genuine interest 
in the review work, thematic history 
a8 a review procedure, was employed 
with much success, Thematic history 
may be defined as the procedure in the 
study of history which requires the 


student to submit evidence, 
facts, 


THESIS FoR AMERICAN History 


(Colonial Era to Civil War) 
evaluate 
and deduce conclusions in favor 


of or against theses submitted for his 
consideration, 


1. Under the auspices of the Stuart | 
Kings, permanent English settle- 
ments were established in Amef- 
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The student is required to recast in 
his own words the theses presented by 
the teacher. The theses are to the 
student’s store of kn 


ica. Industrial conditions in Eng- | 
land, the commercial rivalry "i | 
Spain, opposition to the ner 

system of the Stuarts, and the ¢ 


vided, on the whole, the most 
successful attempt ever made in 
the world’s history to reconcile 
the conflicting forces of liberty 


the ranks of the = 
. e the . 
, conspiracy 10 
me massing of new war = 
in Europe, shadows of whi 


reached our shores. sas the 
and authority, is little reason 
. of: ; ere 1S ar 
Owledge what a sire for liberty of beliet eee o | , With Washington as chief execu- 14: it ta to be proud of the W 
steel structure is to a skyscraper. It ship, were the chief influe i nics | “Ve, the Hamiltonian system 
furnishes the skeleton or Pegs upon the establishment of the colomh | ! 
which the student may affix the details 


and Consequently present 4 well- 
rounded knowled ge of the subject, 
The proclivity 


for argumentation is 
strong in the adolescent yout 


colon: 
III, British control of the 
ies was defective. 


% 
‘4 
: 


¢ 
Before the appearance of George | 


y 10, 
— His 
. To the able ministry of W. 1 


Made a safe and solid basis for the 
‘stablishm 


ent of our Republican 
8°Vernment, 


U : 18th Century closed with the 


£1812. The record of the i 
re) : 
test is one of a a 
al incompetence, a 
th Jack of national prepara 
e 


iod of 
the period 
ote of ose 
low credit fot | Muted States at peace with all 15. ee history from i” 
delight is ev; h and Pitt, one must al a f *€ Powers whose interest and ne 
great delight is evidenced When an op- the striking expulsion © 1 
portunity is presented for one 


‘ to sup- 
port or reject a Proposition, in the same 
manner that an attorney argues a ean, 
tion in a court of law. 


A thesis is presented to th 


‘on 
- The American Revolutio 


French from America. 


@e 


re 
Provoked by the terms of OF 


. 
‘ 


was : 


nS 

L 
Ee 
. 4 


sessions in the new world and 
a Wats and rivalries in thé 
World, threatened to reduce 


econd war W! drew 
7 ‘as Presidency of An 
to 


e am i ca- 
ackson 1s expansions Be 


of the central 
tion of the Pov os of the Su- 
Tle? * Lats and a: ‘Country to the condition of a yernment deci t da develo: 
© student ville’s legislation {Mere Make-weight in the balance g° e Court, an 
and he is asked to defend or reject the es s plan. ‘ecstion — 1 of 
idea by presenting the facts * *rotest — nullificati 


Which he 
30 


resistance — independence» 


ler a! 
— 
_— 


“opean politics. f 
, Qderalict Party passed out © 
“ence Cause in favoring * 


Prat of industry beyond the Mis- 
men 


sissipP!s 
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16. The turbulent events of the 


Great 
in Europe Ww? 
French Revolution and the rise and 


regimes i con- 
. thority ws e which to 
tion Was Carried to the ¢ e au 


17. 


18, 





-.atn-—the power 

| rem ‘ Britain” © tjnental statesmen 

22. When Pierce spoke lichtl, West. hich ii t pation’s elected rep temporary ery aes _ 

fall of Napoleon’s domination in Prosperity, he struck = ; Of oy, ested ma ruehh seemed the le oe lieeiiadt ita a 
Europe exercising so powerful an of the Compromise of se Note J agent at VES: pérat of the ow Europe. Bus British Govern- 
influence over the domestic and truly a business man’. acs 50 ,, The © 5 tually ended the r of Metternich the sce thin aes 
foreign policies of the New Amer- 23. The Kansas Nebraska Bill ‘ Broa” France. eoninntd ment appeared to chec 
ican republics for a quarter of a plicitly repealed the Missous | {ytion 10 rnment fell be 
century, had their aftermath in 


the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. 
The three events in Adams’ ad- 
ministration illustrating from dif- 
ferent angles the sectional oppo- 
sition to his broad policy of na- 
tional control were the Panama 
Mission, quarrel with Georgia over 
the Indian lands, and the tariff of 
1828, : 

If Jackson brought joy to the 
hearts of the nationalists like 
Webster, Adams, and Clay in his 
determination to maintain the 
authority of the Union, he disap- 


compromise, Politically the meas. 
ure was of the utmost importance 
for it gave an immediate impetus 
to the formation of the Republi. 
can Party. 


Mopern European History 


1. Despite the admiration with 
which the French philosophers re- 
garded the British monarchy of 


the 18th Century as 2 model of © 


political freedom and liberty, it | 


was in fact both corrupt and op- — 


pressive. Then too, the spirit of 
pi “ 
reform seemed for a time as 4 





-_— 


4 


W ictions 

th the s ord; the predic 

t Marat and Robespierre were 
is sup- 

lized; militarism had ) 

re ‘ 


planted democracy- 


The Wars of Napoleon served a 


purpose which their prime ae 
only incidentally had at heart, the | 
transmission of the revolutionary 
heritage to Europe. 


. Excepting the ill starved colonial 


exploits, we may pronounce the 
first consul’s government and 
achievements eminently. success- 


ful, 


= i i tances 
tions or fortuitous circums 


d de- 
than to love of democracy am 
) i an. 
votion to the rights of m 


. The main ele 
" of Metternich’s fortunes were th 


se e to 

of continental reactionaries, he 
es 2 a as 
suppress liberalism, 1t W 


her to commercial considera- 


ments in the decline 


itain, 
foreign policy of Great ~~ 
the Greek insurrection, an 


i move- 
ave of revolutionary 
w 


ments. 


iti ts in 
11. The immediate political resul 


‘on were 
‘al Revolutio 
the Industri land. 
inted them in h: . . mising in Great 7. Outside of France the sovereigns similar in France and cape" ddle 
pointed them in his no less posi- tive and as pro but from of Europe were almost without In both countries, ined in- 
tive determination to defeat their Britain as in France; bu : ; : : ‘ch and obtain ; 
“+. args fright- *xception reactionaries determined class became ric der a 
Program of economic and finan- the island Kingdom it was tio" t d eure, legislature uncer 
. -al er It of revolution © bolster up the theories an fluence in the egis both 
. Cial centralization. ened by the tumult o Practices of th Ce , bi + tonal monarchy- 
! 19. In more senses than one, the birth across the channel. OF the 15th Century; constitute er middle class 
| the Estate "t many of their subjects in the ies, the UPP itical 
. of the great democracy came in 2, The convocation of the aon countric*s r classes politic 
| h cd beh h warrant Years between 1789 and 1814 had efused the lowe that the 
| the years of the early thirties with General was the deat oe earned : ones ‘th the result tha 
| Jackson at the helm of state, the Divine Right monarchy — m ned from the French in one rights Ww! ed readily to demo- 
| 20. The seven years between 1833 and France. It means that abe _ sy °r another the significance latter ae ciate agitators. 
| 1840 were crowded with impor- had failed; the kingdom 2 * Popular sovereignty, individual cratic and s 3 esti 
| tant events which marked the cul- bankrupt; no half way refer a and national patriotism The democratic “ + political 
—_ ; whi ; itatio 
| mination and decline of the pitiful economies would do 2°”’ ‘Ch Were unmistakable signs of itself in the a anti-slavery 
em era. . the revolution was at hand. , “ONntrary determination. democracy» _ the various at- 
| 21. By the victorious conclusion of tion 0° "0 Preserve the domestic and for- yement, 1 ‘stress of 
| the War with Mexico, the bou " By the transforma Nation4 ign pe = aed mo ro relieve the dis : 
d £ Texas was determ; d ” Estates General into the France Peace became the watc tempts classes, a0 d in the wy 
ary 0 €rmined for ‘ bly, Ff count : eactionary e lower sty ection 
good. California and New Mexico eT aca pee ae p rH Urope = sign of r ; as reforms a the eal ey 
were acquired and the slave ques. some tO eam chy >. e | others eligious toleration, univ 
Poses, a limited monarchy Power which above all othe® reg 
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AN Epocu or CHANGE. 
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UR cosmos is passing through 2 fore. 
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cation, and reform of the criminal 
law. 

Within the incredibly brief space 
of two years (1859- 1861), 
through the determination of the 
Italian people, the intervention of 
Napoleon III, the diplomacy of 
Cavour, and the campaign of 
Garibaldi the greater part of Italy 
was united. 

The period from 1848 to 1871 
was quite as significant in the 
history of Germany as in that of 
Italy and France, for it was dur- 
ing those years that the aspira- 
tions of the German people for 
political unification at last 
reached fruition. 

The gradual completion of politi- 
cal democracy, its aplication to 
meet the social needs, and its en- 
tanglement with nationalist and 
imperialist sentiments—this is, in 
brief, the history of the United 
Kingdom since 1867. 

The nationalist agitation among 
the Balkan peoples could have but 
one issue, the dismemberment of 
Turkey in Europe. It Was a pain- 
ful process, the amputation of 
member after member of the 


' great Ottoman empire. More than 


a century was required for its 
completion. 


WHITHER £ 


period of profound change. We are 


in the midst of a social revolution such 









17. By the new im 


Perialism 
the awakening 


» We { 
of a ne 


& the | 
Especially sin *t 


and the marvellous Prog 
has since been Made in 
Peanization of the world, 


Century, ce 187 
Tess which 


18. Peace, international and 
nent, became the ide 
distinguished statesm 


the Euro. 


perma. — 
a of Many — 
en of the 


19th Century whether liberals or 


reactionaries. 


19. In ‘the nineties, a balance . of 


power was substituted in inter- 
national politics for the early 


hegemony of Germany and the 
isolation of France. Henceforth, 


for several years there were, on 


the one side, the Triple Alliance 


es 


a fe 
rae NEW interes | 
in colonization durin Crest 


of Germany, Austria and Italy, 1 


and on the other side, the 1 
Entente of France, Russia 40 
England. 


20. The fundamental causes of the 


war of 1914 were the persisten 


f na- 
of autocracy, the spread 0 


tionalism, the growth of malta 
ism, the increase of imperialism 
international anarchy, and a sJ° 
tem of alliances. | 
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CONOMICS? 


‘ perhaps the world has never seé# be 
Nations seethe with unrest 
"res from traditions, loo 
" allowed and immutable, 


g te 


ei ee 


| ‘a 


et ee 


f 
ves self in" 
0 


ot atogetne dani industri 
omits politic 

econ 

rons present 


ytmost, ma 


snmmogrited concepts? To prove ef- 


fective, education needs take errs i 
nizance of these catastrophic up eav er 
is: otherwise any attempt to diagnose Wat Goats FO 

the situation and to prescribe for it 
will prove abortive. 
hom ahead. To interpret them as ex- 
ponents of a new democracy, we must 
break with our veneration of the past 
ind develop a mentality of sufficient 


both 


| “P With current 
1s 


lo phase of 


occur ; e Life re- 
urydaY ars smmune. «ies 
, apPe -.¢ complexiti 
pence 0 yzzling © Baa al, 


her anderstandable. 


| problems taxing, to the 


n’s rational faculties. 


as educators aid hu- 


How can we these challenging; 


snity in meeting 


New ideologies 


ty for codperative enterprise, 

intellectual and physical. 

Those attempting successfully to 
problems must pre- 

nt a trained intelligence and an un- 

‘votion. ‘The “Democracy of 


Morrow will demand bape re f 
_ acing 


of a citizen be developed? 
\ aNsyw e 


er al su 
0 


Ment 


. @ - e 
WVicg Social sciences. 


tity 


subject which colors 4” 


democracy 
i i ter- 
manism, all involving some im 


i ‘ th-getting 
ference with mans wealth-g 


systems, 
cation, by t 


tions in the field? 


Professor Paul S. 
York University, 7 
Teaching Economic®, 


ie ing cardinal objectives: 
Citizenship. Where can 


"isin the schools! Of the 
bjects that make up the sec- 
| bi, “triculum, none appears so 
der yp? Timely as those grouped 
th . History, . 
yt r . By and economics pre- 
Utep. la Principles underlying the 
7} ca; ? O human nature and s0- 
tions. And of these, no 0n¢ 


| en 2 , oO 
3 “onom:. the vital place assigned ¢ 


mate aim. 


those of 


directs the issues swirling about us 
_ course of study is one which 
carries basic information that = 
alerup- thinking American boy — et 
man later on, this boy will ¢ 

n to lend the weight of oe 
sonal judgment to bolster a crumbling 


or to direct a liberal hu- 


activities. 


Social education 1s defined as pes 
ing for adjustment to the = - - 
of existence. Accepting =“ a = 
the aims and objectives set for raf 
nomics, by leading writers, by typ 
classroom syllabi, by progressive § 


chool 


f edu- 
by state departments 0° © ’ 
y take and by publica 


Lomax of New 
“Problems of 


Worthy home membership. 

Vocational aspects: 

Civic educations | 

Worthy use of leisure 

Ethical character 

Health. 

Command 

processes: . 
L. S. Lyon, @ beneficial a 

To Dr. eal freedom is an ulti- 

os aralleling these views, are 

Professor Haynes, to whom 


—N = 


Nave 3 


of fundamental 
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the leading objectives in the teaching 


of economics are: 


1. The creation of an intelligent 
citizenship, 

Self-help. 

Economy in expenditure. 
Vocational guidance. 


- Cultural aspects. 


“uw fw ND 


To Professor Klapper, instruction in 
economics should strive to “socialize 
the individual through economic ad- 
justment.” To Professor Dewey, eco- 
nomics teaching is no longer based 
upon abstract ideals; instead it seeks 
to assist in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to changing problems. Pro- 
_ fessor Dawson looks to econo 
provide leadership. | 


One is struck by the unanimity of 
“agreement in objectives, which strive 
for the development of a well- 
rounded, socialized, individual able and 
fitted to cope with the demands of 


life and equipped to serve both the 
state and humanity, 


Like aims are sought after, 
city and state school systems. 
of the syllabi of the states 
York, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, North Carolina, Kan- 

. sas, Maine, Iowa, New Mexico and 
Utah, and of the cities of New York, 
Phoenix, Chicago, St. Louis and Pitts. 
burgh, discloses that their schools seek ’ 
the attainment of an individual Pos- 
sessed of social efficiency. The Courses 
of study indicate a sensitivity to social 
conditions and a responsibility for 
meeting them. They do not regard 


Mics to 


by many 
A study 
of New 
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economics as 4 
rather emphasize ; 


a subject crystaliz 
lying our social a 


formal Stud 

ts social Aspect 
ing element, u 
nd economic life 
THE Present Curricuruy 


Let us glance at the 
course of study in econom 
far is its content Capable 
the social citizen equipped 
problems of the day? Thi 
tion of vital importance 


tr aditional 


of Creatin g 


S$ is a ques- 
since any 


suggestion for revision of the currice 
ulum as at present organized should | 
have its genesis in today’s content or ] 


should break entirel 
lished course, 


Professor Dawson, in ‘’The Teaching 
of the Social Studies,” defines a cur- | 
riculum as a course of study adjusted to J 


(1) the organization of the school 

(2) the needs of the pupils 

(3) the time at their disposal 

(4) the purposes the teacher has in 

mind. 
At this writing we are concerned pat- 
ticularly with the implications in i 
(2 and (4) as they apply to F 
curriculum in economics. What : 
the courses of study in economics offe 
the student? To what extent do on 
meet “the needs of the pupil” and“! 
Purposes of the teacher’’? P 
An example of a course of study ii 

the older type is that of the New Yor 
State Economics Syllabus for Sec 
Ondary Schools, Careful inspection 9” 


e 1 
twenty-one other state and city sylla 
discloses a mar 


eral content, Emphasis throughout et 


Ut 
S—as 


Nder. 





to meet the 


y from the estab- a 


a 


. . ° n- a E ’ 
ked uniformity in 8° 





; apperceptive backgroun 


Topics 


tion, 
division of conser. a 
the patie distribution 
C 
; rts to 
finance Occasional effo ee 
ic una $ : ac 
o roblematic appro 
present the p " here there appears 
. ve ™ 
eae or a sufficiently 
d to provide 


yndet 
oduction, &* 


indicate a 
slack of provision f 


obec 
direct relationship between mnt L “a 
ing taught and the experience , 
= study by Professor Lomax me 
degree of emphasis accorded to eac 
topic is indicated. Monetary systems 
still receive 10.92 per cent of the apace 
of the average textbook; Labor is ac 
corded 9.88 per cent; large scale in- 
dustry, 9.75 per cent; finance, 7.55 per 
“nt; production, 6.90 per cent; and 
© on down to capital, which receives 
1.23 per cent; to wealth with 1.15 per 
“nts to supply and demand with 1.90 
cent, and profit 1.03 per cent. As 
“| Whether this division places em- 
rs Where it is most needed is 4 
Westion of great urgency at the 
ee le this relative weight in 


“Ping With the aims of our New 
sophy? 


‘low Do We Traci It? 


te Professor Douglass, in> his » vice 
d Odern Methods in High Scher 
the 


ivj : 
of es Methods into two types 


‘+. reference to authority. 


lec 


the drill method and 
answer method) and. 
developmental (the ‘ 
the demonstration met 


d, the topical method, 


oratory metho fe 


the problem metho 
method) .” 

A review 0 
teaching economics, 3 
methods most frequently used are 


For effective teaching, 
desirable: 


Wat SHA 


has always °° 
sition 


method, the textbook method, 
yr the question and 
that which 1s 
discussion method, 


od, the lab- 


The book-study method. 
The discussion arg 
The lecture meth A. 

The review and drill _ 
| The directed study method. 
. The project method. 


Reno 


nu 


these methods should 


at one of ; 
7 poate the problematic P" 


ized. 

proach, or that all be synthesiz " 

b. That the grouping of a 

| so that every method = bee 

teacher has at oe am 

ample scope 

ol all methods should follow 

Steal laws of aur" : 
in the tea 

d. That the trend aa pe 


| onomics and 
. = the formal pone 
arom the project OF 


recitation patterns. 
ti WE TEACH? | 
‘es importance, sconara 
me cupied a precarious Po- 
in the program of the secondary 


Despit 
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school because it was presented in a 
form so little suited to the needs and 
capacities of most high school pupils. 
Abstract generalizations, meaningless 
principles, dogmatic definitions, and 
lack of “carry over,” all contributed 
to make this subject one to be tol- 
erated rather than stressed. 

With so many subjects clamoring 
for a place in the curriculum, it is 
difficult to decide how much space to 
apportion to economics. But in view 
of the increasing importance of this 
subject in the social pattern, it appears 
that the worth of the subject cannot 
be minimized. Spasmodic treatment, 
too often the attentior accorded this 
division of the social sciences, is no 
longer judicious or possible. A new 
attitude is necessary. Economics must 
be given its rightful place, and it must 
bé divorced from formal presentation. 
Functional teaching is indicated and 
desired. 

To correct the shortcomings of eco- 
nomic courses as constituted today, 
calls for a departure from the Parts of 
the present syllabus which are out of 
line with present tendencies. The first 
step should provide for a lengthened 
course; the second involves a human- 
izing of the subject through use of 
the problem method with its psycho- 
logical implications; the third requires 
a periodic revision of the syllabus in 
order that it may become flexible, and 


thence meet current needs and in- 
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terests; the fourth, atran 
Prove effective in th 
allotted to the subject 


Bement to 
© limited time 
THe NEED oF SpEciric 
INTELLIGENCE 


- The dominating force in the Amer. 
can government is public opinion, and 
the questions which it js Called upon 
to answer are either political, social or 
economic. It is, therefore, essential to 
good citizenship that society should be 
specifically informed upon these ques- 
tions. The school, in general, and the 
curriculum, in particular, are, among 


other things, preparatory agencies. The 


school is not only life—it is also prepa- 


ration for life, a life which in its J} 
practical aspect is complicated, indeed. — 


The teaching of economics can be 
made a splendid vehicle for a living 
expression of these doctrines. But ue 
cannot achieve the aims without indi- 
cated course revisions. ‘To nurture 
thinking calls for a program based 
upon the requirements of society and 
related to the needs of this generation. 
Then only will our secondary schools, 
in one phase of the curriculum * 
least, see the effectve consummatio® 
of the cardinal principles set for ¢% 
nomics by men of vision. We must 
know where we are going—and then 
resolutely set out. 


Louis MESSING, 


WAaALTer L, WILLIGAN: 
Boys High School. 








“Coming next We 


° e k 
announcements were made in a quic Sa decal 
] | series of blurbs flashed from film. And to the en sd amas 
_ nowadays no chapel of the photodrama 
_ 490 lowly as to deny its customers 


Previews” ext week’s ss 
i mt —samples of n et ie i oe 
fare, 





fect of school club announcements in For th 


1 “The Philatelic Club will meet this one drivin 


ppevIEWS" FOR LANGUAGE CLUBS 


es to be had in the club meet- 


sEMBLY 


ur e 
, day afternoon We ao Foreign language clubs — 
rainy enicolette,” enjoy- NBS ‘talize potentialities o 
ld loll in a and the larly might capital Fan dE a 
ie of et = he ushers the picturesque an 
at t 


i front 
a ed disinfectan® ; make the hundreds of brains out iro 


ter the ct 
perfum the aisles. Af ke up and want to act. 
; do n th wake up . 
comedy and the tier 1 The following schemes are proposed 
cust |—Pear 


episode of the seria 


: the 

rhe Clutching Hand—there d _ ‘ 
uncements of “coming feat 

“ ek—-So and So, 1n 


such and Such”—hardly more than 


for making foreign language club an- 


and awaken the desire to — 
club meetings. Briefly, each of these 


asonably 
‘ Each would take a re - 

ars these tion. . be diverting 
s blink slide. In later ye short time to give, would > 


prepared by enthusiastic ¢ 


would not be burdensome. 


The italicized passages are 1° be 


te lan- 


Now make a long jump to the sub- guage- e French club: The stage is 


4 enter 
of the wings 
* assembly, One common method is bare. From one 


the 
: ° furious combat, 
to have bald statements of the type, two ae oe as ckevard to the 


; e 
_ ‘Their seconds, oD 

‘etNoon ‘at 3:15 in Room 410. All center of the te clashing weapons: 
"OS interested in stamp collecting are on either side 0 as they 


: mbatants 
nvited with the co 
*d to atten 


ace have 
ba Exit, and the next keep Pp The seconds also - 
2NOUNCement in a Silas 4 ormula. come ane foils)- : throug 
imil e us- 
" "esn't take an advertising expert swords (i distribution of ne afin 
Perceive that such Statements, us- jer tera, loo cn lay, a 
‘s ? ce 3 a 
ny Tected to an audience that has taches, ¢ ents of noisy sword Une 
"" Seated for not than five #4 wi oe dashes up © os ied 
Tnutes. ave aie ‘ey than messene going may be  haition 
more ign s stage. 
Pl The = 1 ts of stab oe a horse’s hoofs a 
the " Y are the equivalen the bea ar hands a note to one 
the ~ “otyped announcements Py nea lo reads it and, in great 
like : “tte. How about something 2 seconds, to show it to the 
j se $< 
tnbly.  VieW—giving the whole 2 cicemen"s 


Udience some taste of | - 


i tion . 
nouncements that will arouse atten 
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other second. After a few words of 
impassioned but inaudible talk, they 
cry to the combatants, “Stop, stop, 
gentlemen! Stop!” At the same time 
they put their own weapons between 
the duellists. The struggle ceases, and 


‘one of the men inquires, “Well, what’s . 


the matter?” Then the following dis- 
course is given by the seconds, desig- 
nated A and B. The duellists are 
"Called X and Y. | 

A. If this duel continues, one of 
you may be killed. | 

B. And we have just received news 
of such importance. 

A. That it overshadows even the 
Seriousness of your quarrel. 
 -B. The news being that the French 
Club of High School will meet. 

A. On January 20 at 3:10, in 
Room 415. 


X. Marvelous! That is som 
to live for. 





ething 
(To Y.) Do you agree? 
Y. Yes, for that we must live at 
all costs. (They shake hands and leave 
arm in arm.) 

Messenger. Monsieur, if you will 
permit me to ask— 

A. Wait. I can tel] by your accent 
you are an American. You ma 
English if you like. 

Messenger. Well, then, do you mind 
if I ask how you: made those fellows 
stop fighting? 

A. That I’ll be glad to explain. The 
message you delivered contained such 
good news that both of them agreed 
that they couldn’t afford to risk dying, 

Messenger. 


that be? 


Y speak 


And what news could 
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ATA Meeting of the Rf 
Tench 
OF ence High Schoo] IS to be bid 2 
Wednesday at 3:19 in Room’ 415. 
Messenger. Say, 


that French 
must be something good, M, i 
too? Y 1 0 


A. Certainly, Everybody is wel. 
come. Wednesday at 3:10 in Room 
415. 


(Exeunt) 
*% 


+ % rs + 


y 


J ul loo 
| oe se j-mittened ha 


Ss, What are the children’s names? 
Mother This is Hans, this 3s Frieda, 
this is Anna, this is Franz, this is 


his is Fritz. 
Johanna, and t We're Americans. 


n, then goes o 
licks his race 
nd extended 


e sig 


uv and 


pat! 
fighter 
h”) . After this 


a ¢ : ow nice. . 
| he mout looking up R H the c bildren with some 
ug ff right, May we present ‘ 
bull trots ou; +. The toreador ay : rhaps some candy or 1¢é 
q ign as he jam " goes right, i tile gift—be 
pee’? iis forehead, ; cream? . hese 
1 is, en - the placard and points to Father (to the children). = . 
Fs beckoning to the audience ©" ladies are Americans. They wes 
it, an 
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1 you come 400. 
| : 


For the Spanish club: A sign at , 


contains an arrow or hand pointing — 


offstage and the inscription, 


To the Spanish Club Meeting _ ter left hand and pointing with ‘her 


Thursday, October 10 at 3:10 ° 


Room 317 


A toreador emerges from the right, 


spreading his cape from side to side. 


He pauses on the left and twirls the | 


cape provocatively. The bull (two 
students under a colored sheet and 4 
paper head) charges madly from c 
wings, right. The toreador dodges 49 
Proceeds to lead the bull theo 
series of charges about the stage. 

last the toreador trips over his wots 
cape and lies tangled in it while the 


| ! ; . d S), enter. 
- the back of the stage, at the right, ] American tourists (R an )» 


U 


| falace of Prince Frederick Leopold. 


n 


" know what you would like for a treat. 
* % 


Hans. 
dy! : 
oe Let’s have @ boat ride. 


. Lwanta balloon. . 
aoe (a boy with studious ee 
shell glasses, an embryo ze Pan 
Father, father, I demand to 
ub 
er Silence, children. Now yo 


* Kal (to the children). — as 
Fritz gshdAg for such trif es 


Candy, let’s have some 
R. So this is Berlin! 


§ (holding an open guide book in 
right). That building must be the 


R. And that (pointing) is the 
ministry of public works. Iswt it 
magnificent? | 

8. But look at this German family 
oming along. How delightful. 


R. Let's Speak to them. 4 
*. Maybe we can offer the children all very sity, 5. There ts one thing 
nt more than any 


“me little trege. * candy and balloon 


w 
let’s ask if we may treat the that all of yo" ¢ none of you bas 


things, a ‘ 
° Something, some candy or of these to ask for ih. 


’ a or cake. (The family enters bad the eo dren. What is ae ws 

bull, pawing the ground and ae 1 Wee and father and five or six Other Of course the one # * i 

stands rea dy for the charge ‘ | y Ten Tanged behind in descending Sar js to £0 to the oe Schoo 

toreador looks up (these last eve® ji 3 t of height, They look very Ger- all wan Club of <7" Hig 

Occur within a few moments ‘ | & — “he father and mother are German sday. ing). Yess 

Course), and in a stream of ii 4 H h 4 © father smokes a long a ey cheb" 

Spanish exhorts the bull to observé " ‘ Aes Pipe With a decorated enamel > . be GER ee cannot ar- 

ign, pointing out that he hopes t > a Wi. Some of the bo s—possibly 9° "Ob on o far away. 

Spared only in order to attend a : of the oys and d i ee . shat. America is like some 

Spanish Club meeting and that 20% Watia ies nd the fa higarnn you mig 

ing would give hive greater pleasure 7 8, ood S, oT We 

"an to’ see th bull there too. ” Pathe dete cis candy: 
€ bu ere ry 
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Fritz. We thank you deeply for 
your kindness, ladies, but we must de- 
cline. Good day, ladies. (The children 
bow stiffly in unison, turn on their 
heels, and leave.) 


Father. Good day, ladies. Thank you 
for your kindness anyway. 


Mother. Thank you, ladies. Good- 
bye. 

R. What remarkable children. They 
seem to have no interest in candy or 
ice cream or cake. The one thing they 


want is to go to the meeting of the 
- - - - German Club. 


S. (To the audience). Next Tues- 
day at 3:10 in Room 415. 


For the Italian Club. Two men, M 


and N, come from the right on to the 
bare stage. 


M. So this is the stage of the great 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

N. Yes, this is the Metropolitan. 
And here comes the manager, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza. Won't you meet my 
friend, Mr. M? 

Gatti-Casazza, Delighted, Mr. M. 
Have you come in to look around? 

M. I'd like very much to see things 
backstage here. (He gestures with his 
hand.) 

Gatti-Casazza. Well, gentlemen, 
after we finish this rehearsal of (Lucia 
di Lammermoor) I'll be glad to show 
you around. By the way, won’ you 
meet some of our singers? (The sing- 
ers have wandered on the Stage from 
the left. They are standing at the side 
of the stake talking. Gatti-Casaz_, 
leads M and N over to them and con- 
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tinues.) Ladies and 

Sentler, 
Mr. N. (ToM. and N.) - 
Lucrezia Bori. Miss Lili Po 
Rosa Ponselle. 
(et. cetera). (Each Nods an 
“How. do you do,” 
etc.) And now let us try that lgs, 
passage once more. All right. (He 
signals to the pianist—in the orch 


iS is Miss 
ms. M 
i 

d sayy 
“Deli ghted 


€stra 


pit or anywhere else that IS conye- 
nient—who starts to: play the accom. 
paniment of the piece about to be | 
sung. It may be the sextette from 


Lucia di Lammermoor or any other bit 


of Italian operatic music that is within — 


the capabilities of the available talent. 
The name of the opera will of cours 
be appropriately inserted in the dia- 


logue above. After the piece—or the y 
final snatch of it—is sung, Gattr — 


Casazza continues.) That will ee 
then till Thursday afternoon, * 


twentieth. Please be bere on the stage 


clock. (The singers se” — i : sot School. 
laa Ee ial | om other lively popular song. Or if Brooklyn Technical Fg 


; eft 
stunned by this announcement. Th 


; ng ff 
is some inaudible excited talk ae 4 
them. In the following ma ; oa i 
several singers are indicated bY ©" J 


letters D, E, F, and G.) 
D. Just a moment, Mr. 
Casazza. There’s a mistake in 


afternoon of Thursday the twen 
Surely you've heard— 


at 
E. We all hope you'll change th 
rehearsal date, Mr. Gatti-Casaz24 he 


ma 
4 : 


F. The fact is, none of us Ge 
here on the twentieth. 


Gatti-Casazza, What is th 
about? Pv 





iy it 
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shoo : 
TG, Many of #5 5” alian 


ing in It 
“And all of #8 _ oe 8 Wet 

‘ . iy ttend that meeting. 
our public #0 4 sna Chad 

Gatti-Casazza. The I talian is 
| .... High School? Why didn’t you 
1 idl me that in the beginning? Why, 
Iwouldn’t miss that meeting for ten 
| obras. Where is it held? 

D. In Room 319. 

Gatti-Casazza. Room 319? All 
Hight, then. The rebearsal is called off. 
‘J And Pil see you all in Room 319 on 
tte the afternoon of Tuesday the 
‘Wentieth, (The singers cheer and 
" singing Funiculi-Funicula ot 
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the hint that foreign languags 
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s an abstract statement. Science 


ta 
lected. The value of this type of in which these ACtIVities ah att available at = a become real and workable. 
work to the student must be consid- to contribute to the a; NS Xpecteg ppachines ‘ncrease in leisu : 3 
ered in the light of both vocational tives, wee and objec, es Constant ring recent years bas 6. DEVELOPMENT OF 
and avocational criteria. | | tint ae to bring ee o SPECIAL SKILLS , 
‘The specific aims of this proposed |: DEVELOPMENT op Inmmantve woted . ‘nto the qua® my: nd. The student will develop manipula- 
course which, it is hoped, will con- It is planned to allow the stad —_ that prices are descend - tive skills through handling apparatus, 
tribute to achievement of the social’ some latitude both in selecting orci Yin class tools and machines suit- truments, tools, and machines. He 
and individual values implied in its and in method of Procedure, The | 08 for home worshop equipment a a evi skill in the use of the 
basic objective may be stated as fol- will be supplied with a list of pro. ble 0 more and more within the es to help him work out a prob- 
lows: babe posed ‘science ‘Projects ranging from +h of the average pocketbook. | Jem or prepare a Jecture in connection 
1. Development of initiative. _ modeling of dinosaurs to construction | ™ st Ls ‘mental work. He will 
2. Stimulation of appreciation of of an ultraviolet health ray lamp for | 4 DevELOPMENT OF with his a 1m lying science prin- 
and interest in environment. home use. Each suggested item will be SqentiFiC ATTITUDES . develop skill e hl problem. 
3. Preparation for leisure time. accompanied by a short statement of — There is nothing which will teach ciples to the so utior 


4. Development of scientific affi- 
tudes. | 

5. Acquisition of understanding of 
science facts and principles. 

6. Development of special skills. 

7. Development of skill and inter- 
est in the use of Library refer- 
ences. - 

8. Inculcation of desirable Aabits. 


terial or skills needed, applicability, 
and suggested references. - Students 


highly. ey | 


2. STIMULATION OF APPRECIATION 
OF AND INTEREST IN 


9. Appreciation of accomplish- ENVIRONMENT | 
ments made by others. Projects such as observation of 53 
10. Realization of the spirit of co- ant colony, collection of leaves, i 
operation. struction of a power plant, will direc 


¢ . “ of 
the attention and the interest 
pupil to his environment. 


11. Encouragement of sociability, 
12. Development of a spirit of 9 p- 


timism, 
13. Promotion of -ability to make 3+ PREPARATION FOR 
contacts. LeIsurE TIME 


' 14. Encouragement of a feeling of 
self-respect. 
Aims 1 to 8 imply criteria which are 
particularly individualistic, while aims 
8 to 14 possess definite social values. 
The manner in which the activities 
will be carried on will become appar. 
ent through a reading of the manner 


I can point definitel 
members of my Science Project 


use of science apparatus aC 


side of school that were org in 
Students who acquired the ger™s 
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the nature of the problem, special ma- 


will be encouraged to develop their | 
own ideas. Originality will be rated 


4 7 
3 q 


er | Opere 
y to fom dS 
who find leisure time interest Js. 


J out 

There are numerous science club : b 

ag Prac; 
Nade 


school club. ‘Tools and home WO 





‘me the meaning and value of the 
sientific attitude better than one’s 
| own experiences properly directed. If 
| the student uses an incorrect resist- 
ance value in his school-made toaster 
| =‘ewill either blow a fuse or obtain in- 
| “ficient heat. What better illustra- 


_ | of cause and effect could one de- 


4 ; ‘te? So on for all the other constitu- 
|S of this highly prized scientific 
attitude, 


fa} 
1S 4 


N OF UNDERSTANDING 
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| “crres 
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“amination paper that an 
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| Patatys Ps and his electroplating ap- 
i © ampere takes on a real 
| “ical Meaning. His school- 
Meets ic press: will teach him 
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= 
7 
on 
ay 
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as e_ « 4 le; a 
4 practical princip'™ 


rp DEVELOPMENT oF SKILL AND 
INTEREST IN THE UsE OF 
LrpraRY REFERENCES 
s e to 
Every student will be required 


show in his Labroatory Diary ae 
evidence that he has made good 


of the library throughout the term. 
(fA 
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‘sent will keep 2 Labora- 
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tory Diary in which he Fou 
daily his progress- His trials, 
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_ A summ 
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student will obtain permission to start 
on a new project after his plan of pro- 
cedure has been approved by the 
teacher. Neatness and care in the use 
and storage of material will receive 
careful consideration. Written appli- 
cation will be made for needed mate- 
rial and apparatus. Each student will 
sign a receipt for material he borrows. 


9. APPRECIATION OF ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS Mave By OTHERS 


An inventor appreciates the artist’s 
masterpiece, and the artist appreciates 
the dramatic accomplishment of a 
great actor. The way to teach real 
appreciation of creative or construc- 
tive work done by others is to get the 
individual to complete a difficult proj- 
ect of his own, and then have his 
fellowmen acknowledge his accomp- 
lishment. Let one experience the trials 
and the joys of creating, and he at 

once becomes an ardent admirer of his 

fellowman’s accomplishment. 


10. REALIZATION OF THE SPIRIT 
oF CoGPrERATION 


An astronomical telescope is being 
constructed. Two boys are making 
calculations, checking on each other’s 
figures. Other boys are taking turns 
in grinding down what is slowly tak- 
ing the final form of a parabolic re- 
flector. Another is poring over books 
in the library. He wants to find out 
how it was possible for Roemer, over 
two hundred and fifty years ago, to 
determine, with the aid of a telescope, 
the velocity of light. 
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possible for us-to dy 


Plicate that 4 


is.38 a 
yst be optimism Ss 


| t tive tyP®: 
periment with our forthcoming a | & mie and constructive © 

made telescope? The first ha f oN OF ABILITY 

will, after calculations have beet 3. el ACTS 

pleted, tackle certain problenis a A Jo Mase mmunicated with 
mounting the telescope, Soins 1 on student eG anil obtained 
must begin to weigh out Chemicals DT corning Glass vetoes of special 
for the silvering solution, 


because th 
book says that the reduc; 


must age. 


11. ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF SOCIABILITY 


Some leisure time interests may be 
indulged in privately. However, 2 
smoothly run science project class will 
tend to counteract an abnormal anti- | 
social tendency. There will be the ] 
satisfaction through codperation. There 


will be interchange of ideas. There wil = _ 4. ENcouracEMENT OF A FEELING 


be expressions of interest in each 
other’s work. Every student will be 
expected to demonstrate his completed 
project to the class. He must be ready 
to answer questions put to him by 
other members of the class. In short, 
the group will be conscious of a com 
mon interest. 1 


12. DEVELOPMENT OF A SPIRIT | 
OF OPTIMISM 


t = 
It will be possible for the studen | 


to accomplish something and 


Let him learn that problems ¢4° 


solved by codperation with others, os ; 
with carefy] application of the see 


tific method, A large degree of 


optimism is needed today to counter” 


Bux a! ie e f Dp 4 : 
act pessimistic and destructive rende ii 


ae 


ng solution 9 


Mag 


ve oo 
Ye hy tate Peg 


et bn tine 
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te cteristic 
is * comu 
wx - of an engineering college. 
f ee obtained the assistance of 
a the members of the American 
Museum of Natural History staff in 
fyhioning teeth for her Tyrannosaurus 
‘model. A students is planning to 1n- 


ee snot Puli eld oe a 
odd a 4h 


4 ven 


| terview a professor of physics at one 


of the universities in regard to his 


contemplated construction of a bol- 
_ ometer, 


_OF Sevr-REsPECT 


A realization of one’s ability to ac- 
Complish something worthwhile will 
80 far toward arousing a feeling of 
3 ‘wespect. After having worked on 

Moject for some time the student 
there “a the authority, within the 
Problem, s class, on that particular 
quired ex ‘ student who has ac- 

lh, Tess in handling the lathe 

8lad to teach the fine points to 


fs, ith Proper attention from 


- & c 
es faction | Pfoug *t the students should feel 
Concomitant thrill and satisfac q 9 


-.. the; : 
= * be a accomplishments. There 


Ve, 
fom ‘ ‘ 
Comptes ation for an_ inferiority 
to koe the student may happen 
OMe uch overcompensations 


hhavins lead to a type of annoying 
Problem , 


4 smaller tendency toward 





The nature of the proposed sags 
ill be apparent through a readin 2 : 
the foregoing passases- They serve a 
to clarify the possibility of oer 
ing the realization of the pte . 
objective of socialized indiviaua 

n. . 
oe of the term may begin 
with one or two common pone 
Every student may assemble ~~ : 
the Eastman Pinhole Cameras. y 
next can take photographs, rv mt 
and print. An educational knockdo 
motor may next be assembled. +i 

While the students are engage . 
the carrying out of these commo 


i tion will 
rojects, their atten #3 
ee to a list of proposed in 


must 
vidual projects. Each saaeand 
decide on an sndividual project - 


‘cted, in 
need not be one listed, but must, 


case, be approved by the teacher. . 


re of projects which may 


A suggestive list 





* included 
be placed in such a list 18 ® 
hereinafter- : that 

aie students will ee ie de 
evaluation of their pies: considerations, 
on the basis of certain 
to wit: ; 
1. Care in planning 
eatness 
; Sage with others 
Accuracy 
; Work completed . 
Laboratory tration to the 
: Lecture OF d 
class! 
8 originality final examination. 
ze will be Bem, students will 
os close of the terms § " 
At the 
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exhibit their projects, and all students 
of the school will be invited to examine 
them. Final marks will be based on 
considerations outlined above. 

The success of a course of this 
nature will depend to a large extent on 
the selection of a teacher. The indi- 
vidual and divided attention constantly 
demanded of the teacher wil require 
that he have special qualifications. 
Needless to say he must be one who 

is enthusiastic about the course, and 
visualizes its potentialities. He must 
be endowed with creative capacity as 
well as mechanical ability. He should 
be one who has been trained in science. 

Ability to guide students of different 

capacity in work of this nature is es- 

sential. The teacher must be willing 
to give extra time to planning and 
consultation with individual students. 
Just as important as the selection of 
the right teacher is the provision of 
proper physical facilities and the 
supply of sufficient raw material. A 
complete set of hand tools for working 
with both wood and metals is indis- 
pensable. Machines of home work- 


shop capacity must be provided. 
Machines that will meet the require- 
ments of this proposed course are 


available at low cost. Raw material 


- 


HIGH POINTS 


Field Trips in 
the Classroom 


A lively interest in the biology of 
the seashore and of the wood has been 
aroused among our students by the 
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should include metals of 


and shapes, screws, lumber, radio 
and photographic equipment, ee 

It is assumed that Proper laboraton | 
facilities are available. Gag 


sy >» Water and 
electricity are indispensable, Storage 


. space for the safe-keeping of students’ 
projects must be provided. A set of — 


cupboards to accommodate standard. 


ized projects, as recommended by Dr, 


Various kinds 


Morris Meister, would enhance greatly 


the possible range of activity in this 
group. 

It is the intention of the writer that 
the proposed Science Project Course 
be offered as an elective to all students 
of the school, that those choosing the 
course be assigned for ten periods a 
week, and receive school credit as they 


iS 


would for any other unprepared tet — 


period subject. 

A Science Project Course is being 
offered to students in. our Straight 
Promotion School for the spring t¢™ 
Because of the calibre of the gon 
who are electing this course, 4° Q 
consideration of many physical hao 
caps, modifications will be made 12 
plan as outlined above. 
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{une life of eastern 
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amt 4, beach pebbles, : 
ae ted on severa 
A garden was laid 
e rear 
«ature dunes at th 
ot wi ach at the front, 
.« its natural inhabitants. 


hool months of 1933- 
1 grew to the 


were collec 


: c 

During the s ‘ 
aside garden grev 

93, the Be orticulturist with 


h 
sontent of any Long Island al 


laved golden aster; seaside merece 
ga rocket, dusty miller, and ac 
pa The goldenrod and the lance 
leaved golden aster bloomed. On the 
“beach” there was a collection of such 
things as are left by the tide—egg case 
of the whelk, a crab shell, a star fish, 
bits of Sargassum and Ascophyllum, 
egg case of the skate and shelves of 
bivalves, The difficulty, of our 
Was to keep the plants “moist enough 
and the littoral collection dry enough, 
— iw done by daily watching 
nditions and opening or closing 
5 8'ass Cover, Competition ran high 
sts until everything in the case 
§ in 


Was j ‘ 
sted by the students. 


Ww , 
Dar 0od garden aquarium was pre- 
"nd with 


about 114 inches of leaf 


Tt old; 
James Monroe High School. 4 ; began beni planted rock ferns, 
| me , bes seedlings, lichens, and 
ce W € flowering plants of the 
arrangement and maintenance of pe * Pan Students identified: 
Wardian Cases. These were ia i Tidge ber 
aquaria, (16 in. x 30 in. x 16¥2 in) et ‘ 8 Arbutus 


available, when the idea came, of f the J 
Porting to the classroom, some © : | 
Wee 


. as ’ > es 







‘ ‘2-the-pulp; 


Hepatica 
Rue Anemone 
Spotted Wintergreen 
Wintergreen 
Star Moss 
Cladonia 
Red tipped 
Brown fruited 
Crested 
Reindeer moss : 
‘Hemlock 
White Pine 
Cedar 
t Cice 
| the Jacks ~ up from ee 
bloomed, and are now fruiting. ri 
clump of partridge berry has ~ am 
ously sent out new growth an a 
cession of bloom. A Hepatica FE “a 
with a large flower bud ume le 
almost two weeks, and one a: ina 
flower buds on the Arbutus 


tured. dents watched 
Not only have the %, at bloom in 


attentively the stow e also been 
the cases, but ny a and to 
dentify the sPé ae upon 
biological princi a: 

a Wardian 
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very few practical ideas and a great 
many theoretical ones. He may come 
as a transfer from another school 
where the supervision and routine may 
be very different from the new school. 
In this case he probably has some defi- 
nite ideas about methods of handling 
the work. He may be a new appoint- 
ment who has substituted in various 
schools or taught in the elementary 
school. This gives him some assurance 
in regard to classroom routine and pro- 
cedure. Yet these three types of per- 
sons find themselves floundering a 
great deal during the term. The other 
teachers are very helpful, but they 
have their own work. ‘The head of 
department is very willing to help, but 
he is burdened by other duties also, 
and some people are very reticent about 
asking questions, feeling that they 
ought to work out their own problems. 
We, in the Secretarial Studies De- 
Pattment of Wadleigh High School, 
believe that we have a plan whereby 
the new teacher is able to begin his or 

her work with a great deal of confi- 
dence and decision. This is called the 

“Codrdinator’s Plan.” 

The plan operates in this manner, 

Each term of work in Stenography, 
Typewriting, and Secretarial Practice 

is under the personal supervision of 
teacher in the department. The co- 

6rdinator has the term of subject in his 

program and usually has had a number 

of terms’ experience in teaching it, In 

this way he has a clear idea of the 

amount and the rate of speed of work 

to be covered during the term. a; 
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the beginning of the ¢ 
a “eport to each teacher unde 
supervision, giving a 8eneral 
the course of study and the 
knowledges to be acquired b 
dent during the term. 
In our shorthand th 
have uniform tests at t 


“mm he Sends 


th 
idea of 
Skills ang 
y the Sty. 


Cory work Wwe 


he end of each 
chapter. The coordinator has the re. 


sponsibility of seeing that his teachers 
receive notices of the impending tests, 
receive the tests, and send results and 
papers back to her. The results are 
tabulated, and each teacher is given 
a duplicate. In the transcription classes. : 
the uniform tests are weekly and are 


handled in the same way as the oo think, most of us feel that this does 


not amount to as much extra work as 


tests. 


There are usually so many program | 
changes at the beginning of the term J 


that the student is bewildered on 
changing from the one teacher to re . 
other. To obviate this difficulty 


codrdinator outlines a schedule of aims J 


and assignments for the first two 
three weeks so that the student oe 
lose no part of the work in chang 
classes. i 
The’ advantages of this plan ; 
many. Each teacher has a feeling 
responsibility and leadership im ¥ a 
to the term’s work. He is 22 "a 
Participant in the supervision 2” < 
one who merely teaches and fon ane 
structions. From the tabulated ‘ol 
of tests the various teachers ca 7°) 
low the Progress and results of do- ; 
Classes in relation to other classeS © 


ing the same grade of work. a 
: chool %F — 
© new teacher in the s : 


To th 


that he receives 
+ means 
» grade it ¢ the course of _ 
ne 4 fellow-teacher O 
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fr jntrod ee without going t 
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es 
a= rdinators, make 
tas adviser tO the coo sal 
: and receive the pers 


estions : 
sugs ? stathsst 16 regard to the 


discussion of a 
course of study. 

There is one disadvantage. The work 
of the codrdinator does add a burden 
of small duties to the ever-increasing 
load of the classroom teacher. But, I 


it seems to be at the beginning of the 
term, 


The plan may even be developed by 
ie departments, Conferences, term 
“cussions, inter-department group 
“ussions such as concern English 5 
in mogtaphy aa survey of local 
a Betee Provide the material 
evelopment. 

* plan has a social significance. 
a develop the same spirit 

t ea and service that we are 
sent < asad in our students. Its 
tailed 4. alue Is Obvious from the de- 
See It has a future value 
Viso ng the teacher for a super- 
°€ the — and an understanding 

“ms of his supervisor. 
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Homework in Modern 

uages | 
= it be stated at the outset - 
the writer is no friend at hore ‘a 
and never will be. Nor is this prem 
argument or plea for abolition ite 
tailment of home assignments. aed 
work, being quite firmly — a 
our educational scheme, must np. 
oned with and, if properly = J rs 
be an instrument of some value 

ent. 
Se as very often — 
stood, is the assignment of es oA 
of the lesson, more oF less pert ~ip 
the subject then under —— Aas 
signed for some reason not + ci 
to the teacher and not at art 
‘the student, who sees the et jee 
effort checked perfuncto . md 
-nominiously in the waste oi 
— the above is not true ey) 

— most of us will profit by 0 

hk: i ete usly considering the hy 
ili -— homework to see if ie 
- aking it more a . 
alatable and 7 
q better servant 


questio 
is no way of m 
and thus more P F 
to the student 2° 


the teacher- Be Selected 
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for help. In our field the learner is 
altogether dependent on the logical de- 
velopment that has gone before and an 
excursion into new territory unless 
personally conducted by the teacher, 
will usually find the victim flounder- 
ing. ‘The assignment will therefore be 
limited chiefly to work carefully pre- 
pared in class: to a re-view in a differ- 
ent setting in order to fasten reten- 
tion by recall after a lapse of time. 
This procedure may be varied by using 


assignments to be read and reported in 


English on the cultural, historical, 
geographical, commercial aspects of the 
people whose language is studied; their 
contribution to American life and cus- 
toms, and so on. ot 
The Assignment Must Not Be Too 
Easy. Nothing said in the foregoing 
paragraph shall be construed as advo- 
cating assignments that ‘are too easy. 
While it is true that a task presenting 
difficulties which the student cannot 


Overcome is disheartening, it is also 


true that one which does not cal] forth 
some effort is a waste of time and 
energy. <A student, especially the 
gifted, will sooner tire of too easy tasks 
than of those offering a reasonable 


amount of roughage on which to 
sharpen his wits. But let us not for 


get: even those difficulties which seem 
molehills to us are generally mountains 
to the student. An easy lesson wel] 
done is far better than the difficult one 
bungled beyond recognition. 

The Assignment Must Not Be Too 
Long. It is impossible to fix an arbi. 
trary time limit. This will naturally 
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differ with the individuals 
the school hours, the Wid con 
the assignments of other depa 
of the school, and the like, ‘Th 
limits his students to twenty 
of intensive work in the first 
of language study and thirt 


Ttmenty 


in the third and fourth years, The 


students are told definitely that they | 
may drop the subject after this time 


limit of intensive, conscientious work 
and report the next day that the as- 


signment exceeded the time. These — 
_ reports help the teacher to fix the — 


length of future assignments. Of 





© Writer 
Minutes ; 
CWO years 
Y minute; — 


course there will always be slackers, 
but the wise teacher “spots” them be 
fore many weeks of the new term have — 


passed. On the other hand, the sense 
of fairness and understanding dis — 
played by the teacher usually calls | alertness courses, evening schools and 
other diversions, the teacher’s time is 


. q a) fully occupied th t 1 a. haw 
Homework Must Not Be Slighiet 14 P at only 


forth. a spirit of codperation 0m 
part of the class. 


By The Teacher. By this is meant that 


an assignment into which 4 pupil ; 
put time and effort is, from the te4 
er’s standpoint and especially ve 
student’s, not completed unt 
teacher has put the finishing °™ 
his approval or disaproval upo? a 
many papers, I fear, are simpy awn 
lected, counted or checked as ayo ts 
ber of pages or lines. Those s*¥ zn: 
handing in papers are given credit, © 
other called to task. This meth 
fair neither to the teacher nor © | 
student. The teacher loses in 
€steem of the class for having’ assiB” of 


of 


m Something he does not even cons 


the | 


Sst 


‘ bs Seg, 
Same Stakes (or high points) 3 t eC 
: for, cedure with C and D, ay ie 
t laggy : hen all are finished the W"° 






+e *t qas Wrong: : 
wr method would be for the 
The 1 ‘ individual 4s- 


teacher tO correct eac f be 
signment and return it to the P 


‘vith helpful suggestions. This would . 


not only help the student over difficul- 
ties, but would bring forcefully to the 
teacher’s knowledge weaknesses of the 


- pupils which would call for his special 
“| itention. The carrying out of this 
“ideal method is, unfortunately, not al- 


ways possible, What with large classes, 


ardy souls who follow the Edisonian 


| Se of four hours of sleep per day 
tan 


1 ‘uccessfully cope with the situa- 
— 4On, 


Ho : 
Wever, some manner of checking 


ks befollowed. ‘The writer presents 
The| a for what it may be worth: 
tS hn ‘work prepared the day before 
itsel od = the board (if it lends 
‘Als treatment). "Two pupils, 
sentence are assigned the first 3 or 4 
“8s. A writes them’ on the 


ard. 
‘ when finished, B then under- 
m 


. e t 
Ul discuss the assignmem’ 


: oo . 
‘ * 
, 
“se 
Fe . 
.“ = sy «+e « me . " ’ 


| ‘ discussion of A’s 
leading the erent £4 Mile 


their own 


of C’s, and so on, 
comparing and correcting 


copies: 


d one 
a long procedure an 
This seems ree: che 


: ime 
consuming much time, 


i 1 one 
routine 1S established it can be A 
i minutes. 
through with in a very few - 
The fact that the criticism is prepat 


eliminates much aimless discussion. 
FREDERICK ENGEL. 


Franklin K. Lane High School. 


Ethical Dilemmas and 


Oral English bably no one sure-fire 


There is pro — 
method for making the oral-Eng 


. be. 
period the lively event 1¢ eral 
Th rofessional literature 1S Ae 
—_ ourings of brig 


ny earnest outpor Va 
ini who have applied themselves 


this problem. But no O 
succeeded in laying 
English. It looms large 


See ‘And 
in all tery the quiet of our 
’ ed, planned 
e 


plans, ha 


i ivat 
study, meticulously mot 


f “+ to snare 
with satanic ingenuity 


. t attention 
. recalcitr an " 
lusive and t. Another 
“a student, come “7 —* and we 
“ riod is O > 
oral English Pé gical salva- 


re still no nearer pedago 
a 


: * of- 
tion. «> devices while not 
- follow asl balm, has been 


effective in securins 
- orerested student par- 

that eaget svscaarally absent from the 

| ‘=F “od. 

oral English age + takes the form of a 


assign™m . ‘ 
mt narrative embodying an ethic 
$1 
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conflict or demonstrating the working 
out of an ethical judgment. The fol- 
lowing is a sample problem: 

“Jack Zorra is fifteen years old. He 
works for his father in a dingy little 
: candy-store. Jack puts in long hours 
\j at the store and receives for his labors 
F bed, board, and one dollar a week for 
spending money. All goes well for a 
time until Jack, like all mortal flesh, 
i finds himself falling deeply in love 
: with Mollie, a girl in the neighborhood. 
i “His desires to make her happy are 


"i unfortunately circumscribed by his 


| father’s stinginess. No longer able to 
| bear the ordeal of sitting in every 
, night, or just watching the stars from 
| ‘ the stoop with Mollie, Jack determines 


| ; to get money somehow, and to take 


Mollie out to a show. Papa Zorra 
catches his son in the act of removing 
some cash from the register, and takes 
him into court.” 

I grant immediately that the situa- 
tion is improbable. But it is a provok- 
ing one. And that is all that counts, 
Using this story as a basis, the discus- 
sion for the next day centers around 
the following questions: | 

1. Was Jack justified in Stealing 
the money? 

2. Is stealing ever justified? 

3. What does a father owe his son? 

4. What obligations has a 

father? 

The whole incident is dra 
class. Students volunteer to take the 
parts of Papa, Jack, Mollie, ang the 
Judge. If you are not too Particular 
about legal procedure, you may have 4 


son to his 


Matized in 
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jury sit in judgment, too, a 
more students directly into ee 
tion. Each of the ¢ i 
his side of the questio 

n, the ; | 
ders the case, and’ the i401 
Xperience has | 
that this procedure succeeds deat 
variably because: 4 


1. It is dramatic. 


2. It gives students an Opportunity 
to air their views about Matters 
that concern them closely, 

3. It is different. 

4 


- It is concrete instead of being | 
vaguely theoretical. BI 
5. It parallels life as many of th | 

students know it and see it. 
6. The narrative technique enables : 
the students to identify them- J 
selves with the characters. 
This method has many possibilities. 

Ethical dilemmas like these can be cot | 

structed in almost any field such # | 

medicine, business, or school. Lite : 
just filled with such crucial moment 

Incorporating these into 4 secret 3 

such narratives affords highly prow | 

tive material for discussion. 


A. H. LaAs® H ¥ 


Manual Training High Sch ool, 
How to Study 
athematics re 

We are coming to realize fae tech 
more that in the totality of the gives 
ing process, learning is 
more and more emphasis. ted #8 

At first, a teacher was regard . q 
excellent who had a sound backs* ae 


of scholarship; methodology ¥% are : 4 


. Bi 
‘Mportant, Later, it was disco 





haracters ge pitt 


1 i 
" | then T schools that I am making 


‘ rp 
7 






p must be added 


: atter tO 
1 t0 ent subject ™ 
that to pres we are 
gibt” ends. TOO 
nn ae to this, the 
chat 10 addition 


- s be able to 
mw ~ et whereby 
4+. pupils 4 a o 
" Pe cessfully assimilate W n 
“ —" Not very oa 
am skilled 10 teaching their 
Be tow nor have they 


to study, ; 

2 saad to teach their pupils a 
ian ‘They themselves have learne 
to study. 


tow to study, by a more OF less hit 


ind miss plan, but today, we need 
smething much more positive than 
this method. It was with such a 


, gcholarshi 


‘| thought in mind that we at Monroe 
"dew up two mimeographed sets of in- 


structions, one on how to study Al- 


bra, the other on how to study 
Geometry. Copies have been placed 
ito the hands of all pupils, to be 


pasted inside the rear cover of the 
textbook for future reference. | 
It is the purpose in class to have 
th teacher and pupils refer to them 
“onstantly as aids in study until the 
: Suggested become automatic 
Cut pupils. It is with the hope 


t s 
Bin “ome of the suggestions embodied 


ee ty 
be he 


sets of instructions might 
Pful to teachers of Mathematics 


teach Public ang available to such 


Sugg 
Sty, MONS ON How To 
s ALcEBRa 


Ts 
ther, and schools as may care to Use 





ork, he must first learn 
rf “" a and then apply them. 
nt te ts Algebra. We must first earn 
mE ai the tools of Algebra ng. 
and then apply them poy be 
artisan’s work 1s judged by : zion : 
with which he handles his too : 
the pupil in Algebra. Success ote 
gebra may therefore be obtain “¢ 
observing the following — - 
1. Do not be satisfied wi de “fl 
thing less than perfect arg “1 
lete mastery is indicated omy 7 
100% work. This means that ” 
must strive for accuracy in pact 
metical work as well as in yo 
gebra. 


To secure this, pay 
7 th all your senses- a 


ime. 

our eyes and ears open all pei pet 

Take notes of what 1s oe + 

done in the class, in your <a ina 
future reference. (Keep 


open and handy-) 


attention to 


your work wl 


3. When new material a bari 
_ be sure that you 0) ro 

WHY of every Steps @ WHY. the 

HOW. If you know the Th" 


2 nt lave solved a P om! 
- ine whether your “tisfied 
lem, determ! Do not be $a 


reasonable? that common sense 


solutions before commenc- 
ur work. You have worked out 
— examples of new type 10 class. 
se | 
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You have copied them down in your 
note-book. As you work them out in 
class, put down the operation for each 
step, that you do. Study these models 
before attempting ‘your homework. 
Imitate these models (leaving out the 
operation, if you care to, although it 
is an excellent plan to keep them in) 
when you do your homework, .and 
you ought to get every one correct. 
6. Homework. Do your homework 
every day—Practice Makes Perfect.” 
Do your work neatly, and it will be 
easier to follow. This procedure makes 
for accuracy. “A “neat” piece of work 
will earn a “neat” mark. Slovenly 
work results in slovenly results. Be- 
fore you begin your homework, con- 
sult the model solutions worked out 
' the previous day. Should there be any 
errors in your homework, correct 
them in your note-book or on your 
homework paper before handing it in. 
You should have a perfect piece of 
work before the lesson is over. Be sure 
that you can solve a similar example 
correctly next time it is given. 

7. Check. Check every step of 
your solution before going to the next 
step. Be sure that each step is correct 
before going ahead. If you are solving 
a technique (Long Division, for ex- 
ample), check your result by numeri- 

cal substitution. If you are solving 
an equation, check the answer obtained 
by substituting the answer in the 
original equation, and see if it **satis- 
fies.” If you are solving a problem, 
check your answer in the words of the 
problem, not in your equation. The 
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equation may be Incorrec 
correct answer wil] 
where you made y 
making you think ¢ 
your problem corr 
not. 


8. Problems. 


ty and an; 

check in the in, 
ve Mistake, thu 
hat you have soly ' 


Regard 4 Problem 2, 


a translation. Every problem asks 4 


question. Your solution is the answer 
to that question. Consider the follow. 
ing: ae 
(a) What am I looking for? =f 
(b) Is there anything in the prob- | 
lemon which everything eee 9 
_ depends? oF 
(c) Make the indicated compari- 
_> sons. : 
(d) Assemble this data as you | 
would a vocabulary in yout 
language work. , be 
(e) On what form or formula does : 
the problem depend? Use i 
diagrammatic form such 3s: 


R x T=D 


> 





eo ‘,| for us 
ae 


| iatize yourself with 


figures. Our 


Geometric 
s ar- 


sonshiPe . ere 
00 rl go full of t 


‘ eering, 10 
ot! = in enginect S> 


fgores 


- your home, your 
much in evidence 
circles, 


ar 


ae follows 4 number of sugges- 


tons on how you ¢ 
ss a the study of Geometry: . = 
seneral suggestion you ought to fami 
a ‘the’ contents 0 


he 
“your text-book, the arrangement of t 


material, the location of the various 
types of treatment. It should serve 
sa reference book to be consulted 
regularly, If statements are made that 
you do not quite follow, do not accept 
them blindly, on faith. ‘Try to recon- 
cile your differences with those of the 
text book. Make note of the differ- 
"nces experienced and ask about them 





Let x=2, etc. 





: i n. : 4 e 
f e result is an equate Tr: 
a arrange { 


(g) Solve this equation; * 
the answers and check in 





original problem. Be 
(h) Is the value of x, the solutt 2 
of the problem? oo 








SUGGEsTIONS on How 
To Stupy Geometry ae 

Geometry is a fori of logical chit 
ing in which we use various geomert | 


‘ es 
figures for a discussion of propert! | 
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I Definitions and Undefined Terms: 
Geometry is a logical system and 
's based upon its undefined terms 
(ideas), definitions, axioms and 
Propositions. Certain terms 
(ideas), ‘definitions, axioms and 
Understood that we cannot find 


eae them. Others need de- 
ning. Remember that a defini- 
eo term (idea) is an ¢* 
Planation of why that term 


~ Clas “ : o 
: ‘Mcation or general ee - 

i i 18 
a me Instance: A curved line 


an best secure suc- 


simpler terms (ideas) with which | 


(idea) is a special case of a large® 


Tine, no part of which is straight.” 
Note that a curved line belongs 


to the general groups of lines, 
but it has certain peculiarities 


that distinguish it from other 
: ip B WwW 
lines. All definitions follo 


same general treatment. '© 
finitions from this poin 


our de 
of view and be sure that you un 


derstand them. 
2. Propositions and axioms: a 
the wording of these care y: 
Draw diagrams to illustrate, re 
the diagrams. What arr 
can you derive from - 
tions of the terms invo ve 7 
the diagram or the ame “7 
Indicate these facts on the 


gram. 


i ce: 
3 Logical sequen af “one 
clusions are to be obtained f 


i dy. These con- 
his previous stu 
jogs are obtained by following 


Does 
i ce. 

ar logical sequen ; 
pat fact tell you anything 
a 


tate- 
se? Can you make a new § 
e 


because you 
t the figure 

ment at < _—— res 
Se Tf this is so, then a tae 
$ ‘ 9? urth 
lows, 


Certain con- 


ae dy to accept It 
we are ready 
mae : e that deals with the 
mus be 2 


- . about which you 
ae ae must not be 
tae. which, while it = 
—_ “has nothing to do wit 
be i” 


the ble £0 draw your figure from 
4. 
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- the facts given in the hypothesis, 
and ‘conversely, show ability in 
writing your hypothesis from the 
figure that you have drawn. 


5. An excellent method of proof is 


that of analysis. In this we say 

that we can show that a certain 

fact is true, if we can show that 

a certain other fact is true. This 

fact, in turn, depends upon a 

third, which again depends upon 

another, and so on. The last, how-_ 
ever, can be shown to be true. 

When this fact is established, the 

others follow in logical form in 

reverse order. This is an excellent 
method of proof, and should be 
used often. 

6. Go over the various methods of 
proof that have been accepted and 
use the one that seems appropriate. 
One of the outstanding features 

of the text-book that you ars us- 
ing is the arrangement of a series 
of methods of proof. For a more 
detailed complete set, consult pp. 
15-20 of the “Manual of Plane 
Geometry” used in class as a sup- 
plement to the text-book. 

7. When in doubt go back to the 
hypothesis and ask yourself: 
**Have I used every bit of infor- 
mation available in it? Have | 
exhausted all the possibilities of the 
hypothesis?” - 

8. Look over the day’s work in class 
as put down in your note book be- 
fore attempting your homework. 
You will find valuable suggestions 
there. 
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9. Be sure that your figur 
neatly and accurately ie ¥ 
you are talking about mis : 


forming right angles, be sure < 
. 


they look as if they do form tight 
angles. A good device to wes 


making certain figures stand oy 
for special study is the use of 
shading the angles to be compared 


with different colors. 


10. When you want to state that one 


angle is equal to another angle 


name them both by the same 


such as [1=/1’, /2=/2' ete. 
Th: 


an original exercise in Geomett), 


consult p. 60 of the “Manual of 


Plane Geometry.” — 
Remember in Geometry there is 10 
compromise with truth. 
NaTHAN SiLBERSTENN; 


Chairman, Mathematics Dept | 


James Monroe High School. 


A Latin Club 


‘ . Late i 
No matter how interesting 


may be made, its difficulties canne 4! 
disregarded. 


18 
half of the first year’s WO Ls 


port 
that forms and syntax become re 


complicated. Little of the ¥¢ 
period can be used to introdl 
ground such as stories of ™ 
avd por the curtne e my, 
nd the Greeks, 4” 
Yet the teacher must try to F€ je¥ 
drudgery of drill in forms 


af 
back 


1 ascot 
‘Ths 
gthet 


It is during the oO 
kx in . 


* | 
te 
f took. “a 

€ he ; "Ooms 

and syn q AY the 


1,’ attention *° 
he puP * sating 
: fascina 


‘th the subject o 


1p 
anected Ww 


; re 
question whether “the. Romans we 


1 {gs brave than men of modern times 
number, but prime one of them, — 


because they wore togas instead of 


‘] cousers,” he will at least accept the 
For more detailed information on | 
how to make a complete study of 


laming of forms and syntax with 
— 


The club is the means by which - 


these may be done. The superior stu- 


| tnt will welcome this form of ac- 
bag During the fall of 1934 we had 


‘ g¢ number of bright pupils begin- 
we the study of second term Latin. 
work during the previous term 

N unusually good. To fore- 


a lescan’ : : 
.  ssening of their interest in° 


tin 
f “ause of mounting difficulties 


ormat; 
sted, Son of a Latin Club was 


These 


"UE Estin Pupils eagerly adopted the 


Nofaclub. They decided to 


on Be 
Petiod Fridays, during the sixth 


€ s 
afternoon session which 


Petiog ‘tended begins the seventh 


8 OP ales Meeting place we finally 
. auditorium, which is a 
b ™ separated from two other 


tolling doors. 


frst Meeting about thirty 


‘i 
i 
s 





5 attended (attendance at 


boys and girl 
subsequent meetings varied from 


to forty)- Suggestions for organiza- 


ituti were 
tion, 2 constitution, and programs 


read from “The School Club Pro gram” 


by H. D- Meyers suggestions were 4 
elicited from the members. During 
this meeting rough draft of a con- 
stitution was drawn up, and a name 
for the club was chosen: Cérculus 
Latinus. The members then chose offi- 
cers? primus consul (president) ; ws 
dus consul (vice-president) » seri - 
(secretary) , and. gedilis (chairman © 
he program committee). . 
= Pe choice of programs the pe 
preferred to present plays. Fortun@ 7 
just the book for this geet 
hand: « “Little Plays from 
Myths”. The subjects are interesting, 


short enough to present 
the plays are a » veriod, sa eben 
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self) to indicate the escape of the 


gram build around ex 
Evils from Pandora’s Box. nd Caesar’s life. 


illustrating phases of slid 

| , R 1 al 

The program for Hallowe'en in-. customs; a program Faby life ang 
rf 


cluded a Sibyl, who recited a weird ex- commemorate the foundin April t, 
planation of herself, adapted from a and several plays chosen 4 Rome; 
part of “I, Claudius” by R. Graves; Plays from Greek Myths cs Little 
the calling up of the Ghost, who told them “Echo and Narcissus » i 
of the haunted house (by Pliny); the enacted. 
story of the werewolf, from Petronius; 


aMong | 
€ to be 


and the reading of amusing fortunes, Latinus we hope will enjoy this term; 
written partly in Latin and partly in’ program as much as did the origind — 
English to rhyme. Each slip of paper members, and thus retain their enthu- | 
had been wrapped around one or two. siasm for the regular work in Latin 
hazel. nuts, and placed in a‘basket | | : 
which was carried among the members Franklin K. Lane High School. 
by Pomona, goddess of fruits. As a 
member picked a fortune, he brought 
it up to the Sibyl, who read it to the 
audience. It was then interpreted by 
the Augur. many students, to be difficult because 
The climax of the term was the of the mass of detail involving, S™ 
Saturnalia. For this Christmas cele- ingly, a large number of different facts 
bration two periods were used. There and ideas. ‘They fail to gras 
was the presentation of “Pandora,” derlying, basic principles that ser om 
mentioned above; refreshments; then explain and integrate the year's ny 
“A Trip Through Roman History,” an Many of them pass the chemist} 


The Chemistry Notebook 


amusing monologue with sound effects examinations through sheer ™ 


of very inexpensive gifts which each classification of ideas. 


assigned to draw up a tentative pro- 
gram for the term. A number of in- answer in a special place in the ® 
teresting events are scheduled: “The book. The ties c. divided jot? 
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The present members of the Circuly: | 


SOLOMON STEINBERG. 
: . | lusa notebook which closely resembles 
© 1 the type of review book published by 

| vatious companies; however, it is more 
| inteligible and meaningful, being. the 
High school chemistry appeats  — 

















p the ua 1 labo 


emoriZa” : 


(from behind the screen); exchange tion of details and not through 108" a | Th 
9 Ihe 


the students are asked to P aS is. a 


Ides of March,” which wil be a pro- ten parts corresponding to these ropics 





+g: (not 
: ciel in the labora” 
i A periment records) 
t0 
‘ Pro perties and Uses 
6. Characteristic tests 


7 Commercial Preparations 


3, Problems 

9, Theory , 

10. Miscellaneous 7 
At the end of the year, the pup 


product of the student’s own efforts. 
Tt not only helps unravel what might 
otherwise be a hopelessly tangled mass 
of ideas, but also, supplemented by the 
tatory experiment records, serves 
. * excellent review for Regents’ 
tions. 

Henry Dorin. 
i Richman High School. 


Puke ween Borou gh 


% ae » 


i 


a, 
2 sods 
 . 

Be ee 
—. 


mittee 0 


£ Codrdination composed of 


teachers. The Queens Borough Teach- 


er’s Association contributes generously 
the purchase of 


‘ts funds for 
nm ‘And in gratitude, Miss Schmidt 
has sent out a message to the various 
members of the teaching and advisory 
staff of the schools of the following 


rt: 

PeeThe District Superintendents have 
been asked for suggestions for perti- 
nent books to be ordered, and the a 
cipals have been given notice that . " 
may borrow 2 gtouP of books to 1a 
on hand for any faculty sere 
on a special subject- The staff 


. ble for 
Teacher’s Room will anil wanehl- 


books, pictures . 
teachers, ven they ate planning 


laneous aids They are always ready 


activity = ‘ 
ers. 
K the teas) js getting out — 
sheait this work and a little a 
news sheet for school Leonie ; 
the “Libragram.” ey also 
Picture Collection in charge 
Madeline Wienet with 


‘oo for pr oj 
of topics 
sorts P ote from 


of activity: 6 | a” ie followin$ article 


member had.brought; and, finally, the I have found that 2 specially a é * Library's Room ber “Libragtam 
singing of Latin songs. ranged chemistry notebook helps 1 Teacher’s Room of the Queens by Miss Schmidt: en the teacher Was 
Since most of these students were to pupil learn chemistry 1° as # fs gh Public ii " . finest “In the per ‘’ ut town, 
enter the morning session, the officers glomeration of dissociated fact but Oe te in Qu me a ee ue ¢ the told maid ‘ have said, ‘He who 
for the following term could not be a logical, organized unit. read as ¢ tis tough m ali pr iie snes c Shaw is repor' ed Sean = teaches.” 
iL chosen. At the first meeting of the listing answers to homework question t erence ramet apply for books = can does he who “hat today of the 
: present term, officers were elected and in the order in which they 2°° # a ‘. ial in their work. Miss " eyould: he  ocutile pedagogue, 


nl “rence Schm} *. Con- . tt. > 
att in charge, ™ —s "ke modernly # atly takes charge of her 
tea c °Stdinate her work with the 
Mg Ways t the public schools in vari- 
* She has appointeda CO™ cad 


ae Je 


= t : 

as she er -h morning prepared to 
: $e agasare score, rate; €0 a 
tests 
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with mental age, chronological age, 


achievements, problems, projects, 
standards; individual  differerices, 


morale; attitudes, aptitudes, vocational 
guidance; as'she stages a pageant, de- 
signs costumes, writes plays, feeds 
hungry children, examines eyes, ears, 
noses and throats; as she becomes truly 
an inspiration to greater effort and 
accomplishment? And then, cognizant 
of the fact that in order to be thor- 
oughly efficient, she must be conver- 
sant with modern theory, she seeks the 
public library at the end of a busy day 
and fraternizes with fellow pedagogues 
in print for further information and 
inspiration. 

““The “Teacher’s‘Room’ becomes her 
research laboratory. Here she finds 
professional and supplementary class- 
room material. She familiarizes herself 
with what others have done, are doing 
_and will do. She sees actual projects 

which have been completed under the 
guidance of other teachers. She goes 
away anticipating the possibilities of 
further achievement as she faces an- 
other day.” 


J. Mann. 
John Adams High School. 


The Dilemma of 
Democracy* | 
The revolutions’ which have taken 
place in Europe find their starting 
point in direct criticisms of democracy 
*Outline of a talk by Professor I. L, 
Kandel of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, at the Evander Childs High School 


Faculty Conference on Monday, December 10, 
1934. ; 
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With its Overemphasis on 
ism, the competitive spirit 
> 


and | 
sence of dominant social my zi | 


Must be me 
by educators in democratic ee 


purposes. The challenge 


, ; Countr; 
if democracy is to survive; 


democracy must be rediscovered, te. 
defined, and shorn of the abuses and 


misinterpretations to which they haye 
_ been subjectéd. As an example of such 


misinterpretations there may be cited 


the fact that equality has become iden- 
tity and that the efforts of the last 
fifty years have been devoted to meet- 
ing the needs and capacities of indi- 
viduals without inculcating any strong : 
social motives. Equality of » educt i 
tional: opportunity has led to attempts” 
to make all subjects equal on a quant 


tative basis, leading to 4 yee 
units and credits which defeat the 7 


of education; this superficial equalit | 


has been further justified on the bass 
of psychology and philosophy: dp 
general result is a tendency #0 ° 
standards to the capacities of f che 
vidual. In view of the fact oa i 
number of adolescents in schoo ; 
creasing and will continue © t: : 
in the United States and in me 40° 
countries, the outstanding proble™ 


ec tim 
day is to devise means for < po 
distribution and guidance dl 


° 4s W 
promote the interests of society 


-£cj08 
as of the individual without sac | 


equality of opportunity for the 


vidual to obtain the type of 
for which he is best fitted. 


fronts educators in a democracy 


individu 


the ideals of 


edvctih 


e ; 7 , p 
“ cos 4 Q 
Beyond this the task which +. (0 







. svaient for 
emocratic equival tates 
giscove® the hich the are The 
‘th W sr jaeals- 
r fat 0 in their ‘ 
mh - ei merican education 
“ang Of 


ee in. insecure and 
long as it 38 subject to 404 
i : 
from both the Right and os 
si america school cannot conc = 
i with -isms; put it does have 
i of giving all its pupils that train 
4 which all need as citizens——4 sense 
in 


“of social responsibility, 2 knowledge of 
‘her social background, and training, 
: fins far as they are capable, in clear 
- thinking. 

Suggested reading: 


Kandel, I. L.: Comparative Educa- 


tion, introductory section of the chap- 


tet on Secondary Education (Boston, 
1933). 


Kandel, I. Li: -The Dilemma of 
Democracy (Cambridge, 1934). 


Father and Son's and 


Other 5 
pad and Daughter's 


lana? members of the Abraham 
interested gh School, particularly those 
Pupils ; te the social welfare of our 
Mi needa for a long time that what 
With , “d was a closer relationship 
Child, ¥ Parent and the adolescent 
teach. © felt that if we could bring 

80 hing, Parent and child together 
Way tow, aon we might go a great 
"andin achieving a deeper under- 

§ of mutual difficulties. 


a 
‘0 part our first attempt 2° 


We VUYs 1934, issue of Hic 
4 Aye: , _ Kane, our Dean of Boys: 


i. 


= es 


Father and Son‘s dinner. a 
was sO successful, that in Ap ; - 
4 Mother. and Daughter s — 
undertaken. The mothers, loy - 
bers of the Parent-Teachers povided 

tion, made us realize that they; “7 " 
were anxious to have 2 joint —— 

similar to the Father and Son's 


ner. After the mimeogtaphed — 
ent home, we realized 


ion was S 
a responses would be om 
than to the former dinner. Ihe = 
was planned for the same _ “a 
for mother and daughter) to 
place in our pupils’ . cafeteria. ™ 
dietician and cafeteria manager 


i ere 
Gperated so splendidly that we wer 


ble to have 4 fF . 
eel figure, served on er ae 


dred 
There were about three ~ os 
mothers and daughters presen" 


+ per 
a talk.by 2 woman oa gees gil 
sonal questions which ae pea 
anxious to have the phys! 
were asked. 

They were ques 
there may bavé 


. ¢ which 
tions abou ‘ 


é€ 
*, Dinner ed by a program 
Som nsion were SHON" Cicts in cos 
from the 
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ment. In the foyer of the auditorium, 


sample breakfast, lunch and. dinner 


menus were displayed on tables.| The 
Art Weaving Department also dis- 
played its work. 


-'The program in the auditorium cen- 


' tered about the Girls’ Glee Club, Girls’ 


Tumbling, Girls’ Folk Dancing Clubs. 
An appropriate play was presented, and 
Mrs. Daly, of the Girls’ Public School 
Athletic League, showed pictures and 


spoke of the development of girls’ ath- 
letics. | | 


Of course, back of the scenes that 
produce these successful events, go the 
mechanics of printing and arranging 
for the sale of tickets, checking the ad- 

Mission on the evening, getting speak- 
ets and preparing an interesting: pro- 
gram. The Mother and Daughter’s 
Dinner confirmed our belief that these 
dinners are most worth while. 

In the fall of 1934, we held our 
second Father and Son’s Dinner. The 
increased number of parents attending, 
the desire of some of the men teachers 
to “adopt” as sons for the evening, 
fatherless boys, or boys whose financial 
condition prohibited their paying the 
small cost set for the dinner, made 
those of us who worked on the prep- 
arations for the party feel amply re- 
paid. In some cases where the women 
teachers adopted “daughters,” there has 

grown a very deep and sincere feeling 

of friendship. Surely these dinners 
have been a success and as I eagerly 
plan for our next Mother and 

Daughter’s Dinner in April, I feel sure 
that it will serve its purpose of bring- 
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ing mothers and daughters and 
ers into a closer understandi, ; 7 
problems. 5 OF thei, 


BERTH, Conny q 
Asistant and 
High School, 


Administrative 
Abraham Lincoln 


About Teaching Shakespeare 
Perhaps the article on the “Merchant 

of Venice” in a recent issue of Hicy 

PoINTs sounded a note of hope. Pe 


haps it piped Spring songs of youth and | 


renewed pedagogic life. In may even” 


in the Teaching of Shakespeare with 
Especial Reference to the Merchant of © | 
Venice.” ‘To me, however, it did none | 
of these things. To me it said, “You } 
are old, Frieda Lewis.” 
“You are old because you are being | 
swept into a corner by the very 
Shakespeare technic, a technic 4 
espouses lessons in love and a 
technic that encourages mulling °” 
how Portia had ‘worked’ it s0 that 


¢ ] ‘ 
got the ‘guy’ she wanted, 2 technic f a 


itors ™ 
expounds how the suit f 
have instituted a leap yet 


urging their ladies to pOP the 4 


much of the legal shadow bor » 
side-stepping in our courts ¢ h , 

I do not know how to tea¢ ho 
speare. I wish I did. I kno¥? 0" 
ever, how I cannot teach him. | 
that I cannot teach him by oo 
treading in class, however immatut is 
Stoup, “enough of the dialogue ie c- 
cover the story and explain the 


1 
ae 











- 


system ° t » too 


— 


gs, OY erve them. : 
shan EY J want my pup 
a to ie beauty and ae re- 
rp be alive If stimulating this awa 
ats: heir level, the 


them to our higher one. 


“rat there, frustrated, especially in these 
have sung the “Lay of the New Del . 


roubled days when the young pupil 
shaken into a faltering skepticism 


i it to 
by economic disasters. We owe it 
“this “cynical bunch” to open to them 


avenues of beauty and understanding 


Which are being closed by other forces. 


Will this attempt kill the play for 
the student? I think not, especially 
if delicacy, a workable knowled ge of 
the pupil’ Vanities, and a healthy sense 
“ humor are used as the “opening 
Yedges. Understand the story? Bedevil 
he for weaknesses? Laugh up- 

Susly? Of course. But there must 
» Some of the more subtle flavor- 


In 

decrees * a ee the taste is flat. 
and thus avoid her fathers embeli : d 

technic that might well and an 


‘amatizations, in which the 
ea takes a part; pictures to 
Characters: debates on what 
for n ; rage favorite should be cast 
ters ie roles; diaries and let- 
* Petson ich the student pretends he 1s 
iis, the play; expanding upoe 
Wieain are universally true, W} 


7 


1 > es; 
: discus. °ns from personal experience? 


On of the court trial, with © 


eS 


famous ones in lit- 
involving we 
1 research; speculation 
— —— between the Eliza- 
be “a and the present day ig 
alin of Shylock az — ¥ 
ce i have gue 
_ “ ing since Shakespeare use 
th a aeen construction of ar 
w chese devices can make ee am a 
chant of Venice” abound ‘ im aa 3 
life for the young pupil. Surely | 


$65.25 7 
do not destroy “FRIEDA S. LEWIS. 


High School. 


erences tO other 
e 
erature and . life, 


Thomas Jefferson 


The Use of Cartoons in 
History Classes 
First of all, studen 
‘d to make ¢ . 
oe — This is especialy a 
1 e . . 
of he lower grades of toed en 
oat small amount of wor 
_ 9 y- Cartoo 
for 
advantage an 
re - when the ideas a espe 
— at some generalization 
represent . 


d com- 
has been discussed 28 


ts should not be 
artoons too early 


topic that 
pleted, and “i 
in relation t° © 
has preceded - 
advisable. e - 
is taught 6° 7 i 
iq Of: 

£ che coPe 

Furopeat history two topics- 


json rei as upils should be 
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the same type of Cartoon the teacher 
ought to spend a few minutes the day 
before in asking the students from 
what newspapers they could obtain 
Cartoons and in encouraging them to 
use as Many sources as possible. When 
these cartoons are brought to class the 
ideas they Present can be discussed. 
The teacher can call attention to the 
fact that certain symbols are used over 
and over again by different Cartoonists 
to represent the same idea, the figure 
of Father Knickerbocker for New 
York City. The Cartoons themselves 
may show that in many instances cer- 


from the €Xpression of the haa 4 
g it at all. The Student 
He labelled = 
Influences 


and 50 forte } 


Was not enjoyin 
labelled the §00se “Ching” 
the feathers “spheres of 
“ports,” “indemnities,” 
He labelled the figures of the meee 
“England, France, Germany, Russia 
and Japan.” He called the entire car. 
toon: “China—The Golden Goose.” 


Doing this sort of work with 2 few S| 
cartoons, or showing some work bya | 





It requires 4 
eit part. There- 
work together 
° ‘40 the idea, 

cura lying 


en é 
aE win, 0 drawing. Give 
! pore PF 


S. 
ns than for the other 
ter 
z cartoons, it does not = a 
2 The cartoon is to ei it 
po ary of a topic, and 
“does that, the pupil nee 


aa as a history teacher can fairly 
Bye 


apect. You will find, however, that 


many ways 


edness.” 


It happens quite frequently ~~ | 
that the same conclusion on 

me d by different methods of atta | 
a many conclusions may be ar- 
ya . by the same method. For 
a “Ichough the laboratory 

? i upils to prepare 
| —, "ae dle reaction between 
amm 


instance, 


alcium hy- 
ium sulphate and c 

— that 
aeoniia they should also be shown 


of skinning a cat.” One 

i is “power 

ust, of course, recognize — “ 
of variability” as a contri ingle 
fluence in the attitude of “‘open-mind 
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ils will be obtained from 
: _ |. acertain percentage of your P uP onia gas may eating or 
Deere Senobct es ache us ne Md original work, once their “yes are aie water, either ‘by rare: 7” 
students to unusual possibilities, zs opened to the possibility, and this per- Ialirticg with sodium hy 
q = Tae fe ey Ang | centage will grow larger as the term eby 
ent tell the class what he w re 


tain animals or birds are used to repre- 
sent certain countries, Students can 
eUsgest some of these when their at- 
tention is called to them. The teacher 


aol 
eg tet at GO 


pam = 3 eet ae ss A 
a aaa 


lab- 
limited to the 
‘ ct, we are not ‘i alone. a 
th labels for the cartoon | “Vances, if you praise them for their —o preparation of es oibstid 
! §est as the proper a OT eaieaee Pe cforts or eparation O 
might also show the students that some he is going to use. If you have Serer Rose D. Jeuue. The laboratory ae as rich in oppor- 
; animals are used to suggest Certain Jet the rest of ‘the class suggest dif- Franklin K. Lane High School. any substance 1s os velopment of varia- 
th i national traits—the cat for cunning, ferent labels for each other’s aa = tunities for the 
and so on. Discuss the methods of transferrin Power of Variahtl: bility. ° bstances are 
a. us su 
iu It would be a good idea if the cartoons to paper and, what is m Result of Chemitt Teaching The tests for vari0 
| 1 teacher had a 8roup of cartoons which portant in a city high school where 
| he himself might use to bring out these 


uable to the 
history teachers do not always have 
points, in case the 


al 

‘ust as Vv that 
| © power of Variability in thought pr — = is possible to = “a 
. ction is one of the most valuable teacher. by getting 2 W* 
; e e bs ar equipment, : a ° resent y de. 
H pm —— crawing paper and simil ‘al for thet “St one can Possess. Science teachers zinc 1S P hydrogen pe 
} brought by pupils, did not do this. how they can get materia ; — & parti 
ri The pupils should then be asked totry work. Encourage the pupils to 
ie to translate their c 


tr cularly fortunate in meeting 
- °Pportunities to inculcate 
Puch an at 


artoons into terms 


precipitate with an be obtained by 
n work. Here the 


fic 
The same proo 
relative to their ow 


3 
as Many cartoons as they can, 
teacher will find j 


; of 
needless to say, take a few minutes 


——- = 
Pelee en 
wee ee : 

- as 24 it ey 


" roc the 
different P duty of 
titude in their children. Con- using 4 fact, it 1S ae hy con- 
ing that 3 Y to the belief f some nitrate. 19 show the P aad and 
€ very valuable to class time to praise something teac ; het on the part of so sastructor t0 ve more reliable . 

i show to the class cartoons made by especially good. si Ration “ Presentation of a demon- tory tests amists afe came 
fi Previous classes. If, however, this ig Once your pupils have learned J duc, °F other lesson through in- - iy expert ae oil along 
t the teacher’s first attempt, she can help knack of translating present day © t Cileare “hannels does not always in- using them. rake for example the 
| considerably by suggesting some titles ‘Oons into terms relative to the history i Tex, « * scientific attitude of mind. sae. Jet us 
i and labels for cartoons the pupils have, they are studying, the next step 8 | 


For example, one boy translated the 
fe 


ir is one- 
same line, co shaw that air % 
following cartoon. It showed the City, 


as] Mtg ~_ ‘endency to become dog- 
' a t 
attempt to get from the students | » to 


: ctors use 
xperim Some instru 
A 5 defini. - Cad the pupils to adopt 4 ma OxFs remove the oxygen in 
‘ ; . many really Original cartoons 2$ Pr ils th ind ser,” Conversely, PU- jron filins® 67 
state and national legislatures Plucking sible, is is a step some of Y° Sul shown that “there 2r¢ 
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the cylinder, others use Phosphorus, 
white or red, while still others use a 
burning candle, and soon. Regard- 
less of the particular f avorite reducing 
agent the instructor may rely upon, 
he should at Jeast bring to the atten- 
tion of his students that a number of 
substances may bring about the same 
results. An advanta geous by-product 
of this activity is the fact that it per- 
mits the teacher to reach a 
centage of his pupils. If one expres- 
sion clarifies an idea to say 70 per cent 
of his pupils, the second expression of 
the same idea may reach some of the 
remaining 30 per cent. In a similar 
manner, a point that is stressed through 
several individual demonstrat 
to give understandin 
tion of the class. 
problem, 


gteater per- 


ions is ape 


Looking at the same 
but from a different point of 
View, we cannot help but admit that 
different conclusions can be reached by 
the same method of attack. Not only 
can ‘we prove that the air is one-fifth 
oxygen by the use of iron filings in a 
cylinder inverted in water, but we can 

' Prepare nitrogen at the same time, We 
can also prove that rustin 
oxygen right there and the 
tion, showing that nitrogen 
pared in a totally different 
ammonium nitrate brings o 
ference between the two k 
trogen thus obtained, 
ducing the rare gases, 
So far we 


& requires 
n. In addi- 
Can be pre- 
way from 
ut the dif- 
inds of nj_. 
thereby. intro- 


concerned Ourselves 
“Mainly with the experimental Side. I 


it possible to aim for variability ip 
other phases of the work? Early in 
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defined as ° 


8s to a larger frac. - 








TY Course 


upil | 
that acids turn ]j Tila PUS are show, 


later they may learn thay’ lite 

ey May learn that all acids 
tain hydrogen ‘and a Negative radi 
and still further along, acids May 4 


‘substances who 
contain hydrogen ions,” 


study of Oxidation 


out that it is a process of taking oy 
oxygen. Further in the course Oxid. 
‘tion may be defined as *; | 


INCrease in 
valence” or the “loss of electrons” | 


Such changes in definition might bee 
come confusing to some pupils, The | 
tendency is to adopt the last definition, | 


se Solution, , 
Again in th 
> It may be broy 


one which the whole class adopts. Such ' : 
straight-laced procedure results in the. 
loss of a fine opportunity for teaching 8 
for variability in expression. The sig- ; 
nificance of pupils learning by emv- | 
lation cannot be overemphasized. Each 





Y 


definition should be brought securely the 


home and all terminology ie . 
tied up as a single whole for the | 


sordifuormetha 


*] 


“ty valuable, fo 


.4 the process ases 

“ee ary e the use of cant 

pp 1H ad that sulphur d 
‘ble an ial chloride «an 


ne are actually ye 
i for the 
ton Of terminology 
Varia 


° 
Id 
i e 
of af ° 


4 a dioxide, 


: re non- 
te ons that a 
know that reacti 


> “reactions that go to an 
and” and “reactions that go to _ 
sletion” are one and the same thing. 
He should learn to interchange syn- 


e * ° 33 
onymous terms as “ionization and 
disregarding the others, or to formulate | 


“dissociation,” “burning,” “rapid oxi- 
dation” and “combustion”; ‘“‘inert 
gases” and “noble gases.” Learning the 
common names of many chemicals 


should not be accomplished by the 


Memorization of 4 long, mimeographed 
st Frequent use in the classroom of 
‘ems “caustic soda,” “oil of 
Vitriol,” “washing soda,” etc., will be 


tr many of these terms 
understanding of the topic. onda eB 3 still used in in dustry and everyday 
Too much drill in terse, hac ee = 7 
terms and definitions may actually! me Finally, we must admit that if we 
sult in the formation of wrong °™ | ate 4, av 


ee Pay 


cepts. For example, if a pupil Jearaed ay 


. an © 
forms of sulphur-rhombic, P Bs: 3 i 
and amorphous—and then an . ‘ are | 
tion asks for three commercial ¥ - 
ties, he is very apt to record the ycess 
tropic forms, In studying the Pe : 
of tefrigeration, emphasis me iples 
Sreat on the thermodynamic p oe . | 
involved, that the student firml y ey | 
lieves that ammonia gas is absolut | 


es 


at 

rropic ; 

by rote that there are three allotrop™ * * Part of the pupil of the possi- 
ies , 


© any transfer of training 


a J 
> there Must be a consciousness 


a. transfer of the particular 


nto a new Situation. Hence, 


4 veoh ‘© develop this power of 


'n the child, we must make 


deve), Sclous of its possibilities and 
ituae in im the ability to recognize al 
th aa it Which it may apply. a 
‘llepe 2 Syllabus, in spite of some — 


s h 
ttcomings, is flexible enous 





to give us great Eppaetniunaes +t 
for the power of variability. on 
be accomplished by focussing a 
methods of attack on the eee p d 
lem, by drawing a number ; c i 
clusions from the same set of oe , 
stating our generalizations : — 
number of points of view and by a 
frequent use of oar ae 
in many ways. ine ; 
not I6ok far vfeld for these — 
ties. Initiative, forethought an — 
terest on the part of the vere - 
create a probing and thinking p ~ ; 
Is it not true that extensive teaching 


e ° Pd 
makes for intensive learning 
HERMAN KaAMMIN, 


AsraHaM H. Dick. 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


tenography and 
Toewiting Devices sects ck 
Often devices for fac een 
re instituted in the schools, en 
vetained permanently. From — 
time, these devices can Mauna 
onsen) a ie @ ent of 
re teachers of the ee —s 
ag! execution of routine ae 
aera te insertion of papers eal 
such as eases “00 “ ng 
writers 4 “uals methods up oan 
would help ; sriting class, PUP = 
In the as crease papers at 
un 


in a 
center tOP This is never done ald 
since a crease WO 
carbon sheets are 
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On most machines, a scale appears. 


vanced in typewritin 
on the paper rest, so that the paper lowed to erase, Flowevey 
guide ¢an be moved to 0. Since the are Permitted ¢ ate 


paper usually used is 814 inches or 85 
spaces wide, the center of the paper 
would be 42. If the typewriters are 
of the old type, and do not have a 
visible scale, some point on the paper 
rest can be determined at which the 
paper guide must be placed in order 
that the paper may be inserted at the 
same place each time. 

When pupils have sufficiently. ad- 


machine, 


nrollment in the Different Foreign Lan 
| as of March 15, 1935 


III IV V 
17,356 14,849 8,233 


Languages | | II 
French 10,688 12,206 
German 3,995 4,322 


4,739 4,248 1.666 
Greek .... 13 29 11 13 11 
Hebrew 343 289 151 83 32 
Italian .. 1,759 1,502 


1,263 1,088 449 
Latin .... 4,912 5 990 4,962 4,509 1,788 


Spanish 11,677 10,427 7,435 6,056 1,466 
Totals 33,378 33,775 


Grand Totals: Modern L 


taught how to erase 

ro | 
should be trained to nett" Thy 
to either side, s 
will not fall 


©p 
9 efase, they § 


d to Move th 
© that the er 
into the basket 


f 
They should be ins “a 


to buy or make er 
they are allowed t 


that is not neat should be accepted, 


EsTHER TuLiMay, © 
Franklin K, Lane High School, 


Beeches 2g 


guages in Senior High Schools 


asure shields before 
O erase. No erasure 


VI ‘VII VU Told 


7,201 539 413 71,485 
1,377 81 27 20455 
63. vid pe ae 
a | a ae 
389 4945 «57 6,53 
1,653 229 186 23,2) 
1,459 150 57 38727 


1,428 
35,917 30,846 13,636 12,092 1,044 740 16 


14 
“anguages, 137,201; Ancient Languages, 24,22 
Total High School Pop 


ulation: 251,365, 
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REVIEWS 


Educational Administration 

as Social Poli. 

By Jesse H. Newlon. Pa 
port of the Commiss 
Social Studies of the A 
torical Association. Scr 
In this critical study, 
sion examines the proble 
tration. ‘The thesis o 
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y that the control of so Ae 
of the major social pro vm, 

ry VII: Re- times and foexe educational admin* ¥ 
ee ee © tion is, in the broadest sense, i soci! a 
ibner’s Sig a branch of politics, an app hae 

" Science.” In the clarification | 
the Commis. thesis, Profes sor Newlon notes a 
m of adminis. 


are living in times of great . 
f this Study is and that now 
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America 5] 
are you : hip- The 
t0 es of citizens P 

up te = problem of 
the control by 
is es, of production 
mic resourcs ? the interests 0 
" that we live a 
from an indi- 
ive and 


tw chat of 


fistribution, ; 
Soon of P cople: 
: vod of transition 
infistic to a cooperat Z 
wale d order; that eco 


. integrate 
=, = must be br ought 
nomi 


on 
der social control in harmony 


* i e . at 
"with our democratic traditions; th 


the major responsibility of education 
in our time is to make intelligent 
the transition to the new order, to 
reduce the shock and waste incident 
tosuch a transition; that to this end 


the school should cultivate minds 


both appreciative and critcal of our 
culture and tradition, that under- 
stand the necessities and possibilities 

life in this country in the future, 

: cept the democratic ideal; 
that the school should be controlled 
these “inistered in accordance with 
tion A ies and this interpreta- 
ta a anon Ae the contempo- 
this eg and that it is 
tal pro n that presents the cen- 


blem of educational leader- 
in Our ti 23 
Hoy ime, 


ators ire are the school adminis- 
t : , 
Roup, _ “ Nation equipped, as 2 


Car 


"Y Out this task? ‘The 
ich Professor Newlon pre- 
they can prepare 
" tor life in a static societys 
sie Prepared to give the chil- 


sd ° 


following: 
a. Py ae of the — = 
i a text-books of amare ea 
~ - stration shows “that 0 Pipewe 
afths of the eight thousan 


executive, 
re devoted to the purely 
a 


i legal aspects of 
— prints the entire -. 
ohasi is on the ‘how of a odes 

i There is virtually 20 Saal 
oil ‘why,’ little critical ex a 
rie of educational and social = a 
i of the structure and pro 
—_ d.” The use of such texts 
ora author holds, has tended to 

guides, 


os s narrow. 
e administrator ) ntent 
"a A careful study of o iene: 
ses in educational a aa 


. a fi f 
ion’ given in es 
veiledes “shows clearly the emp 


1, the 
: d the factual, 
technical, an aoe 
phen Of the ae e 
listed some half-dozen a agente 
: blems 0 
damental pro te 
es Indeed, it proec de ‘se 
; tioned that these six ail 
a a technical treatment m 
ceive 


e 3? Years of 
therwise- e ¢ - 
ly than oO dministra 
quently ses tend to make a of 
such courses ted in problems 
re interes tions of basic 


0 ‘ 
tors m ‘hee in ques 


efficiency 


: fur- 
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educations gi . 
ae = of the gee EN 
an Ov of time devoted by 2 : 
amount 7 ] 
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ie (4) An interesting investigation be encouraged to devas : * feache Patil i Juxuries, neces® division of Tugwell. may Adam Smith to re- : 
: conducted at Teachers College, Colum- those qualities Which he i ana lt Fos { extensive. mar ae combina- desire for a wae alth of Nations” in 
i: bia University, showed that the average foster in his pupil, conse ee a zontal = — of capital. formulate his Wealt 
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I school superintendent was brought up mindedness, and interest «ct lass 
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Civic af HP tions, 
The Classroom 


in industry: ’ child labor $ social 
u 


: . the part of its 
By Howard C. Hill and Rexford G | of Our Economic Society, Present nomic — ar call themselves 
fessor Newlon draws some very im- Tugwell. Harcourt, Brace and Com- hs civing, roa a a individualists” but “ta on 
| portant conclusions. First] » it is pany, 1934. 5 } § *y Improving — ie : ; fer combinations an 
essential that ire, become This hook throughout represents 2 | r te By Improving the Con- agree _ consider 2 fron 
interested in certain studies which sharp break with the traditional treat ing In = * psec 3 —. of this volume naive. ee ad 
until now they have neglected: history, ment of economics. It is doubtful # re Come, By the Wise Use of pe ae that the artlessness = = 
economics, anthropology, sociology ad. Adan Smith or Alfred Marshall pi | © ind 1 my 'nternational Codperation, swer hase ra wcities is a2 mu 
Philosophy. Since Pressure groups have consider it a text-book on politi F = | a Considering Alternatives bean “ae ae es 
been a major factor in developing con- economy in any degree. Howeve ba : Oe ue of ne writers make strik- _hopele JosEPH CRO . 
servatism, therefore, “in line with these great minds were writing # ¥° re Q Be o aNotations, especially a three- Hall High School. 
the democratic theory and tradition, ume on the dismal science todays caw ; Other i" from Henry Geor Be and ial er Reading 
boards (of education) should be made would to a considerable degree 142 - | ley. the same length from Sinclair ction and Other t 
more truly representative of all classes the same direction that Hill and Te . & 
of society. There has agi 
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. ever, for someone 

. Women - abuses, wastes of new wan Picea eo “F Russian pro- 

catises on teacher must share in the task of out. ff jasurance, corpora and consumers’ to explain — lism, Marxian So- 
society were rare indeed. Not more lining an educational Policy for th § modern advertising, lighted by the gram has with capita a a, 
than one in seven of the one thousand country... , Active interest in (and research, ane es ted rather fully cialism, and the theory © 
who replied to a questionnaire has been for Many, active Participation in) J} average text, are trea : man. 
to Europe. The magazines with the public discussions of political and eco. % here. 
largest circulation among this group 


are the Literary Digest, the American, 
The Saturday Evening Post, and the 
Reader’s Digest. 

(5) Further evidence js adduced in 
the form of 4 compilation of state- 
ments made on various occasions by 
administrators. These show a conserva- 
tive attitude of mind. 


After examining this evidence, Pro- 


been too great 


he F at sti - References Senior High ; 
a preponderance of th busi me! hive acd : e have | *'Sson hive Roe sits = enor aes Logasa. McKiale y 
P Ps € business and Many of the things which we ™ | . © Deen included. Compiled by Philadelphia. 
managing class, too small a Tepresen- been teaching are omitted from iq Deg 2uthors devote about twenty 
tation from labor and the 8reat body ps SSS 


of white collar workers.” 


Thirdly, the 
status of the classroom t 


eacher must 
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nomic problems will be essential if 
teachers are to. measure up to the: 
responsibilities of such an enlarged 


Status.” 


PHI Browny. 
S. J. Tilden High School. 


Our Economic Society _ 
and Its Problems 


. : ot even 
text entirely, Some items 0 


o oF 
listed in the index are the i; ; 
diminishing utility, variety, harm" 


Wh 





While the commonplace treatment 
‘emphasizes the deductive method, Hill 
and Tugwell stress the inductive. In 
their approach they substitute the 
institutional for the theoretical. In- 


|] sad of the orthodox division into 


Consumption, production, exchange, 
distribution, and public finance, there 
ae eight divisions entitled: The Story 


i tutes » a SToup of graphs and pic- 


‘ 9 s a . t 
— the p Very optimistic treatmen 


Ussj : con- 
"ruc 818M experiment. The co# 
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° ea 
l sas recognized th 
weatly in’ dealing “with the * 


Some praiseworthy features of bs 
book are suitable length, ao : 
appearance, large print, oo al a 
ing and a glossary of one - — 
twenty-five terms at the . nn 
Economic Society and Its a *. 
is a courageous departure on 
commonplace. It should mi ren 
thought and develop a desira 
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rived from the use of historical fiction 
as part of the collateral reading of 
high school children. They have made 
increasing use of such fiction for the 
Purpose of enrichment, 


and vitalization of classroom work, 


The need for a carefully graded, anno- 
tated, and classified list of historical 
fiction, however, has always been great, 
This pamphlet comes as an attempt to 
supply this need, | 
In a brief but well Written intro- 
duction, the author of this compilation 
defines the Purposes of “outside” read- 
ing, Particularly fiction; she States the 
Problems involved in making a choice 
of material, and sugges 
methods or devices for 
How useful to the tea 


this pamphlet may be can be gathered 
from a perusal of the table of con- 
Books suitable for junior and 
senior high schoo] children are classified 
under different topics or units, falling 
within the general limits of Ancient, 
Medieval, Modern, and ‘United States 
history. There is also a section de- 
voted to a selected list of Source books 
in these Categories. Within each unit 
Or topic there js 2 further classification 
into “Stories” and “Biography, Narra- 
tive, Period Account.” 

The topics are well-chosen; 
also sufficiently broad. This 
should, therefore, be both a 
guide and time-sayer for 


ing any syllabus or course 
history. 


motivation, 


ts a variety of 
classroom use. 
cher of history 


they are 
Pamphlet 
‘Valuable 
teachers Us- 
of Study in 


ie BERNSTEM,. 
Manual Training High School. 
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On Teachin : 
By Howard Francig Sah 


Book Comp 

Another text On teach 
Well, not quite, Fo, 
has written an exc 


ing Engl 


lish.”? IS quiet . informality is 
to listen to, He instructs With 


OUL tog 
much finger-waving, and per 
suasiveness are his to 3 hi 


These qualities alone would be 


to give this manual distinction among 
its more Orphic contemporaries in the 


field of English teaching, 

_ One regrets, however, that Professor 
Seely, despite his firm and’ sensible 
gtasp of fundamentals, does not se 


the greater possibilities and broader im- 


plications of English instruction todyy. 
Certainly, his statements of the ob 


jectives of oral and written Ea 
have not been more forcefully & 


pounded anywhere. His detailed and 


highly suggestive program for realizing 


. e ractice 
these objectives in classroom pf 


is admirable, indeed. Nor do we koow 


of any more intelligent analys* . 
sentence and paragraph writing 


‘+ ef 
to be found here. The Gestaltist 3 


Phasis on the complete expé og 
the logical root of all expremnieal 
effective retort to those who sb. ip 
absorb English as a subsidiary &™ 
an integrated curriculum, the ©? 

Plea for a wholeness of the ona 
Study instead of its present # ss 
discreteness, the grammar gh onan 
these Professor Seely places 1% his 
FrUe Perspective. But, when all : 





Ye Ama. 
any. $1.60 metiag 


Professop Sach | 

. eedingly shrewd and | 

Practical book in “On Tea ie ra 
200d 5 


gh degree 


© much 


i It do 


rin 
e 





t 

Seely has no 

, -— ‘e still bound 
31 point of view: 
ak with any 


° Eng- 
pow ecessity for 
fot +eonesS of the = ds important 


+ out in suste- 
| fi for its matter and — 
fais — .. gill primarily conc 
ce. 


t mere academic matters, however 
a a. he states them. 
ied of the curriculum in hie 
lish finds little recognition 1n Protess 
Sely’s neat little categories. : 
| Pethaps this is setting up a man : 
saw to knock him down, but it 1s 
hurd to defend wholeheartedly any 
tat on English teaching which so 
sdulously skirts such vital issues as 
rnedial “reading, English for the 
under-gifted and the unacademic, Eng- 


enoug™ 


| ™ for the super-normal. Perhaps, 


100, this is taking the author to task 
failing to do what he did. not in- 
to do, But then the omission is 
the more culpable if delib- 
a ‘is hard to condone such 
petious delimiting of the enormously 
The 8 field of English. 
Te ; 


slish ‘S00 Vision of the newer 
mh ‘each & here. But there is 
© te, © 3s of Practical significance 
y 


inp ak Solving some of the more 


In this respect, we 
k without reserva- 
t help its readers to 


7 Prop, “nderstanding of securing 


ki, tal set in your students, of 
= of & 


fie, = Teluctant muses unbend, 
"8 them to write with pre 


‘The so- . 


y N 


cision, 
know of no other text 


which will. 
A. H. Lass. 
Manual Training High School. 


Building Personality 


By A. Gordon Melvin. John Day- 


_. $3.00. 


You will not have to read = = 
“Building Personality” to eg 
Dr Melvin is exceedingly wro 


—— 
his fellow psychologists. oat 
narrow parry ac poy : 
ists, he calls them at turns 
tists, categorists, 
They have perverted the aia 
of psychology, he sncinnalng. es 
to establish at .all costs, ya 
ints of view. Further; ai - 
vnanifested a greater rae le 
descriptive rather “* on pe 
aspect of psychology- _ 
aed modern aw a 
made of psychology the a 7 = oi 
£ the scientific world, an = ae 
ously impaired any — i aol = 
an understanding © ee 
“ e, and direction of ie 
a They have bred petty ; 
psycue- 


tiquated categories 
and perpetuated a eeepeil in psycho- 


‘ a vie pe all th ese 
of psy ehgosr cs ake inte — — 
unify ap diverse outlooks. of iis 
apparently is that ‘each 


tention Ne 
vin'’s con rs has made inval 
warring s 


. human per- 
: the field of : 

ai, Bat the truth will never.be 
sonail'y* 
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known unless psychologists come to 
gtips with their problems instead of 
spinning seductive theories about non- 
existent entities, Psychology must not 
cut itself off from historic roots; it 
must Not swerve from its one purpose: 
to throw light on human problems, 
All else is secondary, if not entirely 
nugatory, Dr. Melvin implies. Psy- 


chology must apply itself to the solu- - 


tion of human problems now so sorely 
in need of a broad, sane treatment. 
Academic matters have no place in the 


psychological forum today with dis- - 


aster so close at our heels. And here, 
Dr. Melvin seems a bit inconsistent, 
For the very usefulness of any applied 
science depends on the accumulation 
of a corpus of tested and verified data. 
Without these fundamentals, 
lack Dr. Melvin deplores, 
basic problems is fruit 
improvident. 


Dr. Melvin believes that the per- 
sonality reacts as a who 
of certain “life entities” 
bloodless Categories, as the traditional 
psychologists have asserted. This ‘to_ 
talitarian” or unitarian view of per- 
sonality stands in bold Contradiction 
to many of the more mechanistic inter- 
) pretations. At the Center of the 
personality, says Dr. Melvin, sits the 
“I” which wills and thinks, chooses 
and reflects, and directs the manifold 
activities of the personality. This sOme- 

what mystical notion is nothing new, 
although emphasis on it here is some. 

what novel. It is a radical Veering 
from the crassly mechanical theories 


whose 
an attack on 
less, if not 


le, in terms 
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rather than 


of Watson and his g 
sense, a Teafirmatio 
of human Personality, of tp. 
free-will and Purpose in hum, 
with this Modification: Science 
Melvin sees it, and . 
ultimate sanction for his view. 
The implications of this « 
personality theory for educat 


Chool, ‘ It; 
n of the 


particularly clear in this trea 


Dr. Melvin’s. He js too much occy. 


pied with cracking skulls and justify: 
and. It is to be hoped 


that in the future, we may have from _ 


ing his own st 


him a more detailed statement of the 
specific manner in which his py- 
chology should modify current pedz- 


gogical practice. 


book, “The Technique of Progressive 


Teaching,” but more is needed if the | 
“whole personality” is not to oat 
with the “Id”, the hormic wr 
will-to-power, and other such 


ure 
phanous entities, in the realm of p 
phantasy. 


This is an exciting book, if you" | 


ignt 
the sound of battle, and if the ss 
of one individual taking arms.? you 
a sea of opposing theories attracts roo 
Dr. Melvin strikes out in all dire 


4eri08 
Sparing neither the fast-moul ‘ 


t; 
doctrines of Titchener and Wound 
the newly-sprung and freshly- 


ing, and just in passing, Dr- 


ver the thick carcass of the 
gence 


“brigh 


~ testing movement 2 
t” and “dull” school. 








not theology is the 


Whole” 
100 is not 


# ooris 
tment of 


Something of this 
is to be found in Dr. Melvin’s earlier 


flowe” 

cs. 10 Peg 

‘n8 sprigs of the Gestaltists a : ae faithful, just, and balanced 
repr f 

Pours about ten pages of aqué ea 


® 
| 
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q Xtitleg 


" has finally 


Melv 


sie Apo er life, is not 
reries of the inn slicting 
mys For the same tan 
aces over his words as over 
ee ces of the less sober psycho- 
Teett the other literary oe 
‘sts. a Melvin constantly speaKs 
, metaphors. This is no — 
OY con as yet, no technique has een 
hc ing that elusive 
developed for snaring oy Sa 
phantom—the human personality. , 
it is highly possible that this ees 
phorical procedure is the only one. 
The artist’s intuitions and vocabulary 
may yet prove more accurate than the 
illegedly more precise instruments of 
scientist, 


A. H. L. 
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An Anthology: Drawn from the Sa#- 

irdey Review of Literature, 1924- 
1934, By the Editors of the Setur- 
5 tie of Literature; Henry 
$2 = Canby, Editor, Macmillan. 


Found 


| Mardey p .: August of 1924, the 


4 *view of Literature, after 
‘atia} my 'S still one of the most influ- 
liters . Sanely critical of. all the 
Year, urnals in America today. Ten 


fn 6 the 


ha "ean lite 
Vee 


fluctuations in 
Tary tastes and currents 
it to the eminence it now 
is anthology is a brilliant 


ultimate truth | 


record of the devotion and critical 
acumen that the Saturday Review has 
lavished on the past ten years of 
American literature. i 

- For those interested in writing, there 
is much of profit in the first five chap- 
ters which concern themselves with the 
technical problems of a. 
Amy Loveman’s chapter on ‘Boo 
Reviewing” is a classic of its kind. Its 
scrupulous fidelity of tone and content 
explain, in part, the high calibre Be 
the reviews which appeared and 
appear in the Review. . 

The next section 1s composed - 
essays critical, expository, ee : 
and editorial. Here you will —— . 
Canby’s remarkable essay on Fa = 
‘The School of Cruelty.” a one = 
treated of Faulkner with su a 
trating insight since. one ai 
yana’s ‘‘Genteel Tradition at ii , 
also included. Joseph ee a 
Louis Untermeyer, Edith is 
among the other notables here ; 

ed. 

a bulk of the book is taken - 
with book reviews of al “ae 

ical, appreciative, 20N° 0° 
ae i: ative, and phil 
ressionistic, inform ‘tutions are 
P . al These contr u : oe. 
sophic ie ” critical acuity “a 
distinguish ellence- None of 
stylistic exc” aie 
erida of lit = 
found its =_ eine is the art of 
selected reviews. ustrated by its:mas- 
Walter Lipp- 
Y sie eLid. 
batically on a 
on Democracy — 
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mana"; 
Mencken s 


writes acto 
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those acquainted only with Lj 


be rudely shocked by his earlier fresh, 
eager, muscular prose. We particularly 
commend to your notice Leonard Ba- 
con’s devastating critique of C. E, M: 
Joad, the English pansophist. John 
Macy, Ludwig Lewisohn, J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, John Buchan, Ben Ray Redman, 


Ppmann 
transmogrified, dripping tepid cadences 


for the Herald-Tribune’s readers, will 


and others Make thi, - 
lively and engrossing. reading. Very 
The Chapters of Poet th i 
Writing, Humor and Satin ann 
worth your reading, as j, this ; ‘ 
volume, “Designed for Rey om 
an admirable Potpourri of literary hy 
tory, entertainment, and Writing of ay 


exceptionally high order, 
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UT the schools and the ideal of opportunity rie 
Which purty 


red | 
and 


The : 


them are bigger than the forces Which: would dep 
ar ee : relate 


destroy them. They are vital to the democratic way of [if 
aac 'Y OF life, 


crisis of the public schools is indeed the crisis of the q 
~S, Semoer 


way of life.: We hear much these days .of threatened’ F “ 
and of the menace of Communism in“América These: my. 
America, € time 


of flux in the national philosophy. Radios in mountain cabins. ; 
t ei 1 In 


farm homes of the. Corn Belt, in ranch houses on the plains, ; 
| 7 1 In 


the apartments and tenements of city dwellers are tuned anxious: 


' on a Sunday night for a word of understanding and reassurance 
in the America of these troubled times. is 


4 . ° e ed | 7 : : 
owever deep his. faith in the. American dream, however 


unshaken his faith in educational. opportunity for all" as the only 


uar ee ee ers Ly fT 
guarantee of the democratic way ‘of life, who can‘ be cock-sure _ 


in these times? Our faith is a faith to be fought for! Today, the 


public school is confronted by the crisis of self-preservation. 


The question, then, is not $0 much, “why must the school be- 
come a more active and more intimate community force than " 
has been in the past,” as it is, "how can the school become this 
inate active and more intimate community ae The answer v 
the “why"'-is self-evident, it seems to me. “The-schools must be 
come more active, more Powerful,” more meaningful to all 0 

and our neighbors in order to be saved. a ee | 


- 


st MORRILL e® taiss 40 esnsions otf] 


Vice-President of Ohio State University in his as ae ie ; 
More Active and More Intimate Community Pag Must the School Beco™ 
in The High School Teacher Febrie Us ao in the Past’, .- 
: ry, 1935. 


fus 


 Wressig 


is Tie 


~YOUTH. 
HERE are two fundamental phil- 
T osophies animating American ele- 
mentary and secondary education to- 
day: that which holds to the theory 
chat education is an adjustment, a 
training, an adaptation of life, and that 
which maintains that education is a 
manner of living and achieves its pur- 


poses by “permitting” the ; creative 
abilities of children to express them- 


selves. The first is characteristic, in 


general, of public education and some 
private schools, the latter, of most pro- 
gtessive institutions. In the last 
in 7 = some of the revolu- 
oe Ie tine has seeped into the 

stronghold of the formal- 


an _ int the leadership of a few 
Some of the and women, has changed 
the discip}i outward manifestations of 
Cause a a techniques. But be- 
ideology en need of fitting a new 
2 much = old patterns, there has 
‘interpret sunderstanding and some 
oT Mie, 7 ce 
many ie “ase in point. A good 
DOW sche Pie believe that when 
_Ols speak of creative self- 

és Uetion og the arts, they mean the 
“siciang ae and painters, and 
2 _. the technical sense. Here- 
DE the — the fundamental concept 
Dy eh schools which is ‘that the 
“for, F On of a regime of creative 
© schools” results in “the 








AHEAD! 


' unfolding of personalities (italics ours) 
of children not in terms of the paint- 
ing produced, the verse written, the 
principle 


phrased. Although these have their 


measure composed, the 


place, it is the discovery of Iatent, 


hidden powers, reserves of artistic emo- 


tion, a capacity for concept and gen- 
eralization that is the true goal of the 
new education.” * 

‘For these Messiahs of the new child 
believe that growth comes largely, if 
not entirely, through experience. To 
appreciate the arts, it is, therefore, nec- 
essary to be creative in some form; 
and expression in the arts, furthermore, 
leads to self-realization, personal and 
tndividual release; for experience, the 
urce of wisdom, is most poignant, 
most significant when it shapes itself 
into some art form. Already there is 
a significant and voluminous ——— 
which not only indicates * 7 
: ‘ew order, but presents, 
cad of illuminating detail, te 
complished product of those for whom 


the walls have been removed, the ceil- 
ing torn away, and ns oe 
forces of sun and air and ¢ = 
mitted to exercise their — po 
upon the un elled mind. 
: are, let it be admitted at once, 
Shumaker. The Child-Centered 


source 


Teese oe 
3 hak, World Book Co., 1928. Page 283. : 
Sepoo" 
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remarks lend themselves to the dubious 
interpretation that, in general, man- 
kind, including children, is not crea- 
tive. But if the experience ‘of: the 
leaders in the progressive movement. 
means anything at all, it denies the 
validity of that standpoint. Acquaint- 
ance with Satis N. Coleman’s -work in 
music, Miss Cane’s work in art, Miss. 
Lewis’s in sculpture; the poetry to be 
found in Saplings, in Singing Youth, 
in Creative Youth, in Younger Poets, 
is at Once to see that an error has been 
made. It is unfortunate that the 
scientific mind is as unpliable as it is; 
but being used to the controlled en. 
vironment of the laboratory, it will 
mot accept anything produced. under 
conditions other than those which, be- 
cause of their familiarity, it has learned 
to understand, upon which it can de- 
pend, and which, within certain limits 
it can predict. Not even the wildest 
enthusiast of the new school woul.’ 
claim that even the most perfect school 
setting will make of every child a poet, 
a painter, a musician, a sculptor, or th 
like. There is, after all, a substratum 
of society estimated by students of 
genetics to be as high as ten per cent 
of the total population which is prac- 
tically below the teaching level, And 
if the schools get their Proportionate 
share of these intellectual misfits 
which they inevitably must, there a 
literally, tens of thousands from whiner 
to expect any Creative expression would 
be expecting the blind to see, the dum 
to speak, the deaf to hear. | 
' Bur, under the proper conditions ‘of 









teaching, with artist. 
them, average childre 
the various media of 
spontaneity;-naturalne 
“The new school does not aim to 

duce artists, Writers, = 
dramatists, actors, 
fessional sense. 


N will Create in 
©XPression, With 
Ss, and Vividness 


: MUSiciang, 
skilled in the ont. 


way open for a higher kind of -devel. 
opment. that mere specialization im- 
plies. The creative products of chij. 


dren are not regarded as ends in them. _ 


selves. .The child Writes, not to ex- 
ploit his genius, but to express the 
moving forces within him; he writes 
for self-realization.”* If we must look 
for the masterpieces of the world’s art 
forms to the upper level, who are by 
nature plus training the peculiar. ves- 
sels of the intuitive power of genivs, 
how much more keen and vital, bow 
much more universal the appreciation 
of their work when the patrons them- 
selves are the accomplished products 0 
a system of education which develops 
and integrates all the powers of the 19; 
dividual—not merely his knowledge 
power—for social living! : 


Probably the most important sng 
impetus given to the progressive ae 
ment since John Dewey opened ny f 
Perimental school at the close of 
last. century, was the appearance i 
Hughes. Mearns’s Creative 1% al 
(1935). Though. the ° philosoprn 
and psychological ‘background ee 

oul 


teleasing ‘environment is tO bef 


: Oo 
elsewhere, the irresistible enthusias™ cc. 
ue . ae tle y  & 


: . ‘ se tht 
Beis Pe wy ey 
Abid. Pages 261-262. leon ot i sae 


‘ ‘ 
wie 


Peachers to gi 
\y 


_ It seeks to keep the 





his breathless style, . the 


“ey of the poetic pro 


‘1, have popularized’ the 


haps, for enab reason that it, more ae 
any other sing 
received the dar 
concerned wit 
bird in its fledgling flight. Po 
too, an impatience on the part of the 
author with the so-called scientific 
spirit (what might be called the statis- 
tical temper) which is concerned only 
with the measurable, and which over- 
looks, or considers of no importance _ 
the statistical data as long as the spirit 
is there for those with eyes to see, may 
be responsible for the aspersions occa- 
sionally cast upon the integrity and 
value of the author and his work. And 
- the little Critics, nibbling at the toes 
‘ a beyond their reach, “think” 
' rata the group with whom 
retimen, i his Lincoln School ex- 
‘ environs superior children; that 
whi ent of the school was ? 
Ww PPed-up, hot-house atmosphere in 
"hich Sapid fruit P . 
Patently a ih tasteless, though ap- 
tive, was grown, but 


Which ; 

ui : 

disinte oils kly rotted in unlamented 
Sration. ' 


hunter who 

h winging the strange 
Possibly, 
. ' 


the ae thing could be further from 
Professo "| During the five years that 
the ¢., farns attempted to prove 
sive 4Mental tenets of the progres- 
he SES as they aply to written aft, 


Ny s 
fo ade “Veral Classes’ a day, meetin{, 


“UP; “with ‘the ‘exception, © 


duct to be en- 


degree the weightier 
ever achieve. It is, per- 


le work in the field, has’ 


— 


was not worth 


Creative You 


~ eration of 


course, of the numbers involved, | the 
physical appearance of the’ room ‘and 
the fact that he had no prescribed 
course of study, was exactly ‘what 
every teacher experiences. There was, 
however, a fundamental ‘difference of 
which ‘account must be taken, and 
which accounts for his success. Mr. 
Mearns happens to be an artist as well 
as a teacher. Therein lies a distinction 
not easily discernible to him who runs 
and reads. Were the children superior 
socially, economically, intellectually 
from the ordinary run of high school 
children? Did they all write well 
enough to have their work published?. 
Let Mr. Mearns give his own reply: 

“T must have had about one hun- 
dred youngsters who stayed with me 
during the five years, although all of 

them were not under my teaching 
all of that time; and there must have 
been a hundred more who came and 
went. All of these who stayed with 
us the whole period of our expert 
mentation showed some form 
creative expression; but all did not 
rearrit try and all of. the poetry 
write poetry y from an adult val- 


yation. 


“We printed types of poy 1. 


th. The object was t0 
her ranges of young 


show the oe yerse Was an illus- 


; we 
4 type of output; 
ee one it different from what had 
yee before, and we thought it 
been seen © ; | 
fc all grades of children pur- 
posely “We invited Avenue A and 
7 
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all around the town.. Our object. 
» Was.to get a typical good American 

classroom. We had low I. Q’s., 

toughs, the poor and the rich. 


“Some children were so localized 
‘that they ‘never could learn to call 


me anything else than Mizdeh 
‘Mointz.” * 


If any conditions were unusual, it 
was in the fact that Mr. Mearns had 
a body of children for a long period of 
time so that his teaching could take 
root, grow and flower; and that his 
method was different from that usually 
practiced by teachers of English. Let 
it be admitted at once that the Pieces 
to be found in Creative Youth and in 
Creative Power, were not the result of 
classroom teaching, per se: they - read 
the works of the modern poets, dis- 
cussed them, and wrote when, and if, 
they had anything to communicate, 
outside of class. Their products, then 
are peripheral, not central. It ig safe 
to say that the average classroom more 
nearly approximates a hothouse atmos- 
phere, because of its obliqueness from 
life, than did that classroom. Unless, 


’ 


indeed, one can call a home at 


mosphere 
unnatural. 


It should not need to be 
not all of the children could 
ceptable poetry and prose, 
would lead us into a Position 
as it is untenable. 


said that 
Write ac. 
for that 
as absurd 
In any heterogene- 
ous group one is bound to find a spread 


of any given ability. Does that Mean, 





*From a letter to the writer, dated Septem. 
ber 21, 1934. 





then, that children are 
Of _ course. not. 


Mearns claims j that he Permit 

enticed the creative Spirit; he i ; 
compel it (a vital distinction betes’ 
the new and the old met = 


room technique). There Were abou, 
one hundred children, 
been told, during the entire Course who 
stayed throughout the experiment, Of 
these, forty-three contributed to Cre. 
tive Youth, twenty-two different ind. 
viduals to Creative Power, making 4 
total of sixty-five. The other, Mr. 
Mearns has assured this writer, wrote 
material the inclusion of which would 
have added nothing to the books as 
wholes—or were creative in other art 
forms! 


we have just 


: But, say the critics, these poems, this > 
33 | 
prose—they are only “average” after — 


all, or maybe, slightly better. We 


, 4 
must pause, then, to ask what is mean 


Is it the mythical ‘average” that om 
gets by adding up a number of isa 
dividing by the number of ai . 
it “average” when compared is hoal 
poetic output of other high s Wi 
writers? Is it “average” when put ’ 
side the work of recognized ‘hort 
What are the critical criteria, 1” : 
which decide the “average” poem 
Piece of work either is a poem of 4 ’ 
4 poem; and it is a poem by virtue a 
Certain factors which it blends ee 
integrated whole. This is not the P A 
to go into what makes poetic art 
William Rose Benet knows when : 
as met a poem by the hair risin8 x 
the back of his neck. , This writer 2g 


pot 





hod in class. 


hrill which causes the hair 
fi 


u 
fesse i“ k of his arms to oe = 
ac e 3 
! "a reads a genuine P Sia evenitaid 
tt have other types © ah 
robably 14 motional as these rea 


ll nde 

individual “be are, at least as far as 
“~ aati ‘s concerned, 2 recog- 
the 10 


2 or less. dependable 

nizable, and mot idance. - But 
rsonal guidan 
a al or objective 
when criteria, person ie 
not given, when the standa 

nythica or confused, one mange oT 
tion the validity and reliability o 
judgment. sogta fag’ 2¥i4 
; Seesiies, what appears to be a 
standard is stated, and poems are 
matched to it. In such a category be- 
longs “the harmony of Apollo and the 
Muses.” It is a beautiful phrase, and 
vaguely, one senses that it must mean 
something noble, exhilarating, exotic. 
But how, one is tempted to ask, does 
aa “harmony” manifest itself in. the 
Written work? How does one harness 
"e Sun-god to the Muses—all nine of 
"80 that they keep their proper 
— ss the parade across the page? 
tion sae, Poe’s “rhythmical crea- 
rie Peauty” or Arnold’s “touch- 
to a ‘5 4 much less skittish critersan 
m PPYs though, he admits, it is al- 
°St a5 elusive 


"Fe are some students of poetry; 
ible 5° who believe that it is im pos- 
Very * ©om bare poems because of the 
. act that they ‘are poems. | One 
thy — Et are physical phenomena, se 
tion, *Pititual, psychological, and 5S 2 
Sely Manifestations which lend th ; 
to equivalent physical measure 


ment, but how align a — - the 
CJ oe nO 
spirit that enters the spirit? Eve 


those who will not see will admit that 
the most fundamental things in human 
existence are the emotions. And th 
the intensity of the emotion wit 


the poem that makes it poetry. 

Until objective measurements rs 
found, the reactions to poetry me 
individual and personal; and on that 
basis one can only say that the — 
is a poem because it has — “2 
emotionally as it must have mov 7 
creator; or it is not a poem because : 
has failed to create the effect t : 
author desired. Emotions are deep : 
intense, shallow or superficial; _— 
not “average.” And poetry 1s = = 
if it is not primarily emotional , 
eHow utterly individual a i 
may be, how nar n 
seen from the outcome of = ae 
periment in judging poetry: ~ 
tried in June 1934. Selecting a 

ix poems from Creative — 
5 a poems each, also at — 
Seon the early work of By. = Faso 
he submitted the 

and Shelley, . suthor’s name 
pieces, without title or 


l d success- 
to each of five experienced an 


Samuel J 
f poetry at : 
ful ei tank with share 
Tilden hem according to merit, 
to arrange ‘the exquisite blending 


e € t 
basis of fact, reasor 
ogni e sense of ' 
(as it evinces 
idea), and intensit 
ic (the 


tion 


tself in form and in 
y of emotion so that 
blending) produces = 
» The following 1s the order 
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merit of the composite. judgment. of 





find ttrhe dawn, 
S 


dental incitations to expression—they 


the materials wi 

One of ;them Even Is ) ) blos- are hese are the per- 

Uspec; cure Fr the sun, P see that these 

these five judges: , poems by ithe students... that the (and ie and setting of snow” proper deal. So sec themes, always in- 
2. On Death—Keats | em 


a 
for these phenomen 


ee ays fascinating, because 
amphi ing, as ‘far as thei, remarks go Tones for potty? diurnally novel. trguins: re aed present and so 
3. Coquette—Zora Head id 7 the. work: of ‘com Parab] a : showed r startling» 0? - And it was they ate ee se ll : All that we 
4, A Fragment—Byron + Wh Oo ne Te artiste: ihiy ai verlooked. ; —F rovokingly challenging. 
‘ta is | - at, then, is the cio: lightly © omewhere. P : he show us 
5. City Street After Snow—Emma allthis? Merely an Acanee of oe ringston Lawes va ne RES 8 DOE 8 ci in a new 
tons ta oa NE work. n t dsiar yooiarei tut urrenc 
Rounds; be S¥T2 ae Mh these youngsters is Not ‘to Whe —_ never with ‘safety these everyday occ ‘t us to see them 
6... Egotist in. His Orchard—Tom missed - in - cavalier-fashion: she i “Literature may Nev cont ‘the old _ light; that he permi 
Prideaux' : wes Chat if. the old 


7. North Wind — Lincoln Reis’ 
7. Daisy’s Song—Keats 

8. To Dow... —Byron_ . 7 

9. Forsythia—Katherine Kosmak* | 

10. La Pointe du Raz — Eleanor 
Flexner® hae! it 

11.. The Wandering Jew—Shelley, ., 


Whatever else this table may reveal, 
the ranking shows that the ‘poems by 
the Lincoln School children are not, in 
the composite judgment of. these | as- 
Sayers, merely “average”, unless one is 
Prepared, of course, to maintain that 
the poems by the three romantics is 





These were students of. Mr. Mearns at the 


the early work of the’ earlier Writ. 
ers is’ not distinguishable. from ‘that 
of their student-successors, ‘the work 
of the latter: has at + Teast equal 
merit; and that they are, by virtue 
of. this consideration, poets. Yet, 
Mr. Mearns had no intention “of de- 
veloping ‘poets. He merely’ wished 
to’ ‘show, and © there “is >“sufficient 


ground ® for’ believing that he puc- : 
ceeded in’ showing,‘ that*-with the | 
proper environment, ordinary children — 


can write memorably.” And this, be it 


remembered, merely is a’ phase aoe , 


veloping personality. ' 


(EE Fe waa x pei 


cut loose from the old, beca 


is always new. 
tions flows on uncea 


’ , if 
earch, the old experiences have: their, 
’ 


pristine freshnéss. That is why: cae 
old themes are perennial . . . The ales 
et things in the world are the things 
that also have been new as many times 
as human beings have been born. Now 


‘that is what the greatest literature has 
always built on. Its roots strike deep 


into the eternally familiar.” is 
Shall we say that Poe, Holmes. 

Lowell, Lanier are “imitative” because 

the idea of unconquerable aspiration is 


; death? 


The tide of genera-, 
singly, and _for. 


through the medium of his own BS 
sonality against the background o i 
own experiences. Then, having = 
come genuinely his own, they are re 
oems. 

~ view of the fact, however, air 
the judging of poetry is anes - | 
personal a matter, one might c < i 
right to reject what is a sg _ - 
poetic quality, if he honestly ‘ s = 
only so can he keep his critic = i 
rity. But it is also cme in aes 
matters to give those who 4a 
authority in the field the opportunity 


to rea 
the th ee > “The to s eak, if one do - 
average too. Secondly, some. of the Yes, one may however argue, what Chen mae of EI Poranss wie te a ooted matter itself. case € ms 
poems by the moderns are even “bet- ig presented here is so. “But the adi The e. aro ‘ pee 4d Here saiietent commentator faa ‘ 
29 : ‘ed : Lng “W. 8 of the Chattahoochee? ; eopie oO 
ter” than are some by these undisputed parison was made with poems af Shall we h Tenny-  superlatives;*, when peop book “A 
masters. Third, and perhaps most re- though entitled to’ their’ meed « ££ ton 8 he tein ior authority of Rugs om a ne can 
. owt 432 - = ’ fownin Henle Ki ing are oo f the east O 
vealing, the score sheets of the indi : ide ‘of ‘their litera” Bu” 85 7) 2P . “< in its field . 
" . ~  P¥aise, are, outside o — : Tivative? ee r,” classic in ttention to 
vidual judges show an almost uncor- historical dats a little less than com "Wa “7 “ because : lk a do is-to give resp estas haps, re- 
related variation in placement. Interest. pelling The ‘cheiiles of the poems Y te re Prospice,” “Invictus, what is being said and, perhap 
e ° 4 : * >. : : a ° 
ing, too, were the comments, Written the youngsters are not’ fresh, nor itis *plorer are motivated by Seine one’s attitude. 
and verbal, made by the teache . “4 *houch they Om 'nsurgence, : dissatisfaction: ot cnt hag 
Y ts. Not their style new, even though the) ll weg : Tenny-  Tecee the reviews in a2, 1925. 
5 th ithe ‘work OF on ecry Milton, Shelley, ae Boston Transcripe 1928. 
e "The method used in arriving at this com. Pare favorably with ‘the 'w are BO Arnold, Emerson. Brvant-as-“emu- ttt qucstional Review—Nows, 1595) 
i posite judgment is a modification of the elder poets. What then? eras | ative” be beet. ah «Adonais,” .)- New York all 18, 1925. 
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ps ciation in Poetry, Prose and Art and Studies Write must ‘find the material ans Nody )  -tepe th BHAT all deal % Survey—Nov- gf Sik A 1925. 
at in Appreciation, Bureau of Publications, Teach. ee a * hiphnwv ied tet ane os With i ‘Thanatopsis i; hae World Tomorro 
. ers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pression in his environ™ 
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If one were inclined to drive this 
‘matter rather hard, he might indicate 
that Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s two an- 
thologies, Modern America 
and Modern British Poetry 
thologist though he be, and representa- 


tive as his selections are, show, with 
only a rare exception here 


n Poetry, 
» astute an- 


and there, 
nothing “startlingly new” either in 
style or in point of view. Because, of 


Course, to get that is to get an expres- 


sion of genius; and genius, unforty- 
nately, does not occupy every seat in 
a classroom, being, as it is, a manifes- 
tation of what we might be pardoned 
for calling a miracle. And that the 
teachers in the Progressive schools are 
not workers of miracles, should need 
no iteration. They do not maintain 
that they will make Poetic geniuses out 
of children. And it is only the genius, 
we wish to repeat, whose style may be 
new, whose point of view may be 
startling. They, however, believe that 
they have eminently justified both 
their creed and their method when. 
from the expression side, children have 
been released sufficiently to speak with 
the intensity of Tom Prideaux in 
“Acrobats,” the clarity of Vision of 
Wynne Fairfield in “The Door Stands 
Open,” the forthrightness of Anne 
Papenheiner in “Heaven.” 
It cannot be repeated t 
that the aim of the new 
to produce poets, 


00 frequently 
school is not 


but people. When 
youth, as a result of its teaching, Zoes 


into trade and the professions 
conclusive and final proof 
needed, of the psychol 


> it is 
Ogical sound- 


iz 





ness of ‘their 
what they do 
what they can 
the drawing-oy 
release interest 


Primary Principles. ' 
8 not EXCeptio 
do ‘others can do: , 
~ Snvitonment wil oy 
ne and abilities: strat 


activities, wit Ty a vital in. 


terest in the arts, Mearns says. oF had 
come among” them . ; . to develop per- 
sonality, in short.” * And “We are not 
primarily interested in making poets or 
even in making writers: our ‘purpose 
has been’ merely ‘to set’ up such an en. 


vironment as might’extend further the 
possibilities “in Greatiye ‘writing’ of 


pupils of high school age.”" ‘ ate 
And from the other’ side of the 
ocean, in Vienna, Cizek, coming oo his 
conclusion independently, reiterates the : 
idea: ides 2 53” 
“And do many of your chides 
go in for art afterwards?” We 
queried. “‘Not as a rule. ey 8 
into all sorts of professions ? 
trades. That’s quite right 
what I like. I like to think A tte 
coloting all departments © fes- 
rather than being a separate Pf? | 
sion.” * | 2 
There is a type of criticism = 
might almost call it congenital pf 


done 
dice) that twits people for not P 
ns 


Dow’ 
* Mearns, Hughes. Creative Powe?- | 

4¥° Doran. 1929, Pages tee ok 
wy Creative Youth. 1925. Page 2: Conver? 
From The Child As Artist, Some 1921 
dons with Professor Cizek, by F. M- W> Vit 
‘stributed by the Art Alliance, cre: 
.¥ and quoted as footnote 3, page ©" 
ative Youth, ’ a0 


Ww 
in 





hal; tha 





r 

attempt to do, fo 
‘q not bay meticulously 
| i Ss 

git athe critics of this cla 
gect that children can- 
iol fia (the critics play 
ee they 

have been written, 
d by superior. children. 
y the intensity of their 
t superior 
wn prejudices, fail to see “1 ee 
iia are primarily chil ren. 4 3 
by the extremity of their positio , 
1 ee somewhat ridiculous. 

932), an anthol- 

Younger Poets (1932), i 
ogy of high school poetry compile iby 
ks another mile- 

Nellie B. Sergent, mar papas 
stone in the progressive movement in 
that it shows the workers in the field 
how widespread is the poetic Riera ta: 
ness of adolescence, and how, even in 
Places where we would least expect ‘it. 


They, blinded b 


the poetical flowering is as beautiful ar 


It is varied.” However, even it, mak- 
§ No claims, 


and advancing no theo- 

nes, has ccasioned some confusion in 
Me minds of those readers who believe 
tat this Strange phenomenon among 
"e Young is g rarity to be explained 
vay by reference to genius and other 
“Tent qualities not discoverable in 


the «3: 
or 
dinary Classroom. 


These people 
= Proof 


ie. their interpretation in 
ing. sce OS Which to the undiscern- 
hersele a imply that the compiler 
of whi 7 Not believe in the = 
and en her collection is an eloquen 
. Of course, that 


BT 
: es, 
Alask, °° Poems represent all the Stat 


. a ee ifferent 
"cial " nd Hawaii,-and twenty-three di 
: aa, *tractions. 


. nn. 
Bathe are about 400 in the collection 





a 


she wrote: 


To the Youth of Today 
‘The Creators of the future. 


i Janation in a letter 
s the following exp 2 
= this writer, dated September 


1934, shows: | 
“J wanted it to suggest that oe 
young people would read the oe 
-and through it discover me Pi 
too could create something a 
tried—and that all the great — 
of the next generation woul ws 
to come from them or their conte 


‘ poraries. ; 

The anthologist snc in, 
letter other data, which are 0 A iat 
interest because the book eee 
tains no such information, ae ee 
they show the labor and ir ce pee 
with which she perform 


than competent task. 


“In selecting these 

many thousands ayo have been 
7 s 
high school poem 


was care- 
itten in this country), I 
wri 


ful to choose only those that exp 


that : 

enuine emotion in such 3 eh © a 
f artistically) as to ai ee ced 

«1 in the reader, mys f. Seah 
be ictures convincing - hy 

oO 
rece carefully chosen W a 
cas! s of form. I ru 


riatenes - nitations or 
eet poems that were 1mit 
reject 


° no matter how 

f other writers urse, I 

a a imitations; but of re ike 

oral included brilliant p Creative 
ge Emma Rounds in Or 


yok” “A number of pees 
o e 


poems from 


from all the 
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besides myself read the poems and 
gave me their opinions as to whether 
they should be or should not be in- 
cluded. Two of these critics are well- 
known poets, Thomas S. Jones, Jr., and 
Joseph Auslander, but neither of them 
read the entire collection. y 


“T examined the work of about 300 
schools (she goes on to say), twice as 
many as are represented in the book. 
These were, for the most part, schools 


I had some reason to think had dohe 
creative work. bile 


“Of course the work that I ex- 
amined did not represent ‘several mil- 
lion boys and girls.’ Many schools in 
this country have not yet become in- 
terested in bringing out the ‘creative 
ability of children. ai nie 

“I selected the work of 270 boys and 
girls because their poems were the best, 
in my judgment, that I had found up 
to the time my book went to press. 

Besides, there is a limit to the size of 

a book; 400 poems are enough for one 

volume. I have as Many more in 3 

“doubtful’ Category, left out because 

they would not have added to the col]- 

lection as a whole. I Wanted it to be 
as varied as possible.” ™ 


It is of course needless to Say that 





“For critical reviews of the volume 

Progressive Ed., May, 1932, ms 
ist, May, 1932. 
English Journal, May, 1932, 
Herald-Tribune Books, July 24, 193 
Chicago Daily Tribune, : - 
Pittsburgh Mo. Bulletin, 
School Review, Jan., 1933, 
Wis. Lib. Bulletin, Ap., 1932, 
“From a letter to this Writer, 
tember 2, 1934. 
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June 11, 193 
2 
October, 1932, 


dated Sep- 


the Poems selected by Mise 
are as ‘unique and as be autifu Sergent 
which appeared In Creatine zs 
The encomiums heaped Diite Outh, 
such critics as 


rac Doroth 
Fisher, © William Lyon Phelps THe 
’ Uis 


Untermeyer, are only Indicative of the 
rich ‘talents one ‘finds in it, and act 
as an invigorating incentive to those 
who despite the Superciliousness of the 
skeptics, still maintain their faith in 
the awareness of youth,” sdogat 

‘The advocates of the progressive 
philosophy in education do not mean 


to imply that the removal of there | 
strictions of the formal classroom and . 
the introduction of a creativist pro- 
gram’ will do away with all the evils — 
from which we suffer.’ Moral obliquity 
in the young has causes too ramified to 
be removed by one formula.’ But it 
would be just as extreme to argue 


from this that because young peopl 
exhibit socially disapproved attitudes 
and ideals or because they engaet 
reprehensible actions, they : coset 
therefore, be creative. The history 3 
literature shows that there is 0° ss 
relation, positive or negative, betws | 
“moral turpitude” and creativene of) 
The keynote to the progressive P ‘ 
osophy is to be found, this write word 
lieves, in its interpretation of the wie 
creative. If by a verbal = ae 
juggle a person makes creative sy® 
mous with genius he is bound va 
understand, and _ hence, mis} r 8° é 3p 
entire school of thought. It * S ge 
elucidation of the word as it 1S : ood 
erally and commonly’ under 





them by 


ae 


. that 
‘oe thinkers, t 
ressive —s 


rned 


essentially with at 
ledges, attitudes, ideals an 
d intellectually, ‘not 
- Its keynote is thus, acqui- 
en where it has adopted 
ressive ideas—the socialized recita” 
on the project method, the activity 
program, for example—its aim 1S pri- 


choolroom is conce 


ely and 


larg 
ills, know 


the like, acquire 


by 
sition. 


marily the imparting of knowledge to, 


the almost total exclusion of learning 


by experience. The student absorbs; _ 


he does not develop, except insofar as 
accretion may be called development, 
gowth. The whole ‘extra-curricular 


_ Movement in the school is proof of this 
situation, occupying as it does only the 
Periphery of student-teacher attention 


and time. In fact, under the influ- 
‘ace of this concept, education has 
“ome to be defined as teaching the in- 
dividual to adapt himself to his envi- 
mament, and intelligence as the ability 
‘i the individual to adapt himself to 

‘aVironment.’ ‘This philosophy 
Sates the individual to a subordinate 
bear making him secondary in the 

Pattern. ? 


* Current educational revolt, on 
= *t hand, makes the individual, 
d, at least equal in importance 
“onsideration to society; for it 
"Zes that only when the ‘former, 
to Maturity, is a many-sided in- 


Stat me 3 ‘ { -s 
individual, functioning in an 
ua ; + a 


5 
Stow 


‘ Sebgg 8B and Shumaker. | The Child-Gentered 
Ns World Book Co., 1928. 


Pages 144- 


intelligible social order, cana society 
progress, can it be more than a patch- 


quilt of taboos, inhibitions, and super- 
ficial, and therefore unsatisfactory, 
adjustments. In this manner is assimila- 
tion, rather than adaptation or acquisi- 
tion, “coming to be regarded: as the 


central element in effective learning. | 


The individual grows only as he ac 
tually builds into his previous experi- 
ence new reconstructions of meanings, 
feelings, perspectives, skills, what not. 
Hence in our day we are recognizing 
that the process of creating the new 3s 
not only basic to the development of 
individuality; it is a very mmportant 
element in the growth of understand- 
ing.” , g agro, we yeah 
The essentials of the creative process, 
Rugg and ,.Shumaker 80. on to 
are: .‘‘First, invention, umiquenéss, p 
making of something news ae ? 
of integration — 
weaving into intimate relationships of 


trib- 
interdependent elements, each con : 
) ary component — 


i its necess 
ie neta or feeling, a new gen- 
eralization or attitude - : _ ae 
. “The very esieace Oo caval a 
ste therefore, 1s original Eve aya fs 
completeness. It must pete wae 
the individual making = tools: 

er if the same act ee a 
eee ‘millions of times Dy Othe 
gaa if it is new to the indi- 
pon “4 sf°it is complete in the 
vidu 
sense of bein 


elements, 
oP chs js not limited to the so- 


-alled art media alone. All of. life has 
ca 


completeness 
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situations, presents experience to which 
the creative reaction can be made. 


Thus we see that by creative we mean 


at least two things. First) it is a method 
of life, of doing, whether in school or 
out. Secondly, and more germane to 
the immediate task, it is a re-creation 


of experience in the more circum- 


scribed art forms. 


Professor Lewis in the most exhaus< 
tive scientific study “ as yet made of 


As Clear that cregt; 


tering . periods of - Meditar: 
reverie,’ ™ , ation 


in che’ l: AST 

é light of these comments a 
M sCientific study, i 
14t8V6 does not mean th 
same as genius; that Creativensss 
used by the progressives and as be as 
out by Professor Lewis in his is 
mental study is a 
than some comm 


Monu. 
More inclusive term 
entators would haye 
us believe. Though one may be a brave 





‘eving that 
reason for believing 
ae understood the passage 
ue Mearns mis Loi] did nof mean 
from me © | wh ts 
* tion’ by creation. And pt 
a ¥ synonymous with or 
a arti in 
aly when it denotes a particular k 
7 t me- 
Me oduction, namely, one ‘he Be 
sil routine nor dictated, but pro 
; . . > 3 
ceding from an individual’s own emo 
5 . aoination—which I take it 
fons and imagination | 
is the sense in which Mr. Mearns : uses 


ductio 


4 ‘ 


‘Creative’ as defined above is educa- 
tional and psychological in import. Ap 
action may be creative even though its 
external outcome has been anticipated 
a thousand times over, for its creative 
or non-creative character is to be 
judged on the basis of the personal at- 
titude which goes into it. : 
“I wish therefore, that some edu- 
cator would write a book on creative 
work of young people in science— 


someone competent in science itself. I 
should not expect important new dis- 
coveries in science to result er 
ately, but I think that its effect woul 
be to lift science teaching and learning 
out of the routine and second-handed 
and give it much greater vitality. 
SIGMUND FOGLER. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


















21 +} 
the word. pare 
-“The fallacy as I see it, is’ (the use 
of) the term ‘creation’ in an external 
sense—creative as judged socially on 
the basis of comparison of the product 
with other results ‘that » are ‘extant. 
"The reference here is to the phrase charged 
_ by the writer of “Youth in Perspective,” in 
the June, 1934,. issue of this magazine to 

ve been misinterpreted by Professor Mearns. 


poetry, states that the bulk of man- 
kind (normal individuals, ‘of course) 
is Creative. Lewis, basing his remarks . 
on data supplied by Lamborn, Prescott, 
Carlyle, and Keats, says, “We need not 
. urge that those whom we specifically 
t Classify as poets are not the sole pos- 
ii sessors of the poetic mind; nor do crea- 
tive artists as a group have any mon- 
| | opoly upon the poetic and creative ex- 
: 


‘man to fly in the face of a whole school 
of thought, unsupported Statements 
crumble like castles of sand before the 
evidence of keen and competent wit- 
nesses. . Beside, to carry the argument 
Just one step further, the history of 
English and Americanliterature records J 
the names of some 230. poets.” At this 
moment there are between 25 Q and 300 
poets whose work is included in rep 
resentative anthologies. Surely not al 
of these 550 poets are geniuses, x " 
cannot deny them the quality 
creativeness; for by definition (except 
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perience.” ™ 


“All creative minds,” 


he says fur- 
ther, ° 


and most normal human beings 
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: X 3 t in min 
inciples. Stanford VU. ment of th e hi ghest kind; uncomme f Irving High School. ently kep 


Press. 1931, 
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" Ibid. Page 31. powers of intellect, particulary | 2 l. ‘ EMS to me that there are two curred in by all of = arming” about 
Ibid. Page 35. Power of invention or of: proer™ ” ei Ss of ‘paramount importance. > “startling pees is controver- 
*” One hundred fifty-two English, 77 Amer- original bi A |, * tidoee ae ms nothing that wai. 
ican, These figures are based on a Sina! combinations. as °F 


nN analysis 
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sonality of the teacher. ‘To be sure the 
members of the Commission recognize 
the part that environment plays in the 
éducation of our youth. They would 
undoubtedly agree with the assertion 
that, unless teachers sincerely believe. 
in.the benefits to be derived from a 
controlled environment, they can 
hardly justify their profession. The 
Commission, however, recognizes that 
a controlled environment presupposes a 
controlling agent, whose aims and 
plans, activities and aspirations, will be 
a variable quantity that is none the less 
important ; because: it can be neither 
predicted nor measured. The Commis- 
sion realizes that its own personality 
has to a large extent determined jits 
basic philosophy or ‘frame of refer- 
ence,” and that the content of any 
course of study must be affected by 
the personalities of those who draft it. 
(page 9, paragraph 10.) And again, 
“The great teacher defies analysis. He 


dissected, or described; . but whoever 
comes into his presence feels the power. 
of a human spirit” 
16). The report implies the well- 
‘known fact that, while in mathematics 
two and two always make four, 
life they sometimes make fy 
sometimes only three; and that the un- 
known quantity which enters the equa- 
tion, increasing or decreasing the an- 
ticipated result is most often 4 per- 
sonality which cannot be measured ex. 
cept “in the arena of social and politi. 
cal life and by the long sweep of his. 
tory” (page 101, paragraph 5), 


in real 
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Another implication 5 
sion’s report is that the 
social studies Curriculy 
solely: a Scientific 


investig ati 
. 10 
material facts. m0 


Tt must be 
the ‘past. and Present as ma 
and aspiration. The Study of ~~ 
In past and present js recommended op 
the same broad basis. (Page 9, para. 
graph 10).° The economic interpreta. 
tion of history, while it may be an im- 
portant part of our study of that sub. 
ject, cannot be all of it; for the hopes 
and longings of a people, their idess 
and ideals, are certainly as replete with 
consequences as the things they do and 
the institutions they leave for those 
who come after them. 

~ Other implications, chosen more 0 


less.at random, are the danger of ver- 7 
balism, ’ pp. 78, 79, especially in our ; 


large metropolitan districts, where ; 
child’s contact with many of the real 


al e . e e c ° ti- 
. © ties of life is so often obtained vica 
can neither be defined, nor his method 


ously through books; the danget of 


. = to 
cults and labels as impediments 


straight thinking; the futility z 

education that is not dynes r0- 
need for presenting alternative - 
grams for our study and sealye e 
for experimenting with them , 

to evaluate their respective merits; 5 
necessity of resisting efforts e et 
Broups in the community to ©? d- 
the schools to their own pers onal . 
Vantage and the responsibility of tc 
€rs to educate the public in t¢8% 


what the schools are doing and *Y 
to do. pall 


One of the ‘paragraphs which 


‘ will 


f th * 

. Commis 7 
Content of ou 4 
“t TOUSt not 5, 


most provoca- 


d : rove 0 ra h 
bt sssion is page 27, paragraP 
rive © : 
ing reference here — ; 
a desirable the vitalizing of the 


; of scientific inquiry by she 
best social thought of the presen 
and of the past; and the ——— 

tion into the materials. of a 
science instruction in the schools o 
the best plans and ideals for the fu- 

society and ‘of the indi- 


finding 


ture of 
vidual.” de sponte 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, mentions this 
in his reservations in signing the re- 
port. He wonders» what the “best 
plans” are, and who is to be the. ar- 
biter between the advocates of con- 
flicting proposals. Professor B. H. 
Bode of Ohio State University, sees in 
the “frame of reference” of the Com- 
mission the implication that a student 
“an think as he likes provided that he 
Not disagree with the professor.” 
ne Way Democracy?” in Social 
or November 1934.) 
le the little volume can easily be 
" an evening, the implications are 
many and so far reaching that a re- 


Tead i 


ecti - 
Ve teacher will find in it a profit- — 


e + 
“Oourse in alertness for a whole 
"™'S Work, 


James V. McGmx, John a? 

é High School. © 

‘Ne the trends of social develo : 

it i" Point to a collectivistic _ 
COmes the primary ofuncri 


the feudal contract. 


_ education to make way. for the adjust- 
ment of humanity to the social struc- 
ture. . No longer is personal liberty a 


fetish to torpedo any proposal for hu- 
man betterment. The time ate 
rived for the concept of untrammett 


freedom to be envisaged as the ration- 
alization of bourgeois capitalism. | 
The debunking of individualism ne- 
cessitates a modified educational per- 
spective. The medieval period — 
anew importance hitherto denied to " 
In sharp contrast to the once — , 
egocentric philosophy nurtured in t - 
cradle of Athenian antiquity an 
stimulated by the Renaissance, _ 
tant Revolution, Commercial — 
and Industrial Revolution, the a 
nant note of medieval 0 ae 
the. proper subordination se — 
vidual to the more urgent ® 


group. Witness the communal loyalty 


- of the guilds and the espmt ree 
‘of the religious orders as We a 
mutual recognition of mart . 
and duties implicit in the basic 


e abdicated, are the 
tion of ee store capitalism, 
of vendibility.. No longer 
a murmur of dissent that 


clare without 


in the United States the men of ability 
1 
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enroll not in the service of society but 
in the field of private enterprise. 
The specialist in the social sciences 
must come into his own as a recog- 
nized asset in government councils, 


- The day that snivelled at the social em- 


ployment of the erudition of a Berle, 
a Tugwell and.a Frankfurter: as the 
usurpation of a fantastic “brain trust” 
must go forever.’ The ancient civiliza- 
tions that enlisted the wisdom of Aris- 
totle for Macedonia, and Seneca for 
Rome, as well as the Victorian England 
that summoned Professor Marshall 
from the quiet of the Cambridge 
Gothic to testify before the Royal 
Commission on Gold and Silver, are 
eloquent that life long scholarship is no 
bar to the solution of social problems. . 
Social service will displace financial 
accumulation as the measure of true 
greatness. There is no more reason for 
our aspiring youth to pay homage tc 
Carnegie and Morgan than to idolize 
Croesus and Lucullus. The hero wor- 
ship of robber barons—the strong man 
ideal of Nietsche—must give way to 
a genuine appreciation of the cham- 
Pions of the oppressed in every age and 
in every place. The Gracchj brothers, 
St. Francis of Assisi, Nightingale, 
Shaftesbury and Gandhi deserve the 
eulogies formerly bestowed on the 
autocratic Caesar, the Luther of the 
Peasants’ Revolt, the Napoleon of the 
Hundred Days, the Bismarck of the 


Ems Dispatch and the Clemenceau of 
Versailles. 


There is no place for the formal 
fusion of the present bodies of socia. 
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3. Wirtmam. A. Hamm, Walton 
High School.:)  _ 
It is regrettable that the four mem 
bers of the Commission who refused 
to sign the Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the 
Social Studies did not see fit—or wert 
not ‘invited—to include their reasoss 
‘for disagreement in the volume. L 
Bowman’s occasional dissent with 
phrasing of certain sentences pri 
content of certain paragraphs r al in 
cluded; his dissents, while not oa tef- 
important particulars, are bow! 45 pts 
esting and stimulating. The i“ 
of Messrs. Ballou, Day, Horm are 
Merriam are apparently vital; ae? - 
apparently in fundamental dis4 om- 
ment with the Conclusions and PE, 
mendations. Yet, strange the 
Professor Merriam has wi ajar che 
Volume on Civic Education 9 £0 
United States, and Professor Horn ¥ ‘ 
Write the volume on Methods of Y 
struction in the Social Sciences: 
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ah te approved. It is fortunate 
that such a large majority of the Com- 
mission could wholeheartedly agree % 
the substance of the Commission s 
findings. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future the social studies teachers 
will be informed of the reasons for the 


on the part of 
ie Commissio 


four dissents, 


Meantime, one cannot help but 
speculate. The reasons for dissent 
Might be two,—first, dissatisfaction 
with what the Commission has done, 


. f rather dissatisfaction with what the 


Commission failed to do; and second, 
sagreement with the basic spirit and 
P losophy which underlie the Conclu- 
nous and Recommendations. 


. i . : 
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ul of the criticism that might be 15 5° method and an org t teaching 
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methods of organizing nage ters 
teaching are possible and 
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self a moral act. 
tellect more and more this growing 


A too slavish and deadening adherence toe sd. tease 
to syllabi on the part of many of -us 
has hampered rather than facilitated 
the spirit and Philosophy behind ‘the 
syllabi. In the last analysis the teacher 
is the curriculum, the teacher is the 
course of study, and no printed course 
of study can be given life at the hands 
of the teacher who is not consciously 
motivated by the “frame of reference” 
which controlled the preparation of the 
course of study. 


one W 
certain ends, can life today, and Ww 


CoMMISssION’s Worx , i 
Chapter II, on The Frame of Refer. 
“ence, extends from pages 5 to 29, and 
Chapter III, The Philosophy and Pur- . 
pose of Education extends from pages 
30 to 43. The material in these chap- 
ters is also developed somewhat in A 
Charter for the Social Sciences, as 
The Nature of the Social Sciences 


notes to the chapters mentioned 
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On pages 49-62 of the Conclusions 
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fore, and scarcely adequate "oy ciety» (Page 15.) “Cumulative evi- say so in so many £ a philosophical in- 
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Part I is a vocabulary test of the alter 





| ides General Language Group 
a ains its acquired superiority: 
Pia. ier group and has not 
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a4. ake this point clearer to re- 

» at the beginning of the ex- 


native-answer form, consisting © 100 d Petiment, in English 
French words, each of which for «J il lasers ¢ vocabulary, the 
roup was slightly 


An. objective measurement: test i 
French. was also: given. © This: test 
(American Council Beta French Test, 
Form B) is divided into three pat 
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ving studied -this language 
for only one term, 1s nearly on a level 
with the control group of equal ability 
which has studied French for two 


group, ha 


SUPPLEMENTARY TESTING OUTSIDE 
THE EXPERIMENT 
It was suggested that, as French was 


the second foreign language studied by 
the . General _ Language group, it 
should be treated for progress in 
French against a group of first 
term French students who also were 
studying French as a second foreign 
language. There was, however, no par- 
allel group. But, as a matter of inter- 
est, two groups of first-term French 
studying French as a second 
were given the same 
he three groups 
er. (These tests 
were administered to the two supple- 
mentary groups by the classroom 
teacher and not by the regular exami- 
ner who administered the other tests-) 
Three factors of importance are tO 
be borne in mind in reading the re 
sults: first, the pupils of these two 
supplementary groups are a year older 
>have ‘been “ _ 
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” loess an opi second their first 
foreign language study has already 
covered two OF ee terms of high 
school work as against one term only 
ral Language 8fOUPs third, 


of the Gene 
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Latin and in all ca 
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guage Course.’ On account of this ‘last. 
named factor, it is obvious that the pu- 
pils who had successfully completed the 
One term of the General Language 
Course would not necessarily be of ‘as 
great linguistic ability or general in- 
telligence as those of the two groups 
who had successfully completed the 
two or three terms of Latin or other 
natural language study. ) 


With emphasis on these three fac- 
tors, we present the following results 
of the French tests. (The two supple- 
mentary groups, with the exception of 
a very few members, apparently were 





os , 

The following excerpt is taken from “Lan- 
guage Learning”, the report of Dr. E. | ee 
Thorndike, head of the Division of Psychology 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: “An average 
college senior or graduate in twenty hours of 
study will be able to understand printed and 
spoken Esperanto better than he understands 

French or German or Italian or Spanish after 
a hundred hours of study. Forty hours of 
teaching and practice will equip a pupil in 
Grade 7 or 8 to understand and use Esperanto 
as well as two hundred hours of teaching and 
Practice will equip him in French or German.” 
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tional relations, revolutionary changes 
have occurred in the last five years. 
Everywhere new ‘ideas have been ad- 
vanced (at least we think they are 
new), many time-tried theories and 
Practices have been questioned and 
Put on the spot”; new orientations 
= been sought and attempted. | We 
: know that these’ seethings are :not 
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bellished by” contact with the’ ‘best 
thought and accomplishment? of « the 
past and present, a place, “in short, 
where preparation “for living in its 
broadest and richest sense, is to be 
attempted. Shall the ‘academic, the 
humanistic, give way utterly to the 
practical, the immediately useful? Shall 
teaching ‘ta way of life” yield to teach 
ing “‘a way to make a living”? ! 
No doubt preparation for “a way of 
life” should include the life about us. 
Social science, properly oriented and 
properly taught, may help society. But 
the abysmal differences of opinion 
among social ‘science teachers both as 
to what to teach-and’ how to teach 
raises the query as to what ‘can be the 
outcome of their ‘teaching.’ “The ques- 

4 tion “Shall we, or shall we not, indoc: 
i trinate the young folks of the high 
schools,” has apparently torn asunder 
the ranks of social science teachers. 
Physical science no doubt needs 
ample space in our curriculum. But 
what of the commercial studies? Is 
not the Practical side, the “way of 
making a living,” face to face with the 
overwhelming fact that making a liy- 
ing by an elementary skill in bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting and stenography is to. 
day, at least, almost if not quite im. 
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“way ‘of life,” the study of modem 
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Language is man’s chief medium of 


expression.” All ‘the civilization anj . 


progress of the world is recorded in 
language media. Language is thought 
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taken’ from ‘him,’ civilization woul — 


> . ¢ 7 ae j man 
come “abruptly*'to an ‘end, and 


is . ° al. 
would then be as any-other anim 


dumb," drifting; hopeless, 2 Pry ‘ 
instincts’ and blind emotions. ab, 
The study and perfection : asis of 
guage is, therefore, the very 
all education, of all progress, © é 
ilization. Language study “ — 
of humanism, of humanistic edu 
In ‘an educational world tor" 
two, between humanism on 
hand and pragmatic, blin of ¢ 
ism (often disguised as scienc? ere 2 
merce) on ‘the other, those conan” 
who, especially in days of ¢ for 
Stress, look only to the Jaccer ptr 
vation, who would force int? rjo0# 
tarian moulds’ all our so aint 
trends, all our pedagogical pb 7 
Such counselors are  blin 


that ‘exist toda fr ie Pong | 


i] : 
World, 
Snow 


rwist 
e ont 


4 weilicario™ 





In all the great 


ast. tay 


- ei doctrines have 


. f. great 
ay. Even in periods of 8 
ef the W97" 


e. utilitarian 

.c. advancement, the = inev- 

S —— = ents. 

ig ee in humanistic attainm "7 

itably ba e stratum, with- 

Without the languas ‘on ‘and power; 

- ‘stic expression an : 

out lingu have begun; could 

— ed. could ‘not’ have 
not have progresses ©* —™ 


sustained itself. | : 


“Thave referred to language = iF 
tool of thought, even as thought itself. 
But language, as we foreign language 
teachers regard the subject, is a gem 
of many facets, as numerous, at least, 
as are the foreign idioms we teach in 
the schools. In each of these language 
divisions we observe, appraise and es- 
fem intrinsic and peculiar values of 
humanism, of linguistic wealth. As the 
bright ray of language breaks into the 
tidoscopic colors of the linguistic 
‘Pectrum, We, trained in appreciation 
thereof, see glowing beauties of the 
Shest_value to the education of 
Youth, iene its 
wes humanistic beauties and_.val- 
We have in. some way failed ;to 
© Properly known in a utilitarian 
“"anging educational world. We 
.€ Not, somehow, successfully cham- 
a € linguistic humanism 19 
hich We profoundly believe. 
y . 
Sides the humanistic value of ord 
bj ti ‘tudy, there exists ea ca 
.... important» social and eae 
— Valuéscnshisor acter & 2 
és, 


There are thousands of high 7 
children in this city whose rate 
of foreign birth and of | a 
lish speech. Of such mer “_ 
dren sometimes feel ashamed, — 
erly so, of course, but very te — 
so. If they study in our ere af 
language of those parents o a L 
same time learn something 0 


iti “fe of the 
hings in the traditions and life th 
‘ssid arents were 

































country in which their p A 
born, then a new tie of : ete 
created between * 
Hundreds of cases a - 
be cited where great social rr 
have resulted from the study © pope 
‘an by pupils of Ttalian: descent, ' 
Gaiain by students a “— 
‘n Germany, and so 
can meal of France, aa 
i c 

Italy, Spain and Spanish Leer es 

; the human strugg’s> Pp 2 
a ideals and asin af we 
“er -1e-ations far older 

+» civilizations ne 
~ am found a certain y 
own, 


dy 
“f,? from the slain —— 
rou may prot TctnE 
: sdance of teachers, 
i uae and’ accepting: 
tor ch meré of CN cat men: the 
ened and worth. “The 5° phil 
re t art, Jiceratures asi 
salir of these nario d of the 
osop 
ever, ™ t. ibu- 
° resen tri 
force grese howe a lated 
hich © ions Wwe ‘ 
= ’ of tl 10SEC ae ches fixationil and = 


sympathy is 
and parents. 
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we should ‘not lose sight of. the -fact 





ges in the high schools 


in foreign langua 


7 opolis pe ge A respectiully. ask your 
: Se ie on escapable) depend in lar ternational “* Fol of this city. I need ‘have to say. 
4 that. internationalism is today .a stub- upon our Citizens having Se | Measure io and ore, not less, time an attention to what they ve on 
ee born; inevitable: f act, created by the of the. tongues ‘which ma Koved sould devote i language study: - LAWRENCE A. WILKIN 
‘a annihilation of space, by wireless teleg- speak.fa sige) fiRhbg ort 00 F0re'B 


raphy, radio, swift airplane transporta- 


» Our citizens sho 
tion and rapid airmail service between 


ll gi : i ages. 
ifort © "kers of this series will give Director of Foreign Languages 
Later SPe | : 
be trained in the la 


. ae : tion 
a eS our instruc 
uld In their Youth 3 


voted to it, 7 


the more effective will be 9 THE ANIMATED DIAGRAM 
that bind the nations ‘together. Nar- the.instruction. Our teachers are wel] Fo sa 


- ABUAgES of the othe, | 20h, . 3 
the nations. . Tariff : barriers, quotas, great. nations: of this. closely sin Mn 2! ) : eat ) ee 
boundary lines, self-protecting nation- related world. The earlier that ei qe 008 NICAL DRAWIN G WIT : 
alistic laws and regulations cannot long jg begun‘and the more time that js de ig ‘i: ACHING MECHA : “di 

endure inthe presence of the close ties B is ir 


row nationalism must perforce yield to 


equipped for their work: Oar pupils 
the:practical, real internationalism that 


- oe 
number: of devices which might 





‘ ing, 1 ive sketches 
: . cal drawing; ‘ginally perspectiv 
| find great interest and enjoyment in [' teaching ar by the diff- belptnl One® it eda more 
| actually exists and will become even studying a foreign language. .Our.ni- have been ape ils’ interest. were used ‘to m lustration of the fact 
more evident. a fy af tion is each day more and more re- culty of ee mint as the understandable. — to each other, re- 
| The fact. that today you,may sit in garded as the focal. point in intern- § A noticeably waning atte 4 to look that surfaces paraite they were oD, 
- Moos a . eo . ) ~y to world- lessons developed prompted me of what plane > | 
veur home and:by:a twist of the wrist tional relations, as the key to world. f nting this sub- gardless of V shape and size, 
bring into your room -the voice of a wide progress or universal disaster, 2s me ee ee ht appeal - retained their true complished by 
speaker. or a flood of music: from the human group from , which should liga sige acne TE h von thought might be . the object in 
France, Cuba, Germany, Spain; Argen- come leaders, captains of liberal 7 i since amit a ically painting the aeape oie the meth- 
tina, Italy. Peru, Venezuela; the fact thought, leaders not only with. vis iene we ete “ 2 arch _. different colors. To i “djonstisions onto 
that today you may take an airplane in and understanding in regard to * eg ee oe cre * ere od of translating a each surface 
New York and day after tomorrow be tional affairs, but also trained in intel ’ ‘as obstacles which : = a two dimensions, pe I made a pro- 
in Santo Domingo, and in four or five ational affairs, equipped. wich tha he opvious have Sa nak eet keeping its true ae and_ used 
: 3 national a > t 4 4 } - 7 . ee a 
‘days. later ‘step out’ at the gates of keen appreciation of life and ideas Ee Ss (ae Ficiets sed ae = jection box of a ei lines. Each 
Buenos Aires; the fact ‘that you may vailing in other lands which ca? ™ f Study oF mech me sales to be-- -colored cord as P ae ful but not com- 
from your own telephone call a friend effectively come from a study ° : “4 | Binners : — samuicat Srewigs d- of these aids was 3 wae: reat demon- 
or’ business. associate in any of: the a ise al customs of other oP : in 3 1S an incomplete understan ‘ta In many a ae still inter- 
couritries I have named—do not such tN more than ever in ey e 4 % perspective For years they m eae ae " id of perspective. 
facts indicate the intimate contact we tory, is it important that We ] : a Parallel es Tt ees preted in the al “emonstrating 
now have with the rest of the world? what othe? language peoples ar€ at co Baan ee eacsace: the For example, ne drawing with pro- 
= - . o é — I would me Smaller the further from of projec ils are keenly 
And in that rest of the world other ing, writing and doing. It W° eye, p -7e but theory. F unless the puP i 
languages are spoken—French, ‘Ger. this juncture be a great mistake on ie rallel surfaces, the same aa jection box, * es, different imp a fe 
man, Italian, Spanish. As citizens of feel ‘sure. to Timie in che curio’. ; lr, yan Planes: do not appear Sih” ajere at all ived, depending Eee staal 
this narrowed world, the languages of seconda or hicher ‘institutio™... | any other rules aur in- may, be TSF which the demonstrabl™ 
ighbo ili - Loo Jang’ “1, a new lan or conception 18 ©) "ion from rr bP | 
our neighbors must be familiar to “S-  opportunity | for foreign c | trody P ries, a0 weed 4-4) | i oe how 
Our commercial relation, our cultural study. Seas t ats abe “s quit Sed, shattering these pa iis Nee roblem’still remained scenes 
exchanges, our comprehension of and For humanj = | social and inter e aturally there is confus! * ® The’P a confusion, increasé, nhs" 
cooperation with thie world outside ou; tional - ate . “ , cee especitl | ‘NCe the subject calls for ne_of a --t? elimina 
boundaries (becoming daily more’ in- young Astietican; oe ieee sn 'this gre? of imagination, I thous 
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- with the vertical and 






a eae a base for a better under 7 
standing of the subj Sy vee capto 2yttd SAME, S28 
ning Of the subject and at the same ©!» (©). And § “he line is projected 
' ime clearly illustrate the theories of 9° Seat Seu mes my the pg sato the three planes profile surfaces. 
. roj 1 o-" ti scme wkant vest eres su ie ft 0. be : . ro ft! : . i 
5 P i tion drawing. The answer to my rps LO beid ACE Btows ts : of the projection box 5, _ After this, the object 
. ro , ‘ ; So gIre oe BTV in tek p -d . . . 
E eS €m was the animated diagram. 9 on three ma eying wy, ait ~~ Showing how the line : is removed -and we 
. a I felt, was the medium that ©“ !--*: ty fo ny **5i0nal ce ail appear: on the : 3 have -left the three 
: Wo » S2S SIAGEE Ferysy ase r . | Cy « ; oho ; : é 
| ~» solve the difficulty, and from its , | ‘prism: Sctangulr , three _ planes. of the | | surfaces of the object 
a i . bs 2 ° OCs ae T of = : 1 ¢@ ' e 
it ‘meta I really think it does. At this point th = :0 pox. On the horizon- _ projected onto the 
ie e. P an of the film follows: —_ jection box 2 pte. Bi: 1 and vertical planes three planes of the 
’ (a) ‘Start “ with’ a ~Lae MAH OSV Which. the Nica " oft it remains in true . projection box. 
5 i pm ENC EM, SIA VAG P.O ; | . | ) — 
which 4 ra d u al ly: iT Ah atta a ; Projection drawing . . 3 ; . length, but ” the 6. (a) (b) Now, the projection 
cides, profile plane it ap- -_ box, a three dimen- 


grows into a surface \ sp hinged, is introduced 4 : 
| pears as a dot. sional object, trans- 






























—the horizontal sur- 3. and explained, aa 
face. . — Once again we sur  * (4) (5) (c) From this line we lates itself into two 
(b) Then the vertical sur- use With the original lin, once more develop dimensions. The hori- 
face is developed. ' bene but. this time it is in 3 fe Y¥os THALYS) -the ~horizonta I (Spey IIA 4 « zontal plans begins 
soitaorcs the... projection ,. bor. q . ~'“-face> and at the same ~  gfowly to revolve it- 
- self into a vertical 


time’ it is being pro- 


the profile 


Mite  <dide tid? painawsty- hoarse ME once: ete one the hor- |... position. 
izontal plane of the plane doing the same. 
. ‘projection box. The -We have now 
, ‘same thing is done . : three planes P el 


to each other and 


_ with the other sur- 

___. faces. The significant —- they can be drawn in 
thing here is to show. y qj,'t yas Hither truerlemgehs 08 

. what each surface ap- : ‘a two dimensional 

= _pears like on all three aa ‘ surface. 
planes of the projec- . ‘The projection box is 

tion box. For exam- ek now removed, and we 

ple, the horizontal | ‘are left with a pro- 

surface will repro- 90 44) jection drawing rs 

» rectangular pris™- 


duce itself on the 
ane horizontal plane, ap- beagith chis graphic and interesting 
), ... Pearing as a line on ned, T show the theory of projec- 
the vertical plane reP- Ts ing. Each member of the 
t — impression, .since 


-_resenting the vertical class’ gets the same . ; 
ing - ame thing. 
edge, and appearing they all now see exactly the s 


of the difficulties are elimi- 


su} yay aS a_line on the ae Thus many 
_ file plane represent? nated. . : 
: the profile edge: ee -~y should like to add that the anv 
is 3° 
33 
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‘leave the ‘schools with a per- 






only do not speak 


me te > etna CP ad 


‘methods could Ate I —_—" 
Bey anes easily be ada t bitsy Cis just : 
: ? edt botsst.» Just this clay: 
bers nga A mathematics, sides rhe mated cartoon de ry that an hey not 
24 23. 2 9 - la e2Ote? < - $ , : . f ; = a 
ne and drawing. An early applica = i subjects such a5 oe that j, becaus? ee east barely read it. fect knowledge of Eng h, but ‘this is 
ol this form of animated drawing w = oe science, an d all ie Mathers ae years it has been the not so, and the yearly examinations tell 
used during the World War, in the to make them vita] “Oretical subir a iis of teachers to increase = US how wantonly ‘is ‘valuable ' time 
? . 3 > interes: a sat: : | is . ‘ ietid Z 
understandable to th resting a4 sailti , for learning — and — in ae -, 
esting and in- 1m which so much co one ut 1s 
7 unt of the 


igsiclg ai; cay, 
“Becatuves heave office, to illustrate 
a ie oe in Certain operations. 
nibs great use and interest to doc- 
tors, an | proved to have a visual c] 
ity which the moving picture or il 
photography did not possess. iy 


2 


this method, the p 


le tte: € stud 

Te will not be long, I think bef 

slee ye. ossibj Se > “1Ore 

are limitless, will ee — of which 

subjects Mentioned, and 2 all the 
Y More, 


Mh HE enete 1g 

%. Harry Mem 
Haaren High School, Aviation rae 
e | : ; 


UE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY 


2 - 
er — 


HE im ) 
~ Importance of the stud 
languages has’ been very ale 


SCHOOLS OF ARGENTINA 


na! mtr beszet 
aie or. political situation, if he 
Wishes to succeed, must know, apaft 


gtructives 
‘«Cultural In 


r ral Americana” 


‘being, having thousan 
their rosters, 


make the courses inter 
and such institutions as the 


glesa”” (Anglo-Argentine 
ulture) and the ‘‘*Cul- 
» (Anglo-American 
) ‘have come ‘into 
ds of students on 


Institute of C 


Iastitute of Culture 


a great number - coming 
nal and Commercial 


from the Natio 
nd obtain 


colleges, anxious to progress 2 
better grades in the ‘subject. es 

~ For the past twelve years ‘it has been 
“7 endeavor to improve the quality 
of the teaching and the methods em- 
ployed, and a’ very worthy “group is 


not done, partly on “acco 
lack of-codperation in the methods of 
teaching and partly because the curric- 
ulum is defective, ininteresting, ‘and ; 
as far: as- the commercial schools go, 
utterly unsuitable. © esd 
-The'Government plan, to be put 1n- 
‘to force this year, may change all this 
‘and with a methodical and well-bal- 
‘anced ‘curriculum, the desired results 
may be attained. aa 

| As an instance of 
for the teaching of English: (I refer to 
‘the Commercial: schools), I may say 













the five-year plan 
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“that the first two years lay the foun- 


dations for the rest of the course. The 
tition of the first, 









. 


gem 


rom his own language, at least one 


other equally well. at present at work attempting, appar- 


ent s . 
ently with success, to modernize sys- 





ine rm 
an Get ; 











ii spoke more than one lan 
+f —— age 
| ‘ iene Romans, slaves oP ase i ue us here in Argentina, French eri et i 
if | = odiatee. guage well other than Lat- fact and is very well known. Sever “of the obtain the maximum efforts second year 1s 4 repe fatale 
if | were die pecially if they knew Greek, ¢: ne contribute toward this, prt bi ies L stu ) thus making it nape ae or 
f estes . Steen freedom not only be- Fon "i , the linguistic facility of aie a the national colleges require students and entails a a ees 
He Greek, but — good taste to speak ah ae particularly in a ‘ie a of English, commenc- ~ from the . beatae ae pers 
or sales i account of the lit- —_gentine ; . good qualities of the a Fear cours € second year of the five- the gl sanduad regmne*pave 
ipite mai cal treasures opened guage j Institutions 1n which = i: am Se and ending with the third; ‘teresting an ise cat lard 
Piieessed aitaTs anding of those who ai ee a he in each ercial schools include English the "AY. sal velligent group of stu 
In present aly ay hi On el teen: En fish “the fig ent a the five-year a ar on wail much can be’ done 
rapid means of ia Pik en easy gt eee. er hand, as far as is : oF five houre’ second year courses ¢ dents "ale first two years tO make the 
ication not , another situation prev" 48 the y ee tuition per week, where-  duribe work easier for both students 
maining third, fourth and fifth; yicaes ors. As I write, I have before 
Ww and ts ulum corresponding £0 


only hav 
toads : e brought countries into closer 
ne with another, but maintain 


Pf 








and in general I may say that 


Es to be done in the government 
Ools, from which students 8° forth 


‘x 





yea 
yes call for three hours a we" 
Wo hours weekly for the sixt 


Year ¢ 
When taking the course of “PeritO_ 


them in a beneficial an 
tact, a knowledge of re con- with only a rudi 0 
is an almost vital exi = anguages this tongue a oad — a ~~ *tcantil,? ish 
person desirous of a re Every Serve as a b A This. knowledge ™ ache” equivalent to the Engli calling for 
4 4g ' in social, fi- at the pr asis for future practices bu or of Commercial Sciences- foot-b ail tennis, etc, has already 
ai fsent time it is of very it : i ith such an intense study - a ‘been dealt with a year before, but the 
tt Maguags seis co'be presumed, ane De ET 
18 ex esyroe Dee 35 




















che third eas COMP a lead 
“on here because set 3, for instances 
a knowledge of sports such 
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rest of the sets are more interesting 
and include a variation of subjects 
‘such as home life, meals, etC., exercises 
on the Independence of the Argentine 
Republic, its geographical position, cli- 
mate, produce, farm activities, and so 
forth. Along with these. subjects. are 
the necessary grammatical. eXercises, 
and in all, there is. provided an inten- 
sive and. interesting year. » 

The fourth year jumps, to. business 
in general, means of communication by 
land, sea and air, purchasing of goods, 
payments, business phrases, the Post 
Office, banks, advertising, weights and 

measures, the Stock Exchange and trade 
between this country and England. 
This set course in good hands can be 
made most instructive. - ot 
_. The fifth year includes lessons in 
bookkeeping, purchases, cheques, con- 
tracts, bills of lading, charter parties, 
formation of companies, balance sheets, 
and the like. ) : 
From the above it may be seen that 
these latter years can scarecly .be im- 
proved upon and the changes must 





aaa Lrgrearseier — 
esse a 
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; come in the first three, coérdinating 


1 | texts and keeping in mind that only by 
| a combined effort on the part of the 
teachers can success be assured. 
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The Lincoln Award . 
T the Abraham ‘Lincoln High 
School the observance of Lin- 
coln’s birthday has assumed great sig- 
nificance in the community as well as 
in the school. On February 12th of 





panes 


$6 


>. >» 
me of . y Sy Pt 


bck gt 
by uses eee ees 


Ss >» 
ft 


‘time should be 


-made to increase the 12 





7 Notwithstanding, . 
to note that a ; 
students finish 
fair knowled ge 


. tis Satistact, 
Boodly percentage of 
the Course with Ye 

of English but ty 


® re 

§iven to this sub; 

Unfortunately no change ne = 
" 


0 Minutes per 


week devoted to English from the thi, i 


-year up. 


On the other hand, the Cultural In- 


Stitutions mentioned in another part 
‘Of this article make a great success of 


their teaching and the increasing num- 


‘ber of .students of all ages being en- 


rolled go to prove my statements, _ 
The talking: pictures. (mostly, all in 


.:English) ‘have been responsible for the 


increased | desire, to, learn English, and, 
last but not least, . the , prospect of 
better. job entices. the more. intelligent 
to endeavor to master the language. .. 
If the Government sees fit to mil 
the plan of instruction this yeat 
shall contribute another article = 
Menting on it, and give 2 casa 
of the system of; examinations 4 
a of every me tee Ports 
Sworn Public Translator and Profs” 
of English in the “Escuela Naciom » 
Comercio No, ; 1,” , Buenos;n°"" 


vii eu! 


POINTS ee oe itso! Bia 
each year the school awards 4 Pied . 
lion to that citizen ‘who has,coattl 
uted the greatest service to the CH: 
New York. a, Agee 

The method of choosing the. oesh 
ent of the award serves aS aP ractit 





‘ce. Early 

and services ©" 
p civic’ pa of pupils 
embets .* f a faculty adviser 


fy) 
uidance charge 
ypder OY 4 to take comP zs “4 tal 
qmiZee - ‘-« commit 7 

the elec 1 G.O. officers, 


te : 
the elec : ior Arista, 
gats of ” from Aristas Junior . 

ati . 


th + 


xX. } ? ‘ 
pi the ADDER. ed for all English 
OF at ious phases of ser- 
lasses to discuss various Piismr? 
h class nominates. as many 
didates as it wishes, aN® Sherr". 
can 
h choice. Nomunations 
reasons for each ChOIC Pe rogl deep 
are also made by clubs and squads. 21 
a at 
nominations are forwarded to the vas 
f mittee which tabulates the suggestions 
and draws up the final ballot. a 
| Early in January, -the herreretts 
prepares a biographical sketch of eac 
candidate. These are mimeographed 
and sent to each English class where 
there is discussion of the contribution 
ach candidate ‘has made to further the 
Dest interests of the city. On the fol- 
owing day ballots are sent to each 
Prefect class where the election takes 
Place, t- ory 
In 1934 the first award made went 
_ Samuel: Seabury because of his ser- 
| vee in uncovering waste and corrup- 
fo in city affairs, npn 
— © Ballot for 1935, consisted. of 7 
i. William Hi! Park’ , 
Lillian D, Wald 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia P 
Robert Moses : 
; , Z :, Biers a .by Dr. 
‘Wea, 1935 -award was won wat 
; liam Hi. Park for his unselfish pets 
; x9 tid the city of diphtheria epee 


*4 









and for his, fight to conquer infantile 


aralysis. ua oats 
_ peg exercises held in the sudan 
um on February 12, 193); Mayor 
‘Guardia honored Dr. Park by his pres- 
ence. In his address the Mayor com- 
plimented the pupils ses aa a 

M1 Pare =A 

of their choice. He said 
honored yourselves ee 
this great citizen of New York. 
Fe ies and Dr. Park both = 
presented their photographs to a 
school together with brief Mager m . 
sages which have been fram - 
hung in one of the oqeeidors ee 
school known as ane Hall o 


; y 33 
ward. ) ~ 
A pio. ARTI IUR H IR SCHBERG,) 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


A‘Silent Reading Lesson 


in Thi Spanish 

in Third Term , 

‘} elected the following pat 
from a two year Regent pape - 
silent reading lesson 1" 4 third : 


Spanish class: ; 
Hace algun tiempo 


de Africa, muy lejos 


eran 
dos amigos. Los $0" Cando Juan ¥ 


. ’ trabajado . de oro, su 
rie eo) deseubrieron 


vo 2 
amistad fraternal estu 


que, en un pals 
de aqui, wigan 
. buenos, hon- 


Jo me" 1, juicio , del. patriarea .del 
el cas 


7 
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it, even to admire it in its completion 
‘s reward sufficient for having Ia- 
bored. Hence I chose the project meth- 
od as the most acceptable way in which 


Ive 
‘lent Fe di ae all . 
 sile ign that I helped the stu 


at deal and engaged their 


pueblo ‘boet, del’ sabio y -bondadoso 
presidente Kruger. Y como Jo pensaron 
lo hicieron. ‘El jefe del Transvaal: los 





pressions: . 





‘recibiO en su modesta casa de ‘Pretoria, 
los’ escuch6 con gran -atencién y ex- 
amino el plano de Jos campos de oro.’ 
| “El asunto - es sencillisimo: jurais 
cumplir con mi resolucién?- Si?’ Pues 
bien, uno de vosotros, ahora mismo, 
sobre este plano, va a trazar con lapiz 
la divisibn de minas, ‘de tierras y de 
Cuanto Os pertenece en comin. Sdlo 
he de advertir una cosa, una pequenez: 
‘el que -se encargue de dividir puede 
proceder como guste, atendiendo a Ja 
Justicia o al capricho, y, en reciproci- 
dad, queda reservada al otro absoluta 
libertad de eleccién.” | 

Juan y Pedro inclinaron la cabeza y 
Seinen admirados ante la sabi- 

duria del juez. . arog 


At first I brought to the attention of 
the class the following expressions: _ 


Perecer 
Ponerse de acuerdo 
Reparto de bienes 
Atender 
_ Enmudecer_ 


Then I asked the class to seek the 
following topics while reading the pas- 


sage: 


1. Where does the action take place? 
2. Who are the important charac. 


ters? | 


3. What is the cause of the quarrel? 
- 4. What is the result of the quarrel? 


-§. Is the judgment fair? 


I allowed the class twelve minutes 
for the reading of the selection in si- 
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- last step in this procedure 





= | I Hace algtin tiempo 


2. Dando al olyido 
3. Antiguo afecto 
4. Convinieron 
“d+ Someter el caso 
Ss" Cumplir CON mi resolucidn | | 
7. Trazar con lapiz «> 
8. Pertenece en comin » 
“9. Advertir una cosa 
10. Queda reservada ) 
When the time limit elapsed I col- 
lected the mimeographed papers and 
asked the students true and false ques- 
tions about the story. Most of the stv- 
dents responded very well. . When the 
questions and answers covered the story 
completely, we turned to the. board 
and studied the expressions that I hud 
written there while they were buy 
reading. We gave explanations, 7* 
onyms, and used the expressions " 
sentences, employing sunt a a 
the story w udying. *° 
the story we were study . x sib 


uted the papers for a final readi0§ of 


the story. The students appear 
pleased because the selection * 
easy now. gta gt fe 
I conducted this lesson; entirely ‘ 

Spanish. Had the reading select” 
much longer . I would have conde 

’ the lesson in English ‘to expedite a 
tere, es eT 


P . reer Mon. 
lesson because’ the students wer yeh | 
‘tr olf rae 7? ' : 
ested and responded well. Ho mpae 
2M not unmindful of the fact 


I was pleased a. the result of | ; 


- to prevent the 

activity ; a ull 
being dulle 

ald be pleased. to hear sugges- 

- from teachers who tried and cov- 

ti0 


.d longer selections within a period 
er | os 


Rose L. PAscaL. 


Franklin K. Lane High School. +». 


We Write Compositions 2). 0) {0 

To make the irksome task of learn- 
ing if not a labor of love, then at 
least one of willingness, has ever been 
the problem of the teacher. - And no 
greater problem confronts’ the lan- 
guage teacher—and that is true of the 
instructor of English, as well as of the 
teacher of modern languages—than the 
problem of composition work. in 'the 
grades where original writing becomes 
part of the syllabus. My colleagues 
Who teach English will agree with me 
wat the poorest composition work 
Cae, = the students who have 
Native 7 © say—nothing to say in their 
esting ongue. How, then, is inter- 

; sas th-while composition work 

el tained from the pupils in a for- 

= language? | 
ome Course of. experience with 
nt — work in our sixth, sev- 
‘hen cighth term German classes, 
Uce . realize that the urge ta rt 
Someth:. Mething definite, to we 
°Ven Pee: tangible is a strong “or 
Way. the youngest of us, -To $ dle 
Y'and look at one’s work to han 


Co 


to do the term’s work in composition. 


‘I have found the basic motivation for 


the entire term’s work once the proj- 


ect — frequently suggested by some 
outstanding event of «the year—has 
been chosen. It now becomes the Leit- 
motif that connects the work of every 
:adividual student in the class to the 
whole and makes every composition an 
essential part of it. The project method 
creates and sustains lively interest. In 
fact, the interest in the work grows, 
rather than fades as the term progresses 
and the project nears completion. 
_: What constitutes a good project? In 
1932 it was the Goethe Centenary that 
provided the incentive for a good sized, 
‘attractive book on the life, the works, 
and the literary importance of Goethe. 
The book consists of two parts: the 
first-containing the origin of — 
‘compésitions based on Goethe 2 - ~. 
appreciation of some of pee ri 
and poems studied in class, 7 
of interesting incidents am 2 
him;yand the second part coms 
rheries deans on SE toca 
ous’ fields of endeavor an i +s 
; 2 from the introduction 0 
Toe by one of the students; 
booksnwir ty been a work of love, 
sleabes e.gurisincere appreciation of 
apa : d our earnest wish to learn 
es him. The writing of it 
ae ed part of our education" 


icut 
5 consutu : 
ae studies in German literature, for 
an 
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the knowledge we. have reaped has 


been great. It has been an interesting 
method of studying Goethe.” \) * 

The year 1933 was influenced by the 
Century of Pragress Exhibition. : We 
decided that it would not be an easy 
task to explain many of the scientific 
wonders to some of the four, five, or 
six year old members of our families. 
Hence, we tried to match the imagi- 
nation of the inventors -by creating 
fairy tales about their inventions. The 
tesult for the term was a very origi- 

nal book of Moderne Marchen, amus- 
ing, whimsical, and fantastic. 

Last year’s project was a Kulturreise 
durch Deutschland. On this cultural 
trip, our group of characters stopped at 
a number of places of interest, de- 
scribed them, and told of their experi- 

ences there. Thanks to a generous 

supply of illustrated travel material 
obtained from the Tourist Information 

Bureau, the descriptions were authen- 

tic enough, though our experiences 

were imaginary. However, we learned 
to know Germany geographically, 
scenically, and culturally. 

For those who are interested in the 
Project Method in composition, I may 
venture to suggest a few points of pro- 
cedure. When the theme has been 
chosen, the needed bibliography com- 
piled or other sources of information 

found, it is advisable to outline the 
composition topics for the term, [f 
a greater number of topics is desirable 
the class may be divided into groups 
and each group given a number of 
topics to cover. Each group ‘has one 
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many of the class 9 








ew York City 


of the be ’ : < 7 = ° cenes: F 

as “its chairman’ Th 8Ned to + a articular y , 

edd bier bo Chairman at 4 gho0l are P reir reac, are so many 
: FOMPOSitIONS foe i) Oe ance in our coun- 


Inte 


Project Materia], 
ect for Correction 
ons of the class Or 45 
t of each StOup 25 


These are then te 


of the compositi 


she finds expedient. 
rial ‘should; ‘of cours 


e, be corr 
the teacher. ected by 


It is not a Sreat surprise 
to find that an ever increasing number 


of pupils strive for interest iz ther 


“Compositions in order to have them 


accepted. Occasionally the teacher may 
ee . “e 
“doctor” the interest in a composition | 


of a poorer: student and insert the work 
as desirable material for the project. 
‘This encourages the pupils whose work 
is*not ‘so successful as that of others 
-’ §tudents who are: interested ‘in art 
will be glad to illustrate their material 
and with the help of our Art Depatt 
ment, we have obtained some very fine 
artistic effects. With the kind a 
operation of the Stenography * 

‘Typewriting Department our md 
‘scripts have been carefully ‘and skit 
fully typed: Their work contribu 
gteatly to the ‘fine appearance Oya 
bourid books) a 
Eucent N. S. Bact 

Walton High School. | 


A Tour of Revolutionary and 4 
Historic Landmarks in ‘Lower ~ 
New York ds) sim 


Educational’ thinkers have oft 
‘story 


-arks 


Stressed the value of ‘making 
vivid by theans of tours to 1an ma 


nd if 


A ay a t 
All Project mate. . o with 4 guide from 







en if nich signific 


i t 
: e writer las 
r nt. Th 
, developme 
= wy $$ 


tour of Revolutionary 
e a 


4  Jower Manhattan accom: 
. | aw up of his students ‘and 
a wing he Museum. of the 

~ City of New York: The trip was de- 

dared to be so ‘astructive and ,inter- 
4 esting, that others might use the same 
dex, In this way history can be some- 
q thing else than merely words embalmed 
intext. ioe ail aie 
7: Some twenty’ students met -last 


+ 


7 Armistice Day at 11 A. M. in front-of 
| the Pulitzer Building, Park.Row. We 
| first visited City Hall... Formerly a 
_ tebtor’s prison, it is also noteworthy 
because (as the tablet on the building 
tells us) “in this spot in the presence 
of General George Washington, the 
Declaration of Independence was read 
and published to the American Army, 
my ninth, 1776,” We went inside and 
®t the Aldermanic Chamber and 
hall of the Board of Estimate. 


“ Plaque in the Aldermanic Cham- 

. # . Was 0 
Both 
3 on Un 
Ment 


a 


N view commemorating “the 
anniversary and establishment 








er under the Mayor and Board: of 
Shy, of the City of New York as 
e “rs to the Burgomaster an 
a ss of the city of New Amster- 
a Showed € municipal flag and ico 
aor Us the Dutch engin" sae 
wit, *° trip here would be ©? 
3 Without a the statue of Nathan 


© 24,'1665 of municipal govern- 


Hale at the west end of ‘City Hall 
Park, this “captain in the regular army 
of the United States who gave his life 
for his country in the city of New 


York, September 11, 1776 saying, ‘I 
regret that I have but one life to lose 


for my country.” A liberty pole on 


the green is an occasion for recall of 


its historic connection. 
We. then turned and walked down 


Broadway. It is surprising how much 
incidental facts may be gleaned here. 
These range from the plaque on City 
Hall Plaza commemorating the open- 
ing of the first subway, the Statue of 
Civic Virtue, and the great skyscrapers 
of downtown New York, teaching us 
the necessity of zoning. We almost 
had a chance to shake the Mayor's 
hand as he left in his official limousine, 


but we noticed him too Jate. oo 
Our next stop was at St. Pa 


Chapel, at Broadway and Fulton = 
Here we saw George ea : 
pew, with the original chairs st e 
His pew is in the north aisle, 

er of his 1s 


place. - 


and an interesting P et 
featured, preaching aes — 
obedience to government. In the ei 
ssl may be seen Governor Clinto 
SiS 

out Ancient stones in the — 
ew. de 
tside date back as far as 17 0 _ 
oe those buried here are quite no ’ 
aie I Richard Montgomery, 


—. brought » here 


ch a 
a! ins were 


whose i ; 

from Sune” down Broadway, 
continued 0 

| ve Trinity Church at Wall 

geaeaps w stones showing 


po: Faere we 5 ns 
pea places of. Alexander Hamil 
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ton and Robert Fulton. The grave 
of Hamilton is decorated with a fresh 
floral wreath and engraved on’ the 


_ stone is “The corporation of Trinity 


Church has erected this in respect for 
a patriot of incorruptible integrity, 
soldier, of approved Valour, Statesman 
of consummate Wisdom, whose Talents 
and Virtues will be admired by grate- 
ful Posterity long after this ‘marble 
shall have mouldered into dust.” The 
burial stone of Robert Fulton, in con- 
trast to that of Hamilton, is quite 
weather-beaten, and was put up by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. A stone honoring Captain 
James Lawrence, who fell in the ac- 
tion between the frigate Chesapeake 
and Shannon in the war of 1812, pro- 
claims: “Enemy contended with his 
- countrymen who should most honor 
his remains.” An human interest item 
that attracted the attention of students 
was a stone, “In memory of Thomas, 
son of John and Margery Slidell, aged 
4 years and 6 months, who, on the 
7th of October, 1805, after an illness 
of 5 days, was snatched from the fond 
embrace of his disconsolate parents.” 
The contrast between the old and 
mew in New York was remarkably 


evident. The simple ancient stones, re- ~ 


plete with historic reference had, as 
their background, the roaring “El” of 
Sixth Avenue, the New York Curb 
Exchange, the First National Bank 
Building, and the Irving Trust Com- 
pany skyscraper, the latter a splendid 
example of the unadorned utilitarian 
principle in modern architecture. Such 
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financial institutions ag the T; | 
antee and Trust Com “ Sua. 


tokens of remarkable ch 


‘saw the outside of 


‘plaque informed us that 


. 


an 
yers County Trust Pany, the eo 


Compan 
a. the Guskange the 
© soaring Equitable By:13: 
already ‘been see © Puilding ha 


Singer Building, 
and 


ange, 


“We turned throu 


the New York 
Stock Exchange, but were curtly in. 


“formed, ‘No visitors allowed.” 
to the United States Sub-Treasury | 


Building on the site of which on July 
13, 1787, Congress granted the 
Northwest ordinance. This is also the 


building. 


At Beaver Street the Internation . 
Telephone and Tele graph Building a 


asa 


tracted our attention, inasmuc 
the site ¥ 

West 
settled by a cadet of the a ee 
India Company, that it had | f 


er afl 
cessively occupied by a shoemak 


Lord Stirling (a marked contrast) 3 4 


that the three ad joining oe 
Beaver, and South William, mes’ 
known in early days 4s 


Visible 
gh Wall Street, | 


‘site of Federal’ Hall where, on Apri | 
30,'1789, Washington took the oath | 
as first President. Washington’s statue — 
is very conspicuous in front of the 


| 


«py Lane): 
Ditch, and Styck Steegh (DIY Og 


and +“ 
Fraunces Tavern, at Broad ? 
was the climax of our tour: wast 
floor is the Long Room, ¥ 


ington delivered his Farewell gecon! 4 


On December 4, 1783. “6 
floor is a museum of Revolut! 
relics. We saw here canno? 
ancient documents, the pistol a 


-_ on 





case of Baron 


l 
ckery, 2 82VO 
- iY ental,” swords, 
i atches, statuettes, a 
om suaikntl battle flags, 
uniforms of those nay 

third floor has an, art gallery : 
Te oe of Revolutionary, scenes. As 
pan were pleasantly sur- 
ting ofa doorman 
‘buckles, and wig, 


p rised. by the gree 
dresed in breeches, 
of Colonial days. 


From the tavern we walked to 


Bowling Green where the leaden statue 


of King George was destroyed July 1; 





8h 


Fon 


1776, and made into bullets for = 
‘American Army. At’ 1 Broadway a 
tablet commemorates the site of the 


first fort on the island. “Here the first 


“house was erected. - Later General 
Howe, during the British occupations, 


wed the home on the site as his head- 
quarters. In Battery Park we saw 
“tatues to Verrazano and’ Leif Ericc- 
“n. We might have ‘attempted a 


pang enthusiasts, but we had already 


" Walking around three hours and a 


Called it.q day. 
‘Tdoube whether the values obtained 
the trip could -be matched with 


. P >: § 
“Wal time spent on just talking about p 


ae ‘ory, Incidentally I must . | 


“PPreciation to the Museum of 


na Stoups desiring to visit 


He seemed. ‘a char- c, 
“acter direct from the history books. 


< “algebra and in 
‘sit to Governor’s or Ellis Island from . 
© at the suggestion of some of the - 


| ;. "Y of New York for its guide Sa s 
hy “s Its Department of Educatiom © 
: “S Buides free of charge ot fol-*? 


~ js manner: 
ie following are.the topics we were 
+. The f£ 


lowing places of historic. and civic 
interest:  Fraunces Tavern, Trinity 
Church, City Hall, New York City 
Post Office, Cottage of Edgar Allen 
Poe, Hall of Records, Jumel Mansion, 
St. Pauls Chapel, Van Cortlandt Man- 
sion, “A Great Newspaper, 
Island, Flushing, New York — 
of Science and Industry. It also p 
lishes pamphlets describing _ tours 
and giving historical background. 

SauL IsRAEL- 


Erasmus Hall High School. 


V4 
We aight Class in 
Intermediate Algebra . He 
the past few years we Dave 
oes snsiéhed syllabus for brighter 
upils in Intermediate Algebra. 
i | showed more than 


: in previous 
ility and interest 19 P 


into one class. ay 

tion to the required he “vot ics in 
ber ‘of. supplementary P the- 

er the history of ma 
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the First and! Second Third marking 
periods are :ndications to the parents 
and teachers that either there 1s 


able to cover with all the students,’ as 
part of the enriched syllabus:' 2:-): 
a. - Synthetic Division with’ its‘ap- 
plications. . 


class point - tothe. ‘Solutio 
-“brighter pupil” Problem, ae 
1 


Nn Penn rr nn ic pigaeiie Se el ae rag 
—— pa a a ofr 
ne lta ERT ae be * 
re CE ES eer 
« ~~ ’ 
ape oa . . 
~ hermes vn wena ae 
sf ~- 
sarasidione 


| 


eaten 
Sn eeaniel 
~s = 


b. The Factor Thectemn: abbot 


-c. ‘Factoring of sum ‘and difference 


-% 


of. cubes. 


d: Solution of third and fourth de- 


’ gree equations by ‘factoring. ° 


-e. Simultaneous equations: with 3 


unknowns’ (including those with 
the: unknowns in the denom- 
inators). 


The talks given by ch pupils were 


based upon the ge topics: ° 


I. Historical: 


a. Newton and his work i in a elemen- 


tary mathematics.. ae 


b. Diophantus~ with’ ‘reference to _ 
indeterminate equations. 


c. Arab and Hindu detceibotioa 


-with special reference to scales of no- 
tation. 


Il. Mathematical Topics: 


ean approach to the greatly dex 8 ay | 


pi pee of i instruction: ited in. 


Ey: Warsi, 
Fra kin K. Lane High School,” 


‘Health Education Rating Code ‘ 
_A rating code has been adopted at at 


‘Franklin, K. Lane High School in an 


effort to enlist the codperation of every 4 
member of the faculty i in the matter 


of health supervision. 


ew wt SO 


, By., means of .2 uniform cant 


< system, in the department | any. teacher 


in “the school : is able.to see,at a lan: | 
that. a pupil I has some -remediable defect 


“that needs correction. . 


during, the Official Room Period, the 
-occasion,often presents itse 
sence has | an excellent opportuni 
_to question the 50 oF 66 per oe 


yt following 


-In ‘the. friendly atlenratl a | 
| tionship - which © exists, particularly 


[f when? 


w e. portly before the First 
en sho 


riod © each term as 


ve a {0 those teachers who 
er 


the school:someo cael 


jyve to new teachers: 
as 


e some iof _the 
d as the underlying 
ing scheme: 
of the marking -scnen 
boy who makes an honest 
oa to master the: various pre- 
scribed, graded, apparatus and. floor 


gunts, is ever failed for the term 
tecause he does not succeed .in attain- 


ment. The boy who will not -try is 


filed. The pupils, knowing this, put 


forth‘ every effort. aes minimum 


‘ating is “70 per cent.’ £93 

~2.No boy is ever failed for the 
term because he does, not» have the 
necessary dental work done, :or -be- 
‘Soe he does not procure glasses. He 
Braves an “incomplete” rating. : This 
» Tepresented by the mek “66 ee 


some health defect that needs correc: 
tion or that the boy has the wrong 
attitude. The designation 1s 50 
per cent” for Health deficiency at the 
‘Third penious The failure to “play 
the game” is rated “55 per cent.” 
The following is 2 reproduction of 
be mimeographed sheet which is dis- 


tributed each term: 


“RATING Cope: HEALTH 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

‘It ‘might be helpful for . Advisers 
(a ‘and Official Class Teachers to become 
familiar with our code of marks. “3 

Many pupils have been = . 
through our school relief fund 3” 
other agencies in 
done, and in procuring ges an 

al. examinations. nal 

a are 3 principal factors cop 
sidered in our rating: 


» EMENT 
ediate a '. 1. ACHIEY ame ac- 
a. Sol t out the imm™ floor stunts, & 
1% ution of linear indeterminate _rating and to poin ». The only boys failed. at t the end - apparatus and dance steps: 
i: equations. £ deficiencies: | ¥ 7 POY kills, and ] 
ie b. D SorEereion, PICs the term are those who assume the — rions:or axsane 
eterminants of the 2nd td 


gat fe 
: be! OF 
a ee 





—— , 

ee atel nt 

a one 
é 


3d orders in application to the solu- 
tion of simultaneous equations, 


meaning of these code mane e 
same opportunity to stress 


ie 
~The Grade Adviser, ont ae 
ve 


| : ‘gs attitude toward the work. 


~Y teport unprepared habitually— 


2. FULFILLMENT 


nts. 
health rea vss fo following rules and 
dress; 


d- 
fF Mout sneakers, for le; they Sint ae 
| example; 

& ti ese of notation: Meaning and of prompt action that wi ere. ; * Violate the rules and veeulariand gov- regulations cer [demeanor 

"7 ee. from one scale to another. increased expense and atl "38 Work in. th asiumm and *28°% nat 
, e gymn 

ependency: Finding equations | removal of defects. ten the player d. her words 7 eres Trae, in 
of second and third degrees from a onsciov® , round, in othe -, $096 Firs ce)? 

table. The pupil becomes c ‘ee 


The topic assignments were so dis- 


t 
the fact that everyone seems peat 


ite, fuse to “play the game fairly” 
of “Dsent themselves from class 


in 
dicates oa r MARK, indicates “an 


: F 
some ‘ Teque n r 6690: wel “eg? 
tributed that practically every pupil that he is delinquent 17 ‘ai ei | 4 non they just won’t rae complete” 1 MaRKING PERIOD, indi- 
had an opportunity to present some- as This outside 21 nr the ef t fellow. This failure. 's 4; 55903 
ching, aecodiagven Kis ebthey: © the constant follow-UP 


The work and procedure in this 
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aches f 


of the Health anereie tea 
very effective, 





d by the mark “55 per cent.” 
© failing code marks giv 


. cates failure adie 
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70%: MrintmuM -Mark to pupils 
who pass “2” and “‘3”’. 

657o: ANY MarKING PERIOD, phy- 
sical disability cases. 

It is the privilege 
to assist whenever poss 
pupils of the importance 0 
remediable» physical defects co 
promptly. : 

It is also the privilege of all teacn- 
in health protective 
us cases of 
m to this 


of all teachers 
ible in advising 
f having 
rrected 


ers to assist 
work by detecting suspicio 
contagion and referring the 


department. — 
JosEPH C. SALTMAN>- 


Chairman, Department of Health 
Education, Franklin K. Lane High 


School. 


Bookkeeping and Secretarial 
Practice Correlated: | 
It is importan 
reaching the end of 
course to have oppo 
ceive practice in eit 
or secretarial work, dep 
subject 1n which he or sh 
ized, and that the 


t for a student who is 
his commercial 
rtunities to re- 
her bookkeeping 
ending on the 
e has special- 
practice should ap- 
real life conditions as far 


stand the relation of the different 
tivities © ace 
oints of contact between the ) ; 
: tical 


i bookkeeping and secretarial diy; : P 
| sions 


of the office. | 
For a number of terms ™ a 
tarial and accounting dese Secre, 
the school have worked to Ents of | 
correlate secretarial and ene to 
work. Difficulties such r ais | 
_ming. the classes, unsatisfa Si Ogtam, 
_sical conditions, planning of re Phy. 
preparation ofismatedal hack 
surmounted, more or less, we | 
project is still in the exons | 
stage,» we have developed’ a rs 
decided technique that has been 
satisfactory in the main. to both f 
teachers and students. Some terme 
st has been possible to program in onl 
responding - periods two of thre 
_secretarial anda similar’ number of 
‘bookkeeping classes so that they me 
in nearby rooms. Other terms 
one class of each was so atri | 
either in the same OF different periods} 
“With all ‘these handicaps ¥° a | 
roject ! 
ad at” oe 
one secretari@ i 


carried on 4 


bookkeeping 


‘proximate 
as possible.” This means that the tech- Two classes, One” 6 | 
nique of the upper classes should be and ‘one: bookkeepi9B of # 
such as to allow the student to parti- example, até made : Pc 
business organiza ve ae 
pus 


ate in activities as © 


cip 
life as can be arranged. A business 
setting must provide means for the stationery a se eepin8 | 
student to engage «a the various types ness. Se aud follows p | se | 
of clerical, bookkeeping of secretarial UP ‘nto posit ¥ pe si i 
he has learned in 3 (two) > manag® Jerks (so gt! 
ce) 9 ; genet q 


endeavor that 
theoretical way 
the lower grades. 


for the most part 
He must U 
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lose to business 


nder- ‘in8» 


which is nse" ake 
d office quer jie 









i uying, ° 
in boy i , payto”? 


f an office, i t n “house”, ‘“‘city’. °* 
x including th if sales” ( ’ ity”’, ‘out-of. 
owe 


tn yarious ways: - 


i. 1; The bills of the bookkeeping 


hes, payroll sheets 





”, cashiers, petty cashie 
rs 


bookkeepers. ae 
pers. The secretarial Nominal ¢ 


Carried on at q 


E checker S; 
has billing clerks . la -©Xpense 
TD dculating machine o Sif  nOtete ful = term. Al § f five to ten dol 
A h perators, filing Y Mimeo Orms are ve ; 
Jerks, stenostaP ers and typists. The @Ccordan Staphed, and ‘ ry Care- 
With Te in st 
practice, 


work of the two classes is correlated 
‘Ment 
the 


gision are typed by the billi 
ng eff. . 
clerks, checked by the bookkeeping “Bie: with a fair de 
dias, and posted by the bookkeepers. bookkes ° “an of success, in 
ceping and se Mosphere j 
” into 


9, Extensions and totals: on bills nace 
arial c] 
asses, 


we prepared in advance b | 
y the cal- Franklin K. og GREENstEMy 
igh School 


culating machine operators. 
a nee Finer sales, and The Mi 
| ictated to the stencilers by -Teachi Fane Mathod of 
managers (under proper guidanc Seesioteeneat , 
stencils are prepared and run off 7 7 
vs 4. Incoming letters, file. capi f 
pans “ats business paper ‘ 
ex cards, and so ‘ 
fee.” on, are filed s 
a" in letter and box files. school elses eke 
- Departme i on 
ntal notices of the bus- ao as to how eka a 
Ost i . ; : 
mr i aie of subjects hes this 
Mar eachers of English and - 
cial Studies. a 
Th e 
e class is divided into five 


ro 
8roups, each group responsible for 


A generation 
a 
problems were duckie d 
of the academic pal 
by rent Events” é 
most high 


contempor ary 
only outside 
Today, “Cur- 


| fo 
"ped by typists, rm letters are 


6. Le 
r) tters ry 
» ate dictated to ut enclo- 


ft t 
) eturned for sion he stenograph- 
a 


tures, and sealed 


Posted b 
these y the : 
g CO mail th 5 
Non ated activities tea All | day aad ee of ‘a different 


assi 
Por to special tasks, one of 
. rn act as class chairman and 
Po eras radio announcer. Each 
rae pupils of a group responsible 
ov ars day is to bring to 
coe A = of large composition 
rae " ich two things appear: 
€ source material in the 
orm of a newspaper cli 
ping, and J 


e ° 
Uying 
ths, 8 *CtiVities of 


; n th 
_ ned each gs 
to SOme ext tudent 
N so a ent in 
_ “Sto be able to 
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2—a précis or summary in the 
pupil’s own words. — 

The chairman calls the class to 
order and introduces the radio an- 
nouncer for the day. The latter, 
having familiarized himself in ad- 
vance with the speakers and their 
subjects, introduces them one by 
one through a microphone which 
rests on a high table in front of the 
room. (Even though the micro- 
phone is not connected so as to pro- 
vide amplification, the adolescent 
imagination will take care of this 


deficiency. ) | 
At the close of the formal 


“broadcast” the chairman takes the 
floor once more and calls upon 
members of the entire class for 
critcism, corrections, additions, and 
questions. The written summaries 
of those who spoke are collected by 
a third, specially designated pupil 
who, at the end of the week, 1s 
charged with placing the very best 
papers on the class bulletin board. 

Numerous advantages attach to 
this device. They are: 

1. Pupil Activity. Every student 
is called upon to talk to the 
class at least once a week; the 
discussion period opens up a 
further avenue for self-expres- 
sion. 

Interest and Attention. Pupils 
like to do this sort of thing; 
the element of “make-believe” 
‘enters into it; they have a 
readily accessible model in the 
form of news broadcasts of 


Mh 
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the regular radio ‘Station. 


(Incidentally, many St ae 


students have brought y 
class lists of such shot 
a 


giving the time, station i 
. 5 nh 


duration of such Programs + ei 
a 


advance.) These: feature, x 


gether with the novelty of ¢, 


scheme, arouse’ and “mainte =: 
ain 


the interest and “at 
the class. : is 


. Discipline. An impoovees | e 

in class discipline is immed. q 
ately discernible. -'The ae 
bers of the class: are doing 7: 
something that they like to i, 


do. A contributory factor is 


the idea, which is impressed : 


to 







tention of | 







upon them at the inauguri 


‘tion of the plan, that they are = 


‘to imagine that they: are in 


'tendance, 


~A 


the radio studio ‘rather than 


at home '“‘listening in.”. 


. Time Economy. The | chait- 


man starts the program & 
soon as the bell rings. ‘During 
the early part of the pres 
‘tation, the checking ° 
and. other chores; 


such as the ‘opening or 
of windows for proper 


cer 8 ion 0 
lation and the inspec! 


the classroom, ca? 
plished by the t#* 


nobtrusive Way: 
- Teacher: 


her jn an 


ginct 


. Voice of the . ” doiné : 


. 0 F 
it is the pupils 3 ertio® 
the of ? | 


the talking; 


3 minimum. 


accom — 


f at- a 


closing 
venti 


— 





Definiteness of Task. Each 
upil’s assignment js simple 
and definite; he can listen to 
an almost. perfect ‘model by 
merely turnng on the switch 
of his home radio. 


simplicity of Equipment. The 


plan does not necessitate ex- 


nsive or elaborate appara- 
tus; all ‘that ‘is required is 
any kind of microphone (even 
4 dummy one will do.) 


: 3. Correlation of Subjects. This 


type of lesson provides nu- 
merous opportunities for the 
correlation of various subjects 
in the high school curriculum: 
Civics, through the presenta- 
tion and discussion. of civic 
affairs; English, through oral 
delivery, correct usage, précis 


work, and the discovery and 


recommendation of pupils 
with speech defects for indi- 
vidual instruction (vide in- 
fra) ; History, through Cur- 
rent Events dealing with the 
United States and with for- 
= Am and their in- 
tenga ealth Education, 
nese af ay Bovine clean- 

ness of person. 


Tadj 
~ trom ° performers read 


Manuscripts; 


hesitati 
opin sitation 


and gr 


distracs { aie ei right word 


© auditors: and re- 





& oe TS, 
Coration, A 
at i ' 
tractive form of classroom 
€Coration ; 

% rots IS provided where- 
A splay is made of the 
; $ 

rit own Products, these 
~1n with timely and per- 
tinent themes : 


11. Character Building. The 
class as a whole is partaking 
10 a group activity, which, if 
Properly conducted, is ae 
tain to exert a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the character of 
the students. I refer to such 


values as: Consideration for 


others, good sportsmanship, 
teamwork, and sympathetic 
attitude. 


12. Appreciation of the Contin- 
uity of History. By daily con- 
tact with the happenings in 
the world about them, pupils 
may become conscious of the 
developmental aspect of his- 
tory of tomorrow, so the 
current events of the past 
are the history of today. Here 
is a way to get students to 
understand what the historian 
means when he refers to the 
“Living Past.” Says James 
Harvey Robinson: (1) 

The past is a “living” past, 
for things are as they are be- 
cause they have been as they 


(1) An Introduction to the History of 
Western Europe (1924), Vol. I, Page 3. 
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have been; and we cannot un- 
derstand the present, except 
by realizing how it came 
about. This is one of the 
greatest discoveries of mod- 
ern times. . . . For by follow- 
ing the DEVELOPMENT 
(capitals mine) of anything, 
from stratified rocks and hairy 
caterpillars to religious lib- 
erty:or a modern locomotive, 
our attention is called to fea- 
tures which would otherwise 
escape us. So the past is not 
only living, but it is the gold- 
en key to an understanding 
of things as they are. 


However, these goals do not lie at 
the end of a level road; there are pit- 
falls which come most unexpectedly 
within the range of vision and. ren- 
der the achievement of these, object- 
ives more difficult than one would at 
first surmise. 


These encumbrances upon this 
method I shall now. enumerate indi- 
cating wherever possible suggestions 


for their removal. 


1. Fact Versus Opinion. It hap- 
pens -not infrequently that a 
student will state someone’s 
opinion as if it were news or 
factual material. After he is 
questioned about the source 
of his assertion, it is often 
found that it consists of an 
editorial or a feature article 
by a special writer. At James 
Monroe High School, where 
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vidual attention of 


. emulat 


we have been hammer: Ps 
away for some time nly el 5 
DOW on 


Thinking, it has been _ = 
at. - 


wn = 


the Scientific Method 


ter of some moment ty Us 


draw the distinction betw. 7 
fact and opinion in order ee | , 
there shall be no jumpin Y @ 
conclusions and that the : | 
clusion when arrived, a er | 
be based on the obeecyalis 


of facts only. 


- Poor Speakers. When the dif. 
ficulty consists of the speak. 
er’s not being heard, sia : 
members of the class will _ 
raise their hands, ‘thus a. | 
tracting the attention of the 
announcer who will notify ff 
the. speaker to ‘talk more | 
loudly. ‘This device has proved — 
quite successful. But it some- _ 
times happens that the difi- — 

‘ culty is a speech defect. In 


such cases, it is wise to fe 
ommend that the pupil be 


assigned to a Speech os | 
"Where he can be given int 
! : 4 correct 


ive nature. Praise ° 


cess together with”? ils 
; r0St 
the part of me ol 


es tie betters 


prove the incent 


speakers exert foe 
to the utmost pane “ 
However, '* oa 

owevers 






! pro 


-—. for | 
ive yes 





not be “too sanguine in his 
expectations in this’ respect, 
ince time and persistent ef- 
fort are essentials in the 
changing of habits of long 
duration. 

slang. In imitation! of some 
fessional radio announcers, 
motion picture actors, news- 
paper writers, and. others with 
whom they come in. contact, 
students will sometimes sup- 
plant correct English with 
what has been! called the 
“American Slanguage.” . How 
to win his. students . away 
from this tendency: is a. nice, 
as well as a serious, problem 
for the teacher:.,, Where. the 
usage is definitely bad, for ex- 
ample, guy for man, kid for 
boy, moll for girl, swell for 
enjoyable, the question does 
not arise... There is a prob- 
lem, however, in the employ- 
ment of such expressions as 
ra oe Boy! So long until 
fs ear ‘i so on. Where 

the line is for the 


~ teacher to decide. 
: Plagiarism. 


Inabilit 
to 
a inability sais 
Ss, or sheer Jaz} 
aziness may 
r 
i: the student to copy 
sb te word for word. It 
‘ ‘ous that when this has 
One, m ! 
ea uch of the value 
that 


pping j 
Se handeg ePaper 


‘ n e 
CSy to a: ded in makes it 


discern the simil arity 





of the ¢ 3 | 
WO and. 
mnowledg of this may re 
a Preventive, A second 
SUgZestion is the elimination 


Of the possibility 


: of havin 
4 Paper tainted with plaglantane 


_ on the Bulletin Board 
. a the Codperation of 
© English Department ma 
be sought since the latter ; : 
cludes the Writing “of 


Precis as part of its work. 


“A Lastly, pupils guilty of plag- 
_ larism may be assigned the 


task of listening to a specific 
broadcast and bringing in a 
digest of the talk. 


- Sensationalism.. The empha- 
- sis of certain - newspapers, 


magazines, and motion pic- 
tures upon the sensational 
may often prompt pupils to 
bring in articles on murders, 
robberies, divorces, etc. To 
overcome this tendency, the 


pupil may be asked, “Why 


did you choose this particu- 


lar article?” Not infrequent- 
ly the choice is justifiable; 
for example, the pupil may 
reply, ‘It illustrates the 
workings. of the courts,” or 
“T thought it would relieve 
the heaviness of an otherwise 
heavy program,” or words to 
that effect. Usually, where the 
pupil cannot justify the selec- 
tion, he steers clear of sen- 
sational items; where he 1s 
able to justify it, he shows 
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that he has chosen’ with a 
purpose. : 
Repetition. Often a pupil 
who is called upon finds him- 
self at a loss because a speaker 
has already ‘presented his ar- 
ticle. 
nouncer plan the program in 
advance, repetition can 
avoided. Another suggestion 
is to have students prepare 
two articles instead of one. 
However, where two or mort 
members of the class discuss 
different aspects of the same 
topic, there is no repetition. 
Criticism by the Teacher. 
This may be so devastating as 
to render the pupil hopeless 
and to deprive him of en- 
If ‘to make a 
student conscious that he has 
made mistakes is an end in 
itself, more harm-than good 
may be done. However, if its 
purpose is self-improvement 
there is an urge toward better 
work. The shifting of em- 
phasis towards the construct- 
ive phase of criticism and a 
sympathetic attitude are req- 
visite. It -is axiomatic that, 
other things being equal, the 
teacher who is well posted on 
current events is in a better 
position to be a helpful guide 
to his charges, who are still 
trying out their wings, than 
a teacher who does not keep 
up with the times. 


By having the an- 


g. Settlement of Disputes. 
bers of the’ audience 


sometimes question ithe .@ 


na 
Pow 


curacy of statements m 
through the ‘Microphone : 
such a Case, verification 
be made by reference ba 
source ‘material, 4..,' the ¢ 
ping. However, when tw, al 
counts of the same “topic a 
seemingly " inconsistent, ‘ 
‘opportunity is’ provided 


av 


lip. 3 


an 
for 


the teacher to reconcile them, § 
9° 


if’ that’is possible, | . 


~The microphone” asa “pedagogical — 


aid need ‘not necessarily «be «confirmed 


to current events.’ On October 28th 
,) 


e 
nh 







Mem, | i 






the | 


a’ number* of "my “pupils (after te. 


questing and‘ obtaining permission) | 
“| dents with specialized’ interests’ will 


conducted “a Roosevelt Program “over 
the ‘air.”?= Similarly; Armistice Day 
presented still another. In each cas, 
the students who participated went 


out of their way—to the Roosevelt 


House or to the library to gather mt 
terial—in order to present a creditable 
performance. A ‘further suggest? 
(one that the present writer has # 
availed himself of) is that each class 
have a board of editors for the rum 
ning of a miniature newspaper 


participants may get 


an‘: enterprise indir These 
ble 


what is handed them wae 
fore, as a starting point 
off-shoots the meth 
sion has value. 
en sal 


be 
What ‘has 1 have 


the experience ts 08 
gether with my chough 


der dis j 


is jp! ; 3 


e 
{0° 
one 
unders , Car 
che ‘tive 
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ons of the microphone in 


Maurice B. Cusa. 


| nes Monroe High School. 


F here 5 


- pusiness Practice 


- Ch 
q The oF 


ganization of the social life 


1 ¢ high school students for ‘pur- 
qu 


oe of enjoyment is a problem to 
- hich high school administrators «are 
giving much attention, and one to- 

ward which the energies of instructors, 
- qho have capacity for such organiza- 
( tion, might well be directed. - Under 
“qpert guidance many departmental 
clubs can be established, in which ‘stu- 


find the informal. sort. of ' association 
with their fellows that they desire and 
joy. Instructors: who have the right 
temperament and capacity for assist- 
ng students in the maintenance of 
Siniaations by helpful, friendly 

ssstion, without the appearance of 


domineer! 

Sires control, should be made 
1 ee . . 

of ¢ for Cooperating with groups 


Puizstion, cure the desired or- 
Ride “ 's surprising how many 
» Often of 
the co 1 i 
Pe, 0 then nscientious 


lonely oh gh school absolutely 
ition " 4s intimate friendly as- 
Cetned. th their fellows is con 


Cour : 
men ‘ obvious that these de- 
lic es in addition to their 
, Ave a decided edu- 
MY experience as a 


There is nothing de- 
+ dogmatic about the scheme 





ur syllabi to include. 


Students 
club serves a dual 


as well as social. 


> 4 commercialized 
Purpose—educative 


For 
the past few semesters I have 


enjoyed bej 
_ yed being the faculty adviser of 


e “Business Practice Club” of th 
Franklin K. Lane High School—one of 
the most popular and most active in 
our institution, so much so, that it 


has attracted into its membership quite - 


a few students pursuing the general 
course. It is a valuable adjunct to 
our Accounting and Secretarial De- 
partments and a vitalizing force in our 
school. At this time it might be ad- 
visable to mention that in view of the 
fact that its weekly meetings are held 
in the afternoon, its membership con- 
sists almost entirely of our older 
students. 

During the period of my guidance 
of the ‘‘Business Practice Club” I can 
recall some very interesting, as well 
as stimulating meetings which it has 
had. The first which comes to my 
mind is the one at which a member 
gave a talk on “How to Look for a 
Position.” Most of what he said was 
what he had learned from his experi- 
ences and observation. Although this 
boy was only about 17 years of age, it 
was a speech worthy of one much 
older and more educated. It was very 
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informative and beautifully delivered. 
At some other meting a member gave 
a talk on “Depreciation of Fixed As- 
sets.” This topic was assigned to him 
a few. weeks in advance to allow him 
sufficient time to make a thorough 
study thereof. Then again a student 
who had finished Bookkeeping 6 and 
worked in the office of a C.P.A. during 
his summer vacation came back to 
narrate before the members of his club 
the duties that he performed in his po- 
sition. Another member, who is 
working in an advertising office after 
school hours, consented to give a 
twenty-minute talk explaining the 
duties of -his position. There were 
other members who spoke at other 
times, but it may interest yOu to know 
that outside speakers and demonstra- 
tors were also invited to hold forth 
at its meetings. Mr. Kelley, of the 
Pace Institute of Accounting, rendered 
a very instructive talk on “Are You 
Willing. to Get Ahead?” A few se- 
mesters ago I recall a demonstration 
which a prominent dictaphone com- 
pany was kind enough to favor. us 
with, during one of our meetings. The 
students were keenly interested and 
asked many questions. The Coward 
Shoe Co. was also kind enough to send 
a man who displayed a film depicting 
the manufacture of shoes. The club 
was likewise anxious to hear from 
some of the members of our faculty. 
Mis cK wieder: beoeree , formerly of the Ac- 
counting Department and now teach- 
ing Economics, spoke on the “Inter- 
relation Between Economics and Ac- 
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counting.” Mr. C.......i.., sof the A 
counting Department, was ‘inviteg C. 
to 


address the club on “Federal and State La earth 
T os of segregating those entering 


Income Taxes.” Even its own fad 
adviser was not spared. He 
talk on “The Duties of a Publi. 
countant.” 

The members, ever alive and « 
to learn more, were not yet x site 
with even such an ambitious p roe 


Ac. 


they visited such institutions 4, th 
e 


New York Clearing House,-the Ney 
_ York Telephone Co., the Daily New , 


and the New York Curb Exchange 
Somewhere above I referred to the 


able adjunct to our Accounting and 
Secretarial 
proven conclusively - every semester 


when it conducts a Cake and Candy 


Sale—the proceeds thereof being used 


for extensive projects in the Account- — 


ing 5 and 6 classes in collaboration 


with the Stenography and Typewst: 


ing classes. In so doing the members 
orm a useful 


of the club not only perf 

deed, but, gain for themselves valuable 
business experience. The st 
charge of this sale enjoy 


mensely and always look forward * 


it. U 
not least, 4 a 


Last, but’ certainly 00 | 
dent-faculty dance is held “= 
nasium at the en of every 


an 
freshments are served 3 ae 1 
lent program of entertainm 


dered as well. 
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; seem tha 


as I have outlined above. In addi. “her for Bit 
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ng Civics to a 


gpnotmel oe 
st september the experiment was 


| di 


| F, J, whose elementary school record 
j intelligence test results made it 
+ regular high school work 

| rid be VEY dificult for them. Two 
formed; one for boys, the 

ls. ‘These were known as 
«Q” classes» A special syllabus, cover- 
ng a period of one year was drawn 
up, the assumption being that most 
{ the pupils would in all probability 
‘1 school not more than one 


T chasses were 


remain 1 


“Business Practice Club” as a yaly. | é 


} In civics, the first part of the work 
} followed, in the main, the regular 
gllabus, though only the high points 
were stressed. In addition, an at- 
tempt was made to distinguish between 
the different types of government that 
* in the world today. The second 
° of the work was to deal with 
¥ outstanding contributions of the 
; to modern civilization. Thus, at 
€ end of a year th Ce 99 . ° 
aes: > seis pupils, if 
eat chool, will at least know 
ing of the past u i 

Bi scart pon which our 

itutions are based. 


th *O» 
classes are limited to 


Wenty.f 

“hy 

+, ? © there is much po 
Ch oppor- 


OF diemnact 
ae TC cussion and individual 
done i, rs - work is planned to 
Hr Classroo 
is ie 
B00q oe to a lids mri 
um. 
teachin a the time is devoted c 
“dest oe how to read 7 
ta ttron C text book, for readi 
8 Point of the “O” » Ry 
groups. 
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. 
sults came ae that the best: re- 
Papers. Rach ee reading the news- 
bring in one tee gn ss Teauited to 
each Week, Hes of Current interest 
S0on as he came in to the board as 
of the article a a. the heading 
three sentences told wh ies 

ere were certain + ae Wasabi 
choice. He had eee ena 
had to choose a topic th 
ad some connection with pic that 
were studying (this oer 
Sot gt as to prevent “‘hor- 
ror” stories). Tt had to be told in the 
pupil’s own words. No top; : 
5 topic could 
ppear a second time. Th . 
it at ; € pupil had 
able to answer any : 
sed 4 any question 
y another pupil 
about th i ‘Rae a. 
“ase 9 oe If his topic was not 
pte , e could try again; but he 
was required to have one satisfactory 
topic each week. 

It took some time and considerable 
effort to achieve this result; in fact, I 
have never entirely succeeded with the 
boys’ class. At first their conception 
of a topic was a newspaper heading or 
a perfect copy of a newspaper article. 
However, after trying, unsuccessfully, 
to define certain words and explain 
why they chose that topic, they be- 
gan to use more judgment and make 
use of what they were learning in 
class. 

I now feel that the method is very 
effective. It makes all pupils contrib- 
ute something to the recitation, and 
it allows them great freedom of choice 
in picking the topic. It makes them 
do some real thinking to put a topic on 
the board in brief and intelligent form. 
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more than three or four hundred ni 
this purpose has been devoted To 
term one small annex or one coat | 
a larger annex, where the girl May by: d 
fone actly 0a ea 
teachers who are thus enabled to g ; | 

her possibilities for an entire ~*~ y 


It stimulates discussion, and so there 
is continuous review of the subject 
matter. It was amazing to see, also, 
how much information the pupils 
picked up about places and names that 
ordinarily they would never have en- 
countered. It has also taught them to 
read the newspapers more critically; 
to pay less attention to headlines and 
pictures. Most important of all the 
pupils were interested and as a resuli 
did better work and feel more kindly 
towards school. At the end of the term 
I gave each class the same final exami- 
nation that was given the “regular” 
civics classes, and the percentage pass~ 
ing was just as high, though the indi- 
vidual marks were lower in the boys’ 


group. 
Marie E. GLUCK. 


Franklin K. Lane High School. 


Home Contacts and the Low I. 9. 
During the past two years. we 
of Girls Commercial High School 
have made an earnest effort. to deal 
wisely and fairly with the girl of very 
low I. Q. who comes to us in over~ 
increasing numbers, confident of mas- 
tering the intricacies of stenography 
and of emerging in four years the ideal 
private secretary—all this regardless of 
the fact that she has been graduated 
from the long-suffering elementary 
school with the minimum of credit, 
unable to read or to spell or to figure. 
We learned that it is well to handle 
her, not en masse as one of an organ- 
ization numbering several thousand, 
but as an individual in a unit of not 
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It is beyond the scope of this ‘sho 
tt 


paper to describe in detail the modifi 

courses that have been devised to 
her needs, the simple Projects sks 
have been developed, the hobbies 7 


handicraft or games that have bee 
fostered, in a very definite attempt ri 
kindle within“her a spirit of COdpera- 
tion rather than to permit her to estab. 


lish the habit: of. failure in fields be.. 


yond her powers.’ Through this patient 


study of the individual during her first } 
year, we find we can winnow a small — 


percentage of our dull group (usually 


about. twenty per cent), handicapped 


though they may be by impaired eye- 


I dens under which many a “‘stupid” fif- 


ae 







sight, poor hearing, defects due to mal- J 


nutrition. or .to emotional instability, 
who may be tried out in normal slow 
groups doing second year work 1 
high school. : A still smaller ja 
proves itself uneducable even i : 
such modified standards, while a a 
two-thirds of our original ualt A 
have special courses planned for 
not leading to graduation, 
to stay in this school. » 
One of the mos 
talities in: furthering 
have discovered js no oe vie 
immediate reason tof 1 ai 3 f 
vary from poor 4 ren “eis 
financial assistance 


if they 


snstl 
tp , ork " 
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ton A 
| friendly con 


| complains of her “‘laziness,’ 
school knows that the real trouble is 


| father, or a lack of adequate shelter 


7 0] 
ate noe None in a dar 


an ; 


They usually do. 





qd or for free lunch, a desi, 
yaint the parents with some 


a ® a . Visit ° N 
complication, to a grave disci. in fifty ; ot one 

pealth bl F I~ invar} 1S unwelc 
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e. A health survey of such > AO Visitor who na ocial work- 


ds before us an appalling 
‘ture, while the sad economic situa- 
Pr need not be dwelt upon. A 


ference within home wall 
S gym suit 
S, denta 


I care, lost text-books 


ysually results not, only in a coopera- report cards, federal 
: . 9 r be 
‘ive parent, but in an understanding exclusion for di a milk, assemblies, 
recher, for the fruits of a home inves- you? which = ee or what have 
ut orth, for i 
’ verily, 


tigation are made the subject of an in- 
formal round table discussion among 
those who instruct the girl. The bur- © 


“The time has 
things.” 

~ But what about the attendance off 
cers? Do they not resent this us = 
tion of their function? | have ae 
meet one who feels that our funetions 
overlap. He reports to us cases where 
he feels a teacher’s visit would be 
helpful, while we bring to him o 
puzzles, the “hard cases” which he has 
known for years back, and wh'ch he 
must occasionally carry to court. - He 
may even suggest our joining forces in 
a call which he advises against the 
teacher making alone. One very eff- 


come to talk of many 


ten-year-old girl is staggering put to 
shame the well-meaning teacher who 
’ once the 


legal labor after — school : - hours 
tpilepsy, an insane mother, a dottkess 


puch food to keep soul and bod 
Of course, we find all ine 
: “ heedless, even the cruel par- 
fa " b find, too, the heroic 
‘apping colored man em- 
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Yash-tub discovered over th cient officer remarked to me, “Just let 
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people on the city payroll as teachers 
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Teachers are welfare workers. The 
gitl’s school life and her home life are 
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not divided into air-tight compart- 
ments. The home influence permeates 
the school room whether we will or no. 
We can either fight it, or understan 

and utilize it.) From the Italian boot- 
legger’s villa with its gold demi-tasses 

(Yes, I’ve seen ’em) to the York Street 
Irish tenement sans plumbing, sans de- 
cencies, we must journey if we are to 
reach the whole ‘girl. . True, there are 
multifarious 2 gencies—the charities, 
the clinics, the Visiting Nurses, the 
Big Sisters, the protective agencies, 
the courts—to help her. Yet she needs - 
our guidance if she is to utilize them. 
The alert teacher canvasses these or- 
ganizations for her pupils, carries her 
pupils’ problems to them, and’ many 
times is herself the’ bridge to the ap- 
propriate aid. 

I can find no substitute less arduous 
than the home visit in making these 
although sometimes a kind- 
ly letter serves as bait to lure the par- 
ent to a parents’ meting, OF better still 
to the school office, where the girl’s 
present needs may be pointed out and 
plans for her future discussed w:th the 
teachers most interested. 

Perhaps all this is not teaching. 

A tabulation of home contacts and 
their immediate results has been made 
for the past six months. This is for 
the September, 1934 group, numbering 
375, with I.Q.’s from 65 to 89. 

1. Home Visits—109, resulting in 

23 discharges, and in Student Aid 


to 27. 
2, Conferences with 
school—not routine matters—57- 


contacts, 


parents in 


58 


4, Thanksgiving ‘Hampers " 3 


Girls Commercial Hi 


3, Parents Meeting—adult relative, 
mal Vey 


—179. 
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Crime Prevention Bureau 0000017" 
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Catholic Big Sisters seek ants ote eeey 1 
Child Welfeic, eced ok a ee 
Friends static ee Sonam 
Klein’s Dresses’ 2!)2, 20818 9h finite é 
Elementary: Public, Schools aaa’ : 
Junior High School << Ss Wnaean 6 
Bushwick High School snus 


St. Joseph’s High School vision 


Brooklyn Girls Continuation School... 1 


| ‘Needle Trades’ School, Manhattan +... 2 


‘7 But these terms are carefully planned 


Other departments, Girls Commercial. 6 
) meg 


Pediculosis ‘Treatments -...+vs-ssemm 
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Brooklyn ‘Tuberculosis League jr 
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WN.’ Y= U- Psychological Service 
> * Neurological Clinic, E. 68th St., NYC ! 
‘Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, | 
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N. Y. Skin and Cancer Hosp! 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospita nt 
Cumberland Hospital Bae 


pital neste 


.. | Private Physicians la oe 
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Far Clinics --" 
Dental Clinics . 
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t even make 


r whatever should be im arted is im- MS eee AO} | | 
ce parted, the period belong to the stu PO pp sty one at poe and her topic concerned the poet was ‘Cl | 
&: dents. I do not, however, step out of eae J a - sa wet ate fe , of electricity in the home. The at We voted for SASpeen Worriers.’ 

. | the picture and mark papers at the ne aS edie ate at every E, j victim was | Bye rae: » who discussed € meeting w SPCA.’ | 
tele back of the room. That would not pre ib. a h a mG Meeting 4, padio- Miss P........ had quite an eapectt alt, = adjourned. HT 
even be courteous. . Neither do! ma sa aie patie. om Atrange, “s al and interesting topic on the A Louise * ae in | 
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people. _ That would not | es implied consequence of a lay | bitele the last Meeting of ities 
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ened to ae = most people do training | Pace I think that the 
m0 know t at they read good books better for next you will make you 
found on lists given out by teachers. ‘erm, anyway.” Upon 


ts from three to five .ing on him in the’ time. arrangements, 
atrangements, 


The president selec 
tually to cover = Poor Mi......4..:1 Miss Albert excused 


critics, arranging even 
He assigns a definite sme. I gave hercmny reasoned aan 


Bi ct the entire class. ‘ iene = TR 
1 phase of criticism to each, like deliv- > ** President: Didn’t “Miss Albert tell Mis: S........ spoke on the radio as a zm recovery, I tried to get the speech 
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one addresse adel ak 5 ee : a 
wield A meeting... icra trivial conversatj 
ed with digattY that they om. 

wf 


4 well-planned delivery. Mr. a te eit iit on, they agreed 


; didn’t kn 
poiled his by reading from his paper- -edent, Who Mf te _ © Know wh EpirH ALBER 
spoiled y z the part of the president t b *tguing about. at they were Port Richmond High School . 


{ 
I think that Mr. V peecaeennsee had an orig- : moment on ri & . 
a | lost 1t for 2 ; search Femainder of the 


ch ; , ‘ : i ever, . . 
| ‘nal way to introduce his speech. Miss frantic Period was What Use Annex? 


for | 
ro ‘ tt to . 
of the secretary s meeti98" i me ¢ “UB gestions for 





+} h, but 
a C.......°s speech was good enough, » tes of the 1ast st a suitable 
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bt aly after their experience 
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with main building organizations and, - 
therefore, often requested and welcome. 
In addition to being a sort of rest- 
cure, the annex serves as 4 St. Elba for 
a recalcitrant and too-strenuous edu- 
cator who must have room to grow 
and develop. A stay at the annex often 
cures—or kills—such urgent demand 
for self-expression. The annex; there- © 
fore, has served a useful purpose in 
‘maintaining the integrity and sanity of 


. the teaching profession. 


Sometimes, however, am unusual 


situation presents ‘tself. wherein the 


es not a rest-home or:4 
place of exile but a laboratory for test- 


. ing and creating new educational 
standards. A recent experience brought : 


this phase of annex-isolation forcibly to 
the writer’s attention which induced 
the thought that—the annex is really 
an educational laboratory. Here could 
be tried all the latest theories of peda- 
gogy without danger to the school cur- 
riculum. Dealing with students in 
their first and second years of school, 
which meant that many of them (par- 
ticularly in these days) would never 
go beyond their second year of high 
school life or the age of working- 
papers), here was a splendid opportun- 
ity for professionally-enthusiastic edu- 
cators to put into practice pet theories, 
create new standards of accomplish- 
ment, and attempt new methods of 
pedagogy- 
Chairmen of departments, adminis- 
trators of all types, specialists in S0- 
called minor subjects, all in fact pro- 
gressively inclined, could avail them- 
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selves of the opportunity of usi, 


. oratory—and if another metaphor i+ 
Is 


- making a complete physical check-up 









































agicient carrying-on of the ed 
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god! ‘deals for progress and eley,. 
¢ 4 standards. 

08” ight be termed 

‘this plan 8 rmed the work 
nm junior high schools. But in this 
yy 28 d age it might almost be stated 
a wuthority that. the senior high 
is encroaching upon the junior 
“4, chool insofar ‘as its ultimate re- 


ready-to-hand proving ground lis 
we would be after, of course ss 
than the asked - for ren tid , 
Therefore the results should a 
plane as high as those required on 
nary school demand, — 
The annex then instead of RE 


island for castaways, would be ,, 
4 lab. 


mo A 


for ordi. 
its 2 concerned. . 
“What use annex? Should we be con- 
E00 regard it as just.a drip-pan to 
“atch the overflow or shall we add a 
-gecal attachment to the self-same 


“frip-pan to make of it a more useful, 
- more efficient, piece of educational ma- 


-chinery? | | 
s SAMUEL P. SHARRON. 
Thomas Jefferson High School.’ 


order, a sieve or a clearing 
‘catch all the unfit and onda 
prepare the real students, for as i 
scholastic study and advances ail 
Inthe field of Health Educa a 
alone, with which I am naturally = 


familiar, what prevents the annex from 


and medical analysis of the student. 
.. body—followed by complete covers 
in’ the correction of physical defect } | 
such as bad eyes, teeth, tonsils, etc. be ly School to % 
| fore the boy is permitted to enter th oe conditions in so large a system 
main building? Think of the saving f in such over-crowded schools - as 
in time and effort on the part of the a finds in New York City are 
main building instructors in having arorble for experimentation in — 
| i. educational methods. fa 


erection to the Correlation 
nferences at the Port Richmond 


their students care ,,. 

advance so that a minimum amount Bag % among us, however. who f 

time is expended in chat i ) studen *€ responsibility oy _ < 

Also, more time may be devo a under our guidance a ; 

larger aims by these ——__ Ope © profit by the hevatlenet 

builders. eT ee t may © new philosophy. Although 
Here is a practical sugs ff "ical ch, ‘possible for us to a: : 


fered in the interest 
Tur 


Nges o 

na lar 
ge scale, it j 
. ti een ; it 1 
th oo Pre and og ree of prog Z. 
e 4 + aw Beong:.. © a a 
oo pee 2 Mito dapt them t i 
jaboratory of degree.» 28d practi a 
| teaatio® Vill as our fdas ri to as great 
idual Situations 


vancement: 
resting-ground, a 


ool—for * ee 
unfit and t hi per edu Ords as fo —- . 
r nig . ordination,” Cine | 


candidates 0 









~ ee 
i nd correlation” have 
a DEW meani i 
years. "The anings in the past few 
Sheet ave brought us to real 
at education is life, that it 
, i 


gem 
pal, Mr. Halloran. ent of our princi- 


The origi 
ginal purpo 
= se of this commi 
0 i and suggest sila. 
“— used to integrate b 
jects of the curriculum in the minds f 
$0 


the students. When this wolrmadiicts 


gun, two or three 
school worked ee — 
assemb] a ae 
Yy programs, fiestas, parties, and 
puppet shows. Some subjects i 
themselves to these special fanethinn by 
their nature, while others stood : 
and could ; ci 
not be fitted into the pic- 
ture. Some planning of a more subtle 
nature had to be done to bring into 
every classroom and into every course 
of study this important principle. In 
order to determine in a rather et 
ficial manner just how much oppor- 
tunity each subject offered for correla- 
tion, the following procedure was 
adopted. 

All the syllabi and courses of study 
of all the subjects taught in the school 
were collected. A numbered list of 
these subjects was prepared such as 
you see in Table I. The chairman of 
the committee read each syllabus, and 
whenever a topic in one subject sug- 
gested another subject, its number was 
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Reactions on Teaching the Superior 
Pupil in an American History Sie 
: During the past year I had t a 
privilege of teaching the secon 
term of American history to students 


of the higher level of ability. When 


‘this task was first proposed to me; I 


must confess that I felt rather hone 
and flattered. Were not such specia 
classes, as the history chairmen eee 
mended in their report, to be oat 
to teachers who were interested Fe oe | 
pupil’ of higher mental ability an ‘ ° 
were trained in the use of the Da =. 
Project, Winnetka, and a tec . 
niques? Then also, wasnt the instru 
tor of such a group of children to pos- 
sess desirable qualities, such as mine 
tility, superior knowledge, — 
capacity to inspire pupils to do t 


best open-mindedness, willingness to - 
3 


s J er- 
be corrected, pleasing lag ae 
severance, poise, tact and enthusiasm: 


Finally, being aware of the fact that 
I would necessarily have to modify my 


approach and objectives and make 2 


i tentialities, likes, 
special study of the pote Mt ae 


the oppot- 
rhaps my. te- 


and dislikes of each pup 
my wisdom in accepting 
tunity so willingly. Pe 
sponsibility was too great: 
Strange at it may seem, 


I learned: 


ne 


<a 


or less had the same pleasures and 
givings- Although they felt pro ae 
be designated by their former teachat 
members of my honor history : 
soon discovered that this homo Beneoy 
group of students was composed 


really separate individuals and Person, ; : Bic M who very seldom participated | 


alities and inclinations. This condition 


I believe, did not arise from the re | 
that the bases for segregating the sty. 
dents were largely subjective, rathe | 


than objective and scientific. Tha : 
the criteria for assigning the pupi 


class, | 














| Marion 


were a rating of at least 85% in th 


previous term’s history class, pro. 


ficiency in English, answers to a ques. 


tionnaire which sought to determine 


the student’s interest in the social | 


studies, and the teacher’s recommend- 
tion... I should like to repeat that had 


of an intelligence quotient, my xp 


the selections been made on the bist : 


: : hls 
ences, which I] am now going 10 


have been the sim 
late, would perhaps ed 


Now, who were th 
; 0 
sters before me that I was to 8" 


intellec 

direct along the paths of intellect 
curiosity, initiative, an eadershiP 
critical mindedness» - 
sponsibility, happiness 

ork? First; at iis 
and creative W oni 
much frighten md me 3 


+3 nfot col 
s who very early ! = th nv if 


sic fe 
research, civie 


there ¥* 


\ achene | 





‘ tha ? ect er e . 
early contact with these supe! shouldn t SFr caust * me 
from my hey more 1 reading was ; 
bright boys and girls that tney lateral F Then thet ne 
ri Pr 
d was wea be ex he 
won what Is Being Done shed co be aot A 
(1) A Report ie the Superior child, by who wis: ea reports che New Go | 
What Can Be Done Bt Civics: Page 20 r of Spe for ine | 
Teachers of History * or Bulletin frool 28eP ing £0 
: Dept. of Interin’ visions for the SCP™ 14g runm 


(2 
32, No. 17- 
 jividual Differences 


tion: Page 211. 


Times a 





‘in class 


Pa Another was Marie R who 
ot eee nted because more than 
ae ocks had passed and no dictateg 

re given. How was she going 
the Regents’? Another was 
3 whose chief interests were 


j ice skating. Another was 


pores We 
an 


discussion but was ready to 
“1. , written examination and get 
take a 
100% on it, Another was Hyman A, 
in avowed Communist, who sought to 
monopolize our discussions in order to 
prove that Capitalism was at the basis 
for all our troubles. Still another was 
Harry D, who was always ready to de- 
fend Hearst’s views on the menace of 
radicalism and the need for a bigger 
nvy. I might go on mentioning other 
students who were so much occupied 
with the handball team, the chemistry 
laboratory squad, and the school news- 
paper activity, that much prodding, 
shee and stimulating would be 
In e . 
: eed necessary. From this brief de- 
Tl : > ad ° 
ii it is quite evident that my 
S Was n a‘ 
—_ 2 made up of geniuses or 
. 
. - _storians. And how really 
Ment thar “eh € often-heard state- 
the , ° 
“te of herself bright child can take 
mf et or himself; it is th 
who n ; it is the slow 
v ie the teacher.” ' 
e 
€ “ else, I was 
, 7 my Class 
: lo ines 
. Sl0n 
Hon,» ' *xplanation, 


. fete poversial pr 


ot futy 


determined to 
“laboratory of 
and interpreta- 
ise attacked = 9% were to , 
ny bs 1th both sides 
Wry to M 


S for myself, I was * 
Uated 


to re- 


but my pupils 
*© develop con- 





— ; pe their own on the basis of 
= a _ My obligation was clear. I 
= = Sive the future citizens® and 
Sa i 
a n °Pportunity to appreciate 
By =a Involved and perplexing 
and economi 
a € questions of our 
I submit, therefore, 
ey activities and procedures 
Ww ich the boys and girls under my 
guidance Particularly enjoyed and 
found worthwhile: 


the following 


1. Critical reports on the previous 
day’s discussion by each mem- 
| ber of the class. 
a 


- Weekly articles on the out- 
standing event of the past week 
in American history. This was 
due on Monday. A book was 
awarded to the student whose 
articles were given the first 
prize most often. 

3. All the students subscribed to 
both the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
They alternated each week. 

4. Each member undertook to 
write a term paper on a ques- 
tion he or she chose for special 
study and research. Students 
were encouraged to write on 
such social questions as Religion 
in America, The Growth of 
Education, The Negro Problem, 
The Frontiersman, American 
Art, Literature, and Music, The 
Problem of Women and Chil- 

(3) The Social Studies: January, 1935— 


Civic Education for the Public Schools, by 
Harry L. Kriner: Page 35. 
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lem solving and thought P| 
. ro. a 
voking of power question, | 





REVIEW 





dren in Industry, The Feminist 


Movement, Organized Labor, - 
etc. It was in this activity It 1s my difficult to evaluate With Civic Education in the er 
that I had the opportunity ° ga par pices fe What were i, | United States“ him and ; 
aid the students sn ‘library’ *° accomplishments and benefits ¢ e | .. nd his fellow 
' ms tom 4 E. Merriam. . Mmiss; membe 
work. The problem of ae pup roa ee Pai | he! Scribners, Lote ts of the 
bibli ‘zation O id they develop the or , : porti 
Sle, nn tO ree ep cs ny ie fk 
’ & i lien pale’ ack ace “Pa, Didi rake about the present conditions — Civilization Diss, day Amerj- 
& interest” in J. America OF the ways of solving its tt “Recent Social 7 aire 
or shows th rends,” the 


were considered at group 2 
individual meetings in the the social studies? Did my personaly | ct sopid id BE 
t blems, one top! 1 paramount im- 
Y problem, im- definite 


. in ' a 
school library. ’ Se a“ to do a creative Piece of f portance and interest: what part shall 4; 
‘ Special reports on appropriate Work: ter all, these matters ) ‘viet a tion, or ch 
articles that appeared in cur- more or less intangible and so pre a | government play in the current and the condit; aos, 
* | a 
rent periodicals. measurement. What then 1“ as f future affairs of our country? Shallit come. « nts of inertia must be oy 
. . : lan : : es ‘ er 
. The making of maps, charts, permitted to claim as undeniable continue its experiments of the regula- silence is n € are the times she 
and graphs by two students sults? ‘Well, these bright pupils ‘ ion of industry or recede to the for- After listi ot Pa 
; : ere eee 79 ing t : 
who had special aptitude along spared the dull drills, the supervised — . ee a faire position of threaten de a e danger signs that 
. «Republican admini i racy i : | 
these lines. study lessons, the frequent five-minute — : . a pm er Shall author, neverthel y in America, the 
_ Committee reports on ¢ quizzes and the annoyance of waiting j bly for is ae complete responsi- is in no immed; ess, concludes that it 
° . . e we lat i 
review units of work. for the poor student to give a sip smn to the are of all the people however, a great e peril. He foresees, 
Class criticism on student’s answer. Instead of the spirit of lazi- | characteri state of passivity that mental funct; expansion of govern- 
i acterized former go unctions. Dem . 
ns. At times, they ness which would most likely develop } Professor Merriam. governments? creasingly concern i ocracy will in- 
Se iam n . 
on the part of such boys and gitls in § "Civic Education i » the author of fare of the peopl itself with the wel- 
e ; n e : 
an ordinary or normal class, the feel } does not leave i. the United States” no longer = ple. Government should 
f something important * do of | tatk about his po ¢ reader long in the or in Hoov as an impartial observer, 
S : ° 
rmeated the class volume Position. Although this ; er’s classic expression, an 
was written before most of th umpire, but should dynamical , 
Oo e a od 
the cern itself with the conditio / ein 
ns 0 


F ‘ he term fovies 
meeting- Certainly, several of t Movisions of 
5 of high scholit- J ulated tees New Deal were for- the peopl 
Is no doubt pie. Democrac 
about the played an aggressive a oe 
’ r ex- 


essays were product ne 
ship. I am planning eyo i the ) * ee with the phil 

other students may feret be * . a Roosevelt's pr ‘ omy " aL ne vite 

’ a ae Education ‘. a On slvr land — aaa Bank, 

tation had the happy err” operation bY the ninth in the elt es historical role i‘ sda ta oc a 

issue acmieve 


» Fevolu- 


The policy of drift, 


but assent,” 


xtensive 


contributio 
were very severe. 

. Three debates on the question 
of the protective tariff, Philip- 
dence, and Ameri- 


hip in the World 


ing oO 
pine Indepen say most often pe 
_ can members 
Court. 
Membership in the Forum of 
History Club. 

Plans were suggested for 
ducing a history magazine. Sev- 


— 


papers in our sc 


pro- 


eral members of this special c00 
° ° . fellowship: ’ m : 
class are now taking an active ing muc good Reg eg MSsion on Soa: economic justi : 
‘ : : ? d hum sy the A much Social Studies, liv; justice, higher standards of 
part in this project. and hu ABRAHAM pow’ ther amd at has appeared ; » living, greater educational faciliti 
@ e ; | s) . 
A challenging mid-term exami- High school: Bing fessor 0 far published in better housing, and so on. It i ai 
nation with emphasis on proD- Franklin K. Lane i Bi the wy” Merriam h Bi But of the basic goal agi: t is one 
ions » “ommendat; as failed to incul asic goals of civic education to 
H | tng O88 Ma ions and Co cate such views of dynamic de- 
6 rable 'Y assume that's n- mocracy. 
Is t . 
*sreement betiedzy Professor Merriam’s analysis of o 
| €n present difficulties follows esc 
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lines. These difficulties are due to the. _, we possess + * * Resistance to cha = upon legislation 
produces more revolutions “ange F sure a 7 » Teorganiza. 
than fy 4 of cura governments, growth 


hiatus between technical and social ad- 
radicalism.” (P- 28). eae l. . 
; 8). tt} wey t10n and racketeering, reorgani machinery should — be 


in 
Us the class room. It. is 


NU) 
ae ti 
* 





























vance. We must change out social 
*nking, i ' . erriatn’s . ideas o2 VED ee , 3 
thinkin g, improve upon and integrate M 2 on} indoctrinati,, or civil an A erinsindl wieder necessary’ 
accept or reject either point of holly ‘) The problem of how to attain and de c and incompetence ' corruption, 
| View, | p{d the support of the people is of Stow up with an a the» stds 
3 COnditio unrealistic view 


plish this task of social modernization, 

we must adapt a scientific attitude to- While he is opposed to a conscious ; 
ward government. In the past, we have culcation of a dogmatic doctr; "i 
been too strongly influenced, by tradi-. recognizes the necessity for Any he 
tion in political matters: In industrys, sional indoctrination,” bition: 
agriculture, and other fields of en- very young children. tonne 
deavor, we are eager tO apply the latest strongly against that form of a he i 
devices to improve the product. Not nation which enlists emotion nai 
so in government where we too fre- the mind against reunite he Oses 
quently have been weighed down by Following this discussion of the i 
the dead hand of tradition. Tradition concepts and. goals of civic ur | 
is “ta good servant” in static times, but Oa Socket | OTR a 


Professor Merriam considers some of | 
. of . ishes ioe shite Coal anaemia te TOre subtle , 
a harsh master’ and a regressive force the detail problems. Civics, as a special means of propaganda, should. Unfortunatel 
when conditions demand initiative and tie, ately, Corruption and 


: ti BX Way pes, 4: "mass demonstration F bess Ps | 
i study, is only one of the agenciesof fF iitin “Ip; tions and colorful sym- wrong-doing . mak 
social inventiveness. The author claims civic organizations which play signif a -/ “It is clearly in “evidence,” reading matter th € more sensational 
og ee Mea 3 ganz ato eC Be ee ee fed er ; 
as one of the most significant goals of cant roles. "Two chapters are chen com author quotes Benjamin ‘Kidd, and quiet achi Chan virtue, Competence 
eo e ® : at - _ ' ; ad +h ac a 
civic instruction to teach the people Femeee 


"tha , 

nee tt . ? 

voted to the question of correlation of J 1... he ee of creating and trans- © ‘‘Civic Education’ 

to change its views “from the back- 4S, the author terms it, integration. He 9 4 ng public opinion under the in- analysis of mod ee 
rp Sta tines SoM ern conditi 

to the forward look made pos- onditions and even 


weurally . wants nn ‘corti athe collective emotion is about radical in it 
d innovation; among the various social studies ad | tilcation the principal science of problems ° im pproach to governmental 
from a system of transmitted tradition between the social studies, and, the et | tovernment to mastery of which all PAlecea at i * eee the die-hard 
to one of reorganization of traditions of the curriculum, but, is, very ne | il Hira - d all powerful interests with its ote Tl ae 
«n the light of science and invention; and general. He wo i with turce at their _ selves with every re- were used by er a | e wie 
from a religion of government rigidity tures chemistry, ‘ks a ' ; w this ect (page 126) Recommendations” of ere and 
to an expectation of flexibility and the social studies, | dow og te oy afoused is ep is success- on Social Studies. — fae h “heals 
adaptation - - 2” (p. 21.) Professor is to be attain’ fiat eS a f etmany wher nin Russia, Italy, arises: Why didn’t ni Fie ; ict 
Merriam admits that it is a revolu- curriculum makers f° = the guthot Pageantry i aie i propa- sign the report? One oe ise 
tionary idea, but claims this conception Vil 0. and pt J, Wholly new eee mass auto-sug- while the coenanltee a a “ 

s of values have conclusions he was not nak * go 2 


“In chapters Ve ends 
; test A hee ie, 
of government is made necessary by, summarizes the late gue ye io ated in the peopl 
ee tin so the author hie ins ee is far as they did in demanding that the 
educa- schools prepare for a new social order. 


xg well as £0 the teacher ‘of ‘civic in- covers th 
| om 


fascinating chapter called other hand truth for himself. On th 
; i e 


gruction- A 
» We do , 
Nt stress enough our 


Techniques of Politics” is devoted ‘to succe 

+. ancideration of this matt ses. The ci 

the cons! ’ atter. For- government, the ity manager form of 
competent adminis 


erly, power exercised by‘a govern- trations of M; 

“peat rested a sa ‘authority, force, Cincinnati ree, Berkeley, and 

custom, or prestige of the ruling body. education th eee of public 

/ These methods are either replaced or done b aes Ee 

“supplemented at the present time by these ie roe meegeen agencies—all 
ive the attention they 


ward 
sible by experience an 


the great revolutionary changes in in- lems 2 gress of ich , 
dustry. Changes in government; af haviou!s only, he grote e gist | on vie "ria should likewi 

snevitable, and the “higher strategy 13 mentioned. ere: % of ov p? 9 oh edients esthetic and f, = be He nowhere in this book gives an ink- 

to resist them, but to make them politan areas 4, cities sod 8 ang or Mer;; otional ling of his views on the collective versus 

ce with the best live in i ¢ - * Well as eke believes th the capitalistic state. He recognizes 

‘zation of powet urban sate” © 800d aspects r the the tremendous power of modern busi- 

of our ness, insists that business economics 





not 
develop “in accordan 


‘nformation and organ 
71 
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and government are inseparable, oa 
mands the expansion of governmenta 

functions to include the welfare of all 
the people and desires the strengthenin 
of democracy, but apparently he feels 
that all that does. not necessitate 2 
fundamental change in the structure 
of society. One cannot help wane 
however, that he himself had descr! : 
the differences between his views an 

those of the majority of the Commuis- 


sion. 
IsRAEL SOLEMNICK. » 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 


‘torical Approach to Methods 
ee Fisterng the Social Studies fay 
Yearbook (1935). The Nationa 
Council for the Social Studies. 
McKinley Publishing | Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 
The National Council for the 
Social Studies has continued Me 
custom of editing 4 yearbook vain 
with some phase or aspect of the teach- 
ing and supervision of the social stud- 
ies. The theme of this Fifth Kearbod™ 
“The Historical Approach to Meth ‘ 
of Teaching the Social Studies, al- 
though quite intriguing and stimelats 
i resents unusual difficulties, a fact 
were the editor, recog- 


Bee 
shadowed the origins and develop ; a 


~ 
eae 
‘om 


as almost to preclude the historical .. 
proach. 4- Some vitally signif aa 
methods are missing because the edn 
could find no one to undertake es 

Despite these difficulties an 4 Kae 
shortcomings,’ the series. of i Us 
which make up this volume hive a 


merit and utility. . Education on 7 


of the stream of. social progress, 4, nd 


if says; . 
- pethod is 2 good, and may easily be Method of Teaching Economics—Past 


that stream winds hither an divonts 
answer to social : purposes, education, é 
too, changes. In the light of the acc. J 
erated tempo of social change, we hin. 

examined and are examining our et, 

objectives, curricula, , and syllabi, " 
restatement-of aims, a reformulation of f 
syllabi, must; inevitably lead to a re. 
estimation of the efficacy of particular 

methodology. a ioup Wales ae 

“It.is, of course, unnecessary to dvel } 
on the value of the, genetic approt J 
to the study of methodology. Teach J 
‘ers of the social. studies should try © 
d teach social phenomen 
: +» evolution of his 

in the light of their ev fe 

4 es It would fo 

torical development." ~ | 
- to understan 
that we must try.‘ j ogical prob 
teach educational or pee#B"? tis 






understand an 


this | 

: ' It in ] 
: me light. kes? 

ms 1n the salt m 
i his little volume cot! 
at this © 9 educe” 


respect th Fh ac 
P ontributio® | i 


ich E. B. Wesley, nique .¢ “sh 
= In the preface to this publica- oe wight: yg ise we We ew a0 7 
. ° ° hese difficulties as fol- ¢ ... § ssible here 10 hich pot aa 
tion, he lists Pies. vision of methods JUS IMPCT  areicles Wi | 
ae vi1S1 ; af ’ if 
lows: “I. “the lusive categories length oF lume. 17° eto 
into mutually exctusty 2, up this Yor" tion a od iv 
be n impossible task. bs me ‘al ReconstrY ‘aml ; of 
proved to De 2 d for many (50°! Dean Berl at 
The historical ee unknown written ze y ‘ Effect upo” by ae 
aspects of ary ti In some topics ee ng Currie? 
or undiscovered. °° so over- 3 


the contemporary specs 
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“the best, method of procuring some 
- secific kinds or degrees of learnings; 


method for effecting large proportions 


or degrees of learnings have been 


| should achieve, including appreciations 








sgedden serve as an introduction to ticle 

: , more particularized studies of the a €s dealin 
-uoceed DB articles. The theses upon °BY- 
“hich Dr Snedden bases his discussion 


& with specific method- 
cir titles are given below: 


The Effects of Methods 











‘ire of special interest. In the writer's aw Upon Revit Nols Pier 
Mion, ic should give supervisors, who | °Y Edwin J. Ureh, 
1 have become addicted to some specific — Method in the Teaching of 
formalistic procedure as a “cure-all” _*try—by R. U, Hilleman. 
“catch-all,” food for thought. He Changing Methods in Civic Education 


“nearly every type of teaching —by R. 0. Hughes. 


Present, Future—by Hethert A 
Tonne. | 


every distinctive type of-method The Use of Biography in Teaching the 


. bad, and may easily be the worst | Social Sciences—by John Schwartz 


The Use of Equipment in Teaching the 
Social Studies—Past and Present— 
by J. W. Baldwin. 

The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
the Social Studies—Past and Present 
—by Annette Glick. 

The Influence of Textbooks. Upon 

of their values, the problems of these Mecano. Epler, Kepane 

teachers in disc overing best metheds of The Development of Methods for Re- 
tarded Groups in the Social Studies 
—by Kopka and Lawson. 

Methods and Socialization of the Rural 
Schools—by Marion S. Pillman. 

The Influence of Objective Tests. on 


of other desired learnings . . . when 
would-be teachers of particular kinds 


brought to realistic and detailed under- 
standing of the actual objectives (that 
, concrete learnings). which they 


ot: 
ae towards acquisition of such 
a gs are going to appear far 
i oe 1s now the case in the 

of our Present-day muddled and 
hinking about edu- 


’ ~“ontradictory t 


"B objectives » Purposes and learn- Methods of Teaching—by Henry 

ein Ut tWo artic] | ! gna | 

Ete the work ; 1cles attempt to Dr. Wesley, the first vice president 
Tal thoy h Of leaders in educa- of the National Council for the Social 


Writes on ten” Jean H. Alex- 
Mettson » on “From Herbart to 
ae Dewe nd Edwin H. Reeder ° 

nt,» y and t _ 710n 

ill, Sachers a Activist Move- 

“Pecially int the social studies 
rested in the 

ar- 


Studies, can have just reason for pride 
in this Fifth Yearbook. We look for- 
ward eagerly to the Yearbooks of the 
future. 

J. L. BERNSTEIN. 


Manual Training High School. 
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cheiias A Common, Faith . su 
By John Dewey, Yale University Press; 
193462 do chek seaieelicall 

Although it may seem, 
the special subject: treated 
author is, in no way relate 
school and: its educative pro 
further examination proves its insep- religious attitude. 24 
arability. If one vital function of the ) oo heey 
“school” is to develop personality and 
to seek a unity between it and society, 
then Dewey’s volume, although. it 


deals with religion, 1s 4 summation of 
this basic principle of education. In- 
cidentally, the book is but another. 
help for the reader to grasp-more fully 
the concept of experimental pragma- © 
tism as expounded by its leader. If personality. 
one merely prefixes the word 
ligious” to Dewey’s statements, “in 
other works, that “knowing comes 
only through active response; meaning 
arises only through reaction,” then the 


full import of this 


apparent. 
te concep- —_* : 
acre er that his concep” inification of s 
tion ° the religious experience is one ligious ou look 
that is free from the encumbrances of Dei 


Therefor e, the abandon: 
“re =m religi 
send of religious experience. 
ditional doctrines, ceremonies, fetishes 
and _ beliefs, the individual is better 
able to arrive at 2 purer understanding 
of the whole self i 


When this conditio 
elf produces  ® 


book becomes more 
n is realized, 


the idea of the “supernatural,” _ and. tation, W 
when thus enfranchised will lead to @ mantle of 15° atio : Ks 
the human being beto sated £08 plis! 


derives from ac- 
Thus, in Power 
reveren 
nreligious per 


99 is a cr 
ce and.o 
son. 


an experience which 
own account. 
“a. religion” 


hows that the wu 


tion on its 
distinguishing between 


and ‘‘the religious,” he show reg 
two are antipodal in their relationship mism of Bot poo? add ue vi 
to the individual. The ‘person who ee sachs Kos By 
professes 2 particular religion may a = ae fe bet - 
never have the experience begotten in insulat ob eine 

h his effort to effect on reve a 


a person throug 


ch adjustment or adaptation betwee 
his outer environment and inate | 
s to leave an enduring mark ife : 
epee change in attitude. It is the cee or 
at first, that — religionists that they. are aie of 
“by the for this inner adj yo sponsible 
justment; but Dewe | 

d:to the ¢Jgims that, on the « Ce Shy Cn 
‘ =e > contrary wh mi} 
cesses, 2 this change 0c | 4.2 Se Cra 
‘urs, there 1s a. definite 


p,bave Browne 
: an relations, and that loa ¢ e goods 


- getuall 
"elation 
i yenship, pur S 
F what men a 


The “invisible powers” ' that os a 
people feel ‘are present in guiding tol . 
through difficult moments ‘in life x 
not ‘the cause of their newly 1 eae : 
courage and fortitude,‘ but the effect i 
of the interaction ‘of ‘outer and inner 
forces that result in a change in will, 
and through it a final adjustment of 
ment of a religion ‘does not mean the 
ich tH fact, ; 


freed from the ‘tinoculations” ‘of tra: 


: Fait wo mo” . 

ffort cows ne | 

etn” 5 actiot Fe 
4a 









peweY makes the point that, at firs 
distinction divided the on. 
from. that of the church 
lared that its function a 
manity from. its evil-in. 
However, .. time ' has 
«, , all significant. ends 






8 wince 
hich dec 


up in the matrix of 


y experienced in the concrete 
5 of family, neighborhood, citi- 
uit of art and science, ae 
ctually depend upon. for 
dance and support .. .”... The re- 


qlting duality of allegiance to the 


church, on one hand, and to the in- 
fvidual, on the other, has led: to 4 
weakening of the spiritual-laden con- 
tent inherent in human relationships. 
Happily, the doctrine of original sin 
ind the corruption of human nature 
are concepts which are gradually be- 


in ‘ 
{ 1g modified, not, however, without 


the P : . 

r — s taking into its safe-keep- 

a ose religious values which, it 
8, it alone can impart. But, as 
e i 
y claims, these religious values 


£ %€ project; 
| Projections of ‘“‘idealizations of 


' Bs C F : 
haracteristic of natural asso 


Cation. 
» And 
=. so the “religious” ele- 


» ag 
=e eal to that which the 
a religion,” will never 


ex : 
F chy Pression 
F tch wi as long as the 


culti 
; ee the division be- 
Nat an 
: ts and ar the su- 
ky SV't hone *.-.2. 
OWs Pe is ‘ 
Such Dattiers of for a. faith. that 
the fait Sect, race or creed 
Comm as always been imo; : 
ON. faith of | en implicity 
: mankind... It 






rem 
mili make . it . explicit and 
Ab | MICHAEL Ross, 
am Lincoln High School. 


Testi | 
‘ting and the Uses of Test Results 


By E. A‘ L; 
- 4. Lincoln W 
Macmillan. aa = ours 


_ Whether we like j , 

time to co Se ae 
3 p ORE We shall have objecti 
noe gin F jective 

with us. And unl 

Salen ess we read 
the signs of the times wrong, the i 
fluence of the testing n 4 
eal g Movement will 

OW more potent and signi 

ae RP ignificant. The 

: eal of the early advocates of 
- e movement has largely subsided. 

ut out i ivi i : 
pepe of their activity a certain resi- 
lue of sound and tested principles re- 
mains. ‘These, no educator cannot dis- 
pense with. For, while it is indis- 
putable that many of the most vital 
outcomes of the educational process 
cannot yet, and perhaps never will be 
fixed in any formula, it is folly to cast 
aside what little light and assistance 
the objective test has to offer us. 

To the task of separating the sheep 
from the goats among present tests, 
Lincoln and Workman have 


Messrs. 
es in this volume. 


applied themselv 
They do a very necessary and creditable 
job of it, too, in bringing before the 
overworked administrator and teacher 
the principles of the testing movement 
and all its implications. They devote 
special chapters to the accurate ,con- 
struction of the new-type Sestss the 
giving of these tests, and the evalua- 
tion of results. Various types of tests 
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+a most of the academic subjects, and 
in some of the non-academic ones, are 
treated in detail. The authors point 
out the diagnostic and remedial uses to 
which these tests may be put- 

The appendix contains some ele- 
ble hints on statisti- 
cal method. There 1s also a selected 
and annotated bibliography of diagnos- 
tic, drill and practice, instruction 
"and remedial tests. A very welcome 


feature of this volume is 2 glossary of 
some of the more horrendous termin- 
ology used in measurement and statis- 
tics, simply and adequately defined, 
and stripped of some of its unneces- 
sary mumbo-jumbery- | 

) A. H. Lass. 
Manual Training High School. 


the Child | 


Adjusting the School to 
World Book 


By Carleton Washburne, 
Company- $1.68. 
‘Those who come to scoff, if they 

do not remain to worship, will, at 

least, be considerably | impressed by 
what Dr. Washburne and his ingenious 
the Winnetka 


colleagues have done in 

schools toward individualizing and 
socializing snstruction. For here at 
Winnetka, “adjusting the school: to 
the child,” is not a0 ‘dle catch-word 


“more honored in the breach than the 
observance.” It is a vital philosophy 


that runs through the whole educa- 
tive process infusing sts every fibre 2 

cell. It is 2 WY of: life, not 4 _ 
futile, rhetorical statement of an edu- 


cational desideratum. 


In “Adjusting ‘the School n 
Chil d;” Dr. Washburne shows 
done and what can be done 


What j, 
condemnation of the ‘* 
© mass educatia 


ican schools. 
breaking every child on the Procy; = 


bed of pre-conceived theories is By 
an 


inevitable corollary in the d 
emocratj 
philosophy of education. a 


No summary of what Dr, Was. 
burne’s schools has achieved its possi | 
ble in a brief review. Suffice it to say, _ 


that he has here presented in concrete 
and- dramtic form what a forward- 


looking, intelligently planned program — 


can achieve. Those in whom the men- 


tion of ‘‘progressive school” arouss 


ribald derision, owe it to themselves to 
peruse t 
faith, it 
tions and conclusions, 


the child and society; 
pt to catty the > ‘ 
. into practice 


5s carefully checked observa 
its dynam 
view of its ardent 
yet balanced attem 
of educational theory 
will do much to counte 


ing: heaped rot 


gres 
Washburne’ 
. 110S0 

gressive P ; 
example © what Hee 
-. American peat” cess 
find none of the er 
ati 

of the ug y ; : 
‘ond 

the educate of pree 


large 1U™ 








0 the 7 i; ylously 
‘ — . to ind: * 
vidualize instruction so that each i, 
progresses at his own natural naka 
whole plan is an oblique but at: -_ , ; 
Ic § , srcean seco 
» Am erica 
so characteristic of all too 7 
many Ame A 
t 


It shows further a 


that By David 


‘ Bureau 


his little volume. Its positive 


ract the on = 


. 1S 1n 
use that ™ 
P the pm” 


heed chem 








tie 
Washburne s iS a rational 

, > 
worked-out system 


be of the respectful attention of 
af ycator. , - 
wey aie "iq 


aa 


pr 


A. H. LL, - 


ndary Education in 
1960 


Snedden, Teachers College 
of Publications, Columbia 


University: 


‘In this very stimulating little vol- 


ime, Dr. Snedden takes a healthy leap 


ato the future. Deeply dissatisfied with 


the failure of American education to 
alize its present possibilities, Dr. 
Sedden salves his discontent by pro- 
jecting his educational schemes into a 
not altogether impossible future. Un- 
ike many Utopian visions of education, 
co = ag our graay Those 
Lat ” e ; Snedden’s vigorous 
ilmost_ excessj f els — 
feat, ‘Si y socialized view of 
_10n, his notions of integration 
‘vim, and “learnings” 
laming” will £ as opposed to 
mictlated ; 2 all these finely 
; in the ideal state which i 
0 Process of evolut; or 
Dr, Snedden f i epoeniae Lk 
contemporay s, from the ashes of 
ary wreckage, there will 


M resp] 
endent 
Cc : 
‘ducation. ompleteness this 


In eh: 
chil — educational paradise, th 
ety “i Come into his own sai : 
“ition,| tter served by - tm 
NT ees, deep, far- 
eas le enough to make 
Cant both as a means 






and Upaieeia? 3: 
al amend. Purged of ‘error and 
i om ‘bitterness, rooted ‘j all- 
Tess, in. an 
‘in vi an consciousness, educa- 
the dice the lever with which 
e beg 0 . 
iletonise ge. 7 a toward the 
es summ n T% 2% e 
Dr. | Sita. nt 1 
a e Snedden has very shrewdl 
‘ the tone and manner of rd 
see ing hi : 
- i a telling his story in the pres 
nse. A commissio 
n of Chi 
educators comes to America ype 
study our educational system. 
American Secondary Schools in 1960” 
is the report of their findings. 


If but a few of these glowing 
prophecies are fulfilled, we shall have 
no cause to complain. And neither will 
Dr. Snedden. “A man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for.” 

A. H. L. 
Education for Democracy 
By J. B. Johyston. University of Min- 
nesota Press, $2.50. 


A collection of essays and addresses 
delivered at various times by Dr. John- 
ston. ‘The notion that education can 
best contribute to a sound democracy 
by training capable and unselfish lead- 
ers is the main theme. This long- 
needed emphasis receives vigorous 
statement in Dr. Johnston’s sound and 
highly readable treatment. The book 
is well-worth reading. It offers a 
necessary orientation in the field of 
secondary, and higher education. 


A. H. L. 
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- Class-Size in High School English. 
By Dora, V. Smith. University of Min- 
nesota Press, $2.50. 
sn the field. It 
and with pains- 
the effect of 


The classic study 
treats exhaustively, 
taking concreteness of 


7g 


various class-sizes on the quantity ap 
bi MY and 








quality of instruction, on both at 
é a Fr 
and pupil. An amazingly thor cher J 
and sound piece of work. Fo, Ough 
time to come, it promises to SOme 
EMain 


the last word. 
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— ch questions as these: 
UCATORS ‘must answer frankly, sucn Gu 

po is it we seek to 
shall we do it? Ma! ° 
Education ina democracy ” 

individual in consonance a society. ity aie A 
of a continuousy Te hire sachet Individuals made the 
The individuel i enusle We society made the state to pro: 
family an d a oat talg in their enjoyment ot wae ere ie 
tect them as indiv' . Unless we emphasize the importance of 
liberty and ry uae “a safequard.for him the chance for ex- 
the individual, how ss iene aspirations which are purely personal 
pression of those desires. one SPER crease human happiest 
pnd, ef, o iect - aka ‘1 the individuals who constitute a 

we can CIIet" 

Unless how can’ we improve st be enalize d because they 
I Ane Rae tem, Many mey 
| ome 


hall we know when we have done + 
1 actualize the potentialities of the 
L and for the proper development 


society. 
individua 
be helped as indivicue er 
ra not and cannot conform to.a — , 
others ‘cannot a lent. — this capacity: this 
ean endowed with-some talen " ake of the indivr 
- shoul | 
capability, are tain and develop for the s ee econo 
talent, we must ascertain Prior A avoid socia | 
dual and of soc! 


ety. Thus we ’ sic fag bi | 
te and disordered or ruined lives. ot of a beau 
was 
away the supe 


rfluous reveals his conce ae 
hidden in a block of marble, 


5y mod 
so also may ™ the jv 
the sage othet 
he philosopher, the saint, the a" db 
mee ne. “cealed among those not oF 
who lie con 


educational techniques- 


are possessed of s 


DR. EUGENE cole ne Pe 
velo "Training Teaches 5. 
In his article Janusry: 


nal Record: 


The Educatio 


do? Why do we seek to do it? How | 
oF | 





that society? “Students come fous | 











PLANNED EDUCATION 


RIGGS in his Secondary Education 
B tells us “Acceptance of pupils in 

chool carries with it the obligation 
a offer an education that can be 
Ereaed by them with reasonable de- 
ve of success. The alternatives are— 
Eee such pupils must be forbidden 
(mission or excluded or a curriculum 
offering must be made in which they 
can achieve success.” 

This statement of Briggs seems axio- 
matic; nevertheless the carrying out of 
this “axiom” in public secondary edu- 
cation is so altering the character, the 
quality of secondary education’ as to 
raise the question whether it is worth 
while to continue, let alone increase our 
huge expenditures for secondary edu- 
cation. I am of the opinion that at the 
Present time, society is gaining as ever 
decreasing return proportionately for 
"s eVer increasing expenditures for the 
sama a 

mee “y being accelerated by 
of the en) ort he lower the level 
aantitatively Poa x pep it 
Order - y an qualitatively in 

igence, af a. with the lowered 
Median ile a _ character 

y statement 8 schoo! pupil. 

Dge of 4, NOt intended as a 

‘ the Validit of Brice’ 
tide Under the iear-% : riggs 

“Ubted] Conditions which he 

Ce ad in mind, that of ows 


¢ 
Part of the receiving 


a to accept Or reject the pupil 
Pplying for admission, a condit; 
that almost nowhere exists ; ition 
education. ~- eet, tM public 
kaa Grady in charge of 
said to me rec i New York say 
ently that it is the busi- 
ness of the high school to adjust. its 
work, that is, its curriculum, its sub- 
ject matter, its methods, its pace to the 
needs of its pupils, Recently a princi- 
pal of a Brooklyn elementary school 
applied to an industrial high school for 
the admission of 61 graduates of Ital- 
ian parentages who themselves desired 
to take this course. He was told there 
was no room for them. He called up 
Superintendent Grady and asked “what 
he was to do with these boys? Was he 
to send them to an academic high 
school?” There was only one answer 
possible. He was to do that very 
thing. , . 
Assuming that Boys High School is 
the nearest high school, then to Boys 
they must go, to a school with no 
shops, with no facility for an activity 
program, a school dominated by the 
academic, college preparatory tradition, 
In accordance with the opening thesis 
of Briggs, the Boys High School, hav- 
ing accepted these boys, under compul- 
sion ‘tis true, must provide for them 
without proper facilities an education 
adapted to the needs of these pupils 
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we have schooling which we Can 


7 ‘ H ages i 
of low learning capacity for academic hardly term education. I was invited 


subjects. What ot e: = ae to speak recently a the Parents Asso. 
approximately 1007% fy A ualicy af ciation of the sem Madison High 
pupils or a lowering © Fe necely fot School on the su Home Work.” 
the educational process ne nay for the The president in his introduction said 
these 61 Italians but inevita! y ssiebes he often thought a statute ought to by 
lass in varying ¢¢& enacted forbidding the requiring of 


entire entering C --e body of | 
and ultimately for the ae sngrtde? home work. He was a typical pro. 


pupils of that school ie senpossible gressive parent but he ought to haye 
grees. For it 1s {oan to ie as iat enrolled his son at the foot of the 
to isolate that ae oO ey of work Acropolis or some other place whiere 
e:Jand within’. e re e alot'® they accept the new and fashionable 
of which they are cap? les. It is. like creed that there és a royal road to learn. 
contagious as the ath iano we ing. It is unnecessary for me to discuss 

arable. further the unhappy plight of our high 


the leaven of the p ad puide 
soon abandon our a ier schools forced as they have been to ac- 


_ the enroll- ; 
in the amazing rome school and cept each year or twice each year, a 
ment of the ram ‘lity of the proc: horde of youngsters, many of whom 
study whether the qu possibly from. 20% to 30% are in- 


e with the growth, sage ithe work ewhch: the 


capable of do 2 , 
school is equipped and manned to 5iVé 
he thesis that it 


I wish to challenge t 
the duty of the high school to modify 


its procedures in order to (i . 
needs of that 20% to 30% sae 
doing it infringes upon the "8 

the remaining 80% 


is keeping pac 
we aoe : rude awakening. For 
all the people cannot be fooled all the 
time. Some day the parent, some day 
the taxpayer 1s going to raise the ot 
tion “What is that scrap of ag . 
beled ‘diploma’ wore, ““Oreue 


‘on of what amount and quality 


. 23 ° ~ ot \ ing 
of education 1s * @ coped =a the most liberalizing; cet : them 
cost to the community oF Some seme cation 0 which each 0 
really productive investment, to use the eeilied . we ‘a 
f Briggs? , | J remin eo 
peo canal Brooklyn is true et wrt in New *° k ee. ae al- 
; ; Under our un- —_" he entat rticw! 
rior per each parent OF seething oe big | new a high 
pla ‘tf most cases (exercises his most em =itt0 ed; f os of 
— a mt to choose what course have 1 nine clea ie - undef 
“8 ee subjects he shall be -—_ ti sd bye ae 
‘ v 
he shall take, -4e how much studying st y vemof f¢ yired § 700 
ol orn he shall remain our sy® by electio® y 


he shall do, how 1008 Wr .- school mented 
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: | 
changes 
Bind meth 
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ov. jding 


ypils 


prese 


| ‘ith “i odified COULSES for the less able 1930 on “The 
1. We are seeking to improve “The State sup 
+e ding skills by means of definitely 


pupils. 


centration wi 
pi ; of subjects pels. 
mutations oe tee See 
‘n a given class are graduated 
-dentical curricula. There has 
ef od despread study of the interests 
hive af d girls resulting in constant 
in objectives, subject matter 
ods. In a dozen schools at the 


ent time, We are experimenting I take from Bri 


~ 






| ibility of 
ie such a planned 
sae nti for New York City or for 
ee depends upon the ac- 
= e by the community or by th 
ntrolling forces in that neni 
dominating administrative 


Th 
© statement of the first principle 


&gs Inglis Lecture of 
Great Investment” — 


ports free public schools 
Co perpetuate itself and to promote its 


planned projects. Never theless each own interests, Education: is the 
year sees 4 general lessening of demands long term investment that the St 
for efforts made upon the great mass may be a better place in which t Fe, 

: . Pe Rage cts a. . 0 live 
of our pupils while at the same time and in which to earn a living.” 


the per cent of failure is not noticeably 


__ I trust Briggs will forgive me if for 


decreased. As has been said, insofar the purposes of this discussion I emai 
is there has been lessening of failure, it this thesis to read—Our American 


has been due to lowering of standards 
| for promotion rather than to improved in order to perpetuate itself as a com- 


work on the part of the pupils. 


| hh view of these conditions, I be- 
lieve that the high schools by them- the highest possible measure of well 
slves cannot work out their salva- 


democracy supports free public schools 


munity of free men working together 
for the purpose of securing for each 


being, a community whose members 


, 
on. They are after all but a part of are: animated by a profound belief in 


a very. : 
“TY unsystematic, unplanned or 


the value of the individual and in the 


resulting necessity of making it pos- 
sible for that individual to realize his 


bad] 

ee planned system of — public 

Until: 

educator ae ee really great utmost self. 


view the education of 


If this thesis be accepted then there 


twelve h 
tlh of a; undred thousand boys and follow certain postulates which fre- 


of N 


ew . 
Problem York City as a unitary quently come in conflict with certain 


» and be 


Sart 
Plan = shal} formu] ate a “nih ed 


*quirin 
Metts sch Clearly define achieve- 


th a Possib] 
q boundee ‘ sch 


stage of this thirteen 

7 fif teen year process, 
$ will continue to 

Uational morass. 





8inning with the kin- demands based on fancied rights. 


1. The first of these postulates is 
that the State, not the parent, has 
the right to determine the kind, 
amount and quality of education 
the child shall receive or may re- 
ceive at State expense. 
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This postulate is fundamental to any 
solution of the problems confrontins 
the high schools at this time. 


2. 


That the State has the right to 


e . rs nt 
determine the minimum qamou 


and kind of education the. child 
must receive whether at the ex- 
pense of the State, of the parent, 


or other person. a ese 
“That to the end the State may 


realize to the utmost 1ts invest- 


- ment in the child, such education 


shall be a planned ‘education not 
a fortuitious education, planned 
not merely in the light of the 
foreseen needs of the State but 


‘With the fullest consideration of 


the demonstrated possibilities ‘of 


the child at each stage of the edu- 


cational process. anal 
That in this planned educative 


process the lasting welfare of the 


child and so of the State, shall be 
the dominant consideration. The 


years he must remain in school 


must be determined solely by this 
consideration and not by the 
effect his release from school may 
have upon the opportunities for 
employment of older people. This 


- means that the needs of the older 


man shall not be allowed to de- 
prive the youth of sixteen, seven 
teen or eighten of opportunities 
for gainful employment, if a 
employment be found to be t 


most effective educational proc- 


ess for some such youths. 
That those in 


charge of this . 
planned educational process should 


“not accept as self evident 


claim that the longer the rout a 


-'yemains in school, the bette; 


cated he will be. _ edu. 


6. That the right of-any pares i 


remain in a public school j, an 
ditioned by the right of every 


‘other youth to be freed from i q 


impairment of his own education 


which necessarily results from the f 






aS 


presence of the first named youth _ 


in the school. 


[have asserted in’ Postulate 3 thy _ 


the educative process should be planned 
for each child on the basis of the dem- 
onstrated possibilities of the child a 
each stage of the educational proces. 


In the earliest stages of the proces, § 


" ies 


each next step is based on possibilities 


already demonstrated but the farther d 
‘ve ‘travel along the educational road, 


the less do we ‘inform ourselves con- 
cernng these possibilities. 
“Education in its lowest terms, 
“35 the bringing about, 
venting changes ® 
grandc ild was 
re interest 


says Inglis, _ 
maintaining or Pre 
the child.” Since mY 


£ Z 
born, I have become ™ 


est years: 
scjentificall 
Every step ™ 
modern, intellig 
is planne by 2SPrr, much" g 
of a certain HN uch SO of 
h bathing» ok he ree 
muc e ais d t ‘ee? j 
uter 4) et ested 


d 
ent, well * uct food | 


- fortuito 
fortv! , : 
Joes not take its first step by a certai, 


us in the process. If the chi 


simes does not utter its first word by 

certain time, there - is something 
- for which some one or some 
Wg js responsible and it is the-busj- 
oss of the specialist to find-out who 
a some one or what that some thing 
‘. and then to propose a change ss 
the educational - process which - may 
remedy the deficiency. From the time 
the child is ‘born, 
qurse, and the doctor have a well de- 
fned’ picture of just what the child 


1 isto be at three’ years old. 


If the child is turned over to the 
sursery school followed by the kinder- 
garten, the head mistress is almost 
ready to guarantee just what the child 
is actually to be at age five, not merely 


what he will know and what he will 


be able to do, for practically every 
quarter of an hour will be planned 


though not regimented. She will fur- 
nish a set of specifications by which 
het work is to be judged at the end 
of this five year stage of education. 
me = “ some of such specifications 
it ve year old as set by one of 
sery schools, , 
a child shall be possessed of 
fel “ealth habits; eat properly 
aire ‘r times, sleep regularly, 
~ — Own hands and face, 
itiative, eter on. Sis. gea in 


e : 
—_ be, achieved definitel y 
TUCh ag ie : Motor coordination 
NE the mae shoe laces, button- 


¢ back botton of his 


midd] 





the mother, the. 







/ Pants, pumping a swing, skipping 
to music, distinguishing between 
between weights, surfaces and 

; a doing simple picture puzzles. 
+ Ele shall begin to ask questions in 
order to obtain information. 

- He shall have gained some degree 
of social adjustment, the ability 
to cooperate with others in a 
game, a wilingness to share toys 
to admit others to his play or 
join with others in their play, a 

Sense of fair play.. 
He shall have gained. enthusiasm 
in doing at least some one thing. 

He shall have gained some desire 

to do for one’s self. 


5 


o 


-° He shall have ‘gained some skill 
in construction in several media, 
some feeling for colors, some little 
sense of form, some skill in pic- 

torial representation, 

8. He shall have developed some 
power in rhythmics. 

9. He shall have made some progress 

in story telling, 

_ And so with demonstrated evidence 
of changes wrought in him, he enters 
the elementary school. 

THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STAGE 

The Committee on Elementary Edu- 
cation of the New York State Council 


of Superintendents in 1929 stated 
“The Cardinal Objectives in Elemen- 
tary Schools” to be to help every child: 


‘1. To understand and practice de- 
sirable social relationships. 

2. To discover and develop his own 
desirable individual aptitudes, 
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3. To cultivate the power of crit 








ical 


hinking. : 
4. To appreciate and desi 
while aptitudes. ti 
5. To sin Soman GE the a 
integrating knowledges and s . 
6. To develop a sound body 4 
~ normal mental attitudes. 


i" re- 
These six objectives are then 


i ’ ifesta- 
solved into their concrete manif 


re worth- 


tions. 
1. To understand and 
sirable social relations 
into: ; 
a. Respect for authority. = 
b. Recognition of the richer exp 


ence of older persons. “ 
c. Respect for the rights and contts 
butions of others.” 
d.: Team spirit—cooperation. - ) si 
e,. An appreciation of the interde 
pendence of all peoples. 3 , 
¢. An interest, in civic functions an 
participations for common better- 


practice de- 
hips resolves 





dren develop ability— 
a. To recognize problems. 


bearing upon these problems. 

To organize materials, 

To weigh evidence. 

T'o draw conclusions.’ 
_ ‘To test their conclusions. wt 
Were these objectives but realized in 
the elementary school, were any serious 
efforts made to realize them, what , 


rho a 


be. 
Proceeding to Objective: 5—"To 
gain command of the common inte- 
grating knowledges and skills” we find 
this involves some 24 powers, habits, 
skills, among which are, the ability— 


1;'To speak easily with freedom | 


‘9° £yom gross errors. a 
2:' To’ organize ‘and present 
‘| clearly and consecutively. 


7 


. “aa th oral 

ment. {| ; a 7 32 To listen attentively to a . 

g. An appreciation of home Pp expression of others. eis 

leges and daily tasks. |g tg organize and expN 

h. Confidence in, dealing with , his 'o ° Gn written form. | ° 6 writiDB 
fellows _— sob 5. ‘To spell correctly _ 

: vanticseatl in children’s organi " bepeabulary: sity 24 
j. Participation ! voca scaledié JegibilitY 
ions. pa, “6! 'To write W! i 

zations £ mpathy with 6 ‘ 4 ' of 0 rally 
j._, Developmen? -° el 7 open d, either silently probe 

; ' ; ’ ; m 

ee a hich . engenders as ~ ra spec wi fe his 46° 

k. Self control . as « ‘with e 7 a gujtable © ° 
e ‘ | r ° n, matet. : 
“ ghall we not say that the elementa‘Y =, ei ig 
do these things "reasonably 3, To vse he vo 

schools : oenial chil d capa- e i dl 
well? Is not every of develop- way? te accura 
ble of attaining this stage ° . 9, Too 


ment? 
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Preceeding to 3—“To Develop the Eo, To pecform accurately 
habit of critical thinking” we fing thee | 
it is the duty of teachers to help chil. q 


* 
+ ,’ 
1 ' 


} 1. 
b. To find, select and reject ey; deoce 


} 22. 


rest period high school teaching would} 


. “vt four 
fundamental Operations ‘and to 
understand and use the forms of 
social arithmetic. i 
Jo use the more common kinds 
of measuring devices. 

To understand geographical prin- 
, ciples and their relation to the 
problems of lif e. 


| i To read and. use maps for repre- 


senting ideas. © , 


| A ‘To understand the civic and social 
_. principles upon which American 


democracy is founded. 


a To know and appreciate the nat- 


_ ural and physical science in the 
child’s environment. : 


' Other habits and attitudes to be in 


evidence at the close of this stage are 
habits of concentration and persever- 


ance, generosity, orderliness. 


“the gr ueht in bo 


Attitudes of 


4, Interest in people and things. — 
b. Desire to cooperate. a 


© Self control and justifiable selt 


confidence. 


iy , Villingness to work, 


oi) ee 
co with | failure ‘and 
a : : 

£7; ats 'n accomplishment. 
0 “tance of ideas. 


the Co ‘ | 
hid y a 7 of Superintendents 


what they said wh: 
‘ Put forth these lists = rhewe 


Ys and pi . 
"iY Years of t re during 


tyr? WOuld have ¢_clementary 


devised teach- 


‘sions ¢. 1UeS a pe 
s'8 for a administrative pro- 


: : | n of bo s an 








— set forth in these specifica- 

is for the completed work of the 

Sane Furthermore they 
ave framed some testin 

s “i - 

Porting process designed to Surtees 


close of this Stage 
et the specifications 
7 : ad not. 

ent with this Proving and 


the close of the eight year pr 
would have set up yearly 
goals to be attained with 
Proving of amount of progr 


testing at 
ocess, they 
Stages ' or 
adequate 
hot merely in knowledges sad — 
but in amount of growth. 
If these items marking radical ele- 
ments in growth were reasonable 
achievements to be “wrought in boys 
and girls of the elementary schools, 
then was there not a duty incumbent 
upon each of these superintendents to 
see that every effort be made to bring 
out these desirable changes in every 
boy, in every girl? ‘Should not the 
award of a diploma have meant that 
in the recipient of the diploma, these 
changes had been wrought? If the 
changes had not been wrought, were 
not further experiences seemingly 
necessary before the youth should be 
certified as having had ‘such changes 
wrought in him? Should not such 
further experiences have been as care- 
fully planned as the original experi- 
ences? It is possible that in some cases 
these changes could never be wrought. 
Then why certify they have been 
wrought? Why is it better for the 
boy, for the teacher, to certify that 
he is five feet seven inches tall and 
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weighs 125 lbs. when he is but five feet 
four inches tall and weighs but 100 
bs.2. The boy is not changed thereby- 
The teacher is merely making ’ false 
statements. Nok eerie 
We are embarked on a course of ac- 
tion in this country of ours that is 
not only most dishonest but inevitably 
calamitous in its outcomes. By ovf 
want of honesty, our fear of crticism, 
our superstitious bowing down to idols 
and to mere shibboleths of ‘democracy; 
we are refusing to acknowledge and 
then act upon that knowledge of the 
very great differences in the learning 
wer of children of the same age.’ SO 
when children reach the age of four- 
teen we give them dishonest lying 
credentials and send them to- schools 
labeled high schools to take work for 
which they are unfitted and for which 
many never will be, never can be, and 
never should be fitted. | } 
How much better it would ‘be for 
New York City, for America, if we 
were to deliberately and openly adopt 
Straubenmuller’s plan of 25 years ago 
and have two streams of pupils mov- 
ing through elementary schools, the A 
stream composed of those pupils who 
beginning with the close of the 1B 
grade can meet the specifications grade 
by grade, laid down by the Council 
of Superintendents and so continue to 
graduation, receiving a diploma at the 
end of the eight years and being cet 
tified for the high school, while the 
other stream would move on in @ modi- 
fied more largely activity course, never 
repeating exactly the work of theipre- 
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ceding term and so never gaini 


bility open to them throughout “} - 
Te. 


joining the A stream at some -poin 
t at 


which they are able to carry they, 
The B stream would thus conse ‘ 
the eight years and at the close’ of i 


period would receive a certificat 
| - 


cially equipped and marined ‘by teach. 


Tes of 
attendance and of results attained ani ya 
cd an 














d ne, the title yer an entirely 
Heat educational experience from 
ki ie connoted years before. 

a poy is then graduated from high 
‘0 when he is credited with some 
© een units of work, such as four 


English, three units of Social 


) -. ce three of foreign language, two 
would be sent to special schoolg E | 


ers peculiarly fitted in personality anj_ 


training for this type of education sad 


of gainful occupation would be more 
growth inducing: for them ‘than the 
training in the school. 


According to the Superintendents | 


Annual Report, we have had a pupil 


remain in the same grade for seven | 


terms. ‘The tuition cost of the terms 
repeated by the pupils who were a 
rolled in our elementary schools in Sep- 
tember, 1932; had amounted during 
the timie these pupils tad been in'sch 

to $21,750,000. 
drifting policies of 
‘merely destructive of : 


of taxpayers, money: te high 


’ —ey 


da ball of mathematics, three and 


wehalf of other subjects. This is the 


‘qe in the good school where the 


: t orncipal has a conscience. But never- 
would there remain until the education $ princap : 


theless what really do we know about 
the education of this boy even if we 


tnow his ratings in the various sub- 
| jets? The hands are the hands of 


} Eaubut itis not Esau. __ 


In the case of the five year. old, we 


j had a picture of the growth attained. 


iat. 


Under the pr oot should adap! | 


school principal is to 


the wor hi _¥ 
and. the conditions : oe me 
+. with the veh 
cme ay ol rs 
eleme ae 
: to bog 
equ pment adap ape? i 
— ye . subje ate tb 
ives ail © ase 5 
Familiar titles icbod “he rid! 
subjects to : 
yg 


eed 2. 
ii | 
k of his school ; u i wh 


In the case of the fourteen year old, 
had the superintendents but lived up 


tothe picture they had drawn of the 


4 a should have had a record 
ince Fie would have told us 
‘pied really is at 14. 

ake neither the college, the parent, 
fee cnployes can know what the 
arias Y 1s from the statement that 


Passed sg} i 
- sixteen units of work, 


Pro ; 
™ Perly labeled with the ‘ratings 


~ E 
~~ om ach of these interested per- 


Posed to have faith that the 


*Xpos 
£ ‘ub... ure of the 
qf ects. he boy to certain 


mea ‘itable Ae Picea oad 
Ve of Changes in him irre- 


lg > 0) he e 
2d inten ent iS OF What 

. —“Pective of whether h 

€ 





; 
*, Vision of the speci 
A F ad 


duce in th of the change he is to in- 
Or year - oad pay the semester. 
Care, ¥ 1s committed to’ his 


Should not w _ 


f th 
school, wh “ey ae secondary, 
4g ether public of private think 


nger 
Beste : talk no longer of secondary 
Min terms of subjects or even 


of ski 
any a be er of deliberately 
pat isioned fundamen- 
ps changes to be wrought wtihin 
given time, in the very being of she 
boys? When we accept the responsi- 
bility for the growing of John Jones 
for a period of four or more years 
are we not morally obligated to plan 
the direction of that induced growth in 
the light of all the knowledge at our 
command?. Does any one maintain 
that it is sufficient that we continue to 
conceive such growth or appraise such 
growth merely in terms of degree of 
knowledge of any subject matter or 
mastery of any skill? 


In June last we gave the Terman 
test to 27,573 pupils who entered the 
9A grade of our high schools from 
public elementary and _ parochial 
schools. The range of I. Q. was from 
55 to 174. Some 6,109 registered 
I. Q.’s of less than 90, 22.4%. We 
then gave the Haggerty Reading Test 
to the pupils who registered less than 
90 in the Terman Test and learned 
that 87.5% scored less than the norm 
for the 8th grade. ‘These results bol- 
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. : “gubject the demands made day by 


coed te jg ted eh 0 ch a 
before that we had bet ? 


$0,000 pupils in our high schools ne 
were not equipped to e high sc 
as hitherto conceived. 
a my last annual report 2 ny 
Superintendent of Schools, junts * 
I recommended that these pup’ / me 
are so evidently not equipped : a 
ademic work or any work whic ae 
present high schools are prepare 


passing ratings in as many as six ~ 


achievement and the urge to do one’s 


our high schools in New York sont 
30,000 pupils each year hardly one of 


® tools to be manned by selected me 
mentary school principals and — 
elementary school teachers and | 
given work ‘adapted to their nee 
and their needs. I pointed out -" ~ 
by this plan we could save $2,000,0 

a year in the cost of their — 
while at: the same time 81VID5 “ ema 
better education than they could re- 
ceive in the high school. ‘Their — 
ration from the high schools woule 1 


t 
addition remove a force constantly a 


8.690 reg 
Test last: June, some = fh 
work pulling down the norms of work 1. Os of 120 or over In our hi 


ever attained the mastery of a subject 
or of a process of which he was capable 


tinued, concentrated effort directed to- 


from victory over a difficult task. 


without the attainment of such powet 
can be said to be educated. 


: t 90,000 
and the pearls Ot ee ie ra schools we rt ot to 
ior “ pupils ha to do the quality of and 25,000 ae upils and =. 
aa d become the kind class of BES i F tellectual even 
high school 9 r- “bil ck of which the capable of trv that ates thera | 
of adult citizen tor - ative work. pils for *° ec 


country is so distress enough such pupil the large - 


} ‘ s f 400 
ted that we should = Js in each ° n Isl 
J therefore —— y mmade upon the high 7 one even £08 ~ eco 
then raise the dema our high schools oughs an nd for the a ois po 
e emainin in a 
pupils . i oa but qualitatively so For oy 120 1. cal ; 
neta hem to work to the full 90 40" desig® of che Pe 
as to compel t ta educatio eas ¢ aod 


sen ation 
measure of their capacity: During t 


past. twenty years i 
down the work to the 


lowest 207, we have is 


14 


7 iyities 7 
diy 7 
abler pupils have been able to obtain 


jects each term with the res ulting : 1 
struction of worth-while standard, A 


best. We have been graduating from 
whom who was possessed of first ¢,. 


hould be retained in special pacity had ever worked till it hurt, haj 
sho 


ward a clearly perceived objective or 
had experienced the joy that comes 


_Deliberately and with malice afore 


thought, allow me to state that no man 


Of the pupils who tok the Terman | 


thar selfish la 





hich will serve and Preserve 
acres of the State? 


A present our national government 
ingly 48 Jacking in a clearly con. 


Unt ofan of action as is our educa- 
ctl 


1 system If we accept one eco- 
ron “ philosophy which has deter- 
ay aq many administrative measures, 
shen the wise educational policy would 
is actually destroy our high school 
tuildings and discharge our high school 
ts culties. This would be a reasonable 
sction reflecting brains at the top. 

The government has been largely 


i fominated by an economics designed 
or had gained the power of long con. | 


to bring about a regime of scarcity asa 
means of furthering national well be- 
ing. It has destroyed food, limited the 
production of goods, deprived young 
people of the opportunity of working 
432 means, not of protecting the youth 
but merely because of a fallacious 


share-the-work theory. And addle- 


| pated schoolmasters have cooperated in 


spreading these delusions by talking 
about education not for fullness of liv- 
ing but for leisure, not well earned 
Kisure following productive activity 
= = ine forced to prevent the exer- 
i ot productive activity. Not in the 
retest of the fullest development of 
, in Bist years but in the in- 
rnd ee: the production of 
cnool keepers have joined 

bor leaders in seek- 
*ehteen with . mpulsory school age 
tx ie iis in the offing 
"these 20 or 21, 
tong 


“alse the ¢o 


eich tee 


h Never- 


sc 
Colmasters and educa- 
> “nVerts to the scarcity 


ers 












© unconsciously possi- 
nsistent. They have made 
ati ai see that the increased 
anc ail be so improved as ulti- 

Y to increase the producing power 


But on the 


cA J They should have cut off 
4PPropriations for research in phys- 


ics, Se biology and agricul- 
ture and every other technolocica] . 
and then they ice eae 


should have dismissed 
from our high schools every ae 
teacher lest some day he uncover and 
encourage a budding genius who may 
a few years from now add greatly to 
the world’s annual product of goods. 
Make no mistake; if these  self- 
appointed remarkers of society be right 
in their theories of economics, then 
the laziest and most useless teacher is 
the one entitled to the crown. He is 
the most effective long term agency for. 
the curtailment of production. 

But assuming that none of us are 
converts to the new economics and 
that we are not conceiving our mis- 
sion in life to be one of creating the 
new social order but rather like the 
school masters of the ages, to be grow- 
ers of children, may I proceed with an 
outline of a planned education for the 
high school built on the foundation of 
a planned and executed program of ele- 
mentary school education. 

I have pictured the five year old and 
the thirteen year old product of a 
planned education. What picture shall 
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be en seeking another ever since, His 
prother-in-law now refused to lee 
him, in spite of the pleas of Edward 


him about a year after graduation. 
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“Are you going to college?” sister. | 
ays ont hws Had 
riter: “Did your m his problem for the past three year, 
the money for ol fase} Things looked black, and Edward be. 
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Writer: “What is 1¢ é [know was too jate. He visited the Crime 
Harry: “You we oa ie ad kids; Prevention Bureau and was courteously 
that everyone et ites! No one received by the officer in charge who 
and gives them @ * “hex bays." 50> admitted that the problem was serious, 
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to go up to. the . 
Saad af ad I a getting to be mediately. He cl a eee 
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Harry : ‘ ; ney negnae dmetothe present writing, two months later, we 
She did a an arg “veep fine man was are just where we started. 

Board, an bi brother I don’t The writer then wrote © the Home 

& but he Relief Bureau (Edward is now 18), 

: and asked for help by way of relic, 


assigned as My 
know where it is coming from, 


) first year’s . 
has arranged for ' oe | ’ z a job or an ae to a favor 
tuition.” ga. enti The relief supervisor i not evel 
; oe his fresh- ais d 
Harry is now completing his #r68h iter with a replys te 
New York City univer: . home. 5hé 


sity. | 2 admitted a serious ieee 
: Pe e ° t. . 
: 3 . thing about him # 
Imost 18 years of age, do DO 23 r an owed 
Edward was a mos ‘8 visited the write 


in the A a date 

d to leave school in t lipping oF F ict 
and was or 1 eo years ae0. when newspaper _ asult of tH recent * 
a a” a His mother had referred tot ‘ot in Harle oF {ad 
he lost his father. >, Edward lived dents of OF valde chat the colo fe 
died many ¥™ OT ateve whose husband out a Pe aavertentl) g ve 
with his married pute s long 3s who was a arrest J fo a “3 
was pl - aoa and contributed trouble w4* evenstile i had be? 
Edward was emp uy ct, About six in a sU iss that tbe uO (is shor 

° gu ° : : ue tOU, | t! 

towards ied a lost his job ssid before, ad th 
months 28° ; "f his own, 40 has arrest 
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aot the boy had also forged CXCuses 


bsences while a student in one of 
high schools. The breaking point 


7 » when Edward pointed out that 


oungster Was placed on parole and 

+ his parole officer offered him any 
oz of three jobs to choose from. 
pdward: “Perhaps I'll go and get 
yself locked up.” 
“perhaps he will, There are more 
sases, but space does not permit their 
retelling: | 

Js this crime prevention? The writer 
can remember when, as a college stu- 


dent, he heard the following bit of 


advice given to the class by a well 
| beloved professor: : 





—— you fellows leave my class 
ei compelling me to remember 
me — or name. If you can’t be 

t student, be the worst. If 


You are unable to be good, be bad 
© something to make yourself re- 
membered by me.” 3 


oe We too should give our 
lt s Parting advice of a similar 

€. "Go to college if you can. If 
you haven’t the money, make yourself 
a problem to society, then your tuition 
will be paid. If you can’t get a job 
get yourself into trouble and the ‘odpe 
or his parole officer will get you a job.” 

Maurice H. Sirverstem. 

Seward Park High School. 


| THE HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA: A CHALLENGE TO 


THE MODERN EDUCATOR 


MM has been written with refer- 
hence to curricular and extra- 
curricular activity for high school stu- 
dents, Educators have long recognized 
ce opportunities offered by 
guile of the school and after 
. + not specifically devoted to 
hada, = regular curricular sub- 
a study of high school 


ty, 
Hatches however, they h ave o nly 


tional irely Over] 


i il; . ooked the educa- 
é sbys, hs of the lunch period. 
f eh lunchroom situation 
Toy Ow the existence of the 


‘2S prob 
a the ‘ Vinimes so far as they con- 





1. Dietetics—inculcation of proper 

and healthful habits of eating. 

2. Cleanliness of the lunchroom. 

3. Discipline. 

4. Problem of socially acceptable 

manners. 

Fortunately, through the depart- 
ments of Home Economics, which now 
exist in most co-educational high 
schools in New York City, the dietetic 


‘aspects of the lunchroom are now bet- 


ter administered. This phase of the 
lunchroom problem is not a subject 
of this paper. It is the author's opin- 
ion that the problems of cleanliness, 
discipline and socially acceptable man- 


ners still cry aloud for solution in the 
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average high school lunchroom. i 

implication is, of course, that a youl 
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strike the ey adh manners of the 


to observe the ta 
hungry youngsters for he 1s 
to disappointment. — 
’ dine, 
standing about ¢4 ae 
-- too crowded, OF ot 
mn Te eet to eat standing and SS damage 0 sch P my 
the re ey tudents.  . Me id) 
walkin y paz, spoons and knives are. - to = es = 3m 
2 J od by many Napkins are un- |) 0 e- : 
rarely use , 3 In | 4 
known for they are not served. 
A society matron, visiting our + 
dents at lunch, at some schools, wou 


must 
rangements ssl 
be horrified to note silverware twisted ee tenchroor sa as orderly # 


Jem, but most frequently is kept } 


tion and dwindling financial approprig. 
tions. He is kept awake nights jup. 
gling figures. More often than not hie 
problem is: “How can I program dhe 


rooms throughout the day and divide 
my students’ lunchroom periods 4 


feeding the crowded lunchroom and 


“her because t© See the lunchroom as well patrolled 
eithe 


of. provision for removal of soresgon 


nad to: the eye must be contrived. 


; rm. ible, 2 
into every conceivable shape waertar an ner. and as quickly a event con 
She might have to ae wi jon 9 of fire OF of any UP his zeal per 
fork if sne - : anic. ‘ons: 
cane eden ona day when the oe ee : necessary ae of ed” 
to V15S1 : orm -,| func (0 
train their pent re essent? 
ayn em m= unscheduled sie r= neglecté met ur 
up ener gy: er : ‘ 4 tion : eners isc? 
me fight, later developing aaa be little sade £ a scheme : of oe” 
free-for-all, might tf eward ™ Boos developmen” overs ° oat wen BOS 
s : n. . t 
for an afternoon of investigati© imes pill J] endut’s ars tO 
ls might graz the oft that 2 anne i OF 
and-catcalls * hroom atmospheres cially accept f edu” ot 
I-ventilated Junc 1 as ant an- of sO life, 0 qiichs 
some unpie are res 
particularly after $08 juncht Po ig ob 
t rop 
ncement as 
roe even by 2 teacher: 





sr The alert educator or administrato 


ss awake to the immensity of the pro, 


student body so as to use all avail:h, | 
Deans of 


other evenly as possible, so as not to put too | 
ook about lunch periods.” His next problem is } 


doomed finding seats and tables for the stu. — 
Many students are -dents. Following this, he should like — 
an 


as possible by teachers and studentsto } 


i sort 
conspicuously dirty, hence some 


be made t0 empty 


¢ * Str 
. vd 
gps de 


used leads to some of the scenes 


described. 


1 ? gow is this problem to be met? The 
with problems of increasing Tegistr,. t 


of undertook to study all possible 
© es that might be of help. Pub- 
ad literature was carefully scruti- 
fe for ideas and opinions. Results 
o ery meagre. Lack of space com- 
SS ra omission of this study here. 
girls were asked to answer a 

. natre and in some cases were 
ianl Pupils were also asked to 
Sie questionnaires. The author be- 
fieves that careful sifting of the data 
combed from these sources, will yield 
sufficient material to form the basis of 
i proposed solution which can be’ or- 
ganized in a form for practical appli- 
cation in our high schools. + 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION ,. 


1.’ The desirability and educational 
value of social activities during the 
lunch period: at high ‘school is rarely 
mentioned in the numerous books ‘and 
aticles dealing with the socialization 
of the curriculum. A few authors do 
“cognize its value, but have only a 
oe L offer for the idea 

ed recommendations. 


ay of the answers of 'the stu- 
‘sin the Ne 


onl hit w York City co-educa- 
" oi schools, as expressed by 


8toups at three different 


$§ 7 
7 of wh <ty-four (64) students in all, 


bedi re (42) were girls 
ey ha were boys, shows 

© Tor social activ; 
Bthe inch on ctivity dur- 
tly with Goaee both boys and 
“aning towards such 









ty stronger among the boys. ‘The 
eee answered by the Deans 
ew York City High Schools, fif-' 


7 — in all, or a majority of all 
© Veans in the publi 
high schools, a 


-educational 
eae shows that most of them 
© either opposed or in doubt,' but 


pan oe gives strong 

this doubt is f iti hain 

‘ ; ear, on the ground of 

impracticability. New York C; 

High Schools are extremel *! 
many of them are built eA re 
with an eye to 

economy rather than the social welfare 
of the pupils, and New York City 
teachers are kept very busy with their 
classroom clerical and other activities. 
Despite the doubt on the part of these 
administrators, the answers to the suc- 
ceeding questions, show an interest in 

specific activities mentioned. 

2. Examination of the answers to 
the questionnaire on boys and girls 
eating together in the same lunchroom 
at the same tables, shows a division in 
the ranks of the student body. Boys 
favor the idea rather convincingly, 
girls’ oppose the idea. The boys are 
evidently sure of gaining much in 
cleanliness, neatness, quiet and socia- 
bility through this plan, and the girls 
feel that much of their present advan- 
tages would be lost and little gained 
from association with the boys who are 
emotionally three or four years their 
inferiors. ‘The Deans here lean slightly 
towards the opinion of the boys, mostly 
because they see no serious objection to 
the idea, partly because it appears to be 
a reproduction of real life and partly 
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because they hope to attain, through 
this, the same advantages which mos 
boys see in this plan. ae 

13 The idea. of dancing in wi 
lunchroom causes 4 sharp —— 
among’ students; with the girls a 


evenly divided on the subject and the 


‘ d, robably be- 
boys ne vet or are too 


_ Te te 7 j Practical 
“ate i ue. 

reciate its V4 

young to app ‘vant part 


i i an impo 
ee opposition of 
‘fie: faculty heads to this — 
necessitates dropping this — a a7" 
entirely, as far as the large = 
City high school is concerne As 4 

4. The leaning towards such pe 
ful games as chess, checkers for use 


during : the lunch period is strong 


mous favor among all pupils He 
ful as well as socializing values he 


the administrative phases. ' 

7. Girls rather like the idea of hay. 
ing teachers lunch with them at ¢, 
same table because they would gain ,, 
much in friendship, manners, table et}. 


these assets. The opposition of boys, 


desire for complete. relaxation during 


gestion almost entirely impracticable in 


ity high schools. 

. h New York City hig 
among boys (who seem to like suc © From the suggestions & gel 

ker, though slightly fav- ‘Je and teachers it sem 
games), We oe though “Deans. are from both pupils be done to impr 
- eal e vided “a their attitude. that i‘ = the lunch 
agen es to be gained through socl4 4, the improvement of physic 
= dee : educational activities throug 5 of the plant and throu 

S iarsavikeel by the feeling ee crowding 12 pat 

a id rable organization is meces- decre } 
that conside 


t . che 
<a ¢ Of. course, mo ormalcy i 
sary for the orderly aan : Syait for the -— = i Soll 
terial in the large, crowded NUREI” ide world: room te 
room ‘ nin unc ais 
: ly de- sanitat” he hangi98 4g? 
§. Organ recitals are io — tion of tabl S, tt vcoms tat ; “y 
sired by girls, opposed ns cs wih - the addition ot a Ie J vi 
ed by the Deans: he atmosP 7 in 
and greatly favor sous, the sary over eA os 
linn ent od 
1 oO op po 17 .no h fe) 
principal cause , 
P 
‘tori at peay 
ee _ me pupils through i e schoo have 
i 4 I while classes 4F° h meals, show 
the halls quict'y 
session. 





é. Roof garden games such as yin, 
coss, ping-pong» find almost uns | 
teachers. The recreational and hey “udy 


powerful. Slight difficulty does arise : | 
y 


quette, and they realize the value of 
who detest such restraints during the | 
lunch hour, and of Deans, who realize 


the strain teachers are under, and their 


that. period, at least, makes this sug- 


will have © . 


’ , © 4 
° i roblems ° .- the junc ‘5 sug8 sit 
the administrative P during u -d, 


pridg 


One school has even tied 
e games with success. 

n conclusion, it appears from this 
that, though the value and prac- 


ability of the introduction of cer- 
tic sxciil activities appears to have 


strong sup port, 
gation 


much further investi- 
and study will be needed to 


the conclusions drawn from 


“ necessarily limited investigations, 


TABLE I 


~~ Composite Table -for Three 


High School Groups on the Matter 


of Introducing Social Activities in the 
Lunch Period. (Thomas Jefferson, 


John Adams, Easte 


1, Do you believe in 
the introduction of 
cial activities in 
the lunchroom? ...... 
2, Do you approve 
of having boys and 
tirls eat in the same 
lunchroom? .............. 
3. Do you approve 
of occasional dancing 
in _the lunchroom 
cae the last twen- 
minut 
eae ts of the 


we eee eee eeneesssnee 


*. Do you favor th 

sendtetion of ches 

* and Similar 

aay in the lunch- 
2 


*8eeee 

thes 

e Wha ts ttf rensees 
. 


Cal 


Boys ° 
3.8 
mG. 
1g -3 
16 § 

9 13 
6 $5 





No Answer 


No 


rn District) 


Girls 


22 17 


16 25 


21 20 


22 20 


31 611 


No Answer 


ww 





ping- 
Pong, ring-toss and 
Similar restricted 
8ames on the roof 
(if you have a roof 
suitable for the pur- 
Pose) during the 
Spring and fall? ..... 13 


Do $ 1 32 10 
You approve 
of asking teachers 
to volunteer to lunch 
with pupils at the 
same table in the 
students’ cafeteria as 
an aid to the de- 
velopment of culture, 
refinement, and table 
etiquette among pu- 
| ge i 2 $ "2 "2 
Question Yes No No Answer 
1 40 20 4 
2 ¥--*- 932 30 2 
3 30 33 1 
4 38 25 1 
$ 39 24 | 1 
6 $0 13 1 
7 21 14 2 


Question 7 was answered only by th 
students of Eastern District High 
School and John Adams High School. 


TaBLeE Il 


Opinion of 15 Deans of Girls and 
Teachers in charge of Lunchrooms at 
14 co-educational High Schools in 
New York City. 

Vague or 
Yes No Omitted 
1. Do you believe in the 
introduction of social ac- 
tivities in the lunchroom? 4 é .$ 
2. Do you age of 
having boys and girls cat 
in the same lunchroom?..... 6. (C$ 4 
3. Do you approve of 
occasional dancing in the 
lunchroom during the last 
twenty minutes of ¢ ee Aa ; 
PELIOd 2 scssessssssereeennnsstennes 
4. Do you favor the in- 
troduction of chess, check- 
ers and similar games 1 er 
the lunchrooms? qassews 
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The difficulty in most thinking 
about Debating is the confusion be- 
tween the Debating activity per S¢ and 
an alien, exhibitionistic perversion of 
it; the Contest or Team set-up- Bear- 
ing this distinction in mind, let me 
present my case for expanding instruc- 
tion in Debating, not in its pyrotech- 

" nic Contest phase, but as 4 Classroom 
activity. . 

“It 4 generally considered orthodox 
pedagogical procedure in American 
and European history courses to con- 
clude the problems of the Industrial 
Revolution and their attendant solu- 
tions, with debates on the various 
topics such as socialism, unemployment 
insurance, child labor, and the like. 
This is-the policy invariably followed 
by the better teacher and approved by 
supervisory officials. It is supposed to 
result, among other things, in training 
in ‘Suspended Judgment’ and ‘Indi- 
vidual Decisions’ based on facts and 


arguments pro and con.” ( High Points . 


—‘Suspended Judgment in History” 
by S. Pikholtz—P. 48, Vol. 18, No. 
80, Oct., 1934.) 

Why is this the case? Obviously, the 
study of history has sanctions in the 
modern school, only insofar as it helps 
our citizens solve their own problems. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, in his latest pub- 


lished essays, says that education must 


concern itself with the controversial 
issues of the day. He is in fundamental 


agreement with the Report of the 


Social Science Research Group of 1934. 
If Dewey’s dictum about the continu- 
ity of the School and Society is to be 
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honored more in the observance - 
the breach, it is a truism ¢ 
schools should concern themse] 
issues of real moment in the 
which these young ctizens wi! 
themselves. 


find 


“But,” continues Mr. Pikhol 
tz 3 


(above), “despite this just 
some teachers are skeptical of the value 
of this method of asking youngsters 
to reach a decision which their elders 
and even mature students of the a, 
ject, are unable to-reach. If 


a decision, then we try to confuse him 
by declaring that he ought to suspend 
judgment. Inevitably this method not 


only leads to indecision, but makes a _ 


virtue of it”. dy 
Here’s the rub. Our teaching appar- 


ently makes a fetish of not reaching 


conclusions—a modified version of the 
Voltairian doctrine;—I will defend to 


the death your right to think, so long 


ions. We 
as you come to no conclus 


out 
contradict ourselves, and gue 
own lack of faith in a al 
e - mut 
Teaching the virtues of su ee 
ideas to new evidence, © 


7 3? cations 
struction of ee phe vee 
ini 1d€ 
and of re-examining © cade 


light, we nevertheless wht 4 as 
cision once made 1S a 7P vi 
why ‘all the furor 2” og bet 
children come cone 


tentative ones? fi for this pane 


sa reaso Py 
a tle of eeguspendi 5 ied 
ot tne ‘ H 


opinion, insi 
ment”. P che 


attempt t° 





hat th | 
Ves With | 
Society i, 


ification, : 


» per- 
chance, a student should have reached } 


: debay. ‘oWard th 








affects of the forces of omnipotent 


ropaganda. Certainly a justifiable ae 
forts yet is it the most effective aie 
honest method of combating the p rob. 


em? 

“Teachers began to wonder whether 
‘a refusal of the school to indoctri- 
nate W2S effective in preventing reac- 
sjonatY jndoctrinations, whether a neg- 
Be non-committal policy was really 
the best method for inducting the 
young into the complex of issues and 
problems of contemporary life”. (So- 
cial Frontier, Jan. 1935, Vol 1—No. 
4—Page 9). | | | 
~ What can the schools do to combat 
the propaganda menace, specifically in 
debating? The school’s contribution 
must be to stress its essential bias, a 
technique of thinking and arriving at 
conclusions as rationally and as free 
as possible from the blinding prejudices 
of contending groups and vested inter- 
ests, ‘ 
The question which now naturally 
doe. is way use “debating” as the 
rd bo strategy in this battle to 
‘its “ee to loose, irrele- 

Th anita 2? The answer is 
a € natural activity in which 

'N§ Must take place, the 
ced ion ke “ pate pay 
"ence the audience,” i ue 


at thi, 10n, however. j 
‘ Point th 9 Is made 


Pies € way in which debat- 
ti nducted, and the teacher’s at- 


‘hoo coun 


€ participants in the 
Our energie Soe we have expended 
m trainin & eloquent and 









mera akers to recite glib and 
eines al Arguments. Let us con- 
Weds sock ins people to express their 
which ther mai convincing manner of 
ices femme to organize and 
hk corks . . = rhetorical 
direction, let us relic ee cers a 
portant Participants in the d cond 
the aie. t ne ebate are 

‘ members, With them, our 
“a and S0cio-educational res ibil- 
ity begins. re 

(Our real business is with the indi- 
viduals who later will act on the basis 
of what they hear and believe, as an 
audience. We must therefore train 
them to listen, not to words, but ideas ; 
to get behind policies, to recognize 
their implications; to seek their factual 
background; who sponsors them, and 
why; briefly, to appraise critically what 
they hear, 





The teacher’s attention and concern, 
‘in terms of “teaching and planning”, 
must be with the individuals who listen 
to the arguments hurled at them by 
rival contenders for their support. 
Here is where Debating can make its 
essential contribution to the Demo- 
cratic process. Concentrate on the au- 
dience—and arm them with an instru- 
ment to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff. 

Teach them to avoid the pitfalls 
of all undiscriminating listeners. Let 
them learn to discern bombast and 
fustian, to seek facts, to recognize the 
commoner methods of calling a thing 
a name, and hence relegating it to lim- 
bo. Work on the audience until they 
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How will this knowledge be a aplied 
Listen to any political speech, Tead ‘any 


understand, why authorities with dif? yo 
ferent biases disagree; why it i mesial editorial. ORLA 
} arch for the source o% 3 mean immediate rej ot at all 
tant to searc tions areall-impor- it means a far more enlighseat 
tation; why Seaniene ~ 4 acceptance of what is to be accepted, | 
To recapitulate: (1). Debating has 
been attacked. (2). Its attacks haye 
been based on the false assumption that 
Debating iS necessarily . a Team prac. 
tice, with an indispensable parapher- 
nalia of judges, decisions, and so forth, 
7 (3) . The essence of teaching Debating 
should be to train the audience to listen 
critically and analyze the array of ar- 


Analyze thus s—does , th: 


tant. ! 


Let this audience learn t ee 
a a " 

ery t that is m 

Vv statemen ~ 

th to discover for themselves : 

im to action. are—a 


ir basic drives i 
a these are manipulated by unt - 
pulous appellants. This audien 


a i 


of selfish snterest—but they will grow 
oO 


ial val- ? 1 Ped Sail 
nd, too, that true bia ments hurled at them in an emotion- 
lage ceae 1 perspective make for Sums. 
istorical p 
ues and hist 


‘nterest.Per- ally surcharged barsanatt iis 
an, enlightened te ai limpse of This kind of Dee ie Beh 
haps they may cve® re se all their educationally justifiable, ‘but, 
the assumptions under a eee indispensable. iiss 8 a - 
a : "tii ‘modification In aac - ei eri] 

In the a" ected in the reci- Debating, inste 
of the program 1s 


. a 
“ee ce widened 38 
‘on is should have its influen h the essenti 
The class's attention Exercise wit 
tation process. Classroom 
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be classification - po cy appeals to als in the | for purposes of 
‘* O allacy,s sf 
various forms , 


ly illogical think- weigh arguments 
4 , ot 


emotion, and general 


aes clea Yee 
thinking. : 1d provide raion eheiv- 
' eee oe 1 This, Poe ential fore 
ing: f analysis, of =. \ e tea qyhich is esse? e 
will ne ere itant accep- activity W Democratic - él high 
itical appraisal, and hesitant 200 on of a Democt’ ull Pe 
eciticah 0 to life situations: an would t jasae 
tance, carry OV™ t they are being i, ion, of, the. $f aaa a 
Lane 1 pon at hand, acta agency: : aa Tsu? 
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FEDERAL CONT 
He +a 
Peck aid for schools brings to the 
fore again the oft discussed question of 
yitimate federal control of education, 
"The absence of such control over the 
schools of the United States is one of 
we dis tinguishing characteristics of the 
political organization of this country, 
This does not mean, however, that the 
government in Washington has been 
totally remiss where the education, of 
es citizens is concerned. . Participation 
by our national government in educa- 
tion has been in the main along two 
lines. . First,. by direct appropriations 
to ‘the various states for certain defi- 
nitely stipulated purposes, such as ag- 
ticultural education and certain forms 
of technical education, and second, 
through the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistics and information 
about the educational institutions. of 
the nation, In recent years, however, 
the inadequacy of such participation 
nall too clearly shown. | 
. The effects of th = 
the schools of the 


“mply appalling, 
state ins : 


e depression upon 
country have been 
Y ap Perhaps in.no other 
Ostitution and function has there 
Reaching ie curtailment and re- 
es is C as in the education of our 
truly 3 i, Plight of our schools is 
thing is g ohes—and, unless some- 
“One in the very near future 

become a thing of 


Eteg i 

the cation may 

wT pase i’: om c 
*8€ sections of our 
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untey,  eFtan Ia 


@ fr ft ; vf s rd 
* noraéMmer e ¢ seanes 
nee of the Constitution 
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TION 
tion whatever of educa- 
bably being felt at the 


purel 
rey al want uh 
the purview of the 
t of their so-called 
et.” It should be remem- 
th dion of oot tion a 
sates and the federdl eens 
pe ANG he federal government was 
2 very vital one. The Original thir- 
teen States had just completed a long 
and arduous war ‘against what they 
Considered 20 oppressive bureaucratic 
regime. That the lessons learned from 
the continuous strife between the Brit- 
ish i Crown and the. colonies over the 
question of local self-government were 
still fresh in the minds of the people 
can be inferred from the bitter fight 
between the Federalists and Anti-Fed- 
eralists over the adoption of the Con- 

a ig erie ars 
But education was ultimately left in 
the hands of the various states not only 
because of the fear that the new central 
government might become too strong 
at the expense of the local liberties of 
the states, but also because the very 
history of education up to this time 
militated against any other possibility. 
In the first place, the idea of free pub- 
lic education was still a thing of the 
future—not to be achieved in the 
East until the fourth and fifth decades 


wea States as par 
police power,” 


bered ¢ 


of the nineteenth century through the 


the efforts of Henry Barnard and Hor- 


ace Mann, Second, the development of 
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education in the colonies cop bes 
} ter 3 n 
and in the United ae Tieaebut newer western states Prepared ‘the 
date, followed no or biloba ard fash- ground for and made possible the the. 
i i the ire 

grew mainly in rather 


: i ‘verse paths. The ory of free public education. me 
ion along widely ee Pay scecle, And it is at this time tha we _s 
purely local needs of t eats other re- see the federal government directly 
ments, together with ce amt: factors, t aking 2 hand in the education of ta 
oa lai i he totally differ- people. It had become the practice of 
erally account for the © 
ent aids ‘of educatio 


in New Eng- Congress to set aside millions of acre 
7 : Ea 
land, the Middle Atlantic States and in 


of public land in our western states for 
aie -sorically, ‘the support of public clement: 
the South up to this Se Eh schools and of higher institutions h 
the different institult® guth grew up ‘agricultural and technical education, 
education to American + 4 originally ‘Generally the subsidies granted by the 
quite independently ar 1D bak ead national government stipulated that the 
served different det og w difficult it states, if they accepted this aid, must 
ily be seen, therefore, click a cen- match from their own funds dollar for 
would have been to ei education at dollar the amount hocigour nee 
tralized system of P my: a of the Con- federal treasury. ‘Since, 4° 
the time of the adoption gene <Sbsidies were for a specifie purpose 
stitution. 


there were st 
ih made impracticable the Te . 
rs nbeition and centralizaton of t : Sealed 
& : pes of schools under federa & , iD re e 
en, Fa 17389. In the early days, 2 at 3 ic 
pb 7 eer ia 1867 the National Bure : 
aire tic since people without In ter with 
ocra ilshed 
a ol Ce deel ie ‘missioner at its head—with statistic 
children wou hich they derived n0 mission: pee bling 
: ! | 
er peary-Be it was felt that suc! 3 
benefit. " 


to direct state funds ne et 

‘which was determined by e ct 
There was thus © 

‘rect control for stat 


ucation was es 


h the 
nal 
educatio s sus 
21 4 Tg qnahi08 
) ‘on. Poor in regare ites and ad 
education was pauper an eas calle of the ie velopment Aa cpt 
parents disliked — chools which ies of mary recent Yor anual 
gupers to private § lic ‘abroad. rene 4 for the “oe” 
as Pp per b ° ized by pub t provide of 2 be 
were usually subs 4 “public Lever certain UO ig 
‘ the so-calle P diture of a fasmnis8 . f se 
gr ants, OF a however, per en the Ry 
, hools. Gradually, romote scl 1917 in WO 
pauper” schoo” ublic education began - eed States 1 gdut 
fay prt lop. Our advancing — peatd of Vocat® 
| ‘develop- ! ; 3 
mab ste sete a great part in further 
frontiers p 
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“tng this movement. The economi. 
Bak pel 
conditions and democratic ideals of our 


: Nog ea) id 
‘il other factors — and required matching, they opera a 


}. ‘Mp youth 











‘blished by the Smith-Hughes Law, 
“his law not only specified the type of 
-dacation for which federal subsidies 


a are t0 be used but also stipulated that 
1 ‘tay be used by the states in a manner 
3 ‘acceptable to the Federal Board of Vo. 


cational Education. In more recent 
Congresses number of bills have been 
regularly introduced designing to es- 
tablish 2 Department of Education 
with a Secretary as a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. But in none has 
the principle of actual federal control 
of all existng education—all institu- 
tions and agencies, been advocated. 
Today we have reached a crisis’ in 
education. We are confronted with 
-two possibilities. Are we still to sub- 
‘scribe to the outmoded philosophy of 
rugged indivdualism © in’. education, 
whereby equal opportunity for an edu- 
cation for the children of this nation 
rests solely upon the financial ability or 
‘inability of a state or local community 
"to supply such educaton, or are we to 
realize that the changing social order 
es the discarding of laissez- 
ce and that public education must 
Just itself along new lines in order to 
properly t i 
iiociety? 1 perly to take its place 
— is the contention of the 
Wniter that under th 
hag ¢r the present scheme of 
Our educati 
thal -t. Cational system, we 
tated in a to achieve the aims 
itieg “ second of our two sibil. 
“Use of the lack of ie : 
“Ontrollin of 2 guiding 
‘8eney, . § central educational 
he 
“af « glan 
°F jase how g Ce at an example or two 
F present-day d 
Y de-central- 





0ST See 
The hie, vied 3 
ircna ee democratic form of 
ity Of eden ww a¥s include equal. 
“with Condi siteahe:: portunity, Yet 
sidiligeat ‘tions as they are today in 
‘States, Can ee southern and western 
‘achieved saa safely say that we have 


fundamental princ: 
principle 
of Democracy? At a recent cstie 


ence called by the Secretary of Interior 
“ Sink © school problems, there were 
rls — eyes of the world 
» On the education of 
a class constituting fully 10% of our 
population, which certainly belie any 
‘ claims or assertions Americans might 
‘Make regarding equal educational op- 
portunity in ths country. >” 
Not only are separate schools gen- 
- erally .maintained for the negro child 
‘in the South, but it is a fact that the 
“public invests less than a third as much 
on his education every year as on that 
of his white neighbor. ' His school term 
is very much shorter; his teacher: is 
less trained for her job and receives 
muuch less compensation; he has hardly 
a chance of ever receiving a secondary 
school education because there are no 
high schools for him. Is it a surprise, 
therefore, to learn that a million negro 
boys and girls of school age are not in 
school and that illiteracy among Ne- 
groes in the South is 16.3 per cent as 


against 1.§ per cent among whites? 


The argument is made that such 
conditions are not always due to an 
unwillingness to provide equal educa- 


‘ tional opportunity for all children but 
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inabili rtain 
to the financial inability = ee oe 
southern states to do more than. 


e ° l 
present. The point 1s wel 


are doing at Eeaiive lt 


taken. But the answer 18’ oral 
s5-tyst this very Variation 1 ome 
vial ability of our states to oon ‘ ai 
cation that is the crux of t ae. 
-dealing with equality - ee —. 
In this connection, it 15 4 sO 


‘no revenue 
to note that the expanding . 


l 
| government 
m of our federal 80° — 
Jepriving and probably will oe a 
“sr future to deprive, the sta ie 
a . of tax moncy for suppor 
sour ae 


schools. ; 
One can go on 
-out just how the , 
‘ : ote . 
an is working; - 
as om ue .to, work, irrepara € 
_ Saal educational ane 
| sacha it leading to, various — e 
nchment and the curté im ‘ 
wall cessary school activities. 
~g 0 stated that since the 7 
rat our schools have it _ 7 
century in» 
gece oni during normal times 
oe nind laring examples of mame d 
a a Commonly acepted stan ' 
aed achievement and name 
ef pte | simnitted that 
| See — vousually mobile ee 
— and, as a result, thousands ° 
u 


and on in pointing 


£ our. states ‘find 


‘Is are continua _ 
Satie from the schools 


condition has bee 


use ¢ 
yated in the last few years beca 
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financial stringency © 


lly losing time 1° 


' This 
e to t of another. = 
purer n still further 486 


ms 


=... since 1929 have in aj} like, 


|jhood caused even greater ifn : 
populations. The anomalous pi 
of a large oversupply of teachers i, 
one section of the nation accompanies 
by a shortage of capable instructors i 


another has always been: quite a 


ation 


mon. 


parent., {Unequal salary schedules, dit 


ferent requirements for teachers’ “e 


tions and. varying lengths of the schoo] 
-year and. school . course all Contribute 


their.share to defeating the aims and 


purposes of a truly democratic system 
of education. j25> si! ow yelol 

bs How. often have.our schools subor- 
_dinated and distorted educational mat: 
>ter for purely local or community rea- 
+ sina? Witness the ban placed on the 


teaching of evolution in the schools of 


ry e ' f 
‘Tennessee andthe ridiculous antics of 
re € 9 


. Chicago’s former Mayor Thompson i2 


1 , Can 
- connection: with: King — “2 
) find similar. teaching o © oe 
Wi below the Mason and Dixo 


in 2 community vgandisth 
_ pleased certain prop ed minorities? 
: ts, or pre) udic ntralizao™? 
interests, ia dec ry: ce “ae! 


ex 
at 30 
£ our schools s4Y ae se exists “nn 
feavure of OOF SYN, esti 
featur ke P possi “ fot 
js! tha us avin’ peo 
tion and, ss yeationt 5 prt } 
novation for cont ane | 
one tegen ey js 
ractice, somehow Ha 
a is schoo} #7 
lictle , 






Various other, inconsistenciy | 
and inadequacies have often. been < a 


given 2 chance—a fact which, ¢, 

a ave, might not be Possible under 

¥ single reactionary, highly Centralized 
Depart ment of Education. 


7 They are absolutely correct in their 


- sonclusion if such a central controlling 
4 cy were reactionary. But must it 
ay Does it follow that with a 
a degree of centralization, reac- 
ion must set in? Has not after all, 
che struggle in education for the. last 
one hundred years been one for greater 
centralization in the hands of the state 
governments as against purely local 
control by individual counties and mu- 
nicipalities? Is the argument given also 
a worthwhile and valid reason for re- 
lying on such a hit and miss, trial and 
error means of educational experimen- 
tation? Could not a central controll- 
ing agency. such as a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education provide in orderly 
logical fashion definite and specific op- 


portunities for experimentation along 
educational lines? 


It Is also ar 


rl a: 
gued that such control 
Would weaken local and state initiative 
Om long run education will 
tudtion ot a to the American 
mappa se control, Tradition, 
ould ha x y reason and. necessity, 
Nition great weight In an insti- 
t dem vital import and the 
anc, fete with the resultant 
Mates ang Ocal In which nearly all our 
leg has fn o™Munties find them- 
depend: Y indicated the fallacy of 
theme <0 th cwch an individualistic 
ings ©, fact is, that 





} eional experiments are bound fa be ’ 






=, tiative 
rein an d 


are frankly 


has been given free 

the localities and states 

admitting their plight an 

are fr ght and 

ly £0 cope with the situation, and 
€ openly Pleading for federal help. 


s 
3 result there has recently been 
a decided trend 


State educat; i~ 
cies by the Federal amare! 
has been Said, and aptly so, that Con- 
Te sensitive to the social 
© country as a whole than 


Ous state legislatures. There 
1s no doubt also that under federal con- 


trol of education higher standards can 
be set' and maintained than are likely 
under state or local supervision. The 
recovery program upon which we are 
now embarked js nation-wide in its 
scope, and educaton, which is an indis- 
pensible part of that program, must 
have nation-wide support. As Dr. John 
Dewey recently wrote, “The time 
seems ripe to urge again a federal De- 
partment of Education in the Presj- 
dent’s cabinet... . . A-federal Depart- 
ment of Education would not mean, as 
many seem to fear, a standardized sys- 
tem of education any more than the 
Department of Agriculture means 
standardized farming unsuited to local 
conditions. . . . By setting up a federal 
Department of Education we would 
not be weakening the local educational 
structure, but rather strengthening it 
by having for the first time a machin- 
ery whch could wipe out undemocratic 
Inequalities.” , 
BENJAMIN Epwarnbs, 
Eastern District High School. 
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TY ARENTS and pupils often wonder 
why the State of New York re- 







—_ qith one of a wife of a moder 

farmets taking care of her home wi: 

‘he farmer, seated upon his motor. 
on plows easily prepares acres of 


are sie | coal. But there 
ore Spaces in the pail of 


operating painlessly. We see rcv fan 
the bene 
pea co 1 . 
al than in the pail of egg coal. 


ficial results of vitamins and y. 
VaCCines 


quires every boy and girl to study Sci- If we leave the city we see qT ogav 
Ste Wonder, 9 4 in a few hours. €s€ many ]j 
un sibly h ttle spaces might pos- 


ence. ‘We hear pupils say, “J am not 


going to be a chemist, a doctor, or 4p 
engineer, why make me take science?” 


ful tunnels and majestic bridges. u: 

and railroads running in all ie 

smoking chimneys and escaping ae 
am 


2 2 
The great and quite recent change 
. our WaY of living is not due as some 


1 csppose, £0 the fact that men and wo- 


old th 
Or even © same amount of water 
more water than 3 


Ones. So the; 
- 90 their fir 
know,” _— 


the few larger 
nswer is “I don’t 


a F aters. 
” F sens loaded with canned goods; milk far up in the mountains we find preat now use a peculiar and one might’say those who like arithmer; 
Ue produced hundreds of miles away de- reservoirs of sparkling water waiti nw way of thinking. Te ing tn rithmetic might figure 
3 ; livered perfectly sweet and wholesome; to flow through enozinus ier “Let me see if I can show you how would not a + in either case they 
é | shop windows stockd with finery for hills and under rivers to quench fe it is possible to have two different ways their answer . They would test 
Hi - men and women at prices within the thirst. But why go further? - of thinking about the same thing. give..you, es iat pci and then } 
al reach of all; drug stores almost run- Now back to 300 years ago! What Suppose I have a pail just cia ame be tne an apis which i 
fs 2 ning over with antiseptics and medi- do we find? : of large coal, say; egg coal, and another as much water in a * fides a | : 
Ae , cines. We see electric toasters, wash- We find ‘none of the things just es cheba filled with ‘small pea The: first. group came * te | i 
“} 4 ers, vacuum cleaners and refrigerators passed in review. No ‘not even 3 cae lesa —. I could also put some quickly to the wrong ere rid = i ; 
Li to relieve the drudgery of the home. match. Specific drugs are unknown, ~ a the — for it could run ond by a different thinking - aa tr Vea 
B - : , ; spaces bet 1 BE: 
‘| We see hospitals and the great medical successful crops are a mattef te —— the lumps of the emesis 4 Te.by. tere endl 1 
bab centers, almost cities 1n themselves, to chance, farm animals and people may which pail could question. Into kind of thinking that we owe, more Hila ik 
4 | relieve our pain and suffering; homes die by thousands and thousands in ep" Seti at 7 one pour more water? than to anything else, the great and Ah | 
3 and streets lighted by the mere snap of demics and no remedies available. mn like this; hehe svacee een quickly comparatively recent changes in our ea ea 
aid & ; es O gt 2 
“t 2 switch; fast mail planes—conquerors mass of the people are serfs of ies ie claaiis af r holes between way of living. Had 
| he air. W with pic- The chief interest of the ruling “ those bet yy coal are larger than .. Now no great harm can come from Hal ‘ 
af ob the sic. We se a era oreigt iad .¢ war or the preparation for wat. Feat S more r een the small chunks, there poor thinking about a pail of coal, but } | | 
cat tures telegraphed from foreign lands * a. feat’ faanine, fe nie _ for water in the pail of if this kind of thinking i wed <se ei 
“| nd magazines illustrated in natural is on every hand: fe eeciegtte al. "Therefore al is of t g is W od 
a1 a g - diseases and feat f Oca, e they answer at we consider our ‘problems of govern- ae 
3 : colors. We listen to music, addresses; of pee . f war t is doubefu! Pail of U Can put more water in the ment, such as housing, taxes, tariffs, | | B 
: f 5.0.8. calls for help at se football arr vaisy “an fully app Westion = aa and thus settle the et — pr ay Sa bal : 
Ar “_ distant California and to Ad- tHe uman mine «time. Ot eir minds beyond : he 
: a ie on : -. We ciate the conditions at tha oo if yo in a * People might’ y nd doubt. ac sangre foreign relations and health, 
miral Byrd in the frozen Antarctic ny . help you to 0°. yos whe entirely diffe get the answer it is plain that much damage may re- 
see ocean liners, veritable floating CH “ ‘ay n ifl-clad mother os teen TESt say ¢ rent way. They sult to usas ‘ ndividuals and to the city 7 
; ini broken bone ©” picture 2° uggin8 like wall themselves: ‘Let’ d “Straight thinking” 1 
jes; surgeons examining a broke ( 2 plow, rugel sept? an’ continue something like i s and state, “Straight is es- 
to a crv ing * Fat pic of Paces or holes bet thing like this: sential to intelligent voting. But what 
88 ween the chunks __kias all this to do with science? Simply 








Before we try to answer that question 
let us look around us.. as 
We see autos running in every direc- 
tion, flashing signs and “movie” the- 
We see the shelves of delicates- 


or a diseased appendix by X-rays and 


e e 
* An address given over Radio Station 
WNYC, February 19, 1935. 
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—the signals of industry. In the en. 
try we find tractors preparing a a 


and reaping the harvest; milkino -, 
chines and devices for ipcbiatay sts | 


butter and cheese for our table; and 


‘nm the blazing su) ope 
Jittle soils 2° ate 


men of OUT times have a more original 
nind of a more fertile brain than the 
scholars of Shakespeare’s time; but 
rather to the fact that many~ of. us 


Coa 
a 
are larger than Stosaes “es 





a 

further, : Pia) consider the matter 

half as large e small spaces were one- 

many of th and there were twice as 
em, one could put as much 


Water in i 
One pail as the other. Or 


this: Science is peculiarly adapted to 
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develop this ‘‘let’s see’ sigeeieude’e on the 
part of pupils. ‘Tf science is well 
taught pupils may ‘acquire the habit of 


science you know — are niany 3 
ers, such as » andles ¥ oth, 

(a) the understinding of the oni Bi 
day things about us. bis ss 


1 VERAL. sitilas have appeared 
recently in jour nals of economics en, and Heston 


Ics? 


(a) holding back their answers until ge tere ms S , 
yarety ron, ; “see titutionalism.” Ste; Contras resent the foll 

ae te rae a the simple things. may S| - Sate’ oe einer, Bow- - thei ast in approaches to ec owing 

“(b) basing their’ judgments ‘oO 4 fy pao? o | 230 “Problems ; in aE onomics in 

facts rather than upon opinion. n(c) maa: the ects of supe. : er ek “conomics,” * ~ 
(c) checking ta conclusions” as stitions. ; €' e 4 me Pproach 

far as possible. (d) giving some appreciation of the “Deh nition of “Study of “social phenomen’ Newer Appr oach 
sfonde of nature. | | “Eegnomics : “centering about the provision ~ Study of behavior vs 

7 7 Be 8 


ching should pro- ‘i con 


d, one constantly “(e) gaining an anderstandid of ey oils ati for the material needs of the in pursuit of livelihood and 


Good science tea 
individual and of organized the results which flow from 


duce an open min 


seeking the truth and one ready tO the principles that underlie good health oiil oietos th 
change its conclusions as new facts are and intelligent living. ‘3 ‘ : anja ~ Galigman, ) efforts, 
true that not all (£) and the preparation for the we E aeqp bn aed vd eat 
: . PIWSitil, 71 sort? 


- Scope of ale "Tendency to limie i it to, aie 
| Subject cs. Saliva problem. .. 


discovered. Now it is : 
our people have as yet acquired this fessions of medicine, dentistry, phar. Eco 
nomic behavior’ \in a 


way of thinging and not all scientists macy, nursing, and all forms of eng ole 
li Mh. ayiils Dunonoss pYpolod! settin 

have become sufficiently habituated to neering. Ay ole 9A UmNo2 Zoro is diate ta siden “problema g3 emphasis - 

it to “use it on all occasions but the - Girls as well as boys are et: t ra fire sit diiot o Z 


ly increasing and we study science ‘for their need for straight 
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number i is constant 7 . laws 
find it used more and more in all walks thinking is just as great. °Theneed for J ronA pote 009 vin s controlling economic life. of m 
of life. : » good thinking on the part of the house foto oti! a 221MOnOIA to lo aatrt adequate social con- 
re) es me mse oli t simanosd nma3 ° 
‘If pupils are to get this habit bof wife'and mother. is: WP as’ ae ey Sich od 
‘¢ is in business or industry, | poy induction an 
mind it is essential that we begin early Taian oll d eduction, d Employ both induction and 
to try to form the: proper habit for ©’ For all these reasons and many ud BM bine 249032 A oat Aloe deduction, stressing quantita 
Ms sast- thoes it enw ort = 
you know how hard it is to break a che state and ) have eee | Chi sil? vl zasigod - r ise ‘tive ie ese : 
— i. and e uipment Em : 2 +90 Wl 
habit once formed. ane fe) el h F ceathett who aff (ho a ‘a Objective nalyit aft the: F aa 
“es are not formed in a day; they re- trained era etic sve out Youne B® Bie existing economic order. sf of peaStrncll 
their best-to 8! SWNT, : 2s) action and ‘social control; 
long period, perhaps years. doing en ae iood Miiw boreq 4d a 
aid it Saat Lane: # not a ple ‘those understandings ven that no atts 72 boton “esimoner a memes aia el orienta~ 
uthorities 1 values ‘and those habits © _ 2 Treetmen - oy - tion. » 
f ce but three years inthe 42 end more BS Dee. Di £07 | 
year 0 scien ; "ti nay (es 4 ‘ore ri icher, nine ’ | eS Re rare, a vision into, “pure” “and” hy 
Junior High Schools and also cian ‘ f 11i fe watt { “ : Bes clb lame t “applied” economics ' ecognize no division; con- 
three years more possible i a the ae ce sail | Jos 1c he toe Hise _ Assume a : ___ Ceive of economics as a science 
High Schools. dy 913 jin Com xe os bien, institutio vo pa fixed “and art; no separation of the- 
1 san, Standing ? wie. ns tor . purpose 
man ; oD . Pp es of & 
While a’ call ed “straight thinking” ' Chair . he Hig b oes : ) MS. O1 a J. Static analysis, in es from practice; “learn by 
is the chies’ reason fae the ae of ence i | pet By Grae bn Divide subject i int P 2 wor EE neo 
’ path ” ; fy ot : x, . : Noi 3 Hon, Consum, * > uc= he Study evolution of wens 
: P ‘, an its 4 
9 satel EE ” Study ‘social, system | as. a 
1, 53 t ied f "Holt an nd 
T isn il Stay 1084 iy Lag ui fy Somplex of going institutions 
3 vo ityts nef ils ed 3; | SPREE, from these categories, 
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oy oy CON A at { 
$< 2M LOlder a 
Favorite Physical, mechanica 4 
Analogies ) se aaame ign 
Logic: « _ Aristotelian: . stress - ” 
a! things, principles, categories. 
oo | f rationalistic 
Acceptance of rational 
Psychology #48 ies 
roa ne | hedonism. es er 
i *f 30 
i Sharp differentiation, €. 8+, 
hie rat between economics and ethics; 
7 ial) social: sciences stand in me- 
a i | chanical’ relationship to one 
nces - 
another. af 
: 5k J ifs +%. ty preety P«@ 
‘Titles Principles of Econ 
Titles of ‘iple 
Books 


c area £3025 poube 
| . mpati was 
Unfortunately, the comparison 
not carried beyond this excellent out- 
ve. 
line. . Classifications such as the abo 


are arbitrary and incomplete. 


, ; ared wit 2 older 4 
ho fails to go beyond this one mign : aprile” noted as th 
W. .°e nomics her htige 
be led to discard traditional aa Soins proach, ses faite” ‘eredits 
; ider institutional 0007 phe caption “Denn” as 
entirely and consi which it is i {school th st p ort 
: image W ~octitutional SG™ rou 
ea L enh is not the purpose, tie’ Does the traditions rs ™ 
reasonable to me bject of this SU a sesential? | a deal i 
“¢ the authors. The obj 20 Jook this esseMh ni iy js tO is 
of the 2 ‘ne the points sng! This 4 insti 
article is to —— to show that , followin, i activities = gots ©? 
a sige) “the ‘socia® ""y cu nis € fn 
forth more fully - eaid for the | “the 50° Jf from Oe ing fF 
to be sal Agi ghat rest ' Juds i 
there is much more : } caine oe A 


parent | in the 


orthodox book than is 4p 


‘treatment. 9» hy Atkins and O07 
“Economic Behavior” by . fe” by. th 
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One;). newer approac 


ss mee - all, they tend Ff 
be biological ‘and. Organ 
_ Pragmatical exper. 


ry. ea 
val) 


F Petiment,. 


tion, speak of fruits, 


ey 
COnse. 
quences, results, 


Behavioristic, Gestalt ot in. 


stinct "psychology ‘seg 


Stress unity and interdepen- 
 ‘dences, deny their separabij. 
tity; ‘speak “of economic: psy. 

chology, economic ethics, and 


so forth. ‘The social sciences 
10 ‘are ethical sciences.” 


% om + rs 
Gee [ttpgTissta sd oc vib 


Economic Behavior, Ameri- 


can Economic Life, Modem — 
_ .. Economic Society. 0" 
IGS Puiguin 
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Tugw ell, Munro & Striker, and “Mod- 
ern Economic Society 
listed under titles as 


” by Slichter a 

indicative of the 
’ These will 

ith i on “Principle . 


_, human reason in the €xplang. 
_, tion of economic life, 


be com 









; sat books representing the ‘Newer 
 chod.. But it is from a book writ. 
., thirty years ago, Bullock’s “gy,_ 
ments of Economics.” 3 
A to scope, the traditional texts 
v accused of a tendency to center on 
ie “«yalue” problem whereas the new- 
wr are said to treat a wider field. Yet 
glichter devotes over 100 pages to 
value while Ely covers it in 70, At- 
tins, however, does practically omit the 
value question, but so does the Patter- 
gn and Scholz book. Many. publica- 
tions following the classical pattern 


cover a wide field and include numer- ’ 


ous problems. This is exemplified by 
such titles as ‘“‘Principles' and Prob- 
kms,” “Applied Economics,” and 
“Everyday Economics.” 2 basin 
The difference set. forth. under 
“Aims” is modified if we consider how 
far these objectives have been realized. 
Adam Smith set out to break down the 
miTow mercantilistic policy of his time 
and succeeded gloriously. It has been 


said that the “Wealth of Nations” has 


r more effect ‘upon. the ; economic 


than any other book 
Ver Written, y 


= aNtitative description, 
attr] 
= tibute of the new school works» 
~ & ¥ i - 2 
a, “ies the better tradition- 
YW abung airchild, Furness and Buck 
uld he descriptive matter. It 
tive Wanticae: “emembered that exces- 
ive ipti : 
tults 1. ve description often re- 
Mtemar etifice of lopical ~ % 
tematic A0gical order and 
Presentay: . ) 
: ©Omm son. 
tet the go ts Aimy 


topic “Chief E 


mentioned 


may be ap- 
mphasis,” 








ae haaeter of treatment, did the 
‘eg a= od istinctly divide econom- 
i and applied sections? 

ef alker and Marshall didn’t. 
=n oy 4PProach, it is true, makes no 
ri 7 Fo et theory and practice, but 
Ta Present sufficiently workable 
The note on 


Cc ompl Psychology seems in- 


ete. Adam Smith’s 
. May represent “rat 
Alfred Marshall, 
nitely painted 4 


economic man 

ionalistic hedonism,” 

however, very defi- 

Le | “flesh and blood” in. 

Cviinal. There has been a widespread 
vwnanizing of this important person 
in the past forty years, 

_ The irrational man of the institu- 
tionalists governed by instinct, habit, 
and custom is a greater exaggeration 
than the ever rational individual. It 
is no sign of merit for the above group 
to depend so much upon our brittle 
Contemporary psychology. Further- 
more, the new school doesn’t explain 
the apparent inconsistency of an in- 
stinct, habit, custom man Creating a 
dynamic social order. 

It doesn’t seem right to say that the 
older procedure disregarded pragma- 
tism entirely nor is there good cause to 
discard Aristotelian reasoning alto- 
gether. Some application of the two is 
desirable. The endless relation of per- 
sonal experiences possible under prag- 
matic philosophy with little effort to 
find controlling principles may make 


of us what Bagley terms “volitional 
morons.” 


On the matter of relation to other 
social sciences another quotation from 
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Bullock is appropriate. SA ae 
times efforts have been made to ie i 
a single, all’ embracing science o ss ‘ 
ciety known as social science or en " 
ogy: “It has been maintained that : e 
economic, political, legal, ‘and oti : 
forms of social life constantly act sot 
react upon each other, 1¢ 1 nt 
to construct separate sciences 7 so 
nomics, politics, ‘and : jurispru en : 
But attempts to study society as 
whole have not met with much i 
because they disregard the simple act 
that the field of investigation is so Mei 
und the facts to be studied are sO —— 
that’ some sort of division of la DOr is 
indispensable.” | 
Ce eae the outline leaves uncon- 
sidered an’ evolutionary movement 10 
ithe writing of economics 5 
Institutional economics 1s Very. mu ; 
in’ the incomplete stage as Atking _— 
Slichter very f rankly admit. a — 
is, however, that some who re ie 
tting the in 
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text books. : 


need new code ‘for st red ct ‘Pistot Ne ogg? a 
ecognize the of ont oe “ rica” “4 toitl 
re L Qs, our department of histor: : 


with Atkins that the older con ig 
must be disregarded “almost: ‘a tit 
Slichter’s purpose of reducing | the 


between specialized monographia oa 
and general textbook ' Presentation « q 
more reasonable: Votes of ‘thanks’ ne 
due the institutionalists for Stimulate 


thought on the changing ‘natute ‘sf ey 
dismal science’ and to Steiner, Boy & 
and Hession for such ani‘adini able di. 


a 


gest of the es: of difference ‘with 
. the contemporary view.’ 22/54, 
; ; eo. an. aa f . 23 

a { 4 r i ay * AP + 
In conclusion it should be Temem- 
bered that ‘everything “under the sun. 


isn’t ‘new. ”' The Dutch ‘destroyed sur. 


plus ‘products’ and“ were criticized for 
a atietas =: 408, ]' F< Se 

it by ‘Adam Smith." The’recent'teporr F 54 rs inde. oe 
of the Brookings Institute on’Ameria’s | cilled for identification of the follow- 


. gt - Pane ry , h%.. —n~ ee @ af 
capacity” to°consume ’shows that'the 


3* ose Pn mops Se 
United States is still living in an econ- 


greatest number” goes ‘back to Jereny 
. i * i ickn fans 339M WOT 
‘Bentham and the 1700 rine 


‘books of these men, ONY 9. =13, maod 282) Oe sept CROLET 
troduction, may accept Le rie, S5E tEOA a te en “cae 
eee all that is worthwhile 11 High School. 
resentation Of all vice,  speasmus Hall High or oo 
. ics. It is difficult ‘to agree ESt nas esta MONEE, 
' cee. Cre OSM 4H l, jo 3 ; 
: ' sft 
* , f TS t att Oi af, 
AIG POINTS 
 aeELDaGh HMO «he gt ae snenting With? - sb 
ap ,. 2 - ’ ’ o .- ) 11 
: . P cares 1S exper aa ynto ,. tue 
pol d Class 7 sence those: et ven 8 
Working With a Retardee 8 Camp £00 sich Ot alt 
J e re} hadi : ae : it hae 4 Ae & 
‘, American Fistory dito be “Capactn” is cheic WOE rt 
Since the Poor srr Or ii gs Uehe (Case ad OF BOE | led Oe 
“1 ys until such time ces their €° pol bad of B 
wit us fos nt lette ts a” ne ow yy) 
lly import . Studen I 
NRA or some equal'y ‘s 












* as, students whose records showed 
1 


: i had I. Q.’s of over 100, ae 


‘merous failures in other subjects, 3, 
p 


ell 38 in history, were selected fo, 
Hf sass and placed under the direc. 
the same teacher for one year. 


The register Was kept relatively small, 


y It was found that the I. Q.’s ranged 


m 76 to 109. Only two of the 


ben et 3 


; the pupils in the class were over age; 
- hulf have frequently failed in English. 


Jt was fairly obvious that language 


ee hs 


 Gificulty was part of the problem. 


. 2 7h, ' 
Limited power of retention seems 


to be another factor. Two exploratory 
tests given at the first class meeting 


ing dates: 1776, 1492, 1609, 1783, 
| 1823, 1620, 1763; 1815, 1759, 1623. 


| Beaty 





gearcit aecthin one of | A second test. called for associatior 
‘omy?’ of '’ : one of f 4S 7 ar 
my: of scarcity’ rather than f 

Mol thie Dl * dent Roosevelt’s qu- 
abundance.’? President Roosevelt $i" 
tation” of the’ greatest” good fot the } 


with the following: Hamilton, Bal- 


— boa, Monroe, Stuyvesant, Jefferson, 


Franklin, Cabot, Washington, DeSoto, 
John Smith. Two students could not 
identify 1492. For three, 1776 had 
m0 significance. ‘The results on’ the 


Rpt eauion test indicated that in- 
Vj 7 
uals have more permanent sig- 


the Pit abstract dates. 
© five fa ore seemed advisable 
ll tests i a (practically daily) 
rash: er : as likewise seemed ad- 
ec mete uce the amount of sub- 
iy order to aught ms a skeleton basis 
rey Wing. make time for constant 
ta) “ction: of subject mat- 
ta d not so much by Re- 
feng §. vo. t10ns or text ‘book con- 
© ability to relate the 


nt slur! 
© the Students’ lives. 


r 


¥ §0Verne 





dents know that for each topic 
discussion they must be able to 


answ i 
" the question, “What difference 
‘ this make in your life?” 


under 


The news- 
sagin ee 8 carried the head- 
Steel Merger, Paani $325,000,000 
Rébiblic-cs” : ati-Trust Suits Fight 
iNtedocks tag Deal and 
Hide ssa : ee! The class 
sae an : ifference that such a 
Would such a — my Chase ae 
BPD 66 sac ie make the Price 
price of steel ect 4 = inion 
ed to the cost of 
your sweater? To the number of 
movies to which you may go? 

At the beginning of the first term 
Casner and Gabriel: “Exploring Amer- 
ica”. was used as a text. Only the 
open book method was employed. No 
homework was assigned for the first 
twelve weeks. Then a second text was 
introduced, Hamm, Bourne, and Ben- 
ton: “Unit History of the United 
States” and kept in school. Casner and 
Gabriel became the text to be used at 
home for the very limited amount of 
homework given. , 

Hamm, Bourne, and Benton served 
two purposes. It supplemented the 
earlier text and served as a basis for 
language exercises. The teacher para- 
phrases such sentences as “Social and 
economic efficiency would suggest that 
in the business of transportation, 
monopoly is not only unavoidable but 
even desirable” in the following man- 
ner: “It seems that the best thing 
for general living conditions and for 
good business, so far as all kinds of 
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ould 


be to unite all these forms of trans- 
portation under one head. We prob- 
ably can not prevent this kind of 
monopoly and maybe that would be a 
good thing.” The pupils are asked, 
“Where in your text book do ‘you 
find the words that mean ‘general liv- 
ing conditions and good business’ ?”” 
“Where are ‘one can not help this kind 
>»? and so forth. “Now 


of monopoly,’ ° 
give in your own words the meaning of 
own words” are 


the sentence.” Their “ 
weak and halting, but anything ap- 
proaching independence of expression 
rather than parrot-like repetition is 


seized upon and praised highly. 

In the back of the notebooks a 
t of definitions reduced 
has been built up 
their own words. 


vocabulary lis 
to the simplest terms 
by the students in 


Note books are used primarily as a 
e student’s 


means of encouraging th 
self-expression. 


by the student 
the pupils are 
into their note 


eted honor, for the boy 


very immatur 


at the same time, tre 


of the deference one g 


turity- A 
| ‘nati ¢ the p%" of 
has examinations OF eration sl 
It seems to the teacher who Ai ‘ne co-OPet 8 
. ‘ : ssible PY ~, e, Jik ~~ 
oe he re Z 00 authorities: t gchoo! oy | 
i u 
the p ainfully . etard me the real other t¢4¢ ers 3 y wird phe! 
chief accomplishment lies in cat ed grown? p 


finds in the pet 


pleasure the class 


Occasionally a well- 
phrased fact :; written on the board 
who formed it, and The two eX periments CO 
permitted to COPy it 
books. This is a COV~ 
sand gitls are sncluding those 
e in many ways and , 


have to be bolstered with praise and, 
ated with much had to do with 


rants to ma- 


and in the fact that they re, 

history as an alive subject 

To quote from an involunt, 
pression of opinion from some TY ex, 
class, ‘“We do not dread ike of 
° re) ee ® Sec 

period. The period is inte 

and short instead of boring ay ce 
ac ° ° j One” 
mbes history seems practical and . 
teresting. It seems to influenc In. 
€ me,” 


“The history of yesterday is Matched 


with the history of today which 
it more interesting.” . | 


_ GERTRUDE A, Price 


Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Two Experiments | 


The members of the art department 
of Abraham Lincoln High School 


agreed, early in the life of the school, 
that their concern in the taste-im- 
provement and art-enjoyment of thei 
students was a twofold problem. They 
were interested not alone in those who 


attended their classes, but they wert 


snterested, too, in the half of the 
seven thousand students who had sup- 


posedly 


ncerned tem 


selves, one with the pupils 1 
classes and the other W! 


classes. eid . ymbe 
"exper iment ® act 


Par mia i recent . 
the § conse 


tuf 
as the ne with tbe 


amination. 
quence 0 


OSnir, 


y, 
s 


the 
Ond fF 
! However Ww 
B ect the easiest way out by eliminating 


the exam altogether. 


makes 


ug nished” the required 


- arishactio® 
f dissatisfa° os git 
of 


“tee g 








| 0 exam” had to be a pumping : 
gqroments merely, with the appeara = 
“ag out exams, and with the req he 
the papers evoked in the students and 
sheif correction evoked in the teachers, 
e were not willing to ac. 


Had we done 
x0, We would incidentally have thrown 
yway an additional opportunity, the 
equivalent of four periods, to influ- 
ance the students. It was decided, in- 
ead, to attempt to make the ex- 
mination a superior lesson. In this we 
may not have succeeded, but the 
thought colored our every action. 

We modified the “exam” idea first 
by amputating its power to change, 
Pilea? snedesintn Seed 
substituted an attr as rey: im 
graphed ftiedhfoll isc Seek. 

or the more fa- 


_miliar mi 
ar mimeographed atrocity or ama- 


teur printi 
obs ing exercise. Then, instead 
Ploying a great ma i 
ie ny questions 
asured the students’ 
few nts’ command 
Soetegorg — (which was 
mh 8 done ever so much 
ints € could do it by the ap- 
bo. partment), we substituted 
soe ‘ene — pictures — thir 
t ae 
Mla ot = on this last occasion. Bx. 
: bly 2 many of its manifesta- 
bi: tina — the questions 
: ma 
St these nie € repeated refer- 
fie ures necessary, Each 
lifeg Ved a paper that 
at ex- 
the appeal and 


i 
wing measur e, 
ried to empha- 


tas 
°e that we had t 
e ‘ 
Preceding four terms 





€Xperience wit 
were helpin g 
become bette 
shortcomings 


h 
Out fear of failure, we 
our 
Selves, as teachers, to 
aware of some of the 


Te, = our teaching may 
| - In other words, we wer 
e 


takin 
vice ieee ou cur work with 4 oi 
s based not alone on ou 
personal feelings in the matter’ b on 
the students’ responses as wil nite 
participants had so little to Lose er 
so much to gain that the examinatio 
was actually popular—yes, even aft 5, 
the results had been posted. Indeed, 
many teachers took the so-called eeu 
and a chairman of one of our academic 
departments lost but a point or two 
in the entire process. 

It may not be an exaggeration to 
add, parenthetically, that the “exam” 
was a strong factor in showing our 
professional colleagues — at least. the 
sixty proctors—another way in which 
present-day art differed from the draw- 
ing that they had studied. 
WHS Experiment number two 
had to do with our gallery. This was 
primarily inspired by our desire to 
reach the school as a whole. Our 
building, as most of you know, is one 
of those rather stately edifices, located 
in Coney Island, and called the Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S Situated else 
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ity the identical ia by class Visitation, and by 
r cl , 


mak ; 4 Miss Mary Dillon, friend of the 
? Bed}: : 


where Jn oo rvalled Tilden or John ing every exhibit as worthwhile 
construction 


With this for a settin. Se B hG 
Ae You can could. ; , INS, We - Brooklyn oroug as Company; 
Adare, oF Georer a_i we did not are ready to consider what May, fun os Pee Pach, artist, author and lec. 
guess from this, = “nade exhibition prisingly enough, have been overlook: fF ‘er, and Philip N. Youtz, Directoy 
get one of those ready- is by the other public schools of thes | uel 


F than not, | 
a 7, basi of stu- In the past, Abraham Lincoln Hi 
located ou 


dent traffic in d. we requested we know, made it a practice to pur. 
second floor. SORES . let us change chase a reproduction of a painting ‘an 
our capaeeen aol in build- ually in its aim to improve the taste | 
the most accessible. agers so. of its students, to beautify the school, 
ing to a gallery oo 18 £ aficc, that stu- and to lend distinctiveness to what had 
located on the line — and out of originally been a more or less stereo. _ 
one , 


o in ‘ ifi-osd 
ars — = their way to classes with- typed structure. Instead of its past 
e other 0 


; Thus did we make practice in behalf of beautification, the | 
out loss of time. ty easy. In the school has planned an “Invitation Ex. 
gallery -going ae is A ag of hibition of Paintings” of New York — 
actual metamorp aie pea artists that is being held from Fe 
Education conoperate a _ “aie ruary 26th to March 22d a annually | 
the desks and = i cas. them thereafter... Painters. who - ae = 
inally there and A ad Over the rived” and those wen a_i | 
ay oe * ht large stretchers were invited to. an jie; . the thirty: 
black _ a me) con- exhibit. Included am . 
faced with m . 


gintings 
aie: exhibitors of forty PM 
structed that they rested on invisible een the well-known George YS 


fi the Brooklyn Museum. A special 
a bly program 1S being held in con- 
-ypction with the exhibit. At that 
ime Mr. Huger Elliott, Director of the 
pducation Department of the Metro- 

fitan Museum, will give a lantern 
ide talk on “Painting and Its Styles” 
‘a order that the students may be 
open-minded toward the paintings that 
may differ from their pre-conceived 
idea of “art. — a 
As a result of the exhibition, the 
school will, of course, obtain a .con- 
temporary example of local art, the 
students will have had an opportunity 
to exercise judgment on work not al- 
ready prejudged, and the artists will 
have had an additional opportunity to 
show their work. Possible ‘concomi- 
tants are an awakened student-body, 
“encouraged artist and a recognition 


hat us, Na all artici © e d 
hooks and appeared framed by w Saul Berman, Paul Cadm at Wik. E ‘ Epes that artistic crea 
ormally the chalk trays- wipe Dirk, Philip Evergood: Joseph Dt Fa herit . -- a thing of the past, 
were? ed us tO +” Liberté, *8¢ handed down by our an- 
eyes at war eo i without trench Hayley Abbo Ostrowsky: = ‘ven though we refer to the 
hang framed eae whole, after hav- Martins eland, Moses side From | ae le of them, but a dynamic ex- 
or wall digging. 42° whi 5 help, Harry Ros Fdmond We de aig of ‘the present and the con. 
° ainted by our cus W argney, an ‘ intings if ; “ontribution of liv; 
ientigpor arance and advantage ular. Pe and P i ving men. . It 
pe ; » 


gave every ap 
of an intimate gallery. 
Our next problem was 


: id by 
: _ This we did 


madentss A ace HP help i. ‘° that this exhibition will 
ake gal- ‘ chool will Pp | Meyda, Linge Way to make art an 
to m 5 ee 9 < pst F oft, OPIC for discussion instead 


Cas} 
i ee Sunday’s sojourn into 


-known devi for schoo! © are Jet}? on. Bits thes Y of masterpieces 
she we? she other departments judges Ther of 0 Sg ae bie * 'S: Incidentally, should 
room with t . hing or print- “a Phot, d r of. ‘on Inculcate ; : 
the school, by © Brae hibition, de- * ane Gil —— 
for every | ‘l-  jamun 
ing programs that were avali- 

the funds 
pending on 
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ght appreciation of art 
sod! ’ : sheful, helpful apprecia- 
fouls fad of passive acceptance, and 

nic it, further, supplement inter- 


est in fine d 
ol Masterpie 1 ; 
s ces w es 


© 8fowing art and liv; 
creator, th g living 


€ efforts expended ma 

y 
Prove to be the beginning of a really 
good thing 


' artists and ap- 
Preciators, P 


Our, latest move to gain wider art 


interest is through the students’ more 
immediate loves. A radio program of 
a... Scientific, dramatic, or musical 
nature will be presented as a regular 
afternoon feature in an atmosphere of 
art. | The Sunday newspapers’ sum- 
maries of the week’s radio programs 
will enable us to post the pertinent in- 
formation in advance. | 
_ Finally, in the development of. the 
usefulness of the gallery, it will be our 
aim to make art the important influ- 
ence that we believe it can and de- 
serves to be in the lives of our young 
people. a. , 
__In the lives of the faculty this de- 
sirable outcome has increasingly reg- 
istered with this last exhibit, as a typi- 
cal note from one of them may testify: 
“I have told you personally, but I 
feel I ought to put in writing, how I 
feel about the Lincoln Art Gallery. It 
is for me one of the most stimulating 
centers of activity in the school. In 
fact, with its current exhibition of the 
work of living artists, it is the weost 
stimulating spot. I am thankful to 
you for the opportunity I have at 
least a dozen times daily to pause even 


for art, 
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Character Study 





.. 
os . 


tho 


they were to list what they 


for a mi i late 
minute at a time to contemp j fe 

the objects of beauty now being ¢X- was the appropriate informa: pd: 
e objec . 


hibited. | 
“May the room continue to 


f rises.—D. G. K.” va 
wee ae LEON FRIEND- 


Abraham Lincoln High Schol. — 


be full ly black in color, and appeareq eS 


erally to have the traits of 2 tigtey 
frequently likened to a ground ho 
- mole, seemed never on the level 


in con- student gave the details and his te, 


ing device used . 
The following sons for them, and others took ex 


nection with the teaching of character 
portrayal in “The Tale of Two Cities, 

and perhaps modifiable for other nov- 
els studied in school, may serve for 
development, summation, or review. 


recitation and in introducing variety. 
The day before the assignment was 
to be brought 1n, the teacher bier 
help of the class, listed on the — — | 
eal pm important characters of the James Madison High School 
The terms “static,” “dynamic, om | 
sal abadiad were explained in the A Chemistry Club oe i 
light of character creation. Following Chemistry a - . tn 
his. the class copied from the board become a jum - - “a 
; list of descriptive adjectives ap- abstractions, finally 


this yital 
plicable to the description of charac- 
ters, such as methodical, relentless, 


cruel, cold-blooded, determined, meek, 


i d so forth. Allusion was 
paras £ color and of 


of character. 


ject. The well-planne 


cuted demonstration or expe 


eat 
offset this trend to ? 


made to Dicken’s use 0 bea eons appear omy 
«als in his depicting of the individ- Oa nee or even ™ is 
, ls in the story. Lucy is golden: of Bye is _no finet me soles 
tesed; Mr. Lorry dresses quietly a a “permanently a0 cert 
9 * ake rta A : 
brown. Stryver and Carton ae i0o Naps and the ra than * vas? 
° ’ pote $02» = 
lion and the jackal. 4) there dustrial proces t, sv o 4 
i alee Mae the students do as comm ry e bio : rence 
| r ‘ 
sooty Set A ae € Under the sag? ae f nature 
Dickens ; nimah EES 7 


Name Adjectives Type Color A 
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Ugh 
Madame DeFarge was almost * niform, 


Sor fF 


~~ The discussion the next day's x | 
< Ole 


tion or suggested improvements, - 4 
lively and interesting. I felt that in 
preparing their assignments, the sty. 
dents had thought a good deal abou: 
os cializing the each character, and had gained an 3p. | 
Ke ‘proved’ ecient ety preciation of the ability as well id 
the limitations of Dickens as a painter § 


-Josers Lichtcar. 


readily, 


throbbing qualities of Oe el | 
extent 


chese OO" 
u Sy * 
However, 60 many PuPr” | good bi | 





_ q | | 
chemist should do the same wit, in. 
dustry: ey 

__. Among the interesting trips silken 
. with this purpose in view, was 4 visit 


Lucy was a lamb, while ee E018 soap-making plant.on Staten 
5 g 


island. All arrangements for time of 
she. Visit, otraveling facilities, » and 

‘des, were made by the students,—, 
valuable social experience. ‘The time 


| required for traveling was so long that 


e was necessary to devote a Saturday 
morning to it. Ordinarily a school- 
day afternoon provides ample time for 
traveling and inspection of the plant. 
In this long trip the ferry ride. from 
the Battery, and the long winding 
trolley ride through Staten Island pro- 
vided. an excellent . lesson - in: local 

geography. q Instursd 
We were led, first, under the direc- 
tion of several guides, through the 
soap-making plant, where we saw the 
mixtures of lye and fat, agitated by 
steam blasts, spluttering in vats three 
scones in height.: A peep over the 
re ait the abysmal depths of one 
Bank pty vats, 50 feet deep, gave 
more impressive picture of 


0ap-mak; i its i 
= aking chemistry and ‘its impor- 


et an any word picture which 
draw, within the confines of 
Classroom, 


As I Ww ° 
Tom : as recovering 
‘ight, “s vertigo produced by that 
° tripog § 1 a small beaker, neon 


aU o¢e, Hame, the entire 
aa tration desk 
bein e Saw the . ; ' : 
8 fille : “ROrmous so 


ee kettles 
cw mixtures to make 






ds a grades of soap; other 
v1 n “cooking” f . 
eral : sti omen 
z ayes still other kettles were ready 
the “salting out” Process 


‘AT 
/ tiene Part of the plant we saw 
~ an '*8 Poured into huge molds, 
: rectly, others only after hay- 


ing - be 
: ei ;Waipped up with large 
Of air. When the latter set 
It Was a floating soap, - 

ere were the 


mechanical cutting, 

“a es soaps,—all of 
ran 

seen on sale in our ie gee 
a great deal of curiosity, We learned 
that they were especially treated to be 
usable in distant localities where. the 
chemistry of the water indicates an 
extreme hardness. ee 

-.The pupils found exceedingly inter- 
esting the special process by which 
perfumes are introduced into soaps. 
Because of their extreme volatility, 
the perfumes can be introduced only 
after the soap has been allowed to cool, 
and put through a flaking device. 
These perfumed flakes are then pressed 
into cakes and wrapped. 

A very modern building, with con- 
ditioned dustless air, large windows 
which are never opened, and shiny 
white walls, housed the latest ad- 
vances in hydrogenation of oils. Be- 
cause this product is a food, sanitary 
conditions prevented our seeing the 
step where the chemical introduction 
of the hydrogen atoms into the un- 
saturated cottonseed oil, occurred, The 
resulting semi-solid white mass, a 
stable fat, oozed into cans, which were 


drying, and pack 
Sreat interest, 
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with the social and economic prohte + 
of the workers in the plant, and : 
hae oe of xh po cme fe ptf 
the chemical’ laboratory, where’ in-  P ant. play-acting. ie 


| } i bor; occurring daily ada bx = 

' re eares F rch prob- serious labor, § Ys nor, - . ‘ 
numerable’ana iow pat 7 hs re> prearranged “show”? for’ visitors)... T the Handling op seta Group 
lems were sare rel he stadyofthe | }"The pupils’ intellectual Participatgn mis Second Term ery: 
search was devo - and perfumes. was’ great. “They lingered: over! the | Much has been done to adjust the 
composition of Ri ir syllabus to needs of the weak student, 
Among the curious P 


| : ings ‘which ‘interested them .. 
ducts of ‘this things yo eT most, 

odorless and tasteless They harassed the ‘guides and me with | Very little has been done for the alert 
rpeearc ee |. produced by questions.* Research » readings «wer 7 and more deserving aia It is unfair 
piece of solid castor OM, P : to group with weak -pupils those.that 


sre more alert and capable... The slow 







i a cream plant, and a NEWSspaper 


mechanically sealed and made | ea : printing plant. 


for marketing. ROSALIE Kanr. 


— High School. 


p 


; : ‘quid | oil. questions. ke Eagerness for another trip 
d ill-smelling liqui Pepiegeecatir smn (8 
ere 


pe bd: ais} eee -and uninteresting to a. brighter 
ray was bubbled very manifest. Te) gaol dy at dull an ae 
at a regulate 


situation and also -to create a great 

demand for the upper grades of math- 
 ematics, a plan was devised for group- 
ing together only the better’ students 
and to present to them the more inter- 
esting phases of plane: geometry. and 
some of its related branches such as: 


trip lies ‘in the following: gbr volo ; 
(1)! Iti is a*large?scale demonstration 
of chemical principles. 9) 5 


tube containing a mixture of an nz 
saturated fat and powdered nickel. 
An electrical agitator kept the chem- one 
--alg well mixed.’ The pupils are plan- ¢ ) | fis 
or ta ild, as a project, a working ‘° ' ance for a spe ae set, 
onda Pry F senation, using’ illu- (3) Ie demonstrates’ e ene 
ar . - ~~ hood of hydro- « of ‘one scientific: eee 
minating § 


, 3 A ed | ‘lid’ geometry, the si a 

, f CO and the in- ‘another. 7°" ae dence of | Mca tie fies <n es 

gen. The presence 0 ed of (4) “It ‘illustrates the depen Ran 4 ‘i ‘y geometry. an 
ability’ to properly control the spe oO . social = dec onomic "pro Us mat eMaticians, space loci, and 


the flow of hydrogen, may seriously _/s2 upon’ che | 
snterfere with its success. : ed, (5) It ‘leads ‘to - gabstances # Method of Segregation: 
a 5) : ; 

The exit from the plant ee large about the ied wyatets read, beted — ‘ype of Student was se- 
as far as the eye could $0 nT use (1! dally lifes 38 9% OD a orpttt, basis of 2 final grade 
mounds of white salt, drying my Yo ets 0 EN ga e Per cent or higher in the 

sence : 


99 . d term ’ ety 
in the “salting out acing (6) It applies the ¢ tetest in Seometry and his evident in- 


mical development. — ‘PPreciation of geometry. 


Here then were exhibited, in pano- - ciple that indivi ce an ir ne subject. These students 
-- view, a number of chemical les- 4 better teacher th! a hie into one class by the 
ramic , er- ° at fl ken CMmittee of th 
—b chemistry of soaps» P thority» | tready Bs the school. 
ies al of NaCl, hydrogenation of Among the vid ; i visits i ° OF Work Coivierait: 
umes, . ; “salting = the f¥ ye, Ba iti loajdt 
oils, hard and soft watets | sales planned fo* er, a sus — g po . “Bulan, ha to the work’ done in 
out,” —these were “no ss shown medical ‘oes & per nery a bab d ‘ digi C _ plane §cometry 
| whites: ety | : 
chapters in a’ book. rir a the per- COMP mee anol | “sms (those omitted 
; also wi ceel' plans 
to be interrela s 


are er, as 
sonal lives of the ‘pupils, as W® 


$2 





pace of such a group can only become. 





oth Theor involving limits were 
ated informally, 

3. More diffic 
(the topic of co 
up, informally) ‘ 
wee be: law of Sines was applied to 

Solution of an oblique triangle. 
€ areas of the triangle, the parallel 
ogtam and regular Polygon were com- 
puted by trigonometry, (We limited 
Ourselves to cases involving only the 
acute angle.) 


ult loci were taken up 


5+ In solid geometry, the meaning 
of a plane, dihedral angle, computa- 
tion of the areas and volumes of a 
right prism, right pyramid, right cone 
and right cylinder were covered. Space 
loci were explained as the rotation of 
a, plane figure, 4.e.,. the ‘semi-circle 
about a diameter to form a sphere; 
the right triangle about an arm for 
the right cone, etc. . 

6. Reports were given by students 
on topics assigned weekly. Such topics 
covered were: the histories of ancient 
and modern mathematicians, the der- 
ivation of Pi, the work of Einstein, 
non Euclidean geometry of Bolyai. 

7. If there were possible multiple 
proofs or solutions of a problem dis- 
cussion of these took precedence over 
all other work. _ : 

8. At least one difficult or “honor” 
problem was taken up during each 
recitation. 

Conclusions: 

As a result of such work and meth- 

ods interest in the work never lagged. 
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As a logical step the majority in this 
class chose Intermediate Algebra. A 
wider and more interesting field - in 
mathematics was opened up for the 
interested student of mathematics. The 
greatest number of students mem- 
bers of the Math Club were from this 
hese pupils greater rigor 
be expected. Greater 
lying the informal 
opics was also 


group. With t 
in proofs could 
freedom in’ app 


treatment of certain t 
‘Le. On many occasions this group 


reacted only as a normal group would 
be expected to. Furthermore, the 
teacher should not assume that: be- 
cause of their better than average abil- 
ity they could be plied with excessive 
home work assignments. It is in the 
possible fields ‘of: exploration ' rather 
than in the actual extensive workings 
of large amounts of problems that this 
group presents greater possibilities. — 
| : SAMUEL F. ZANG. 

Franklin K. Lane High School. 


An Experiment With Rats, . 
Using a Maze 

Two students at Walton High 
School, who were particularly eager to 


become experimenters in B 


whether the age of rats had a 
on the rat’s ability to learn. 
agreed that the measurements 


ability to learn : a 
«a6 daily the time that ac 
by noting cay ae 


took to travel to the ¢ 
center of a maze. 

be allowed no more 
utes each time he was run. 


$4 


iology, de- 


cided that they would try to find out 
ny effect 


They 
of the 


should be determined 


Each rat was © 
than three min- 


- ‘The maze was completely the 


idea, from the plan which } Len — 


As the experiment progressed th, 

for additional information arose 

the experimenters were required a 
their ome intelligence and ina 
in gaining pertinent information = 
believe that these students will 13] 
forget that sodium silicate js the ke 


compound to use in cementing wood 


In order to differentiate the rats in. 


to age groups, the students, using 


- methylene blue, carmine, and _picric 
acid, dyed the necks of one group, the 


tails of the second group, and the 
necks and tails of the third’ group, 


The ‘students prepared cages and a 


special’ diet .of oats, dried milk, cod 
liver oil, and water for the rats. ln 
their report on the experiment, th 


students included a graph on which 


they indicated the progress of each ti. 
As a result of this experiment, 


i for 
students have an increased respect 7° 


th their hands and 


those who work wi = 
determinatio 


. 3 
for experimenters 
a 


benefited si 


perseverance. In 


‘rtm has 
Department a sbi #3 vis 


wT wet te a 
in Hygiene 2° j-and-error me 


strating the trial-ane™ "i 
learning: _ Juuia ME 
Salton High Schoo 

nalism | 
Objectives of Jour | a! ; 


at Newtow® 
An extra-€ “rd ad mag 
school news? ; 


ont t 
to the cigar box partitions RS 
r 


paint with which they decora a en many 
1 


- eaching- One of the most Valuable 


POsitive about the 
ddition, the 5 | 
sual aid 


Biology for af | 


} this will © Yet_ know 
Rand to sie Perf 










al for the development of , good 
"of the aims in high school 
acteristics Of such an activity; 
‘hat the student, released from the 
“,on0t00Y of daily assignment and 
citation, and free to exercise his dis- 
cretion, is enabled ‘to appreciate these 
abe ctives, in a limited way, and to 
make them more practical for himself, 
The adviser of the school paper asks 
himself two questions: - toad 
4, What ought the individual stu- 
dent worker in this activity get from 
it; what permanent objectives will be 
his as a result of the time he has spent 
2, What ought the school as a 
whole expect from this activity? 
_ The answer to the first question con- 


cerns us here. 

The student who is a member of the 
lewspaper staff feels quickly that 
: : ate desirable objectives for him 
_ =’ even though he mayn’t be 
Meaning of the 


ord objectives. 
oe the first one that a sie 
bets is ein by other staff mem- 
“ian to perfection. | | 
Sr be right—the a 
eres. The: whole ipapke 
; taff if I slip up on details,” 
Does fy member to himself, 
that =n 
% whe €Ction in cee 
' : in 
Ba life pe oo! Paper he j 
itiy Object; is develo 
* dozen, or that he is : 
n. , cre- 
Other aims without 








program Ose account of an as- 
em of any other school 


semb y 


Or project i 

Cs took oa ‘ils 

were incorrect, - sabe Wee 
ame the inact! 
bs srpad fr acer She 
perfection, oe yea 
ch amas 

re two others: a highly de- 

veloped spirit of Co-operation, and 
sense of obligation. ~<iguinl 

Everybody on the school paper 

knows that ‘he is’ important only as 
he demonstrates his usefulness to other 
staff ‘members.’ Headlines must be 
written Thursday afternoon, let us 
say. If one of the staff has a club 
meeting scheduled, if one has to cover 
a track meet or baseball game for the 
paper, the others must be willing to 
work longer or harder to allow their 
associate to carry out his plans, pro- 
vided, of course, those plans are not 
personal social obligations. The feel- 
ing is that everyone must help the 
other fellow along so that their mu- 
tual aim, a good school paper, may be 
attained. 

On the other hand, the fellow who 
has been helped is obliged not’ to 
misuse the others’ generosity and to 
reciprocate. . The reciprocation may 
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yerienced memD 


take the form of doing research work 
‘story for the paper» Soa USIREMRIIOY 
spin ipa a may be a de- asa guide, shows the NeWer one } 
termination to make it up to the whole 
staff by staggering in -with an arm- 
load of hot buns from the bakery on 
the day the staff stays late making up 
the paper. However it manifests 1t- 
self, the development re) 
co-operation, this sense of 08 2 
a eer one in the publication s office. 
One of the easiest remarks to we 
about high school. students is—“Oh, 
they simply don’t think; they have no 
power to analyze situations.” True . ands 
h: True, too, that uncounted dents. Show itself it does, not always 
enough. ) 5) : 
hundreds of : them will never, even 
under the most beneficient social order 
imaginable, have that power to an- 
alyze, © A 
But for those who have something 
that approaches mind, the power to 
analyze and the habit of using that four 
power is not an impossible objective. "10 
The high school newspaper office .of- 
fers daily opportunities for working 


‘ > a ~ en: ’ : 
older. member, using his own ; 


and how to ‘manage /intellj 
difficulties .of- interviewin 


f obligation, is hotbed of opportunity for. Ai 


use made habitual through daily appl 


four most important, in my sil 


rculat 
that in this particular extra-curti 
tiv’ the school newspapers 


him, . Th 
to list the sources of his story, hoy z é 
choose the ‘one he will approach ~ 
senly ty 
teacher. . Thus plotted and 


f this spirit of the situation has’ shown itself ae 


Or this power of analysis may show 
itself in a critical. attitude toward 
school policies, or .toward social }. 
havior of. other students, or towar 
relationship between teachers and stu. 














sober, not always mature, not always 
wise, but. the power is there. and its 


cation to the situations just mentioned. 
“The story of working toward for 
objectives has so far been told—te 


“One would like to add, howeres, 
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central 
tditorials, 


antemp 





e " (3) TI 
d that objective. . A staff mem- activity unities for working ree ce | diffcy] 
towar ; story on an the opport inherent the 4 t phr 
ber may have to write @ £ the de- these objectives are and 


ae 4 b one oO his report constitutes at- 
exhibit sponsored Dy this the 


partment. Getting the complete story 
may require research work; ee 4 ta ? 

ibit; an interview edt 
Se ee te em t, who may plays 7 ‘ ba the Leas"? anv 
the head of the department, vo eal ° a 


tivity; — 
struggle OF 
_ any more than a a serve" 


In a situation oe . some expert 


he has 2 more &X 


; iewer; ar- M 
busy to see the intervie ; ml | 
De ov vents with the staff photopray a prigh SMPs 
rang ke ictures of the exhibit or uns May ods chet j 
Be 9° ee rponmoetog ts Sapa HOS ae 
of the club spo sort, the new "5 we by conta? 
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staff member may 
floundering unless 
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Comp] 
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“types of readers—from th, i: : 
| sous lip-mover who lags paing 
“hind the rest, to the child whose 
F mind are so swift that he always 
gaishes first—I firmly decided that an 
t to tackle all: the problems 
thin a six-month period would end 
x dismal failure. Therefore, I set be- 
Price me, the following three aims, 
“yware, of COULSE, that others equally 
A inportant would have to be neglected 
for the time being and taken up by 
| the teachers to come as the students 
‘advanced in their high school English: 
(1) Since a varied and growing 
store of words is the basic requisite to 
reading ability, I felt that vocabulary 
practice must be stressed. 
_ (2) For lower termers (1 through 
5) particularly, general comprehension 
of a passage read seems to be a pri- 
mary aim; therefore, I decided to de- 
Yelop, if possible, the ability to select 
ideas in magazine articles, 


poems, d by 
tht | Prescribed fading, chapters in the 


clarification of selected 


1 bons “i sentences, literary al- 
time : ies Sures of speech, though i 
he part of becom pn 
— calliné 


& Process, is essential to 


T central (the grasping of the 





“Scholastic 


C ditorials, §azine, 


which are 


ully 


2 ‘ deal in ; 

I i and inspirational content, 

Weekly ares this high school 
a 

terested teachers and students in- 


in remed; ; 
(2) Poe eee work, 
— Icularly the fairly 


lete with “ideas,” fig- 


(ideal for disc and ironical contrasts 


3 H oe by Markham, Miniver Cheep 
¥ Robinson, The World Is Too Mu 5 
With Us by Word ; 


sworth, Rich 
Cory by Robinson, the Elisabethes 
love lyrics of Shakespeare 


> the i 
poetry of Suckling and er 
so forth. Text: Off to Arcady edited 
by Max J. Herzberg, a 

(3) _ Newspaper editorials — for 
précis and vocabulary purposes. 

(4) Class prescribed reading, such 
as Silas Marner, Odyssey, and so forth. 

(5a) Short book reports on supple- 
mentary reading (aim: extensive, not 
“studied” or careful reading), 

(5b) A long reading project (aim: 
intensive, careful reading with specific 
answers required for specific questions 
previously assigned), , 

Procedures: sess 


No. I used in classes one through 
five. 


No. II used in classes three and 
five. , 
No. I. With an editorial from 
“Scholastic” magazine as the material 
of the moment, I shall outline my pro- 


cedure, covering, if possible, all three 
aims as set forth above. This is a 
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meanings elicited, in genere! classi comprehension." I ‘will/mentions {en questions really “cover” the ar- day. Since they realize that they have 
oral volunteering: . I say, for examp Rs kareena aver jarUienssing de a tile so that the main ideas are clearly been permitted -to use their, magazines 
tche'word ‘periodical’? the Scholastic» - any: a !a‘medium for remedial rea- | indicated by the time the student has obtain their answers, that the marks 
the ‘Golden Book,’ and the “Liter iid ie “To return) ten minutes are speat copied the answers onto his paper. _,. ™merely show, them their own daily 
Digest’ are periodicals.” : Immediate Y» on ‘this :preliminary vocabulary study: | FP. The rest of the period is devoted P- 8**S* and ‘that, therefore, cheating 
‘ ceuihe raised and the word “maga- ts . the magazines afe Ope" to the “correction”: of the precis,* in the ‘setting down’ of their scores is 
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which so often fails to find the beau- sage is: © “Tell me | t at 
ties which the probing professorial there was nobody ee aes 
knife seeks. I refer to an attitude I couldn’t help ‘ask ng th scatthe 
which must be developed. For = 8 voice made faint by horror 
ample, in the strange poem, “The Lis- ruthless stripping away of ‘the 


ated by the poet is the predominant im- calling card with the injunction thas 


pression left on the mind—the literal- the folks “give him a ring” when 


mindedness of students is often devas- return to their cottage in the w Ei 


tating. If they have not been made 


transcends not only the cold realism 444 symbols of poetry chub baa 


but the cold realism art of the student’s equipment. an F | 
of actual prose, P : aoe hes their prescribed reading and kept vo- 
~ cabulary notebooks. These words com- 
pared and “swapped” for other words 


of commonplace life as we know it, only the fundamental tools of lan- 


many of them will respond as On€ guage, words themselves. Vocabulary . 


“down-to-carth” youth of sneael did will undoubtedly clarify” the literal 
one day as we were discussing “The seaning ‘of what is read; but te 
Listeners.” We were trying to decide «illing suspension of disbelief,” the 


‘ust who the Traveler could be who galing: imagination will luni te 
aha knocking with no response at the pith, the so ul, and that inner meaning 


door of the strangely deserted, yet in- invisible on the printed page and de- | 


habited house, where only a meaning- ffant of the dictionary. 


_ a r 
ful hush greeted his words: “Tellthem —_ paterials use din partial grade 


I came, and no one answered, that I hte gilt 
kept my word.” Most of us had given 
our versions (after all, there are doubts 


whether the poet himself quite knows 


Second term: “Scholastic” 9" 
paper editorials—“OdyseY- 


: +9 and 
“Third term:. eScholasti® agi 


° e ‘ e ms ~~ 
what he meant to convey 1 this poe Hundred N arrative Poe a 
he very inexplicability ‘of .which 18 Mirnst.” a ner 
° ‘cular charm), when h term:: “gcholasy 
part of its part Fourth tet’ Modets 


g realist offered his suggestion 


our youn ee oe 
Hyde. Biss, 13 ugcholasti¢ 1 ‘ed ool 


r editorials” 
with an air 0 


“eT thi me- 
once and for alls ny ar onl Fifth iy vorials PO py He 
one travelling oer a friends” “Essays fu Reed 4y’s ed. 
knocks at the door © sornes nantly? a ae Mae 


house, finds they are not in, i 
4 message with the people insil ze 
are afraid to open the door. 
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) | eNtire 

teners,” by Walter De la Mare, in mystic significance of the ,. 
3 


which the mysterious atmosphere cre~ whether the Traveler left his silt-edpu 


‘I mention this incident merely ty. 
aware of the fact that poetry often advance the point that the convention 





» failures) —! “Scholastic” — news. 
paper editorials. : 

Ad ditional methods (self-evident in 
ygocedure) + — 

(1) Students paraphrased editorials 
ms comprehension and vocabulary 
4 ractice) , p 

(2) They captioned newspaper arti- 
- les (aim: grasp of “gist”). 


7 3) They read news items aloud to 


the class and condensed in one sen- 
tence the leading ideas (aim: same as 
j above) « | 

(4) They selected difficult words in 


not selected by themselves in the day’s 


4 reading. 


N. B—It may be noted that I 
stressed comprehension rather than 
speed this first term of the remedial 
teading experiment. Therefore, my 
Paper obviously is lacking in a techni- 
cil discussion of the devices for the 


gtheni 
forth, smng of the eye-span, and so 
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With 2 to INswer: ’ 


3a fifteen-year-o] 

ba tel. year-old 
Wej tly a, Squeaky voice asked 
thought he was old 


th girls (his mother 





defingte and a second-term repeater 
Bionlf strictly confidential” as “two 
aying thi 

shouldn’t be ae to each other that 


€ busin ; . 
4 was the frog he Week in English 


Cities.” ishing of “A Tale of Two 


My Problem 
Ing the student, wi was that of leav- 


plete picture of the 


acters. TI mulled oy 
€ . 
utions, “Describe tr the possible sc- 


. the characters. . o 
- oon Bal vocabulary of these 
ourth-term boys are too lim! ed 
make that very meaningful aga 
sion of the identity an ‘fe a 
remembered ae bn ts atti 
to have seemed sing ha uae 
The class had stress : math ae 
3 Y discussed the 
humor, pathos, development of char- 
acter and plot technique in the novel. 
I did not want the book to peter out, 
diffused in loose ends in our last les- 
son on it, but to be heightened. 1 
wanted in some way to bring the 
book closer to their own experience,— 
into the realm of things they get ex- 
cited about. I decided to use the 
““movies.”” 

The lesson,—an exciting and enthu- 
siastic one as it turned out to be,—be- 
gan with my casual statement, “T hear 
that a studio is planning to present ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities.’ What actors do 
you think they ought to choose?” My 
question released all hands,—even those 
which had been glued to desks hereto- 
fore. I lowered them with, “Think for 
a few minutes so as to get the actor 
most fitted for each part.” 
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Someone put a list of characters on 
the board,—all, even the mender. of 


the seamstress, and little Lucie. 


roads; 
ay : the 


“Can you choose someone to pl 


Lucie who has the same char- 


part of 
queried 


acter but not’the same hair?” 
an earnest little boy. The class assured 
him that he could; it was character 
and personality that mattered. ° 
Suggestions began pouring forth,— 
some leading to arguments, expressions 
of distaste,—even derision. ee 
“Jean Harlow for Lucie?” —in disgust 
—He says that because she’s blonde. 
-That isn’t all you've got to think of. 
You’ve got to remember that Lucie’s 
a golden thread in everybody’s life. I 
think Helen: Hayes should play it, be- 
cause she can show suffering and grow 
older.”..,): 9] supindost toly bas 193 
Lewis Stone was selected by most as 
Dr. Manette: Zasu Pitts almost uni- 
versally acclaimed as Mrs. Cruncher, 
“who's always flopping.” Claude Rains 
they decided . would make a good 


Barsad. . 


+f 


“You can’t have Lewis Stone for Dr. 
t for Mon- 


Manette. He’s the bes 
seigneur.” | 


“No, ‘Frank Morgan could be Mon- 


seigneur, and act something like the ma — 
king in ‘The Affairs of Cellini.” . of Two Cities: ment WS success 
They had most trouble in casting That the x quotins che ope 
Mme. Defarge- (M. Defarge was may be show? as omnposition 
quickly assigned to Charles Laughton.) sentences “i ately P iv 
They could think of no actress im- “Cut! j ae at a — 
placable. or villainous enough. Our feeling © og YouDB a ge 
me, Defarge actinBy | were 8 Bs act0i08 


search for 2 suitable M 


ended in laughter 


of her character W 


and a true appraisal there 2s apie Pcie 


hen one boy said, 


ine 
5 
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3 ; 
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“The only one I can think’o 
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Bre 
for Mm. 


Defarge is Boris Karloff.” .  — * 
baaz ye ys - 


$F 0 


» Whom they chose for ‘each oe 


relatively unimportant; the iw. . 
point” to me was their enth ans 
Among more tangible goods ae 
fact that I was able t *8 the 
0 see h te 

ha definite ; 


each character was in the minds of 
0 " 
students, so that one person and the 
no 


other was able to play the part in the; 
estimation. (Here the deplorable a, 


ing to type” in the Moving pictures 
came to our aid.) So carefully de. 
lineated were these characters that a 
guments as heated as those over 


whether a ball-player. was safe or out 
were taking place in a classroom over 
the interpretation of a “classic.” The 
discussion served as a review, for in 
the analysis of character conversations, 


scenes, 
prove disputed points. 
Toward the end of the 


asked what.points 0 : 
tion of players ought to be decided. 
Directing, acting, scenery, costume 
and music having been mention t 
gave as an assignment for the -_ 
day the writing of 2 ipo 
letter pertaining °° any pia a tH 


king of the moving pictur 


you t 


and. incidents were cited to 


‘paallae 
ther than the selec | 













‘rectiO 


} of Two Cities.’ eee 


the man she loves pro 
bid stand like chat? Now.. her, 
is 4i0- Action. Camera!” - " 
“Peat Bob, | | 
fam very sorry that I cannot at. 
head to-day’s shooting of. scenes eight 
jpd nie, but I will give you the dj- 
ns for the scenery. . .” 
‘ ' “Parathyroid Studies 
Folly wood, California, 
sca March 26, 1935. 










My dear Prof. E. Phlatt, 
“Concerning the music for ‘A Tale 


“As you walk toward the stage-doar 


F of a certain studio in Hollywood, there 


ue strange figures walking in and out: 
Here comes a man dressed in silks and 
satins, with a bright silk ruff,—a pow- 
dered wig. There goes one dressed in 
torn and blood-soaked rags, ‘holding a 
en sword in his hand... .” 
BS ie of approach, the liveli- 
2a me quality of the com- 
» SHOwe ‘is oT 
Cities” was now 4 “ oT WP 
Vivid . ? their m 
a experience, asin 
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Course 
) excellent; but me 
1 . n museum 


- First; the 


distracted Pupils’ attention j, 


because 
; of 
ber. of Pictures around e large num- 


d, it is 1 
have.a large eae ce amg ssible to 
from. the Bictiteg iene 

ditions. , ithe gHlery :con- 

It occurred 6; ling | 

fine. collection ential — 
ductions in a re 
advanta mae eal teh 
. ges of museum study with 
e disadvantages, | ree 
~ Pupils are first..prepared for the 
work by'a general outline giving th 
names of ‘the artists and siesta. ‘6 
studied. Volunteers are asked to 
pare a short account of an wc Wh 
and work: We start with Rockwell 
Kent, because he is a well-known and 
interesting character, and. because his 
work has a fine simplicity and desi 
which fit it to the purpose in mind 
After \a: general discussion of his life 
and work, a fine large reproduction of 
his “Winter” is hung in the demon- 
stration space at the front of the room 
with bright lights thrown from above. 
This is extremely effective. The pic- 
ture is then studied—the subject, the 


medium, the color scheme, the fram- 
ing, and the composition, using such 
art terms as emphasis, rhythm, and to- 
nality. Comparisons are made with 
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photography, and the difference be- 
tween nature imitation and interpreta- 
tion discussed. The pupils are then 
asked to make a simple line analysis of 
the picture. A tracing of this is made 
and the design rendered in three or 
four values. By this time the student 
is so thoroughly familiar with the pic- 
ture that the impression is indelible.. 
We then go on to Winslow Homer 
and his ‘‘Northeaster.” Again a line 
analysis is made and the effect in- 
creased by adding color with crayons. 
The third artist studied 1s -Edwin 
Austin Abbey. This man’s work offers 
4 fascinating opportunity for studying 
murals, historic costume, gorgeous col- 
or and literary correlation. His “King 
Lear” is the picture- chosen. Because 
of the difficulties in drawing from this 
picture, pupils who do not draw well 
are encouraged to write a descriptive 
composition. 
Then come in order the Barbizon 
School with emphasis on Millet and 
Corot, and the fascinating background 


of the history of the times; the Dutch 


school with Rembrandt, Hals, Ver- 
meer, and Terborch; © he German 


Renaissance with Holbein 


pressionists Manet, Monet, 
the Neo-Impressionists oi 


he Post-Impressionists 
and Seurat, and t il Gauguin. In 
-erure is shown 


Cezanne, Van Gough, a 
most cases, 
for an entire per 
than three. 


but one pic 


and Durer; 
and the Italian Renaissance with Bot- 
ticelli, Raphael, Michelangelo, and Da- 


e ° Im- 

‘. a bi jump to the 7 
Vinci. Then g and Renoir; 
Signac, 


; er more 
, but nev 


ee 


for a lantern talk using smaj) wy) 
4 small colo, 


pictures arranged in chronolo, 
der to show the evolution of 
from earliest times. This giv 


mary of the entire field’ ang _ 
Sry 


also to fit the pictures first studied ; es 


their proper places in the whole 
_ A simple examination 
answer and true and f 


and a drawing problem, finishes th 
term‘s work. 7 


Scheme, 
> Using short 


And what: of the results? These of , 


course, cannot be measured. But if in- 
terest and close attention prove any. 
thing, the ‘work is a decided success 


I believe the real results will show in 


later years when’ the seeds sown now 


will flower into a finer appreciation of © 


great art. 
Richmond Hill High School j Lane 
Biology Project Room 
Almost every text book dealing with 
the teaching of secondary school 7 
has nicely drawn plans of the ~ 
the well designed sci? . 
rooms nieey 


parment should have- 


are frequently recommen ‘ial build- 


plans drawn for ne” TF gid? 


pall cas it 
have in 4 wi curt 
ae de a 100 ee nie rd 
inci Ie 5 Ob 
work in SON ad imprer o 
such r ‘ements £0F id upi5 
sency of 2 SEPA can mE gy 
n 3 ) 
cpa where - ry work "id 
a ' ake ce 
m dane lt 
to help the og and 10% gu ios 
culties *  axtta 
Cc « itndl 
er Nabi ™ 









Bical op. 5 
Paintin, 
es a sum. 


ytd next tO an oversize classroom 


ArTHuR C: Wacie. 


"Yer te 





m rk for the gifted Pupils and alsa 


i 


fc 


jssr00MTs when occasionally available 
ms to me to be unsitable for this 
4 of work. A special room to serve 
a department work-shop solves the 
__bfem. So at Manual’ Training we 


é built our own! © 
‘The fact that there was in our de- 


_ ment a store room fortunately sit- 


yemed to present possibilities. Through 
the principal’s enthusiastic co-opera- 


“tion, the building department was in- 


F duced to break down and rebuild the 


wil separating the two rooms. The 
dassroom was thereby reduced to a 
size compatible with efficient teaching 
and the adjoining room was enlarged 
to twenty-five feet square. Electricity, 
heat, gas and water are included. Cab- 
inets for materials, projects and refer- 
ence books line the walls. The C.W.A. 
supplied us with three long tables and 
everal short ones. . 
oa by a laboratory assistant 
le and — oe ws valu- 
ae * : erably raised the 
high 1 = epartment. Pupils 
‘0 absor Fieulee "i one Vale 
2 oppo rtunity © saasom work have 
Petimen ty ws ‘9 do individual ex- 
Pils Jaap», PFOJEcts. Likewise pu- 
“ogy hits aisrest not only in Bi- 
Kets hay Pp mae in all school sub- 
Thole’ offered Pa h eke 
ting Manual Work, F or worth- 
ition, Veral experi example, 
have bes, Periments on nu- 
Successfully com- 


ig the slower ones. The work... day 







* Num 


ero . 
.. us models, illustrating 


. rl 2 
biology. “erg and processes in 


n ore are being con- 
Compilations of data and 


= , 
©POrts on various biological 


the material 
ia the department library. 
SO pupils have made blood 
nd slides of Parameci 
Microorganisms. They 
water and fresh water 
have collected material 
up, herbaria and terrari 
listed below are being 
term: 


Culled ¢ 


aquaria. They 

$ for, and set 

a. The projects 

Carried on this 

I; 

1. Vitamin A deficiency experi- 
ment on rats. 
2. Variation in the size and weight 
of rats due to differences in 
diet (not vitamins), 
3. Building an insect cage. 
4. Setting up Riker life history 
‘Mounts showing the various 
stages in the development of a 
. 257 Moth. | 
§. Breeding fruit flies to study 
laws of genetics. 
6. Making a tropical garden. 
7. Making a representative collec- 
> tion of the local flora. 
8. Breeding of pedigreed rats. 
9. Leaf prints — plaster, spatter, 
blueprints and mounts. 

10.! Development of adult frogs 
from the egg stage. 

11. Preparations of the various 
stages in the development of 
the chick (incubation of eggs, 
efficiently maintained). 
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' clay, and ‘so forth. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


LL 


- germination. 





, ee. 5. ea ne 
_!The room is used for other cutee 
besides ‘those mentioned abovien te , 
who ‘have been absent or are def Pil 
—_ : : c ve 
in'-class work, and’ those wt lent 

0 hay 


Setting ‘up and maintaining |a 
tropical fish aquarium. 
Building a model to illustrate a 
single factor cross in genetics. 
Making ‘a model of the elodea 
eellis cba Gs) ON ee 
Growing bean seeds and pre- 
serving the various stages of 






vidual laboratory work ‘are si 
opportunity here vd obtain ind 
instruction and to make y 
Not only have the club 
) yer! meeting-room but the me 
Building + pocket 5 arden OF department “havea place which: 
germinator to study »BECKOPT snow nsde foriwork.o 
Making a hay infusion to study 
paramecia. new in what has been outlined ahoys 
Vitamin C deficiency, experi- I’know that science’ departments in 4 
ment with guinea pigs. 
Growing plants from seeds.in a 
window box. . 
Building a plant terrarium or 
herbarium. Som 3 
Building a home for a turtle. 
Landscape’ background chart 
work with oils, water colors, 


laxation. 


scribed. © Therefore this article has 


been’ written not so much to advertix 


NELson S. KLINE 
Making an heredity chart of ae dann grates sigh sh 

Man O’War. . : 2 a 5 . 
Building a bulletin board for 
the posting of biological arti- 
cles. . eS 

Work in modeling clay, plaster 
of Paris, papier mache. 
Soap carving and pi 


on ? + if: BR at f 
The Home-Room Period _ 
Like’ all, or ‘at: least, ad . 
1 | reacnetss 
fraternity: of J : “practi 
constantly: 8f0P > | “ aul ' 

ticine fillin mY Home R 1 sett 
~ I conducted it mys¢ 













failed to complete the requir ed at 
i. 


Ven an 
Vidual 
P lost wor 
$2 regula, 
mbers of the 


they 
r conferences o, te. 


jportunit 
“topics: ; ; 
“Not only do the boys feel responsible 
a , development of the subject as- 
- gaed, but they seem to feel freer to 


an idea as:to Call the attention of the j 
official ‘architects and of the principal 
of high schools jabout-to-be-built tor 
worthwhile expenditure of city mon 


ct wring Up-to-Date 


‘ ind one of self-activity, ak ‘2 


f “Jass for each period with 4 topic 
ened for each week, until the eng 
f she term. This gave both the chair- 
pr Ly d the rest of the class the Op- 
‘gee y to do research work on said 


It has worked like a charm, 


7 


4 express their personal opinions on mat- 
, > sh Bt. when one of their own presides. 
I am aware that: there i nothing the periods have become ‘Most enjoy- 
¥ tle to them because they are the chief 
, progenitors in the work and because I, 
few: schools have had and have usd f 4 « 


| saspectator, not participator, am in 
for some time rooms such as I have de- | 4 


iposition to judge and appreciate them 
ill the better. We have even carried 
out our program in debates. The boys 
suggest topics (limited in number) and 
those are voted upon by the boys. The 
debate itself is conducted by the chair- 
man (one of the boys) who, by a pro- 


| ‘88 of elimination chooses sides. The 
2 Judges chosen are non-partisan and 

an ae The debates in such 
Y can be conducted with di 


|B Mow the ep of ay 
Ln . I, - Dororezry STRONGIN, 
*% No, 52, The Bronx. 


work. , ions on | “Very te 
blishin — “Biology Project ——. ever- : i | 1 One se of Economics 
Publishing ing, wit upils i” | oi the most q; =| 
News 99 b “ni0 he p P g a F ing ‘etching i ifficult prob- 
° ; a rein ior ie Bema Otay is th 
af ee Microbe tne op { ays resort a che pe : hs! 4 ha, ; Material at of keep- 
Publishing The most 217 ind UP nak? this bea. Prto-date. Eonec: 
lub journal. 4. ed spec to W ‘ecided {0 ! 2 tre since specially 
: iding several models to This tera ¢ advent of 
lustrate the history 





f about choosing a chairman {7 






Yew Deal with its multiplicity of 
Otis. and the criticism of these. 
“ihised methods are the encourage 

“AC of readj | po 
ae sas ading newspapers or the 
Class 


ative material, 9 
available, rich da eg wth, we. 
: ten in Jan- 
Suage beyond the grasp of the dull o; 
See pupil, suggests that pechans 
there — Opportunity for the bright- 
a pupil to do Constructive work ir 
assembling and organizin Safar “ Nt 
which can be shared b ae 
fore several terms pr Racy lle 
“rms ago, we began to 
edit a paper called “The Eco,” From 
the various economics classes volun- 
teers were used as a board of editors 
and, in most cases, they were the stu- 
dents of outstanding ability. This 
paper (four double-column pages, 
mimeographed) published three or four 
times a term, has timely articles on 
current topics, one or more cartoons, 
book reviews, cross-word puzzles using 
mainly economic terms, and a few nov- 
elty columns such as class “boners,” 
strange economic facts, and jokes. Any 
pupil showing interest at any time in 
some particular branch of economics is 
encouraged to write for the paper and 
often pupils can be guided to articles 
for background or persuaded to inter- 
view their parents or older brothers and 
sisters on the fields in which they 
work, aiid | 
_ This paper is produced by the stu- 
dents and sold to them for a nominal 
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sum to all the pupils taking a 
: eS ’ ro uc- = ot arity b 
et experience in P a bright student +. '8 
aa ad isin and marketing. and, chance ee mi student to Teleas, 
mes ~a = the best ideas of the some OF “ls SUbpluscenergy jm 
at the same : 


* * Commercial Museum will be One 
° . eh Bi o 3 SOtheuas pe é _ ; 
hared by all. In addition structive mathematical Activities! Fam pointed out to you, with pride. 
e e 
students are shar 


The foregoing activities alo : # js one of the few schools ia 
the small sum received sin ve sa 6 ean | | lg club of pot i cy 7 seictitentof’ tach Ye Le 
of “The Eco” has Pa hag bee d ling, energetic youngsters. But we halt the © | 
omic books he A library is still to mention the spark of. all thy 
aground among the pupils. “tated con- activity—a Math Club Bayt How 
thus being slowly accum The New attractive this method is, cy be i. | 4 extend his knowledge far beyond 
taining such recent Fm ~ Gold and  \ustrated by the Haaren High Schoo), a textbook stage, the Museum col- 
Deal, Kemmerer on at 


, 00,000 Guinea Pigs Aviation Annex, Math Club, Tnsted iction has been built up. The clipping 
100,000, 4 ? | 


s cam engage in ¢ ' 
student Pa pie compat 
with students 0 other schoo 


to 2 2 Commercial Museum a} 


L garen ~@ 


yrce- . 
| 4 To make it possible for each boy or 


‘gil who studies Economic Geography 


cent econ 


Your Money, uch as Your of a handful of active members and 2 | fe is kept up-to-date, a full picture 
and-some old stand-bys s SNe pace, number of passive club members, this fle of countries and commodities, a 
Money’s Worth and Men an at demand Math Club was changed into a club of } sorehouse of pamphlet material, a map 


These books are in ae sd pils into live wires, each member an editor, exch. I fle collected from many sources and 
imulate the pu ee 
seem to stim : 


the paper serves one a contributor to the club’s orgat, “catrent seal in magazines oe 
reading others. ibaa CBE 8 ie the ‘Math Aces.” ‘2 ) ft make assigned topics such as syn- 
the: threefold purpose of ott and The. latest issue consists of WOT thetic products, Europe’s treatment of 
bright pupils.a chance - expior large. mimeographed pages. One om the unemployed, rivalry for South 
write on economic topics, §t es ner is devoted to Ava am os trade, the new industrial 
an PpPOCenTARY j : 7. scabies and Another. is called “A Bit 0 dj “uth “versus the old - agricultural 
ten by those of their © , 


1 a popular section is the hapa = = something definite to stu- 
s . to the pupils rece > Miscellaneous topics 4” at Haaren, 
making available to : S 


and 


giving all 
rit- 


ir co- ner i ure to attract Say Student Ss ° . : 
books further to develop thers lems of various sorts are sure ut 21) | ling tater: taff assists in assemb 
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taking Economic 
me, a definite effort 


A Math Club Paper 
the important orga 
oe 2 school administrator faces 
~ hat to do with: the brighter stu- 
1s W. 


nizational 


; lass , students Fed Tene nging them. 
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f you come to Haaren as a visitor, ¥ 
% 







such as pamphlets; 
> IS carried on by 


Paint and Christmas-tree snow, and 
placed in the students’ exhibition case 
with models of looms, a grain thresher, 
canal locks, and ‘™Many contour maps 
made of clay, wood or pulp. This dis. 
play naturally increases the personal 
interest of the student of Haaren in 
the Museum. bed Seay 

To supplement the class work, there 
are also cases of raw materials arranged 
at present as Minerals, Forest Products, 
Agricultural Products, Fibers, and 
Transportation. Raw. materials are 
also available for use in the class 
room; in portable drawers of a special 
cabinet. ? 

“Modern globes, large roller maps, 
and a number of large posters on sub- 
jects related to Geography, either from 
commercial concerns or prepared by 
students may be consulted in the room. 
These posters often show processes of 
manufacture, such as cocoa, nitrates, 
thermometers, pencils, or give a chart 
of by-products, or the design of a blast 
furnace. | , 

The Commercial Museum is pri- 
marily a workshop for students. Yet 
there are difficulties, for the Visual In- 
struction Department uses the Museum 
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in showing many of the moving pic- 
tures, which are a regular part of work 
at) Haaren. At such times, pupils 
crowd about the desk, gather up what 
_ they need for the period, and the whole 
group, in charge of the Museum Li- 
brarian migrates to whatever room the 
class comes from which is to see’ the 
pictures. The Museum staff takes care 
of the passes, returns for needed ma- 
terials, and helps to return all books, 
pamphlets, at the end of any period 
spent elsewhere than in the Museum. 
The collection of over six hundred 
books serves as a nucleus for extensive 
study. either at home or in school study 
periods, or for. class study for there 
are more than thirty copies of several 
of the more general books such, as 
Colby and Foster's “Economic Geogra 
phy for Secondary Schools,” Huuting- 
ton and Cushing’s “Modern Business 
Geography,” “Rugeg’s “Introduction to. 
American Civilization,” of Stull and 
Hatch’s “Our World To-day.”.. =: 
Changing exhibits of current clip- 
pings, maps; and pictures'correlated to 
the work of each term are kept ,on 
tables under glass, and are often, of 
great advantage to students or f° 
teachers in making special assignments. 
RutTH MALMAR- 


Haaren High School. 


Classroom as Office 
If our commercial 
be trained to survive 
iti busines 
petition of the 
ust be trained 10 the 
an and in the way of employers 


students are £0 
the keen com- 
; world, they 


ways of busi- 
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Every stenography | Class 


should, play at office, 


taking only when the regs 


accurately. : 


being introduced to a 
papers. He likes a quest 
and commends his stenog 
she concerns. herself: w, 
spelling, syllabication, am 
of tone. He provides her ; 
aries and reference book 
seing them used. He is 
of his stenographer’s in! 
subject matter of his mai 
nizes the necessity for ac 
) 2 the meaning | 


terpretin ; 
pre acies 10 | 


calling inconsiste 
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king correction? 
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m ( 
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cer as 
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classro° nes: | 
iam disc oe enulal? _ 
‘ 
proce t 


Co 


teachers assume, then, the role cnt 
ployers”—helpful, understay din 
critical withal. Employers . 
concerned with the mechan} 
summons, ““Take a letter, ie to 
meets with, “Oh, my pencil 
Employers who are impat 
stenographers who shuffle: papel 
mad effort to discover a blank : in 
Employers who expect “cold not | ; 
be found and read back. rapidly : . 
Our employer likes a tidy desk y | 
he can find Miss. Jones without FL 


_ rfusion | 
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best. They work together 
andingly in their Miniature wily 
business 

rydents will be encouraged, in such 


=. Papers are returned. All 
rated a, corrected by the pupil are 
Ke beders all others 1-5%, Any 
a deductio because of absence means 

n of 5%, 


tion is done by a sec The daily correc- 


retary whose own 


Paper is corr 
a LJ . ~ ec 
pmuneratlon is commensurate with secretary a ai the teacher, The 
jer effort and achievement and that vidual dldlvitecacs; = on indi- 
My ’ 4 1 n Car : 
their salary is a mark. inspected at inte which are 
f 


tvals by the teach 
In Stenogra 3 ‘ cig 
Socabulazt phy 3 the pupils find the 


book an ¢ i 
Each new word put areata 
studied during the period is ciel 
once in this book. These words are 
studied and checked on the followin 
day by a secretary in each row. From 
these words a five-word test is given 


daily. 


Bropie Horovwrrz. 


Ievices. for Improving Vocabulary 


the work of Stenography 2 at 
Yilton, one of the devices for im- 
if ° ° 

swing vocabulary is a daily vocabu- 
a} test consisting of five words chosen 
‘ipm review lists of previous days. All 
‘correctly written words must be 
sled on and studied . immediately 


nT 


Beatrice M. ScHWARTz. 
Walton High School. 


Lay ~ REVIEWS 
Hig! thool Administration 3. rie ‘should he organize his 
id Supervision teaching staff? | fas 
Cox and R. E. Langfitt. 4. How should he administer his 

Book Company. pupils? 


Neca, 5, How should he direct the gui- 


Aner; ’ 


B ttc, 5. " the authors whose ex- dance of pupils? 
Reis field of supervision has 6. How should he promote and 
elie id successful, there are Control student activities? 

f tor, ®ns which most super- 7. How should he supervise the 


oh, 
ve d, 


munistrators are anxious 


| educational processes involved in gui- 
tely answered: 


dance, student activities, program of 
studies and so on? 

8. How should he promote maximal 
articulation between his school and the 
larger educational and social com- 
munity? 


the Principal man- 
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9. How should he improve r- 
riculum practices? pata 

10. How should he keep his su 
periors and the public informed re- 
pisinses the purposes, procedures, suc- 
cess, and needs of his school? : 
11. To what extent, and in ¥ at 
ways should he encouras© and ey 
the community uses of the school an 

t facilities? 

wei Whither the secondary school? 
How may he 
grams in_ the 
school? | 

It is apparent that the authors have, 
in this book, tackled some of the most 


vital problems of supervision. ‘Their 


treatment of these is lavish and intelli- 
gent. They have drawn liberally from 
the vast accumulation of data on eis 
subject, and presented their findings 
lucidly yet fully. Wisely, they have 
refrained from assuming the ex ca- 
thedra manner, realizing that, despite 
the enormous mass of material that 
has been produced, the ultimate eee 
ciples of supervision have yet to 

stated. Provisional truths there are 
many. Techniques of indubitable ef- 


fectiveness abound in great numbers. 


But the one modus vivendi in super- 
vision for which all yearn with Tif 
tional intensity 1s not clear yet. Ani 
perhaps, 4s the authors imply, it * 
better so. For the tasks of Ryne 
are so complex and so unpredicta 


that undeviating conformity to fixed 


shape his present pro- 
light of the future 


‘ : best. 
principles is unwise, at Bs 
It is gratifying note, C45 ig 
ted themselves 


authors have dedica 
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Tt book deserves " pints On thie 
4 of every supervisor if Only to 
a i him in his more euphoric mo- 


sats that his job is never-ending, 


nificant expression of the Lc he is important or negligible only 
supervisor as a “high-era he applies himself to his duties with 


{ gelf-sacrifice and intelligence thar 

c animated the hosts of forgotten 

© «oe who have contributed and 

_, contributing their mite to making 

Langfitt. The supervi 4, of supervision the immensely impor- 

mately fulfill k Sip EEE fonction” that iC 1s. 

ly furthering nc , ex D an sit ee High Sch ] 

of education in the life of hacia ual Training wisi 

and his community. W | 
ole Rb, Stee 

not contribute to this large 

irrelevant exh b itionism. 


as a hand-shak er, Dolitic: 
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vision as enunciated by D. 


~ Twentieth Century Forces in 
a European Fiction 


By A. C. Hansen, American Library 


“High Sct , ‘Association, $2.00. 
ahs 25598 _ 
Supe mage ne Foreground of American Fiction 


gi ee a "~ > 4 By Harry Hartwick, American Book 
in the educational machiiety; - y, | Company, $2.50. 
at his door in no equivocal terms i ‘te 

sbiliti duties to imse:t 
responsibilities and Oe 
his job, his school, and his societ: I 
offers him, in addition, concrete “s 
cedures for realizing be A 
detailed, specifics painf ie 
times. But jt, at pee in 
censure which deserv' y = vi 


the 
es which heat e Fy the eo; ; 





“During the last forty years, what 
forces and fashions, literary. creeds, 
technical experiments, folkways, scien- 
tific discoveries, and social trends have 
‘been reflected in the American novel?” 
These eery formidable questions, Mr. 
: ick has tried» tovanswer in his 
a Foreground. of. American’ Fic- 
“aq 2s — the zeit- 
ey ure of the period. 
| ‘™ICK’s failure to achieve his 
theory “Partly to be laid to his 
itive a 4 = " the: mat 
of eis = €xpressive recorder 
tay life. “i rents of contempo- 
P ton, "ing that fiction rend- 


volum ro 
noble rhetoric an, 


: ting 
responsibility © profitable A 
jasm into ive DO 
ra ee 
eg WAY lee 
orm Ir clarifies oe wo 
wets ese 


Pig 


tails 4 he supe brantly oj. ° £8Cts of life j 

7 aaa "atl aly it€ In some vi- 
which P gue . * form, these facts are still 
turn 








oa the personality of the 
—— ence seriously open to ques- 
a as historical data. 7 = ip 
SO Apia not be accepted with. 
the more es Bee me al. agzingt 
bags gets jective remains that we 
interpretane ee pedi ae 
ae tory is a legitimate 
Bet for the same Criticisms directed 
tb he me pea 
te ae ‘aterpretations. 
SAE eb as: a style is an- 
> way of intelli- 
gent apprehension. There is valid ob- 
jection to the very peppery journalese 
of Mr. Hartwick, as there is to the 
almost complete absence of the true 
academic odor which customarily sur- 
rounds such works. Mr. Hartwick’s 
sledgehammer epigrams, his head-line 
technique, his breezy, blatant manner 
do not make comfortable reading, nor 
are they calculated to lead the mind 
in any orderly fashion through the 
confused events of the past forty years. 
An occasional whack keeps the reader 
from falling asleep. But the constant 
bludgeoning he receives at the hands 
of Mr. Hartwick beats him into coma 
and renders him incapable of seeing 
anything but a bewilderingly rapid 
succession of discrete happenings. 
After a brief and disordered survey 
of the universe of the late nineteenth 
century, Mr. Hartwick follows the 
threads of American social life from 
Crane’s “Red Badge of Courage” up 
to the present day. In a style racy yet 
turgid, he swoops on the backs of his 
newly-minted metaphors in and out 
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the highways and back alleys of the 
past, searching frantically for an eX- 
planation of it all, and reading with 
furious vigor the life that lies behind 
the novel. . 

Mr. Hartwick deals with the novel 
of the last forty years in terms of four 
philosophic tendencies: 

1. “The Noble Savage,” the raw 
meat, strong man school of Crane, 
Norris, London, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner. 

2. ‘Beyond Life,” the escapists like 
Cabell and Hergesheimer seeking 
refuge from reality in beauty and illu- 
sion. . 

3. ‘New Worlds for Old,” Lewis, 
Sinclair, Dos Passos, and others look- 
ing and working towards the new so- 
ciety. 

4. “Laws as Wings,” Howells, 
James, Edith Wharton and Willa 
Cather the aurea media school in 
search of balanced and spiritual ideal. 

The whole proletarian movement is 
_ given scant notice, a serious omission 
in 2 work of this nature. 

For all its pretenses at making 
cosmos out of chaos, the book fails. It 
is regrettable that so necessary 4 pur- 
pose as the one this volume was 1n- 
tended to serve has not found its ful- 
fillment here. 3 

With much less fanfare and with 
infinitely greater lucidity and point, 
Miss Hansen does for European litera- 
ture what Mr. Hartwick attempts to 
do for American literature. The clar- 
ity and precision with which she treats 
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the immensely comp); 
molding European am = for 
the reader. No literary he ‘ 
here. This is a quiet, sobe; 
intelligible handling of 4 dlens hj 
vaster complexi 
wick’s. oo Mr. 
Following an intro ‘ 

briefly but shitendp sa Whi 
general concepts and forces Psy 
twentieth century fiction, Mice t22 
sen discusses under separate 7 ra 
“Social and Economic Forces : 3 
litical, Historical and Racial Cone be 
“The New Physics,” “The Flight fe, 
Reality,” “Urge and Its Outlets,” a 
thetic Experimentation.” A list of typ. 
ical novels from each of the European 
literatures is appended to the discu- 
sions. A fine general bibliography is 
to be found at the end of the volum. 

If Miss Hansen’s valuable work hs 
any defect, it is an excessive curtness 
and brevity when: there 1s definite 
need for more detailed informatio2. 
But this lack 1s easily supplied in ie 
novels themselves and in the g 
references. 

For those in search of 
Baedeker’ for the current 
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unio ich j 
n which is now so widespread 


The One instrument which 
accomplish this revolutio 


N 


Professions will ) 
ments, not do; a liberal education, at least in its ee 


liberal 


trol] th | 
€ world today. A liberal education is not only one which 


is based 
upon a true concept and understanding of freedom bul 


It i 
wWietie a for freedom—freedom from narrow % 
freedom from any freedom from meanness and hypocrs) 
or national, kone = - fagonism whether pers 
one’s fellow men ie willingness to exploit or Im 
as itis. He will be a st ° hien whip is truly free will see 
Mdenlleh Wine 0 1 stern realist and for that very reason a 
€ IF is ideals, whether true or false, which ™ 


pose up on 
the wot? 


world. 


NICHOLAS jy 

URRAY 
Challenge to Education" eta 
President of Union College, 


In his address, “The 
[ation e 


delivered at the instal 
1934 


Schenectady, October, |: 


yy 


Ryan Fox 8s 





humankind has in its, hands to 
arrow preparation ¢ n orward is that of a liberal education. | 
N Tor vocations and technical preparations for | 


must ; 
shes ay the foundation of both these. It is the power of 
ation that is challenged by the influences which om 


le the | 


prot 









| ue PROPOSED SYLLABUS IN MODERN FOREIGN 


LANGUAGES FOR PUPILS OF LOWER 
LINGUISTIC ABILITY 


N FEBRUARY, 1935 , at the sug- 
| gestion of. Assistant Superintendent 
Emst and myself, Associate Superin- 
tendent Roberts appointed a committee 
of first assistants in modern foreign 
languages to work with the director 
ind assistant director of the subject in 
a study of the problem of .the ‘high 
school pupil who does not. succeed as 
he should in foreign language study. 
em was named the ‘“‘Com- 

n Modern Languages in a 


‘Changing Educational World.” 


Let it be said at this point that our 


syllabus in languages had recently been 


Pr Den (1931), setting as 
Case and a the ability to read with 
aural ice but also stressing 
ee ns practice. The “grammar 
subsidi, as relegated to an entirely 
(English, Position as was translation 
to the foreign language oF 
). This syllabus closely cor- 
the “i integrated the instruction 
Junior and senior high schools. 
© full benefits of such a program 
fay been realizable, especially be- 
€ in Pupils are still subject ie the 
n mi which still insist 
On tr : minutiae of grammar an 
‘ anslation, despite protests made 
Ur first assistants in languese* 


Vice Versa 
related 


have 


Stat 
Upo 
Up 


Teachers still feel they must devote 
considerable time to the drilling of 
pupils for success in this type of Re- 
gents’ examinations. 

The conception of a foreign lan- 
guage as a code ( grammatical and 
syntactical) to be mastered in study, 
as a sort of training for mathematical 
precision, as a set of rules (and excep- 
tions thereto) to be learned, is possibly 
a worthy one for certain types of pupil 
mentality. But other types flee there- 
from as from the pest. Such pupils 
are often those commonly referred to 
as of “lower linguistic ability.” I would 
this phrase with “supposedly.” 
s have changed. We must 
change with them. The high schook 
curriculum of today little resembles 
that of twenty-five years 2g Is it 
better or worse—‘‘diluted” or “en- 
riched”? It is different, at any rate. 
Is it not more and more 2 curriculum 
adapted to the needs of the pupil, 
rather than—as was the old one—an 
attempt to adapt the pupil to the cur- 
riculum? The Art Appreciation sylla- 
bus is a fine example of the new point 


precede 
Time 


of view: P , 
It is no solution to the problem to 


gay that those who cannot be cast into 
al grammar-translation 


the tradition 


5 
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tional i ) 
Value ‘$ an attempt to give to 
ins i 
= truction a new approach, 2 
€W Ofientation, w 


none wldeh Students can do, can ac- 
biish with g feeling of Satisfacti 
and enjoyment, | wad 


Suc 
- h an answer our Committee has 
cavored to present. It is hoped that 


; an Problem which the Committee 
n odern Languages in a Changi 
Educational World” is attemptin ee 
i in the Proposed course in Seen 
Te is this: What shal] we do 
xed e students of lower linguistic 
“n ity who are ‘incapable of doin 
Egy and successful work in ‘is 
- eal language courses which lead 
ee s, Examination and college 
ce? This problem js really part 


It is no answ 
er atallr 
Pra should not. be Pie ms ee 
a, Ae 
» OF that they shoulg hav . 
tr trained in the at 
Or vocational school): 
Sols, or 
ane be “i trade schools. oh omy 
we have them Wi ee 
Pe. th i 
fe a schools and that tae be ir 
ety to increase rather than omy ; 
Crease, 


6 


! the high schools alr, dep attmens 
Mentation with 41; 
- Students fo, whom i : Stam 


ith stress on those 


“very modern langu, 


the Ss - 
th part of COSperat; 


ized the long hours 


LAWRENCE A. Vitam; 


Director of Foreign Languages, 4 


PREFACE 


~The subjects ‘ in» the curren 


which ate compulsory, such as English, 
history and art, must meet and are 


meeting the problem by adapting their 
courses to the needs and abilities of all 


types of students.’ Pioneers in this 


field were the high school teachers of 


freehand drawing who realized 2 few 


years ago that not all students coW 
be turned into artists. In fact they 
discovered that many students © 

not even draw accurately the s¥" 


s 
berry boxes, bottles and jugs of vat 


kinds with which the drawin8 * 
were cluttered. The drawing ee 
however, did not throw up et 40 
‘ ; those Ww 
in despair and decide that ty 
could not draw 2 strawberty : _. che 


curately should be barred Bias 3 


study of art and be given she HY = Jace 
social forms or what not 1# ee op # 
What they did do was 0 om | 
course in art which is desig® atthg aa 
Bive to all, and especially 4 ; pili 


ave no marked technica ce 


<B> 
. 





by the t 
t 


ogc 







post ea 4 z ee Se Se > ¢ 
li AD ‘uoted from the city syllabus 
bo Pe Ciation sora ene ea 






» to study creatively the art that 
gnc 


ir imme 
5 dared to thet 
_ 9% Jn ot 
io , course of art appreciation, so 


hat now the strawberry box-bottle 


min art study is a thing of the past 


i, our high schools. 


A similar change has taken place in 


the teaching of music. In this field 
ilso it has been realized that technical 
skill and accurate knowledge of tech- 
nique are for the few who are musi- 
cilly gifted, while music appreciation 
is for all. : . 

The teachers of elective subjects, in- 
duding modern languages, can meet 
fe Pete of the students of lesser 
, ” cither by adapting their courses 

meet his needs or by washing their 
Ee oa a altogether and confess- 
to inca Cees nothing of value 

hers Fa to his education. The 
"We wish modern languages can say: 
Who are take only those students 
Riese, Suistically gifted, students 
tional 9: Pable of attaining the tra- 
“ims of modern language study 
taditional methods.” They can 
; ag that only the intel- 

Oefits ep. wwe CaPable of obtaining 

Buage, fit the study of foreign 
a mone Ommensurate with the time 

Y €xpended. © 
°F modern language teachers 0 


€ th 


Pop, 
bt the latter attitude would be to 


Cc a Sm 
© their position as educators, 


Italics are mine 








diate surround- 
her words, they devel- 


for, Art os 
ae eee RE cn i 


who, according to John Dewey, are 
persons engaged in the process of re- 
adapting education to new conditions 
and purposes. They would sink to the 
level of mere purveyors of subject 

matter, selling their birthright for 2 

mess of paradigms. 
Modern languages, if properly 
taught, are as fine an educative instru- 
ment as any subject in the curriculum 


and can be adapted to the needs of all 


students. 

No other subject presents so many 
facets of interest: the glamour of the 
foreign country whose language is be- 
ing studied, its songs, music, dances, 
art and customs; its history, legend 
folk lore and scenic beauties; the thrill 
of expressing and understanding even 

the most elementary things in the for- 
eign language; the relation of the for- 
eign language to the vernacular; the 
large number of words derived from 
the foreign language appearing in Eng- 
lish; the influence of the foreign civi- 
lization on our own through coloniza- 
tion and immigration; the programs of 
foreign song and music and the 
speeches of the most prominent men in 
foreign countries, which the radio 
brings into our very homes; the large 
islands of foreign populations in our 


pres other subject affords so many 
opportunities for correlation, since 
English, history, art, music, geography, 
are or should be integral parts of mod- 
era language study. 

-“Je'was these things that the Com- 
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~ 5 ie 
“Naa 
acre eo 
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1. To integrate the study of the Jan- 
§uage, customs, art 
= history and Seography of the 
| oreign nation, stressing the inter- 
relations between the foreign Civ-' 
ilization and our own. 
To stress the Points of contact be- 
tween the foreign language and 
the vernacular, so that the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of English may 
be broadened and deepened as he 
Progresses in his study of the for- 
eign language, 
ese aims the Committee believes 
4re most worth while, and attainable in 
2 modest way even by students to 
whom the accurate use of case endin 
and foreign word orders prove “i 
mountable obstacles. However, it Gore 
ot ieee in mind that the nature of 
material chosen must be Within the 
Tange of the students’ interests 
comprehension, _ i 
The proposed syllabus, for 
ent, does not 


» Music, litera. 


Hab the pres- 
indicate prescribed 
Phase of the work, 


The most essential di 
al difference be 
tween the Proposed syllabus and the 





regular Cit 
*. 48 that the pr “odery lin, 4| results +, the English into the 
Practically ¢];_.; a posed sll gst guage question on the Two 


f 
By this elimination iv gr 


, h 
Vantages are obt dicted: € fol] 


OWing a4. 


successfy] language 
for grammar and lan 
onymous, although 5 
ers, and also some 


think them 50, 


Mme of our teach. 


stress those phases of language work 
Which are most interesting and in 
which the student is capable of achiev. 
ing reasonable success. There will be 


time for the students to learn many — 


songs, to practice many easy dialogues 
based upon their own interests, to read 
ezsy texts, to do a great deal of qu 


tion and answer work in the foreigs 
language, stress being laid on fluency 
rather than accuracy, on the ability 
understand and make oneself unde | 


stood, rather than on gender and oo 
ings. | vee tet 
This insistence upon fluency, Sa 
than accuracy will no doubt eee ‘: 
ered sacrilegious by gt#™™ ni - che 
minded teachers, and ek of is 
fact that precious little acc¥ ssf 
found in the work of n0f ble dail 
notwithstanding the intermin? woth 
on forms, A glance into Od ge | 


e H 100 4 | 
notebooks with their multitu clvsi® 


rors almost leads one to the ©" "je | 
that training in formal gf gco™” 
Velops inaccuracy rather | 5s yy 
racy. If further proof is peer s 


© greatest ; . @ 
stumbling block to | sould be obtained through memory 


| ‘tation, and work on cultural 
SUage are not 7 work, dictation, an 





ion Jan = 
at : Year Regents Examinations 


will fyrnish it. 
Real training in accuracy can and 


projects, in making scrapbooks, in 


- gathering realia, and in oral and writ- 


ten summaries in English of passages 


2. The teacher will have time tp me 


The proposed course is no dilution of 
the regular syllabus. That has been the 
fault of those courses of study hereto- 
fore attempted with students of lower 
linguistic ability, courses’ which took 
the regular grammatical pabulum and 
‘read its teaching over a longer period, 
7 that the unfortunate students might 
subjected to a double dose of dead- 
~ “ ill on materials they could 
aster. The proposed syllabus 


| offers Solid and worth while subject 


Matter which 
MENt for dev 
‘ttitudes and 
8 


will serve as an instru- 
eloping desirable habits, 


me ¢: abilities. It will at the 
ercin®, table the seudents to types of Popibt sig 


covered. Nothing is easier than to send 
students to the blackboard with Eng- 
lish sentences for translation and then 
to correct the multitudinous errors 
which the students willingly provide. 
The proposed course, however, will 
require something more than mere ven- 
dors of verbs and peddlers of para- 
digms. It will demand progressive, 
earnest, resourceful language teachers, 
who know that the subject of modern 
languages is a splendid instrument for 
educating students of all kinds, not 
only students of a selected group. The 
Committee releases this proposed sylla- 
bus, confident that there will be no 
difficulty in finding such teachers in 

the schools of New York City. 

-Eucene Jackson, Chairmen, 
Committee on “Modern Languages in 
a Changing Educational World”. 


THE PROPOSED COURSE 


For whom planned. The — 
modern foreign languages herewi 
given is planned for the following 


a 
Ces9 ater pleasurable feeling of suc> 1 com aes dy on the basis 

c e « anguage a 
‘dolescens. 1s so important to the their I.Q. ratings and their ele- 


mee out the syllabus, the 
in. ee has gone into much detail 2 


entary school records. 
- rhsie who have studied 2 ow 
ern language for a term or les 
r results as to 


hae etn procedures, for it felt catch’ such oo 

Beater ~ ethod of teaching was of far oo ike continuation in the regular 

Matter “mPortance than the subje 5 course inadvisable. 
he proper steps in teaching + Those oy eh wish to elect this 


8ta ‘ ‘ . 
matical topics are known to every oe, gourse as a non-Regents language 


lo y 
tyr. 2nd there remain few, if any» 2° 


’ course. 


* of grammatical drill to be dis- 


a ea 4 - 
re eS ar, cw R 
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4. Those who have been dropped 
from regular coursés in a lan- be imac as 
guage because of two successive 
failures may elect this course but Teaching - 
besa ee liitenene , with the aforem 


Length of this new course. Te j feller? ies 
ne hens rse. Tet is following attitud en ; 
— vee course be for one habits and kil _— 

Cit may later be extended aie 
to two years if results Warrant, Social Attitudes 
civilizations and inte 


Credit for the new course, 


the foreion 


ts to- 
ward a high school diploma be granted 


f, i 
or this course, but that it be not 
credited toward 


quirements. 


ing and good will, 


college entrance re- ’ 
| very simple texts in the foreign lan 


guage. Ability to comprehend the | 


GENERAL Ams ' spoken language in its simplest forms. 


1. To integrate the study of the ‘the foreign language. Ability to u 


language, Customs, art, music, liter. CoFrect English both orally and 8 


ature, hi hy 
forei Mera and 8eography of the Wit-ns- ri | 
tions herwsan ae the interrela- Emotions. Thrill of succes ad i 
n t ° o-? ete i 3 , , . ,* 0 y 
and Our Own. : foreign civilization joy of achievement. Appreciation” 


beauty, through active parti 
Points of contact Singing, dancing, painting, por 
gn language and the dramatics. 


2. To Stress the 
een the forei 


Verna clad 
sama ay — the student’s | Habits o f¢ Work. (Moti | 
nglish may be broad- an Attainable Goal.) Pete al | 


ened and qd 
= al» ated as he Progresses in through memory work. Accuracy 
y of the foreign language 


The af , neatness, in written work. 
Or ementione 


d aims represent tion of materials, 10 5? spot 


shift of t0 
features ike from the linguistic Classifying Realia. Ab oe 
tural and ernie ea to the cy]. alone, as in outside readings" 494 
ive Catures 
ar : 
oe oi be attained largely throy Le 
tum of reading, both in + &h the ae A 


artistic abilities, develoPe’ 
pict 


ular, 


eign | he 
Sn ‘anguage and in the ¢rnac ‘or map drawing, scrapbooks ofp? a { 


Oral and ¥ 
aural work wil] lustrations of texts, ma 


pl . ; 
°Y their and models of various ki? . 


~ 


10 





a 2, | 
pr aCtically eli ta, however vl 


€ntioned a: Be 
IMS Will tony 
tend 

Pecially th 
es, CMOtions 


Interest in fortien 

R lli oe 
It is P Sat comparison 

Proposed that full orediel Tae with Ourown. Tolerance and broad. 

mindedness, International understand. | 


Intellectual Abilities. Ability torad 


Ability to use common expressions 0 


orgat ; | 


eT ee ee 
Manual Skills. Constt? eo? 


D 





ment ACTIVITIES OF TEES 
CouRsE 


A. Reading 


J, Objective: 


— 


~~ ho 


To develop ability to read simple 


texts with comprehension and en- 


joyment. 


. To build vocabulary. | 
. To develop ability to recognize 


grammatical constructions to the 


extent necessary for the com- 


> 


Mine 


at 


prehension of reading material 


(.e., the recognitional aspect of 
grammar. ) * 


- To develop the ability to repro- 


duce and recast simple texts. 


: To arouse interest in the culture 


of the foreign country. 
Nature of texts: 


_- | ) 
reading texts must be of the 


Simplest kind, consisting of fables, 
@necdotes, and 


short narrative 
tales 


ome . which there is a limited 
a ee frequently repeated, 

ple sentence structure. 
Amount of reading to be deter- 
d by €Xperimentation. 


She, bested procedures. To develop 


ene ability of the pupil and 
“ same time improve his gen- 


e : 
ral reading knowledge of the lan- 
Buage 


» the following procedures will 


1 ove valuable: 


Tesentation. 

* To facilitate understanding, 
the teacher gives a short intro- 
duction in English: “This 





b. The teacher reads with expres- 


sion while the pupils, with 
books open, follow the text 
closely. New words and ex- 
pressions are selected, written 
on the blackboard and ex- 
plained by the teacher, before 
or during the reading. Pupils 
should be encouraged to ask 

- the meanings of words and ex- 
pressions which they do not 
understand. Pupils should copy 
in notebooks these words and 
expressions with English mean- 
ings. 


c. Pupils now reread the story 


silently. 

d. Pupils are questioned in Eng- 
lish, by the ‘teacher, to test 
comprehension of content. 
Simple questioning in the for- 

~ eign language may also be em- 
ployed. 


~ ¢) Pupils summarize the story in 


English. In doing this they 
should step before the class 
and speak clearly and cor- 
rectly. Good English and good 
expression should be stressed. 
The class suggests additions 
and corrections to this sum- 
mary. 

f. The procedure outlined under 
d and ¢ may be reversed in case 
the teacher finds it desirable. 

g. Concert and individual reading 
of the text follows. 


2. Homework. Types of assign- 


ll 
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ments which may be ety 
_Nection with rea ding ™ 


in con- 


a. Pupils Write twice, with Eng- 

lish meanings, the new words 
and expressions and learn 
them. | 


- To illustrate the text, pupils 


» May draw pictures or bring 


IN suitable illustrative ma- 
terial. 


¢. Pupils write in English a sum- 


12 


mary of the story or parts of 
it. 


- Pupils answer in writing (in 
English or the foreign lan- 
guage simple questions in the 
foreign language. - If answers 
are to be in the foreign lan- 
§uage, the questions should be 
such that the answers can‘ be 
found entire in the text, 
Pupils complete incomplete 
Sentences in the foreign lan- 
guage. Only a word or two 
should be required to complete 
each sentence, 
Exercises to test co 
a. Completion. 
b. Matching, 
+ Multiple choice. 
- Summarization. 
- True and false statements, 
, aig and answer, questions 
Ormed in the foreign Jan- 
Suage. Answers may be in 
(1) correct, complete English 
sentences, Or in (2) the for. 
cign language, fluency: being 


mprehension. 


> Oo <A 


6. Exercises to develop 





hf 


(new combinati, 


terials — voc, aT old ma 


and Construction), 


ately by the procedures given 
under “Presentation”, 


5. Exercises to build vocabulary, - | 


a. Cognates with English, 
b. Synonyms and antonyms. 
-.¢. Etymological 


tives. 


d. Running association (hand: | 
glove). Matching of words i ) 


such 8 


parallel columns. _ 
e. Repetitive processes, ° 
question and answer on 
~ f. Completion and substir? 
g. Matching words. ont 
h. Elimination of uarelateY és 
from series of rela 1 
i. Groupings of worn a is 8 
to category (¢8 ° vee 
knowledge of gramm oy ig? 


structions. ¥ 1 he 


‘ ° 10 ¢ ' 

a. Compare expresso’ ents ® 
vernacular with ¢4 i got : 
the foreign Jangv? neces pas 


¥ . ee 1 Cle 


construction. 


, 
Pee ae 
mae'e Pie Tt wn 
_ nil 


idiom 
; Reading of new material With. 
in assigned time limits, thy 
reading to be tested immedi | 


"relationships 


(nouns - verbs, nouns - adjece 





e foreign language 
ach the vocabulary : 


b, Te 


tions as 
construc 
ther than from standpoint 
; . 


of analytical grammar. ; 
Reinforce the understanding 
of these constructions through 
the use of a few exercises 
‘a completion and multiple 
choice. 

Stress in these ways only these 
constructions which are essen- 
tial to comprehension. 


k 


a. 


B. Dialogue 


I. Objective: To enable the pupil to 
experience the pleasure of under- 
standing and speaking the foreign 
language in its simpler forms. 

I, Nature of dialogue: 

1. Should always be short; some- 

times a dozen lines will suffice. 


Should contain useful everyday 
€XPressions, | 


re 


the pupil. 3 

| may Consist of brief anecdotes in 
dialogue form. 

* May be dramatizations of portions 

tm of the reading text. 

* Construction of dialogue: 

“he teacher writes the dialogue 

in the foreign language. 

The teacher works out a dialogue 
'n class in conjunction with the 
Rup ils, pupils furnishing the ideas 
in English, the teacher exPfes 
ng them in the foreign language 


* Should deal with the daily life of 


3. The teacher occasionally encour- 


we 


“Some of 


ages the pupils to make in the 
foreign language their contribu- 
tions to the dialogue, stressing 
fluency rather than grammar. 


Teacher and pupils codperate in 


working out in class dialogues 


based on portions of the reading — 


text. 
Suggested procedures: 


_ The teacher writes the dialogue 


carefully on the blackboard. 


. Pupils copy same neatly into their 


notebooks. This copying should 
be carefully supervised, as pupils 
do not copy accurately unless 


trained to do so. 


_ Dialogues should be read aloud. 


Emphasis should be on reasonably 
correct pronunciation and dra- 
matic expression. Interest and 
emulation may be aroused and 
sustained by varying the age 
ment of the roles; teacher ; 
class, teacher and pupil, pupil + 
pupil, half of class and other halt, 
row. 

oars the dialogues should be 
thoroughly learned so that ms 
may be recited and written 4 


ory- Su 

curately 7 = ia - 
after the ee 
ractised a great 
het) rea After such pre- 
liminary practise, settiid pupils 
will have accomplished © the 
memorization. 


13. 
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| C. Songs 
I." Objectives: 


pwd 


- To give Pleasure of achievement 
Oo improve Pronunciation. 

. Le inCrease vocabulary, 

ne sive an introduction to the 
tural background of the for- 
€ign country, 

To awaken an appreciation of the 
characteristic music of the for- 
eign country, : : 
To provide the pupils with a cul- 
tural treasure of lasting value, . 

Il. Nature of songs: 


1. | Simplicity of Music—ease and 
melody and of limited Tange 
2. Simplicity of text. 
3. Types of songs, 
2. Folk songs, 
b. Popular songs of past and 
Present, 
C. Operatic selections. 


d. National airs, 


~ 


oh ow 


6. 


iit. Suggested Procedures: 


Brief eXplanation § 
the background of 
var Reading of words 
Pupils to stres 
rhythm. 


- Complete comprehe 
song (or stanza), 


4. Singing of the song by the clas 
led by the teacher. The use af 
the Phonograph is recommended 
where good records are available 

5, Song should be sung at frequent 
intervals and thus memorized, 


yY teacher of 
the song. 


by teacher and 
S Pronunciation and 


ls 


nsion of the 


14 


ar &. 
A 
BS 


; developing. thereby 
attention, accuracy and | 
Perseverance. 4 


To, enable the Pupil to retain, § | 
limited amount of Material in the 
foreign language (a) which he 
will be able to recall with fluency, 
‘accuracy and pleasure and (b). 
‘Which will serve as a basis for 
_. everyday oral expression. 
4. To train pupils in the pronuncis- 


we 
tJ 


tion of the foreign language. 2 
5. To provide material for exerci 
ing the pupils’ rhythmic sense. 
I, Nature of material for memoY fF 


work: Pe 

1. Useful expressions and words 
days, months, seasons, a6 of 

dates, time, weather, ©, Le 

expressions, formulae of ts, : 

2. Dialogues, songs, jingles, PO | 

simple poems and easy PSs , 

sages. : ; ae tr 

Ill. Suggested procedures: a B 

1. For dialogues and song* 4 Ps i 
IV and C, WI. ai the 

2. For poems, follow in genes Oe ; . 

che soe 

ee ys =a 3 







same procedure as in ys %  F 
the words of 2 song: oe ste 
dissection of a poem for 2 rae 
difficulties should be av” 





reciation of the poem as a whole 
should be stressed. The interest 
. the poem and in the learning 


© of it may be enhanced by illus- 


trative material “provided by 
teachers or pupils, such.as draw- 
ings, pictures, dramatizations or 
phonograph records. 

E, Cultural Material 


Objectives: 


. To develop an understanding of 


such features of the foreign civili- 
zation as are within the range of 
the pupils’ interest and compre- 
hension, appealing to the innate 
interest of youth in the novel and 
the strange, 


: To help the pupil to understand 


those elements of his environment 


which have their roots in foreign 
lands, 


- To train Pupils to collect and or- 


= material illustrative of the 

reign civilization. 

bs 7: ain pupils in the use of Eng- 
iN making oral and written 

Teports, 


' To afford Points of contact for 


Co . . 
relation with other subjects of 


_ the Curriculum. 


Nature of material: - 


+h Should be within the range of 


the Pupils’ interest and compre- 
€Nsion, 


* It should be vivid, arresting and 


SI , : : oe PaaS ee a 3 
ple. .- -3iqu2 Same Oe y. Suggested procedures: 
ce ue «at, from = 






Neither the amount nor the sequence 


NES 


4. Emphasis should be laid on ob- 
jective illustration and realia. 

Ill. Types of material and activities: 

1. ‘Photographs, ‘posters, postcard 
views, newspapers, magazines, 
travel folders, guide-books, time- 
tables, programs, menus, hotel 
bills, tickets (railways, street car, 
bus, subway), catalogues, models, 
dolls in costumes, stamps, coins, 
children’s books. 

2. Visits to ships, museums, libraries, 
churches, stores and shops, cin- 
-emas, cultural centers, restaurants, 

foreign quarters, concerts and the 
opera. 

3. Preparation by pupils of scrap- 
books, models and collections. 

4. Use of the radio, phonograph, 
stereopticon, films (silent and 
spoken, especially of travel), and 
other aural and visual aids. 

IV. Amount to be covered: 


of the material is definitely pre- 

scribed, but is to be determined by 

the interests and experience of the 
- teacher and the composition of the 


class. 
Projects may vary 10 duration ac- 
cording to their importance and 
eats facts should not be taught 
in isolation, but should be devel- 


° ion with central 
oped in connectio 


Papal 
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e 
the following: aia mnie of 





c . 
as Mbesha:Siehie net ae ‘atin ation directly, especially, in 2. When the vocabulary method 
. din § text which MetasQ ie — such topics as cus- does not lead to adequate un- 
require elucidations and Make sket h sccm ) : 
ian eG expan~ Ches roms, and ways of travel. Thus, derstanding, language facts 


<b. Topics of suitable objective 


he may | 


must be explained; for in- 


material introd ale.-c ; 1. Draw upon his personal ex- stance, when the word order 
| idling ae ‘ ee, ‘by the disen(EI Ostumes for Use in perience or studies. differs from that in English. 
ay Pupus. § Y and club D 9, Invite teachers from other 3. Practices to avoid: 
events. | aed a ag departments or persons a. Don’t drill paradigms. 
2. Carrying out of the project, : ae fashion Magazines from outside the school to b. Don’t translate English in- 
_ basic Principle of all proce- and books on costumes, contribute. to the foreign language as 


dures is pupil activity. Each 
pupil should contribute what- 
ever he can, his: contribution 


6. Make lists of ‘foreign lan 
 Suage terms» applied to 
3 clothing. Tuslget dag 


+} Ses “7 oretclestp ap ‘ sa eae 
~~ 7. Visit’ museums’ and stores. 


3. Show views by means of 
postcards, slides, stereopti- 
con and films. _ 


a formal exercise. 
c. Don’t give formal analysis 
of unimportant language 


being in line with his own in. ~21qfeaor bet 4c 4. Arrange exhibits of realia facts. | 

terests and capacities ae eae af ao Project) 1s;one of St gathered,, when _ possible, d. Don’t stress rules and ex- 
.. The 1 ads) 07 eating 

teacher will direct i ral geography, ree yon with the help of pupils. ceptions. 


ate, Thus, Jal ; 


a. If the project is one of foods, 


i may’ ress | 
1. Draw maps in Colors (show- 
ing cities or rivers o% 


See Appendix for suggested types of 


Projects, 


e. Don’t use technical gram- 


_ matical terms. 


; , 0 a | -f.. Don’t make grammatical 
an Sroups of pupils may mountains). I “anguage Facts and Usage explanations a formidable 
- Gather menus from foreign 2. Make relief ‘maps in clay "Objective: : matter. 
restaurants and steamships. soap. 1 ie To enable the pupils to recognize g. Don’t interrupt a pupil to 
2. Study the sourc | } 


food. es of the 


&Sroups may 
1. Collect illustrative Post. 


3. Make pictorial maps- 


d. There are topics whic ght 


ef 
developed by the eee sph 
will necessarily IP" 





" T gaa peity . Ke Osler 
| tah ee and similarly placed lette 


ts ; e 20° 7 7 a +) ’ 
Ylabus, Ttefer to sections of, 7 the, 20% ,; 


suc 
h language facts as are essen- 








— 
+. ‘“ me " + 
LAH SETA Oe 


make a correction, but let 


3; Draw 4 4, Make jigsaw partis IL tal to comprehension. him finish his expression of 
the eee and label maps. " | pe a betwees ture of material: thought. 
an with . the foreign 5. Study ro gnd 0” 0 p ature of the language facts APPENDIX 
si tt ical condition © treated ‘thei 
1 fn ngage ema Titan EEE yy 3% Tare Cones 
that have been introduced ‘6. Study relationship ) bet 2 “tials used. These facts will differ For. exercises to test ee 
ve nittican cookery, ids climate and product®: thine also for each language. They will of ae —— a we a 
5. If students in dite wcxd setae pile ye “ot nh Include 4 recognitional knowledge “Syllabus of Saale es em pe 
a ae classes, Prepare some maps agricultural an “ ceo nt Sender, tense and word order. eign sao ee Gi S50 poee 31- 
, Bier i dishes, ‘eral regions, in if ~iBeested procedures: (See A, ‘ NPY 
. © class, if pessible, d the jike.! © : | , » 6) | . 
i amps: the food product, g. is aa maps (show ve | 1. Most language facts should be 5 Il. THe Use or DIALoGuEs 
; project 18 folk COstumes . he! countty ): ot | taught as vocabulary. l. French 
nd modern dress, different to and in he |. Plata, Falta 


; ea + rr, Gaston. 
a Sea mech , Claudette; od allez-vous? 


ep Cs 


| me | devoirs & faire. Et vous? 


Spot 
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—Moi, je -vais ay ciném 


On joue Les Misérables 


—Et voila votre automobile g 
revoir, Claudette. | 


—Au revoir, Gaston, 4 demain. 
2. German 


a. Example of a Dialogue of 
Everyday Life 


Am Telephon 
Marie: Es ist heute so schin, Luise. Wollen 
Wir nicht in den Park gehen? 


Luise: Gern, Marie. Ich gehe immer gern in 
den Park, 


rie: Das freut mich, Um Wieviel Uhr 
sollen wir gehen? 

Luise: So frih wie du willst, 

Marie: Dann komme ich um zwei Uhr. Bist 
du dann bereit? 


Luise: Gewiss. Du kannst aber auch friher 


Marie: Nun, ich bin um Zwei Uhr da. Dann 


haben wir den ganzen Nachmittag fir uns, 
Also, auf Wiedersehen! 


b. Dialogues Based on Anecdotes 


Wo ist der Central-Parh> 

Ein Herr (fragt Karl Schmidt): Wissen Sie, 
wo der Central-Park ist? 

Karl Sc idt 4, mein Herr, 

Herr: Wenn ich diese Strasse ent] 
ist dann der Park 

Karl Schmid}: Ja 
ist auch da, 
entlang gehen, 

47um man nach ‘Brooklyn geht 

Ein Herr (auf der Brooklyn-Britche) » 2% einem 
Polizisten: cin Herr, ist dieses der Weg 
en Brooklyn? Ich wil] nach Brooklyn 
ahren. 


ang gehe, 
am Ende der Strasse? 


» Mein Herr, aber der Park 
wenn Sie nicht diese Strasse 


3. Italian 


Dialogues of Everyday Life 


Gioco 
Giuseppe: Che caldo} 
nrico: 1, davvero, 
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Ui arrive, Au 





ABLE 
Giuseppe: 5 aceréa? 2391 C, I. Lists or THE Most Surr 
nee a oe Piace Bloca = | cuando uno me come SONGS IN THE FOREIGN 
vad obi a re urio 
Enrico; Mi Jor | ba ay ae ladra muy de ancho?’ LANGUAGES 

ae | al te i ma Prefetisey gi at lleva un i. om que usted le conoce 

2 e ‘ alt i. are 

pinse bbe: "Ol giocare un .» si, an SD bnde esté? aig. ¢ |. French 

“nrico: 1 dispiace to un 4. ee muy 2 i, No lo he visto. ) 

¢ j 2ppy § ‘ p no se. ; a acques 

PY fan i Pasquale Noi Biochisy 7 a, le of the use of a dr ama ba etre planter les choux? 

Giuseppe: Oh i Me fo ih ‘ b, Example 0 (The sore may first a Au clair de la lune 

if Ci a “ "Se qualche Biorng dote. = in, Marie 

verrai a 810care : 1 d anec x. 4. Trempe ton pain, 

Enrico: - . Quando, domani? > a Id in English by the teacher.) _ $. Il était un’ ag : 
Giuseppe: Si, verso Ie quattro, . be to es Auprés de ma blonde 

nrico: , domani dunque, ; Un Mendigo muy listo — aid 7. Le petit navire 
Giuseppe: Aativedeedt Mendigo: Una limosna, sefora; déme opr : ake ont d’Avignon 

; 4 scommessa - : ; : 

Merete. <i * _ limosna. is poules 

Alberto: Vuo} Scommettere un gelato che 4 _— , os centavos. 10. Les trois po ne 

, 1°) faccio dire “nero”? } | Seiora: Pero ayer le di cinco ce ’ 11. En passant par la Lo 
Benito:  Aecettata. a ’ éQué hizo con ellos? 
Alberto: Di che colore é il cielo? 


ue h s’en va-t-en guerre 
Mendigo: Primero me compré un traje nuevo. 12. Malbroug 


° & és + .« oF. os! 13. 


Alberto: Di che colore & la neve? 


14. Plantons la vigne 
~~ is 
) srg Tee ge aes . Mendigo: Si, sefiora. Luego me compré un 15. Marche satan 
Benito: -La neve ¢ ri et di questa Fy _ coche Ford, todo nuevo. cate ‘Normandie 
Alberto: Di ‘che colore’ é _tetto Seiora: iy qué hizo usted despu es? 17. ale 
Benito: ~ 1 Bs rosso. tLONsqq Ama Mendigo: Fui enmi coche a un restorin del 18. 
enito: : 


i1 2 
Alberto: Di che colore é il carbone? 
Benito: Non mi ci pigli. odie 
Alberto: Non importa.. Che “oe 
| bandiera italiana? 


lez-moi d’amour 
* Becarelle (Tales of = 
21. Soldiers’ Chorus 
22. Toreador (Carmen 


Campo a comer. Pero todo eso me 
costé6 dinero, sehora, y otra vez 
tengo que pedir en la calle. Una 


Osna, sefora, déme una limosna. 
Seiiorg; 
Rosso, bianco é verde. . 


) -> (Samson et 
. Habanera (Carmen oix (San 
dire eetde | Aqui tiene usted un ae — ak Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta ¥ 
Benito: s farti di . vez tendras que omitir la comi ' Dalila) . Selections 
Alberto: Sono rage oe di non dis én el campo. Conténtese usted con 25. Cloches de Serimpeak version) 
Benito: » Ma it J F yi? una comida en casa. 26. Volga Boat Song by 
sett Ora Pha ldetto Dy. ibliogra 
Alberto: agai alles il gelato To show how such a dialogue may Bibli a Weker- 
ra ne. og Tn . ° 
Benito: Va | a gays ae Sven a different ending (possibly “Chants et ronds | 
4 Spanish a Dae Uggested in English by the pupils), lin. ss C. Heath 
hs > of a diff ° ms de France ; D. 
» Dialogue ® “tetent version of the above is here “Chants de 
‘a. Example of a Life Jb Taw wn, and Company. Doubleday, 
Everyday Lite jj 


*Chantons un ape 


Company: ‘ 
Or ats de France”, Thrift Press, 


Un Mendigo muy listo 
Mendie,. 


. o ed 
Una limosna, sefiora, déme ust 
Sein Una limosna, 4s 
abe {OGG cciesen qsexa: <eces cea an (Rgeae NY. 
Yen hombre. Y qué va us a nae i 
Cer con ellos? ee. ee » 2. Germ 
e Pues Sefiora F rimerc at - mm ae 1 ‘ ing 
Un traje nuevo, luego er 
f ae 7) pe pone yy ‘Sed a pa 
A i* Ford, ‘y Cc SPU es I . m 
on an, ath oe 
z at b. 8c} ¥ r ed campo * 
, Sei, a: 1 Si sihey : - 


EL Perro perdido.» ofl 
aa 
4 ee 
—Buenos dias, Juan. Cbni0 esth ae i, 
—Buenos dias, gone , 460 hay 
—__R: ° $s. Sag, ¥ 16 ie 
, ie bien, muchss gran ar so 
nuevo? + perro se, Ba Pole 
—Pues, mire usted. Mi po lama, FS 
—1Qué listimal gCémo # | ae 
—Se llama Tofiito. © ifthe : | 


ty 


























; z ¥ .™ 2 ¢Y Y a hacer puue ‘uy j sei Va. c , ’ =. oo ico . IO nt , 
‘ “tt im _—) Ce! al 6m eéeine &: 7 ‘ 
—}Ah! ¢Es pequefio? f ej | 6 o.* P ~.3 Centay 0s 7 En r ce 1. me , 
—Si, bastante poe L aags0e © Met tate ° 
—2Es blanco y negro cay carifi . str 
—Si, blanco y negro, y | 





—¢Corre y salta mucho? 
“91, €s muy activo. 
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8. Die Lorelei 


9. Alle Végel sind schon d 
a 
= en der Topf aber nun ein Loch hat 
> Wenn die Soldaten durch die Stad 
4 Aa dein steht im Wald. 
13. Ich ging im Walde 10'ftir mich hin 
And others. 


All thes 
short, ‘ tis — 


containing only a few stanzas. 


It is not necessary to teach and 
learn Cvery stanza of every song. 


The learning of a song should not 
be a “school task,” but something to 
be done with Pleasure and “for fun.” 


It is well to keep in mind a wise 
word of Schiller: “Ny da ist der 
Mensch ganz Mensc » WO er spielt.” 
That also applies to such activities as 
singing. 


Bibliog Ta phy 


The best known American collec- 
tion of German songs is the “Deutsches 
Liederbuch,” published by D. C. Heath 
and Company. This book is really in- 
tended for college students ; hence, 
Certain songs are beyond the scope of 
our aim in teaching German songs. 


Simple songs of the folkson 
(also the “Kinderlieder”) are to be 
preferred. Songs which require a 
great deal of explanation are to be 
avoided. There are more than enough 
songs which meet our requi 


& type 


. ¢ structure, 
likewise, should be of a 
Do not try to take up 


ch songs may be used 
for reproduction on a phonograph, if 


simple nature. 
art songs. Su 
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© Gramophone Shop, 18 pt 
scat, Carries ‘man ages th 
nib Of German art songs oe 
of “Kinderlieder” ; Vs eae album 


Dialect songs should be avoided: at 
least they should be used spatioghy 
Also, songs of the “popular”. Or 
“Schlager” type had best be scrutinized 
carefully before Presenting them to 


classes. Just because a song happens , 


to be German does not necessarily 
mean that it is suitable for use in a 
German classroom. 


Among the best German collections 
may be mentioned “Die Lieder des 
Zupfgeigenhansl,” edited by Salzmaon 


and published by Hofmeister, Leipzig: 


; an (tW0 
Another charming collection e 


volumes) is ‘Unser Liederbucby © f 
by Merck and Volbach and pu 
by Schott, Mainz. 4 


0 
Peters and Breit i 


In the edition, ae 
and Hiartel, there are alse #2 e orld 
good collections, above 3° “ ai 50" 
famous Erk, “Deutscher li axhavst 
which contains a truly # ‘5 tht 
treasure of German songs * <s | 
source of most other collect ive 
books are not excessively | ag $108 
Most of them can be obt? + agp ane 
local music dealers; * 
Schirmer, Associated Must¢ © 
Carl Fischer, and others: .°'’ 


yns 
r Py ° 9 ‘ 
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22, 
re 
24, 
25. L 
26. 
27, E 


29, 
30, 


; Neapolitan Songs Everyone Loves,” 


“Lang, Inc. 
York § ag » 1595 Broadway, New 


“Songs of Italy,” edited by Eduardo 


1 
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3. Italian 


Fra Martino Campanaro 
Cincirinella 

O Teresina 

Vieni sul mare 


Grillo grillino 


1] bambin 1’@ della mamma 


 Piuriuri, ti voglio posar 

_ Un mazzolin di fiori 

. Sul cappello (Canzone Alpina) 

. La rondinella 

. B tanto che cammino 

. La barchetta 

. Dammi un ricciolo dei capelli 

. Ciribiribin (Victor-1262) 

. Torna a Sorrento 

. Funiculi Funicula (Victor-1064, 20080) 
- Santa Lucia (Victor-1204, 1263, 20080) 
. La Spagnola - (Victor-3 5884) 

- Dove sei stato, mio bell’alpino 

- La violetta “~~ 

- La donna e mobile (Rigoletto) (Victor- 


1099, 1208, 20801) 
Parigi o cara (La Traviata) 


Celeste Aida (Victor-6595, 20522, 20801) 


Lo spazzacammino 
2 cuoca 
L’addio del volontario 
Vviva Venezia 
a rivista al corredo 
Le campane dj San Guisto 
© di Garibaldi (Victor-V-12167) 


Bibliogra phy 


"20, G, Schirmer, New York. 


te 


. ~42Zoncine Italiane,” edited by 
Libreria dello 


Wseppe — Fanciulli. 


‘ato, Roma 


a anzoniere nazionale,” edited by 
chill Schinelli. Libreria dello Stato. 
talian Songs,” Benelli and Sam- 


th * 
“tino. (In preparation. ) 


“Grilli Canterini,” edited by Gina 


*Zani, Luigi Pampaloni, Firenze. 
‘Cantilene Popolari dei Bimbi 


me 


d’- 


Italia,” edited by Elisabetta Oddone. 
Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, Ber- 
gamo. 

Sandro Benelli has edited a number 
of songs for II Giornalino. 


4. Spanish 


(V—Victor; C—Columbia; Br.—Brunswick; 


I 


2. 


3. 


oN NA 


12. 


13. 


14. 
16. Rosalinda (V-1299) 
. Rosalinda (V- ‘ 
17. Ay mama Inés (C-3201X). (SA) 
18. 

SA 

nan (El Eco, December 1, 1935). 
Clavelitos a. 
] las estrellas. 
a are (C-4174; Br.-41421). (S) 
’ Princesita (V-6667). 


S—Spanish; SA—Spanish-American) 

La cucuracha (with suitable words). EJ 
Eco, February 1, 1935. (SA) 

Estrellita (C-4117; C-3232X; V-1440; V- 
4040)... (S) 

La golondrina (C-2103X; V-1141; El 
Eco, May 1, 1935; Wilkins, Segundos 
Pasos). (SA) 


- La paloma (V-37114; V-1141; V-1338; 


C-2103X; C-6903M; Br.-41439; Segun- 
dos Pasos). (SA) 


. jAy, Ay, Ay! (C-3836; C-8932M; C- 


122M; V-6601; V-6392). (SA) 


. Valencia (V-1717; C-2407X). (S) 
. Cielito lindo (C-3824; V-1195). (SA) 
. Amapola (C-2102X; C-2255X; V-1717; 


Segundos Pasos). (SA) 


% 


. Siboney (C-3202X). (SA) 


10. 
. Alla en el rancho grande (C-2555X; V- 


Serenata de Pierrot. (SA). 


81236; Br.-40203). (SA) 

Mi viejo amor (C-2056X; V-1299; V- 
37112). (SA) 

EI relicario (C-3479; C-3852; Br.-41439). 
(S) 

La violetera (C-3323; V-1348). (S) 

El manisero (C-2965X; V-46401). (SA) 


Las mafianitas (C-2570X; V-79062). 


A la orilla de un palomar. (S) 


* Oujéreme mucho (V-1181). (SA) 
; aa (V-30814). (SA) 

" Jurame (C-3246X; V-4228). (SA) 
° Carmen, Carmela (C-438). (SA) 
” fa borrachita (C-2552X). (SA) 


gDonde estas, corazon? V-1535; V-4222), 


SA 
KF » sol (C-2636X). (S) 
* ‘Aquellos ojos ‘verdes (V-4222; V-30186). 


(SA) 
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33. Spe sith (V-30078). 
m 
reg ach, uchachos (C-2993x), 
- La perjura (C-1915M 
| : &® 
4s ae *. Be raparrita. aye 
. n dec 
eas uba (C 
9. A la luz de la luna 
C-3 
40. A Cuba (V-1153). wae we) 
to (C-3316X), SA 
42. Arroz con leche Peszse (S) 
; Camisa de la Lola. (S) 
44. Olé ribering. (S) 
45. No le daba el sol. (S) 
1 tu, ni tu, nit 
47. El burro. (S) ae 
= = cordones, (S) 
- Jota de los intos, 
- Tarde de an “S) " 


(SA) 
(SA) 


Bibliogra phy 


“Sing Something Simple”, by W. K. 


Jones, His pania 
“Songs for Spanish Clubs” 

Dabney, Hispania, IX, May, 1926. 
“Popular American Songs in Spanish” 
by Hyman Alpern, Hispania, XII, 
March, 1930. 
nedomnis espanol”, by M. D. Ofte, 
Tg Company, Brat- 
“Cuarenta Canciones espaiiolas”, by 
Eduardo M. Torner, Biblioteca Liter- 

; aria de] Estudiante, Madrid. 

Spanish-American Folk Songs”, by 
ray Hague, American Folklore 
tety. Agents: G, R. Stechert and 


Compan 31 Ea 
Y» st 10t 
York City. h Street, New 


“Mexican Folkways”, Vol. VI, No. 1 
1930, A Pattado Postal 1994, 


pe Para nifios”’, by Monserrate 
“a eliz, D. c. Heath and Company, 
*ntos populares”, by Allena Luce 
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uban Love Song). 


» XV, October, 1932. 
» by Lucy 


im Burdett and 
ancj m 
ii €sPaiiolas” b Pany, 
Offre, Instituto d Onis a 
Columbia Un; ag 


ica”. edited § 
Clayton F, ¢s 
and New York, 1935 
“La cancion tradicio 
Eduardo M. Torner, 4 chapter in 
Vol. II of the three-volume work 


entitled Folklore ¥ costimbres de 


Espanta. Casa editorial Alberto Mar- 

__ tin, Consejo de Ciento 140-142 Bar: 
celona, 1931. Probably the best and 

. Most complete discussion ‘of the 
topic that can be found. .. | 
One shop where Spanish and Spanish- 
American sheet music, and: phoa0- 


graph records may be bought: CG 4 


tellanos - Molina Corporation, 4 


West 116th Street, New York City: 


ys close: 
"a. un 
ces, 


Since folklore songs are always, 
ly associated in Spanish-speaking 
tries with popular or traditional 04 
it is suggested that teacher serie rioh 
co-operation of the health ore ‘ne 


e 2 i u a 
department in teaching to P ‘i d gnces 


; C 
terested, simpler phases of su C4; 
° gmac st 
as the jota, jarabe tapatio, 
and the like. it 


‘ 
ev 4 
re dal 
«{ {i 
ev 


E. Cultural Material a 


e ‘ jn 
Suggested types of projects | ae). 


dition to those outlined 12 vied by 


dev. 

Others may, of course, be’¢ | 
the teacher. p RL Ae 
1. Famous castles of 


churches: : 


nmmy Co... Chicago 


nal espafiola”, by | 





}. 


ships, houses, or streets. 


amous fj 2 - 
Pane art objects in 
ys ee 


Museums (2, few, 
each). ron dain : 
‘A river—its history, romance an 


a legends. 


j. 
6. 
7. 
8, 
9. 


’ 


, 
. 


13, 


, , United States 
- Arts and crafts. ‘ 


: Modes of travel. 
+ Textiles. rm 


19, Holid ays 


A city—its life and traditions. 
Great men of the country. 
Picture-postcard trips. = * 
Mountains and forests. te 
Odd occupations. © ~~ 


- 


. Peculiar products and manufac- 


“tures. 


- Contributions to ‘science and in- 


vention. 


- Forms of government. *! 


‘History as told by postage stamps 
‘and coins, = 8 
Commercial relations’ with the 


Picturesque customs. 


and ways of observing 
em. - 


20, 


! 


2 Sports and amusements. 


Contributions of the foreign lan- 


5 - Buage to English. 
aa Taces of the foreign civilization 
23. ‘0 the United States. 


.,  8te the foreign language is 


Spoken. ' ete 


f coe Pr 
“Can! Pritt - 
Snch, Project on a Picturesque 
Custom 


it Les Feux | de la Saint-] can. 


3) 
‘ 


ri the: night when. twilight = 
aw "-'tes Tint ck &* 


ate: The ‘night of the 24th - 


. i date the 
P bay! alr Most meet, : On this dat 
he So Asia . hae »4 


Gauls celebrated the feast of renewal 
or of the earth made young again. Also 
on this day the Druids took a census 
of all the children born during the 
years. The Druids lighted fires on all 
the heights in the evening. sh. 

In many parts of France - bonfires 
are still lighted on this night, but now 
they are called the ‘Fires of the Feast 
of Saint John.” : 

The celebration is carried out as fol- 
lows: ' HOT 

A large pile of wood is piled up on 
the village square. The village priest, 
quite often, lights the fire himself. 
Around the fire the young men and 
women dance. Children shoot off fire- 
crackers. ‘The women hum a tune. 
Occasionally the village fiddler fur- 
nishes music for the dance. 

When the fire dies down a young 
man takes the young lady of his choice 
by the hand and, together, they jump 
over the embers. In this way they an- 
‘nounce their engagement. 

Pupil Activity 

One group of pupils may be asked = 
bring in and relate to the class stories 
of the Druids. 

‘A pupil of scientific bent may ex- 
plain why the twilight lasts so long on 
this date in France. 


The celebration may be dramatized. 

If the class wishes to place the scene 

‘of the celebration in Brittany, it would 

be well to have them study the cos- 

“tumes of the province. Certain mem- 

“bers of the class may be asked to make 
‘simple costumes. 
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Fiske: “Discoy 
f ay) 
1, 417-446,” © America”, Vol 


Payne, E. J +4 “His . 
3 tory of 
World Called Farag the N 


Sherwood and Mantz: 
Cathay”, | 
Channing: “Histo 
States”, Vol. 1. 
Walsh, J. j.: 

to Italy”, 
Schiavo, G.: “Tetalians in America Be- 
fore the Civil War”. Vigo Press, 
The various voyages are indicated 
on outline maps, ? 
The result of the study may be in- 
Corporated in a book written by the 
class. Certain ex . ass 
different pupils, 


Cw 


“The Read is 
ry of the United 


ee e efe a | 
What Civilization Owes 


plorers are assigned to 
who write up the ac- 
count of each person’s life and activi- 
ties. These are the reporters. Another 
group edits the reports for content 
and English. An art committee takes 
care of the “make-up” and the col- 
lection of pictures and maps to be in- 
serted. A typewriting committee gives 
the reports their final form, The final 
result is a book: “Italian Explorers.” 


Reading passages may also be intro- 
duced, such as: Giovanni da Verraz- 
zano esploro la costa dell’America del 
“Nord. Egli arrivo a un’isola chiamata 
‘dagli indigeni nel loro linguaggio: 
Manhattan. Era la terra sulla quale 
doveva poi sorgere Nuova York, una 
delle piu grandi metropoli del mondo. 
Il Verrazzano fu il primo europeo ad 
“@ffivarci. Oggi ci sono un milione d’- 
Italiani 2 Nuova York. 
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Motivation: 
For girls: 


“Assume that th eh, 
have to © tls wil 


~~ ©Atertain for dinner The 
question arises as to what: would he 
xj “T Breractive Tralian dish to serv 
For boys: . Emphasize the European 
idea that a man knows just as much 
about food as @ woman. Very often 
he is a very good cook, and why not? 
>’ Are not the world’s best cooks men? 
> Besides, some day these boys may be 
- entertaining in an Italian restaurant. 
Wouldn’t it be valuable to know 
about the different dishes? 
Teacher preparation: Make sure 
have samples of the different Th 
of macaroni and, if Pee a 
ple can of Italian extra Mr ct) 
Italian type tomato, ay 
You start by skin , of 
the outstanding ae - cron 
course, the answer Wi? © , 
You! might mention the ; 
planation of ‘the derivation f doug? 


; form %" od 
* 99 n this new 
roni.” Whe some on€ 


The 


¢ 


was first used in Italy; sa 
whether it was dear. (¢4707" 


oni! 7, #1 5 
_swer was “caro! ma cat give 


ked 1°. 
The students might be 4 repasité 


their favorite recipe = - a 
macaroni. Others might : “vay 
kind they prefer. Here *: 








he names would be quite instructive. 
pm hetti, vermicelli, fettuccine and 
sl of others afford good vocabulary 
study. In addition, the use of the 
suffix “ino” and “ono” might be taken 
up. 

The tomatoes used afford another 


‘item of discussion. What are the dif- 


ferences between the usual type to- 
mato and the Italian type. Explain to 
the students that the reason the Italian 
type is not grown to any great extent 
here is that it takes a great deal of 
care. You have here a fundamental 
difference between farming in America 
and farming in Europe. 

The cheese used may be another 
Point to discuss. Ask them for their 
Preferences, They probably won’t know 
the differences, Tell them about Par- 
ani Romano and Reggiano cheese. 
“S * them hae the reason Italian 
Segue Gio bars America is on 

‘hn e labor costs. Here the 
eae May go off on a tangent 

in other kinds of 
rgonzola, 

"OVolone. 
Maj 


cheese such 
Bel Paese, Mozzarella, 
in j Develop this topic as a 
they ks ustty of Italy. Ask them if 
toz2g> W what “Mozzarella in car- 
al ss At this point you might 
0 take up “pizza.” 
the ns Students might be asked about 
ent "Y Macaroni is prepared in differ- 
the ‘S<tions of Italy. Tell them about 
Ma tld famous “fettucine alla ro- 
U tn at Alfredo’s in Rome. Take 
thoug eratelle alla bolognese.” a 
“macaroni con le vongole 


popular in Naples. Tie up the fisher- 
man songs of Naples with “vongole.” 

After a while you might explain the 
ideaxthat macaroni is not the main 
dish in all cities. Do they know of 
other dishes? Milano has its Minestrone 
and its Risotto. At this point it might 
be interesting to mention that Thomas 
Jefferson smuggled two pounds of rice 
into America when he visited Italy. 
Ravioli, made with meat or with 
spinach, is a delicacy of Northern 
Italy. Gnocchi are really Genovese but 
Rome gets all the credit. Venice has 
its risi e isi (rice and green peas). 
Bologna has its tortellini also. 

From now on, it might be well to 
ask them what is the common basic 
element in macaroni, ravioli, tortellini. 
Wheat. Students will understand why 
Italy needs so much wheat. It grows 
some and has to buy some from other 
countries. Js America one of these 
countries? Can Italy or any other 
country keep on paying in money? 
Bring in a very elementary discussion 
of foreign trade. Italy seeks to bal- 
ance the wheat it buys from the 
United States by the oranges and 
lemons it may sell to us. When the 
California producers of oranges and 
lemons cause the Government to put 
up a high tariff wall, Italy cannot buy 
the ‘wheat. The students will prob- 
ably be able to understand why Italy 
seeks to be self-sufficient in wheat. 
Explain the stories of the new wheat 
fields in the Roman swamps. Ask them 
why the Government in Italy should 
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want to increase the consumption of 
potatoes, ! 

If the proper enthusiasm and inter- 
est are aroused, this project can have 
very practical results. Give as a dic- 
tation exercise a recipe for making 
“maccheroni alla ’ parmigiana” or 
“risotto alla milanese.” - Boys will be 
just as interested in this as the girls, 
especially, if you tell them that this 

is a “real man’s dish.” 
Induce them to have their mothers 

Prepare the dish and tell them to re- 

port back the next day. It might even 


sity for certs; : . 
rtain fore; panic Museum or the Metro- 


politan Museum to see paint- 
ings in which the mantilla 
is shown. | 


4, A series of postcard pictures 
may be shown with a pro- 
jector to accompany the talk; 
also reproductions of fine 
paintings in which women 
wear mantillas; also posters. 

5, Portions of travelogue films 
having similar views may be 
shown when available. 

6. Pupils prepare in scrap-books 
a section on the mantilla with 
original. drawings by those 
who can make them.and with 
illustrations cl ip ped from 


, 7 80 lan 
1S Outline Presents 4 cuniee 
sub. 
in 


jects which may be develo 
or less detai] according ie ae 
tions that present themsely ia 
Au enTAW. - Ry amy 
4. Spanish. ostume Project 

The topic for a costume project (la ! 
mantilla, el traje de luces, or a eos. 
tume typical of a region in Spain or 
Spanish America) may have been en. 
countered in the reading text, or the 
teacher may introduce the subject, or 
it may be that a pupil has brought to 









An associated project that might 
well be done in sequence to the man- 
tilla would be one on mantones or 
“Spanish shawls,” a topic that may be 
treated in similar fashion. Or the 
peasant costumes of the different 
regions of Spain or different countries 
of Spanish America. 


Bibliography 
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be possible to have a little oral. or 
written discussion on the reaction of 
the family to the new dish. Discuss 
where the various ingredients can’ be 
purchased in the neighborhood. In 
the lesson, various expressions such as, 
~“al dente,” “ben cotti,” and similar 
expressions can be introduced. 

The opportunity for language learn- 


ing is plentiful. The motivation, for wear them in the cust? they or their friends may East 55th Street, ee — ra 
instance, for the dictation of the recipe fashion. 0 er cas fi aa “Fiestas y epscumiies ; = ina : ae 
is a very natural one. The discussion 3. The teacher talks briefly vos) * *upils may make puppets and D.C. Heath and Comp 

ee fess the women puppets in 42-44: 


on the next day can be made into a 
live and meaningful conversation even 
for those whose families have not co- 
Operated, If successfully carried out, a 
lesson of this type will open up a new 
vista to the student: that of making 
him sensitive to the contribution of 
another nation in the matter of food. 
His school work will be definitely tieq 
up with real life activities. The lan- 


Buage work occasioned will be brought | 


out without any formal procedure and 
students will begin to see the neces- 
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class a newspaper or magazine picture 


of the article of dress. Take the man- 


- tilla as an example. 


a. La mantilla. 


1. The teacher shows a photo of | 


a woman wearing 2 maf 


2... Or brings to class 2 mantis ‘ 


and the accompanying ™ 
comb (peineta) and has a 


the mantilla; , the: oasis 7 


0. A 


festal headgear viet: oo | 


women; its hee 
festal occasions” ( ee nal 


‘ + ro ai 
toros, ferias» Pp ses 8" 


dancers and singers) jp 
: ufacture by roe wa. of 
7 its fabrications 


ir tO ° 
dressing the hair che Wi je 


peineta de careyi ” — icgs 





Iai “ssf 
draping the manila illo 4 


black | or white = 
mantillas de blondas: 





che 
se 


bi 


newspapers. _ 


7. Pupils may dress dolls with 
» the mantilla. 
8. Pupils may make mantillas 
from cheap material, such as 
Denison _ paper, Woolworth 


lace, and so forth. 


9. Pupils collect and bring for 
exhibition mantillas which 


Mantillas, These puppets may Pictures of Spa 
used in connection with 


Spanish songs. 


* Girl pupils may don mantillas 


of different designs and ap- 
Pear before the class... This 
Would. afford a good oppor- 
tunity for them to sing one of 
the Spanish songs they have 
learned. 


12. The teacher may accompany 


Pupils on.a trip,,to the Fis. 


Additional Bibliography on Spanish 


Jilustration, March 24, 1923,  Spe- 
cial number showing colored illus-: 
trations of Spanish Folk Dress. 






“Como Ilevan Ia mantilla las espamiolas 
.. «y las argentinas”. E/ Eco, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1935. | 

“E] traje regional”, by Isabel de Palen- 
cia, Voluntad, Madrid, 1926, pages 

21-23. Or the English version of the 

‘same. Ha “agen” 
“Regional Costumes of Spain”, pub- 

lished by William Helburn, Inc., 15 


nish costumes may be 
secured from Repertori Iconografic 
d’Espanya Arxir “Mass”, Rosell’e 
277, Barcelona; 2 pesetas each, 


Costumes 


In the New York Public Library, 
42nd Street, Room 313 
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“Costumes of Al] Nations” 
1913, ’ 


“History of Feminine Costume of the 
World”, P. 1. de Giofferrj, 2 Vols., 
1926: Spain-Italy, color. 

“Folk Costume Book”, F, H. Haire. 
Color, 1926. 

“Women of All Nations”, T. A. Joyce 
and N. W. Thomas. 1908, Vol. 2. 
“Regional Costumes of Spain” 4, Isabel 

de Palencia, 1926. 

“Geschichte des Kostiims”, Adolf Ros- 
enberg, 5 vols, (Folk Costumes) . 
“Spain of the Spanish”, L, Vy. Wardell, 

1909. 


“Northern Spain”, E, T. Wigram, 
1906. | 


, 123 plates, 


In thé Library of the Metropolitan 
Museum 


“Spanien, Geschichte, Kultur, Kunst”, 
Max y, Boehn, 505 illustrations, Ber- 
lin, 1924, 

“The Regional Costumes of Spain”, 
Isabel de Palencia, 


“Co 
m i i . 
Pendio de idumentarja espafiola”, 


; Dona A. L. Salmerén, Madrid, 1915. 
Costumbres religiosas”, Valerio Serra 
Y Boldu (In Folklore y Costumbres 


de Espana, 1933, vy 
> ol, 3 H B 
1931. arcelona, 


In the Photograph Room of the 
Metropolitan Museum 
Collection of 


Photographs of portra; 
by Zuloaga a 
tumes, 


- Authentic Spanish COs. 


Most useful are th 


€ portraits 
following: Of the 
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Miss Margaret 
Mrs, William a 
( Mantilla) , 
Mrs. Julia Hoyt, 
Mrs. John W. Garrett. 
La Baronne de Fouguier, 
La Duquesa de Alba, 
Angustias Ia gitana 
tilla, — 
Angustias Ia Bitana in yellow and 
black. Ge 


andolph Heats 


in white man. 


Juan Belmonte in black (bull 


fighter), ih 
Juan Belmonte in silver, Ae 
Juan Belmonte in ‘gold. 


“igs 
> 


2 h 7 hd ft eign’ - 


Material available in the. Museum of — 


the Hispanic Society, 156th Strect 
and Broadway +> \ 


{Tf 
entioned above | 
Books: Some of those ri! : 


and ae ye 
“Tipos y Trajes de ' Espan ; a 
‘Ortiz Echagiie,'Madrid, 
» clear photo 
80 pp. of large, clear F 
graphs (titles int ee : 
guages). 
Photograph Collection: __. 
Collection of large photogt#P oe . 
Exhibition of photographs. fold 
tumes of Spain”, & sie os of 
ing frames showing e waje BE 
the ‘“Exposicion del : Copits 
gional, Madrid, 1925+, from Sf 
these may be obtaine f 4d 
Don J. Ruiz Vernact’s: [f: 2a 
San Jeronimo, Madrid, OF ces 
File of photographs by pro" 


cen and examined by schoo 





ye 
The books and photogtP 1 child i 





even 
ey are i 
nes and trace pictures. The 
ske 


Museum will supply the necessary ma- 
rerials if the pupils do not have them, 
The Museum is open daily from 10:00- 


3:30 and Sundays from 1:00 to-§:00.., ‘ 
The Library is open Tuesdays through : 
Saturday each week from 1:00 to 3:30. 


Paintings: Bae Paice 
The Museum contains numerous fine 
paintings and drawings. Particu- 
larly useful for the study of re- 
gional costumes are the beautiful 
large murals by Sorolla y Bas- 
tida, in a special room, showing 
natives of Sevilla, Elche, Valen- 
cia, Catalufia, Aragén, Navarra, 
Castilla, Guipuzcoa, Galicia, Aya- 
monte, Extremadura, Sevilla and 


Andalucia, The one on Castilla 
is the largest, 


Materjg} which may be obtained from 
the Hisbanic Society 
Extremadura: 
Festiva] D 
Caceres”, 
tographs 
n back. 
d cents. 


Pain: Costume Details: ‘Women’s 


Costume: ‘Women’s 
fess at Montehermoso, 
10 illustrations from pho- 
with brief explanatory text 
7% x SY, in an envelope, 


fure”, 10 illustrations as above, 
“ents. (Both of these are beauti- 
ul Sets, ) 
Olders. 


7% x $%, with: about a 

*zen Photographs each and a brief 

wn itive text, Titles as follows: 
edding Costume, La Alberca; 
Salamanca”, 


permitted to make. 


“Men’s Capes and Cloaks, La Al- 
berca, Salamanca”, 


“Choricero Costume, Candelario, 


Salamanca”, 
“Women’s Coiffure, Candelario, 
_ Salamanca”. 7 


“Women’s Dress for Church, Can- 
delario, Salamanca”. 


“Jewelry, Brazaleras, La Alberca, 
Salamanca”, 20 illustrations, each 
5 cents. 
(All these are neat and clear) 


“Costume of Candelario, Salaman- 
ca”. Portfolio containing mono- 
graph, map and six beautiful 
colored plates, 10 x 12; set, $1.50. 

Reproductions of famous Spanish 
portraits: Fine brown half-tones, 

7 x 10; over 100 in the collection, 
each 1 cent. 

Numerous postcard reproductions of 

_ famous Spanish paintings. 


Material available in the Brooklyn 
Museum 


Similar to what is found in the Met- 
tropolitan Museum, together with a 
fine collection of costumes (in charge 
of Mr. Sweet). Collection of photo- 
graphs in the Library. 

HymMeEN ALPERN, 
FREDERICK BETZ, 
HELEN B. Coutins, 
CoitMAN D. FRANK. 
THEODORE HUuEBENER, 
Max LIEBERMAN, 
ANNA H, Lippert, 
BeaTtricE S. McGr, 
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Epwarp O, PERRy, 
_ Epwarp O. Prrry, 
SAMUEL’ Rakowrrz, 
PETER SAMMARTINO, 


THE PLACE OF THE ADMINISTR ATI 
PLACE ATIVE 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING Cc 


PROPERLY to understand the sub- 
ject which this committee was 
asked to investigate, it is necessary to 
remember that in scarcely any two 
schools are the functions performed by 
the administrative assistants precisely 
the same. Yet in a broader sense, he 
must bring into a relationship that ap- 
Proximates perfect balance four fac- 
tors,—the pupils, the f aculty, the cur- 
riculum, and the physical equipment. 
Upon the degree of perfection attained 
in these arrangements depends the de- 
Bree of success with which the work 
of the school may be carried on. For 
while: assignments vary inthe differ- 


ent schools and tasks personally per- 


formed in some schools are assigned to 
subordinates in others, yet the re- 

sponsibility for effective functioning of 
the school as a unit is essentially that 
of the administrative assistant. 

It is a far Cry fro 
schools of a bygone er 
city high schools of the present da 
Growing by leaps and bounds and with 
registers reaching from 1,070 to 11. 
350, with a median of some 5,500 mies 

an average register of some 5,600 * 

Present problems in organi ane 

administration calling for 


m the simple 


Zation and 
the Most 
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ASSISTANT jy, 
ONDITIONS 


careful Correlation of the various Ar | 


‘Ments that 80 to make up the school 


body in order to bring about smooth- | 
ly functioning operation with’ maxi- 
mum individual attention for the pupil, 
‘In “organizing the school; in ‘itself 3 
“vast unit,°and in ordering its internal 
‘arrangements to conform’ with the 
‘rules and: regulations of the Board of 
Education, the State Education De- 
: partment, and the requirements of 
higher education and the commer 
world, the principal ‘is supplied with 4 
corps of assistants or lieutenants ¥" 
task it is to coordinate and arrang° 
vatious elements of ‘the wholes: ae 
first assistants are scholastic expe ‘ast @ 
the various fields of = a ; 
ment; the administrative 3 age of 
been constituted as an 4 sot hit is 
the principal to aid and ass of 
the administration and man® ose PO 
the school. He must’ hav? : Je iP 5 
sonal qualities w a ob } 
faithfully to carry into ef paint 
cies of his superior 2? ee 
harmonious relations ‘e vat 
but also among; the dep ne nr 
and the staff of teachers W'. t goer 
up the faculty. His educa je BP 


POST 15,27; 
fications must be high ia Pas 


_ 
rf 





', 








 Policie 


ya d 


aderstand and to” interpret the emergencies as they rise; and is far- 
: ? ms of the classroom and the si ghted enough to forsee the probable 
Ee ‘ in education. Confident and outcome of situations.’ "He is-a'con. 
darlle himself, he must be quick  servative progressive — willing to try 
o appreciate the accomplishments of the new where it has a reasonable 
others. He is fair, open-minded and raison-d’etre, rejecting or at least sus- 
tolerant. Humane, refraining from pending judgment upon fads until, by 
snap judgments, sociable but not too careful scrutiny, he is reasonably cer- 
familiar, he will beget confidence, his tain of their applicability in the econ- 
advice will be sought and his ear will omy of his school. | va 
be attuned to the pulse of the school, He has executive ability—he is able 
His trained powers of observation will to do things and to get things done— 
point out to him innumerable details promptly, quickly and accurately. He 
of organization, instruction and man- has ’an eye for details, and is neither 
agement. He is tactful, but courageous; overwhelmed nor depressed by them. 
with ability to point out a lapse ‘of He systematizes and routinizes his 
duty: without causing a lasting hurt, work, delegating some of it to qualified 
and a sense of humor to re-establish teachers or students, to each according 
“a; relations that may be strained. to his capacity. The programs of both 
7 ni be the voice with the smile teachers and pupils are organized to 
—a 7 give maximum spread within the day 
ct telations with the principal, and to provide suitable ae “pee 
* es ate assistant is the right for subject classes : bial i 
freely = His advice is sought and ments. He aenIcap A a ai. 
. ° 8!Ven, propositions are frankly far as possible, provides for them. 


' i and questions of policy de- The administrative assistant is clear- 

ned He is reliable and discreet. ing house and information bureau = 
lea loyal and cheerful codperation one} he stands at the ae he 
He “pon industry and intelligence. the school’s busy trafic oa i ‘a 
With assumes responsibility, with or flow. He must niin iam an 
act; on direction, not only for those orders that come to him : “ 
i, he must ameliorate or rectuly 


es direct] d hi a ° 
si y under his supervi : ome to him 
f lite as well for the general wel- causes of complaint that c —_ 
are & from pupil, teacher or parent. As it is 


0 the . . id ive : 

° See ne sctol., Hie" has, initiat he, with whom the outside world usu- 
y w 5 *. * * 

heeds and to formulate ne sri fie comes into contact wikia’ ths 


8; : t : 
he has resourcefulness to mee building, he must interpret the school 
for the stranger, ever ready with a 


Re : 
. Port of i i adopted at * ® . 8 
Reeti, ron caren med t’s Associa~ wel] of authoritative information, pa- 
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tient, forbearing, courteous, but firm, 


to doubtful Propositions, In this re- 
lation he builds esprit de corps for the 
school both with the public and with 
the pupils. Derelictions brought to his 
attention must be handled understand- 
ingly, the underlying cause must be 
sought, and pleasant relations re-estab- 
lished or just and Proper penalty im- 
He must be ready and know how to 
direct assemblies, to officiate at de- 


clamatory Contests, debates or com- 
mencement exercises, and to take an 
intelligent interest in a multiplicity of 
student activities. He must know how 
to direct a fire-drill, organize the office 
force, or Zive advice to Parents of 
Prospective students. 
- Withal he must ever be conscious of 
his chief duty, that of relieving the 
Principal of administrative detail; to 
enable the latter to inquire into the 
state of the school, to formulate poli- 
Cles and objectives, to guide and direct 
the teaching staff and to perform the 
many other duties incumbent upon 
im even despite this relief. 
while the administrative assistant en- 
deavors to the best of his ability, and 


Often in the face of awesome odds, so 
to organize his school 


to guarantee each Pupil his fai, op- 


Mentally, physi- 
to a worthwhile 
of our Republic. 
then, are at the 
Strative assistant 
y or indirectly, to 


What specific Means, 
disposal of the admini 
to enable him, direct] 
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Contribute t, 
teaching? 
these wil] be 


the esprit de Corps of the school body— | 
which is to a large degree responsible : 
for the Pupils’ attitudes and habits of 
work, | | | 
The administrative assistant’s efforts 
along the lines of discipline, social wel- I 
fare, scholarship, testing and gradation, 
and programming all combine oe 
up the conditions under which | 
pupil’s intellectual curiosity pa 7 
encouraged and his determination " — 
do his best established. i 
Of direct and pertinen ae) 
upon this work is the ee ae 
maintenance of statistical res¢ ae 
to the work of the students La 
above such data as oe oe 
ship summaries show. ie 
extent of such researc es an | 
termined by the reais “lu de com 
school, but will probably i90 
parative tables of ne such PUP a 
pupils, achievements 0 on sunt 
the end of their first t¢t oA gs fo8 : 
of distribution of finalist +e root 7 
school, tables of advan e 
retarded pupils, gradua a rf Che 4 
and other items having : “hooleienel 4 
ing on the work of rhe 
Studies serve not only 
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e* : Jee * 
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- > eee : 
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formation into which with the individual pupil. Clash of 
infor 


iti ideas of per- 
packground of can be fitted and as a personalities, mistaken owner - 
individual cases but also as direct sonal liberty, aversion “ - 
basis of or rious departmental subjects, repeated lateness or absence, 
e va 


“TI: infraction of 
evidence for 7s sing the work of unwillingness to work, 

. in discus 
chairmen 1n 


departments rules,—each is a se o re a 
: : epa . ‘ oO 
their respective CeP Id of programming portunity for character ia a a 
Perhaps in the field of p Careful and persistent inquiry w: 
the fundamental cause 
As ERE BEE ia of A path in one case, a kind 
ing. Among the of the ion; in 
_-wesaths a ie work may be word, in another, a eet aedaen . 
{ aspects oO ' tion oO 
fecomettectieiaess of the numberof a third, pr aspen will bring 
» ie * a restri 
hew entrants, transfers, discharges ae dA arcicn Ae Frequently scho- 
ind graduates; probable new ‘register eo inability or economic stress will 
for the entire school; assignment of la aled in such an interview, and 
pupils to annexes or main building; = . dhaafdtdneaiee assistant him- 
Arai npurvilabion iim ~ifha insufficient time to investigate 
each subject and number of classes se 2 details, the grade adviser, the 
needed; pupils’ Programs and teachers’ all os or the teacher in charge 
Programs. It is here that provision is psy Sik “ms be called upon for fol- 
made for special classes of gifted or of w ork in guidance and adjust- 
‘ubnormal Pupils, that special rooms low-up = ain and again a pupil 
Te assigned to accommodate the need ment. 48 the office for some minor 
of indiv: . ‘ , brought into 
dividual Pupils, that cripples’ pro- 


" W. intal t he 
infraction ill Cnty piel tha 
Cc : uld Te the sdo 
f if a p- 
nig the teachers are care ully asked if he wo 


; eral pro 
‘ is behavior as a senche’ Kk" 
ranged Ly ct admit the undesirability 


error of 
a course and see the 


2 > 
found the administrative assistants 
1s 
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MS are atranged to give minimum 
°Vement about the building. The 
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to provide alternation of 
‘ “S with Study, lunch, and free pa 
feds interspersed to afford restful of s 


wee 






or OE aR a bins ay 
ee : 
SEES er ie asaya 
iain eto eee ana 


Saat. ste 










ce ways. uipment ‘ if 
“aks, and individual preferences con- hi Alterations or changes _- Seti the at 
“dered 50 far as consistent with the facilities also come of the ad- | 
TOader Outlook of the general wel- oF — the duties ee 
fate °F the school and the exigencies PFov! assistant. Repal 
of 


ti Ne Tel seats, desks, 
os rds have a definite bearing 
sem i] comfort, and hence on the 

P ve the work done. Provision 


tirah © Program, thus ars a 
“ Conditions for good teaching 

th isciplinary matters coming bo D0: 
: “ministrative assistant Soft ae 

“unity ‘for *constructi 
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of adequate display Space, with bulle- 
tin boards in the rooms or in the halls, 
affords opportunity for supplementary 
instruction along visual lines and con- 
sequent enrichment of the subject mat- 
ter of the classroom. Through peri- 
odical reminders to the pupils, proper 
care and protection of school property 
——desks, seats, books, and so forth— 
and of personal. property must be in- 
stilled. Courtesy, too, requires regular 
stimulation, both through force of ex- 
ample and by reminders in form of 
posters. The desirability of cleanliness, 
is a trait that must be fostered. It is 
both of the building and of the person, 
the administrative assistant who fosters 
each of these virtues as a component 


Part of conditions conducive to good 
teaching, | *asareh 


We must remember, too, the other 
activities that play so large a Part in 
developing the Pupils’ habits and atti- 
tudes in social As a 
rule they are Carried on under the su- 
Pervision of the administrative assis- 


tant. As such would be included as- 
sembly Programs, 


environments. 


oy Arista, general or- 
Sanization, ©Xtra-curricular clubs and 
activities, publications 


“ee and service 
Organizations, 24 


In inter Preting the 


: school to the 
community, the admi 


Nistrative assis- 


KEEPING FACE—A PROFESSIONAL OBLIGAT 


PSHE Chinaman has 2 te 


Mark 
eran ession—"Keeping F able 


ace,”? He 
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F ; 
tant plays no 'NCOnsiderah} 
It is his office wh: 


Which Part, for 
5 gate, 


SCI Ves a 
all but h 
tis who 


way to the schoo] in 
routine matters. Hej 


dren’s Wor 
settle some discip] | 


discussions ensuin 
of family hopes 


the ‘active interest and support of the 


Parents in the work of the child, he | 


» WAO meets the 
® !nquire into the | 
K or ty 
mary problem, Th 

§ Cover a wide Tange 
and aspirations, ec. | 
nomic difficulties, and so forth, but if | 
from these Conversations he can enlig 


may feel that he has established an- | 


other condition essential to good work 
on the.part of the pupil. 


In short, in performing his duties | 


be . * @ er é 
organizer, statistician, welfare officer, 


. . at with 
disciplinarian, and liaison officer : 


inistrative 
the outside world, the admimist 


te con 
assistant does much to promo | 


 nprovemest 
ditions favorable to the ier, ets 


yolves 


of teaching, and while muc 
passes through his office 1" 
finite detail, he remembers 
the tallest structures are “oe 
vidual stones or girders, . . 
content to build up, im “ 
structure of the pupils aie contact 
education through eT ite fos 
and to provide adequaté ) 
better teaching. sons 
J. ALLISON 
Chairman of 


oN 





STEVEN” 


| : pth 
eater? 

will refuse to become } rn we 

Sreat deal.that seems ¢?: : 


} “ting myself y 


built of Pr 


| 


di 


. esterners, but let 
a TT eealen that ‘His 
es ; s been affronted, and he 
ais with that suppressed fury of 
suffused indignation, that renders his 
seeming placidity a force to be pire 
oned with. | 
Of course, this regard for “Face,” 
for convention, tradition, — custom, 
usage, prestige, and especially for the 
immediate overt appearance of things, 
has developed a rhythm of individual 
behavior that has a great many disad- 
vantages, judged from our standpoints. 
But I, for one, wish that more of us 
here had more of this Chinese regard 
for “Face.” And I especially wish 
more of us in the teaching profession 


had it. 


Now please don’t think that I am 
P as a personal moral- 
» OF as a delegated Critic, or as a 
*gruntled, fault-finding. sycophant. 
= Outburst or bit of fulmination on 
ii Lag has been. gathering force. for 

§ time and just had to come out. 


‘on ae unfortunately, (?) I be- 
'eferred 8roup often patronizingly 
Older . hy younger teachers as the 

Sneration! Perhaps—I celebrated 
ty-first birthday recently, my 
“Seventh year of marriage, and 
tac “ty-second year of accredited 


Siti "8 Service, An inescapable im- 
10 


Ist 


Wenty 


ka Of time's effect is bound to 
H to th "presses, and I am no exception 
e 


aye tule, and some of the impresses 


“1 a bit difficult to bear. 





I have always resented the “oppor- 
tunist interloper” in the ranks of the 
teaching profession who came in on a 
gambler’s chance, equipped with pov- 
erty-stricken resource, mental: and 
spiritual, and who ever after keeps 
apologizing for being in—threatening 
to change when the “big chance” 
comes, and deriding the honest efforts 
of honestly-intentioned colleagues who 
manfully try to keep themselves on 
an approximately decent, professional 
level. That type probably never knew 
what “Face” was and is certainly not 
adding to our “Face” in the eyes of the 


world, inside and outside of school. ° | 


I have always resented the new ap- 
pointee in any line of endeavor who 
starts out by scoffing at traditions, de- 
riding stands and standards, and pooh- 
poohing friendly induction. And I 
resent the type doubly when he at- 
tempts it in our own school. Perhaps. 
I’m old fashioned, maudlin, sentimen- 
tal! Good—I am! 


But I know that I am speaking for 


many another “Charter member” who 


values the contribution that must in- 
evitably result from the giving freely, 
generously, passionately of Rwiiky-008 
years of the best years of one’s life, 
and who burns up with perhaps a more 
viet and well-bred fire than I have, 
the spectacle furnished ever “ often 
b the thoughtless disregard for Face 
aa is so significant in the wing and 
unwitting attitudes of an appreciable 
number of teachers, old and young. 
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Please don’t misunderstand me! I’m 
not arguing for the “good old times.” 
nor for an unyielding conservation of 
convention abiding. What | am_plead- 
ing for is this—*These are no days, 
nail and outside of school, for ses 
dulging in any acts or attitudes, overt 
Or covert, that may hurt us profession- 
ally—may cause us to “Lose Face.” 

We are being attacked in many 
quarters as being one of the few, high- 
ly privileged and specially protected 
Sroups. Communities have become 
searchingly critical of our personal 
share of the total expense involved in 
. the costly business. of popular educa- 
tion. People are becoming very dubi- 
ous about the worth-whileness, of the 

whole, democratic, educational set-up 
and especially so of the whalsomencs 
of its product. People are arguing 
against the legitimacy of popular pro- 
vision at public cost for any education 

beyond the elementary school estate. 

hin have always been inclined to be 

efisive or condescending towards us 

48 a group.. Today, they have become 


hostile and any teacher or any group of 
teachers that avoidably arouses inimical 


Own future and welfare. 


And so Many th ‘ | 
done, and ds ¥ thoughtless things are 
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with Yyoursely 
e 
large?) © and the 


World 


$ 


Privileged world, 
Face.” 


. The young woman, or older woman 


who tolerates 4 Certain type of fa. — 
miliarity in public, -is not “Keeping 


Face.” 


ba e ’ 
> 


The young woman. tame 
who deliberately : flaunts the. conven- 
tions, as a sign of “supposed freedom” 
is not ‘Keeping Face.” os 

The teacher of any age who fails t0 
attain and maintain a ‘reasonably Co 
cent standard of physical and sartorial 


or os ctyhy 3 £ 99882 
immaculacy is not “Keeping Face 


The teacher who tolerates ae 
floors, littered cupboards, impudent ? 
titudes, is not “‘Keeping Face. 

The teacher who winks at weet 
assignments, half-baked pr¢P ee 
undeniable plagiarism, brazen moral 
ing, is undermining eee yer i 
and is not “Keeping Face nthe 

The teacher who : relies ee ral 
moment’s inspiration for | 
information flashing whic 
accidental teaching 1s nt 
Face,” 


r ‘gba 
geepih 


ance for every bit of real 0 





Us. ©. ee 


che 

a ; ¢ 
The teacher who becormt 5c, 4 
huckstering bargainer for * ‘ fanciee | 





man 


the inci 
ts 


eal 


honest OF pseudo-honest, oa aoa ot 
far activity, is not Keeping og 

The teacher who never impulsively, 
spontaneously, generously -volunteers a 
bit of services and voices his ugly sus- 
picion of the sincerity of those who do, 
is not “Keeping Face.” 

The teacher who creates and helps 
spread the impression that everything 
and anything “except” honest work 
and punctual attendance enter into a 
student’s rating, is not “Keeping Face.” 

The teacher or teachers who places 
his own selfish convenience or pleasure 


above the reputation or welfare of a 


colleague, is not “Keeping Face.” 


And the teacher who can’t or won't 
try to understand the impulse that 
prompted this outpouring, probably 
will regard all this as mere piffle 
which, in its own essence, fails to 


“Keep Face.” 


Good, but I did want a chance to 
talk to my colleagues straight from 


the heart—and I got it! 
JoHN B. ScHAMus, 


Chairman, Department of Speech. 


Evanders Childs High School. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INSPIRING LOYALTY TO 


SCHOOL AND 


A S teachers of English, we have an 
a eal Opportunity to inspire 
~ the Pupils a reverence for the best. 
foe " essentially a reflection of 
Work. of — bs cannot aaa Sa any 
mosphere art without creating an at- 
of lofty thought. 
sly =. this inspiration is neces- 
rect. We probably never 


Ow When w a t sea 
Ba Raga dee elke experiment possible. Above all, the flag 


should mean the ideals for which our 
great democracy stands—not the mis- 
takes of the human beings who ad- 


€ffan,: 
t%, work. The right kind of 
“t the teacher who is loyal him- 
of ae keenly sensitive to the needs 
i. Stoup before him, will know 
me vel iven 
time. y what to say at a g 
Wo Yalty is a matter of life, not of 
a : <The atmosphere a teacher radi- 
he "S More important than the words 
Uses, . 


minist , 
the wrong kind of public servants, who 


do not realize that “public office is a 
sacred 


e 
ae and allow them to stay there. A 


TO COUNTRY 


For practical suggestions I am add- 
ing a few notes from some of my col- 
leagues. To these I would add the 
marvelous opportunities presented in 
the speeches of Term V and Term Vit 
to present (1) ideals of American citi- 
zenship; (2) application of these ideals 
to problems today. The flag should 
remind us of the sacrifices on Jand and 
which have made the democratic 


er the government. If we have 


trust,” it is the fault of the 
themselves who put such men in 
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democratic S0vernment is. good only 
insofar as the people themselves are 


good. 


Suggestions of individual teachers 
follow: Wh 
I. Miss Colucci—: | 
In the development of any at- 
titude such as loyalty and 
Patriotism, the greatest good 
can be accomplished by the ex- 
ample of the teacher. How she 
reacts toward government 
problems, scandals, decisions, 
blunders, and so on, is directly 
reflected by the pupils. In my 
own teaching I try to observe 
the following principles: | 
1. First of all, I have aban- 
doned the old, uncritical, 
“rah-rah” sort of patriotism 
that believed implicitly in 
ultimate perfection of a 
democracy for the new, 
critical, sensible attitude 
that recognizes defects and 
in the light, of this knowl- 
edge sets about to remedy 
sanely and constructively, 
- Secondly, I do not stifle 
what may appear to me 
radical ideas on the part of 
my pupils, but instead al- 
low them to discuss these 
notions openly. I find that 
a great deal of the force of 
their arguments is dissipate 
in the mere FeCitation of 
them, and when Not, the 
cold light of Pure reason 


N 
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ik: 





(shed by the 


| teac 


regulations jn all m 
tionships With the A: 
Whether in Class. in * 
Study, or in the club, This, 
to me, is the most impor. 
tant practical application in 


their own little world of an 
attitude which later can be 


more readily applied to the 


larger community of the 
- Mation. I firmly believe 
that teaching them respect 
for law and order in the 
school :has*a*direct carry: 


over to life. 


Miss Graae— 


Loyalty to the school can oh | 
cured only if the oe i 
ed’ the st 
one repent ; 
dents provided it 8 
with law, order, and een 


: - > help to PI 
The following "3 E mee ONE 


ideals are worthy. . 
should be permutt 


ners. . 






loyalty: — 


1. Neat and beautif : off rm! 
with the pu 2 3H oe pet! . 


>. Attractive OF 356% ia 
school building® "cult 

3. Classrooms : W! 
kept in & Paes 
wide aisles, 20° 7 ks 
ficient number 2 ia . 

-. seats to. acco” a 


class. 


ten helps. es 


rgd | 
tela. | 


‘ce 
2 ~#t , 
tie 
a . 7 
> 









ch fs B 
repaitr fe 


4, Quiet, well - mannered 
teachers who insist upon 
good manners on the part of 
the pupils. 

Loyalty to our country can be 

inspired in pupils only if all 

their teachers are loyal to the 

United States and American 

ideals, and reverence and ob- 
serve its laws. 


Il. Mr. Wechsler— 


I should suggest, if I may, that 
before entering upon a program 
to inspire school and national 
Patriotism and loyalty, we seek 
a working agreement on the 
meaning of these ideals. It is 
my impression. that there is at 
the present time a good deal of 
vagueness and difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes 
true loyalty or Patriotism. Two 
schools of thought seem to 


_ Stand out, of which Mr. Hoover 


and Mr. Roosevelt are typical 
leaders. Certain questions pre- 
sent themselves as vital: What 
are the commonly accepted 
American ideals of patriotism? 
How shall we adapt them to 
Present problems? Is the 

COVver man or the Roosevelt 
™an closer to them under pres- 
€nt conditions? Have they any 
Views _in.common?, I. wonder 


rf. air agreement in. | answering 





IV. Mr. Phillips— 


I believe that loyalty can best 
be taught by class discussions 
which link it up with present- 
day life and the student’s life. 
The following are general ideas 
for a series of discussions 


which may be used—with the 


© olWhether we can properly frame 
'. 4%. program: before we reach oe 


ai “ 7 i work, 
Bs ra ee 


% o 
SEMEN oe 


aim in each stated: 


1., To whom do we owe loyal- 
ty and why? Bring out (a) 
that we owe loyalty to so- 
cial groups with which we 
are affiliated; (b) that the 
nation and school are two 
important ones; (c) that 
we owe loyalty to them be- 
cause of the various bene- 
fits we derive through be- 
ing members of those 
_ groups. . 
In a further discussion bring 
out the obvious advantages of 
being an American, pointing : 
out, where possible, things hap- 
pening in other countries which 
would not be countenanced 
here (the German affair), or 
things happening here which 


_ would not be permitted else- 


where (social criticism). 
Have a historical discussion of 


the rights and privileges—then 


Bring out in further group 
the part played by the 
in the student’s life, with 





F = attendant duties. Take up 
— yates EE Xe... =» es 
4 ra ious activities separately. 
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2. What is loyalty? Have the 


sides | fee ah a? | : pit ini terial to be obtained by 


the best place, though that 









in I) is placed before the 
individual’s, | 

Follow this with class esti- 
mates of the attitude and 


actions of various persons 
in the public eye as loyal or 
disloyal. Do the same for 


actions in school. 


V. Mr. Edel]— 


2 ; 
1. Have frequent discussions Class unit of work to which aaa ga a As soon as the pupil enters the 
and composition work on each member contributes as too easily to a his extra-school world, he will find 
outstanding individuals in much as he can, according conception of country into less need for being artistically 
school and country who ex- to his ability. - This ra an entity which owes them creative than for being an in- 
hibit the quality of loyalty. crete method of creatios all kinds of privileges with- __—_telligent appraiser of a situation 
2. Get students to be on the the spirit of duty t oe Out deserving any return. _and an able contributor to its 
lookout for examples of community, schoo! 3. Do pupils realize their ~ solution. For too many, dis- 
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loyal action on the part of 
students in the school and 
Praise these in class. 


that the secret of inculcar. 
ing loyalty is to 2CCustom 
the individual] to taking 


alMs is one of the most im. 
Portant attitudes to 4 
i Our pupils; and the Means 


of developing this attinnds 
lie in “the eXtensive use of 


a group Project work rather 


“<< than in’ individual’ recita- 
‘tion. As many of our le-, _ 


-* << sons as- possible ’ should be 
arranged in the form of 2 


think, really 


country can, I fs fool 
be develope plans 


It needs serious” 


. /wi 
associated topics ~~ chiok 


course in English, yb 


, WwW 
the seventh ter™ 


Velop 






strong appeal to the student. 
Essay contests — especially 
those: conducted by the 


. Colonial -Daughters—could 


have some very interesting 
topics on this. subject. 


VII. Miss Brown .( pupil teacher) — 


hi 


Those whoiwork for the 
school ‘are most loyal to it. 


Country is what they and 
their Parents are making it? 


In English: 


*-¢ a- <o°0 8405 
‘Sition based on: concrete 7 a 


3. Em i - . fanization on ° 1, : 
: phasize the codperative and organiza : Fai Most of the speeches pupils athe have had little encour- 
oe In classroom lessons. Pos ‘pa ee Study define true American- dee “ to grow. Undoubted- 
FohGs : ——- _ agemen . 
a ee oF our lessons are VI. Miss me = Joyal teachers: - im one way or gl ‘ it is we, who must find the 
7 = te . iP i We 1. Employ on £ adi trace ms oo so nga » legs opis goin 
Set off one stu- 2. Invite capa tee 0 Inting out some spe and must do our 
rm * t : structure 
om “82inst another in the tive speakers oo the st¥° - oblem which the good _ to repair them. hoon 
a of marks, to time to address " citizen must tackle (cf. tivities can be instances of the 
vale, wearer eh dene in sel acednseaty. sauna mae 
, on ; , 
likely to Overd ie ickakervtt alty 2 ersten, have less arbi oclastic pleasure that 
O it. IT fee] the subjects of ‘oy ie . Perhaps we should have sheer 1con P. 


artistically creative compo- 





mee aN 


| we must discourage. 






‘Matter over, see that it ; the idea that }, ei is #90 dater Pembaps. .. The pupil eerelh Tat ithe ex 
iileiela ine Ga) ” Uties and f, has Ceti = fifth term could well tire English program con- 
en bn atti. contigs NCtions, present these ideals.. Our sist of a long integrated 
©, (b) actions in which bike This Feeling of speeches are not sufficiently series of projects in discoy- 

the Stoup’s welfare (be- 5 alee art of a 8toup anf plain, direct and interest- ery—“Myself as Citizen.” 

Cause of things brought out 8 for the ‘8to p' ing, at present, to make a Let the pupil study and re- 


Port on the advantages and 
Privileges accruing to him 
as an American, and on 
what return he can make as 

an expression of his grati- 
tude and loyalty. 


For example: Congress: What 
It Does for Me. What I Can 
| Do For It. 


satisfaction and criticism are 
long-standing habits’ alongside 
- of which true reverence, grati- 
tude, and praise for the praise- 
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Any attempt. to instill perma- ts d; 8ically grad School.” It is only in this and students outside the 
nent ideals in the impressionable , re to an ap teciatiy, last phase that the ‘teacher classroom. 
minds of high school stu Tents i ay of the aims P should bring up the ques- D. In school contests, assembly 
‘Must use.as its instrument the ~_ : tion of loyalty. Undoubt- programs, more students 
Most effective, the most direct The first assignment edly the students themselves should be given the chance 
means of student-teacher com. have for its may will be the first to mention to participate. 
“im the reali that they should be “loyal” E. Morris traditions should be 


3 munication—the oral method. 


| Neither painstakingly written 


compositions on “Loyalty” nor 


the reading and analysis of 
what- other people have to say 
about loyalty will help materi- 
ally to produce the desired re- 
sult. ° The classroom itself 
must be the soil for the birth 
and development of the ideal 
of loyalty to.the school and 
nation. From the minds of the 
students—from the interchange 


of their own conceptions, . 


Opinions, experiences, crudely 
phrased as these may be— 
‘Should the teacher.seek material 
‘for his purpose. 


7 “Who more than self their 
_ country loved” 


will not mean very much to 
the adolescent unless, in hot 
and earnest dispute with his 
compeers, he has thrashed out 
to his heart’s content (and to 
his lungs? discontent, it may 
be) the why and wherefore of 
loyalty to any institution. 
I think that the series of Class 
discussions inaugurated by the 
teacher might follow three 
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The last top! 


Students of the 


Contrast between thei, edu. 


cational opportunities and 


those of their Parents when 

. they were youngsters. Each 
“student may be asked tore. 
’ port°orally on an interview . 
>» held with his parents on this — 
©! topic.:) The ‘teacher ned 
> 33) make no mention of loyalty 
‘to the school in connection 


with this assignment. But | 
it is quite probable that ™ 


his discussion with < : 
r arous 


parent, the seeds fo 
ing school loyalty vo = 
implanted in the sv at 
for it is a fact that me 
the parents = F 
hearts the’ feeling 


trying ¢ 


of the scope of ag 
school, 
might be ¢ Be 
«What I Expect 


the lots I 
My Se | 
Here 


ee in thee 


children. After a be | 


to Do for Me. ‘ f chet | 


0 
children may SP". pope 
ambitions and °° ssi 


c for dist | 
would logically Of ae 


I, in Turn, 





a 


‘ 


to the school. Here ‘is 
where the teacher plays her 
most active réle. A few 
minutes’ earnest talk, per- 
haps a few ’ illustrations 
from life or from her read- 
ing, may clinch the desired 
impression. 

My whole point is that an 
ideal cannot be superim- 
posed upon the students; it 
must arise gradually from 
within themselves. The 
teacher is merely the gentle, 
hopeful minister of the 
plane. 


X Miss Whitcomb= 6.4.) (72 


"Best ways to inspire loyalty to 

_ the school: - | 

A. The faculty must be loyal 
in word and deed—else the 
Student body cannot be ex- 
Pected to show loyalty. 

B. A degree of self-government 
must be allowed the stu- 
dents, 

1. M. O. 
(2. Various clubs. 
3. Student court. 

C. There should be sufficient 

contact between teachers 





explained to incoming stu- 


dents. 


11. Best ways to inspire loyalty to 
the country: | 
A. In such subjects as history 
and civics, the teacher can 
endeavor to make his pupils 
see themselves as citizens of 
the United States. 

_ B. In the study of English, the 
accomplishments of various 
American authors can help 
inspire loyalty.. 

C. Debates on topics of 
national importance, plays 
and pageants dealing with 

> ~+.4»historical events, and occa- 
“sional talks by pupils and 
teachers would prove an in- 
spiration. : 
D. It is the opinion of most of 
my pupils that a class in 
current events or economic 
problems would prove valu- 
able. 
X. Miss DeWitt— 
What does Morris expect of its 


graduates? = 
‘What does a diploma mean 


more than 17 points? 
What does the city expect of 


t 
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its graduates? The state? The True Slory dwell 
Wells WwW 


nation? h 
7 deeds are g TE glotioy 
ow do I owe the city? The Where great antes | 
. ise 
‘State? The nation? athwart the ou Whose Dames 


'. Suggestions for the use of the Of mi 
. + Misty centy;; : 
poem, “The City’s Crown”: -sun! ; ones gleam like the 
What makes a school great? , 


» What makes a nation great? In Athens, Sparta, Florence "twas the 
| | ©» as 


tera soul - | 
THe Crry’s Crown. »4at was the city’s bright, immorts| _} 
inne : ae Part, ae 
What makes a city great? | Fuge piles The. splendor of the spirit was their 
of stone _ 2045 oF ney? en: add aan 
Heaped heavenward? Vast multi- Their: jewel, ? the, “uncon 
tudes who dwell heart! pikes nia 
Within wide circling walls? Palace te tarld of: see slosh i | 
and throne | mere — So. may.,the ‘city, that I love be great 
And riches past the count of man Till every stone shall be articulate. 
to tell. ma . : ‘ei . me 4 $23 | , 
2 SS william Dudley Fle 
7 Mase P. ScHMIDT. 


And wide domains? Nay, these the _ “" ee 
empty husk! | Morris High School... Loren 


TEXTILES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ 


eye 20 ry of textiles ® 
D URING the past year I have re- “If through the study - > ow 
ceived many letters from high are able to teach the eae 
school teachers asking for information select materials wisely: gent ; 
Pp ite 


— the teaching of textiles. Some them properly; how have 0% 
are interested in its value as a high life; why certain fibers 0" ge fot 


. . them - ape 
school subject, Others are interested Properties: which make are PE 


in the syllabus for . : » how yarns aa a 
and teaching of g particular uses; ho “re. colofe a 


Course in textiles in a secondary schoo]. pared; how yarns 


Th , . wo into fabrics; 
¢ following quotation from Dp; ; “ : d sold: 
* distributed, bought ane ° gnc 


McG : - i ; 
owen’s book, "Textiles and Cloth. study of textiles is just 


ine”? e _ 
: » emphatically states the rea] . ara 
value of the subject: Most important prep a 
tive daily living.” =) 
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To meet these requirements we must 
consider the economical, vocational 


and cultural aspects of textiles. af 


ECcONOMICAL—— 


It is estimated that every one spends 
from 15 to 20 per cent of his salary 
on textiles. This point alone makes it 
very essential that every one should 
have, as part of his education, a good 
knowledge of textiles. In the course 
in textiles, we aim to teach the pupils 
how to buy more wisely. This train- 
ing includes how to judge fabrics ac- 
cording to the type of material, wear- 
ing quality, construction, methods of 
coloring, methods of finishin g and the 
‘PProximate cost of the material. ‘The 
“ost of the material is very important 
at the present time because the man- 
ufacturers of today make their mer- 
— to fit a certain price. Be- 
ers § © World War, the manufactur- 
fi, a the cost of production and 
they fink. a fair profit to it. Today 

out what the public will pay 

en make their ‘goods according 
5 — The students also are 
clothin Ow to take care of their 
ae and household articles in order 
Preserve the life of these articles. 


Vocanion ar — 


Ce : Must be kept in mind that 75 per 
“Of ‘our high school students do 
8° to college and therefore 1¢ * 


i 
Ne duty of the high school to gtv° 


- these students vocational .training in 
the branch of work in which they are 
interested. This is the age of specializa- 
tion and it is very essential that every 
graduate be so trained that he can find 
a position in the business world where 
his high school: training ‘will. prove 
valuable. We aim to do this in ‘our 
work in textiles. As prospective sales- 
men, our students, through | their 
knowledge of textiles, are able to give 
customers advice in selecting merchan- 
dise most suitable to. their needs. 
Through this personal interest and help 
the salesman builds up a good follow- 
ing. | 


CULTURAL— ~ 
Any, person. who wants to: be suc- 
cessful in life will soon discover that 
a pleasing personality and a good ap- 
pearance are big assets. If the boys 
and girls could be made to realize how 
carefully their dress is examined and 
judged when they apply for a position, 
they would make their clothing a de- 
liberate study, rather than become one 
of the “£o]low-the-fashion-type.”” One 
factor that goes — in hand wits 
srsonality is personal appearance, 
se a phe nek things we think of 
conjointly with personal appearance is 
dress. Perhaps, it is unfortunate that 
so much stress is laid on clothes, but 
as long as society uses this method of 
judging people, it is very essential that 
one should learn how to select a ward- 
robe that will show one to his best 
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advantage. An extensive study of this 
particular phase of the wo 


rk is very 


Course Conrent— 


Textiles should be a prepared sub- 
ject given §$ periods per week for 40 
weeks. Some of the leading colleges 
recognize this subject and allow one 
unit for it under the heading of Prac- 
tical Arts. 

The course of study should include 
the following major topics: 

1. Value of Textiles, 

2. Historical Sketch of Textiles. 

3. Standard Tpes of Fabrics. 

4. Major Textiles Fibers. 

5. Simple Textile Tests. 

6. Methods of Coloring Textiles, 

7. Development of the Textile In- 

dustry, 

8. Woolen and Worsted Manu- 

facturing. 
9. Cotton Manufacturing. 

10. Silk Manufacturing. 

11. Rayon Manufacturing. 

12. Linen Manufacturing, 


13. Distribution, Marketing and Sell- 
ing of Textil 
14. The Selecting, 
Of Clothing. 
15. The Removal of Stains. 
16. The Wearing 
' ard Fabrics, 


17. Vocabulary of Common Textij. 
' Terms, 


Buying and Caring 


Qualities of Stand. 
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EXTILy_ 


Practical man 


and trade Ma paz 
Visiting textile firms 


The subject must be 


taught in thi, 
manner because it Contains a number J 


of technical terms whi 


ch can not be 
e . ’ 
“put over” in an abstr 


act manner, If 


the teacher attempts to teach this sub. 


ject in an abstract manner the work 
will become uninteresting and dificult 
to understand. But, if the students 
are permitted to handle and experiment 
with the actual samples, the work wil 
become very interesting to them. : 
The text-book should not be used 
in the sense of the ordinary vere 
but as a supplemental text-book. be 
note-book should contain the nine 
tion that the teacher imparts 


es 
class as well as the mous ted athe 
with a detailed description raat i 
sample. The teacher shove : a 
the samples be mounted co paar 
and that the descrip aS aneeD si 
carefully written UP» .” on fi 
trade ar ta should be nae | 9 
in the library in order ¢ sok ck 
dents may be able to g¢ a eg 
with the new developments e 
tile field. ate 
If it is possible the nei ie tbe 
arrange to have the classes: ° » {3688 


ol, cae i 
large textile firms. a ie Ae a 
concerns have, through sible 


it pom 
tional department, made 3¢ 


> Ue ee _ 










d girls to visit their houses in . 
boys an 


e how 
that the students might se 
order 


ir business. 
a lade for the pur- 
-_ of samples, raw stock, ous 
oii exhibits, charts and ) 
sould be ‘ncluded in the regular schoo 


Titles | . Author 
i : 


budget. 
TExT Booxs— 
I have found the following text 


books to be very good for secondary 


school work: 


Publisher 
i Co. 
AT Bi ie oe) (5 = - 0 we = 
eer poe aaiiliner--«: niall - Es 
Clothing and Style ..............++ Dooley ....... 


Textile Fibers and Their Use....... Hess .... 


‘acaceunepnemnneaness J. B. Lippincott 


Textil aga TYSCLORM, . scgoxsorveccssnneneanssd ‘Appleton and Co. 
oc i a 


Textiles and Clothing 


These books are designed principally 
to meet the needs of high school stu- 
dents. Only those technical terms are 
used in the texts which are necessary 
to describe important processes. These 


texts also contain exercises and prob- 


Carpet and Upholstery Trade Reviews 


itted Outerwear Age 
Laundry Age 
Melliano 
Silk 
Textile World , 





Textile High School. 


yee McGowan and Waite ...... The MacMillan Co. 


lems that are very valuable in review- 
ing class work. 


Teacher's Reference Books 


The following list contains the cad 
of books that may be used for teach- 
ers’ reference books: 


| blishers 
Titl Author - a - 4 Son 
Textil ba i _...Matthews........---- ee cecil pe 
epee Faas ak eC ES Le 4 
Se re in 
Hire Tete Fable Waa re a 
Piossary Woolen Fabri¢s ..--0----- eee gece ect F. Bennett and a 
Glossary Cotton Fabrics ....ssssssssss Saran eco F, Bennett and 
ee ee oe ‘ Ea gti) tate Whitcomb and Barrows 
Household Textiles sevsstennnnnnanneset Gibbs .i.0« 
~ : Cotton 
TRapE MacazinEs— 


Underwear and Hosiery Review 

Women’s Wear Daily _ 

| Pip F. O'BRIEN, 
Acting Chairman, 
Textile Department. 
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Pity the Gifted Pupil 


In educating all the children of all 
the people the tendency is to strike 
a democratic medium. We adopt a 
pace that suits the greatest number and 
then sit back and imagine that our 
teaching leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. 

In reality we are only deluding our- 
selves. So far from educating all the 


children of all the ‘people we are only © 
concerned with the greater part. Two 


wide fringes are left untouched. They 
are the duller pupils an . 
gifted ones. 
Much has been said about the men- 
tally retarded pupil. Volumes have 
been written and oceans of tears have 
been shed. Bureaus have been formed 
which have clasped him to their offi- 
cial bosom proclaiming that he was 
their special care, their raison d’etre. 
Not so the. gifted pupil. He is the 


d‘ the ‘more 


forgotten man of our educational sys- . 


tem in America. In spite of our star 


classes and the double courses offered | 


ina few of our High Schools the bril- 
liant student is generally provided with 
a fare that he despises. A thorough- 
bred, he is forced to plod along in a 
lock-step with comrades who are far 
too slow of foot. | 


. The very cou 
which should have been his delight 


becomes a drudgery. He is as much 
out of place as if he were a moron 
His mind is not sufficiently occupied, 
The temptations which come Mots 
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HIGH POINTS » 


. Star classes do not solve t 


‘4 ¥ 


idleness are the result, py: 
is ‘undeveloped, : He grady eae 


school has given’ the aus but the 


leader but a social : misfit. ee 
Nor is the student to blame. On | 

God’s Masterpieces was forced ae 

a mill untempered to the fine pres 


contained. The result in this Case ‘is 
botch work labeled “Democratic Edy- 


cation,” when “half-educated” would 


be more appropriate. Few or none of 


the pupil’s talents have been ‘devel 


oped. Only a small part of them has 
been ‘exerted. None of them has been 


challenged during the four’ ‘years: of 


High School. ...s(--5: oid: -7iaG 


We cannot. defend this as. ing 
democratic education. Democracy in 
education does not mean equal oppor 
tunity for all but rather equalized a 
portunity. The student who has ha 

to take a course below his talent ie 

has not had a democratic cd aah 
It may be argued that pron on 
ing made for such a pupil. angele. 
tention is that such provi ct 
he problem 


he pr” 
The double grade school and t* t0 


t°4 

jected all star school come ny gt) 
the solution. cad pardlY 
The British Isles‘ which site 
more democratic than ™ se, P* 
States provide a double Copool 
and Honors through High °° oe 
the University. + Mag fill 
Since most of the parents 


‘ 


quate. The segregation 1s 









money on dull children it is 
Wa ole to suppose that their initial 
ring is selective and the anes is 
above pat- | 7 

put this is not ‘enough to insure 
equalized opportunity. A further di- 
vision is made. Enriched Curricula 
wsily twice as difficult as ‘the Pass 
Courses are offered to the brighter’ stu- 
dents.: These are known as the Hon- 
ors Course. The successful completion 
of three honors’ entitle a student to a 
special honors -diploma: *‘If ‘the “pupil 
passes all his subjects but receives hon- 
ors in only one or ‘two he’is ‘givenan 
ordinary pass diploma’ with ‘the '‘sub- 
jects in which he passed with honors 
noted. Oeisstt oc] 

Those who survive these courses, and 
there are many, may not all become 
leaders but the school has done its 
work. They are of the stuff of which 
great citizens are made.’ Their talents 
ave been developed to the utmost. 
by will say that talented pupils 
hs and far between. This is far 
rue. They easily number one- 
urth of the average English school. 
ie hel are as numerous in our own 
ihegg ee more so, for the eco- 
studs, actor has not deprived clever 

ts of an education. 
‘ “a is we who have failed to oe 
i We have heard them recite e 
matter as the dull pupil so often 
rk we eventually classify pac 
ads, If perchance their I. Q. 
Yer been found, it lies securely hidden 
°D some permanent record card or #8 


allowed to be unseen and undisturbed 
in some office. The gifted pupil is prone 
to become just another one of a large 
class. Now and again we may have 
moments of light and are reminded 
that we have some exceptional pupils. 
We may even propose extra work for 
them to do and think we are offering 
them an enriched curriculum. 
~ We are substituting a pittance where 
‘all the wealth of the Indes would 
scarcely have been sufficient. In a 
land of plenty some go hungry; -not 
that they have had no food but that 
they have had not had enough. 
What provisions shall be made for 
gifted pupils? Surely, we ought to do 
more than we are doing. Some fine 
things are being done but they are not 
enough. The object of this paper is 
not to propose a solution but to call 
attention to the fact that there is 
such a problem and that it is still un- 
solved.’ oat 7s oe 
: “'Tyomas P. O’ LOUGHLIN. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


The Development of the Radio 
Classes at* Brooklyn Boys Vocational 
High School . 

“What | will be the work of 
the future? As instructors and ad- 
sors of the youths who come to us 
suite to prepare themselves for the 


work that awaits them, we must give 


~ heal to such a question. 


We have been living in a mechanical 
era and during this period many trades 
have developed, and some have passed 
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a avi entered an 


out of existence. We 
electrical era which is $s 
ing, but has by no as 


ak. i 
te of the most rapidly developing 


fields in this electrical era is radio. 7 
w not only 
principles of radio are no es 
applied to the fields of communi i 
entertainment and public education, 
but to such important ‘fields as sound 
amplification in public address systems 
and talking motion pictures, industrial 
automatic control devices, television 
and even medicine.” © Ye tS yet 
The study of radio, since ‘it includes 
and is based upon a’ knowledge ‘of 
fundamental electrical principles, helps 
to prepare a youth to find a place in 
this developing electrical era. For the 
normal intelligent youth who is 
mechanically inclined, there is no field 
that will better develop his aptitudes 
and challenge his ability. ~ = 
Radio is a new field and, if it is t 
be taught in a vocational high school, 
presents new problems both in gui- 
dance and technical instruction. Let us 
see what has been done in this school. 
A full time radio class was inaug- 
urated in September, 1933. Before that 
time some radio work was done in the 
part time electric wiring classes. The 
schedule for this class was similar. to 
that of the normal full time class; 
je., one-half of the time devoted to 
shop work and the remainder devoted 
to related and required academic sub- 
jects in the regular academic classes. 


In February, 1934, two more radio 


classes were added: The sche 
these classes differed from the ‘noe 
full time class in that. all th, mi, 
and required academic work Was Be: 
by the same instructor. Such ca 
gram places a considerable: fe. da 
upon the instructor. However, in Hs 
case it furnished an excellent. oppor. 
tunity for the development of oe 
pletely codrdinated radio course. Are 
result of this experiment as contrasted 
with normal departmental instruction, 
it became clearly evident that : while 
such subjects as English, social science 
and health education might be taught 
as separate units, the related subjects 
(science, mathematics and ‘ drawing); 
could best be treated as a single co- 
Srdinated unit. This might: in general 
be true for other trade classes; it is 
however, particularly fitted for radio 
instruction. Vy gan tT 
The problem of developing sv= * 
. + which the related su 
unified course in W | F 
: : thematics and draw 
jects (science, nak 4 directly 
ing) are codrdinated: anc Ht ea 
lated to the shop work, ie Ces 
; considerable 2°" 
one. ‘It requires 2 


- mentation 
jmenta 
of study, research and expe! 


a 
art ha 
However, an excellent s‘# . the 


0 
ization 
made, and the organiZ® planned % 
’ * n 
radio department 5 be . oy 
hat such a coordinate” eae a 
that s : 


may be develope? pik perio® 3 
eventually - : ) ol 

habs in fundament y ‘6 
and mechanics of ra 


re, 
cule thar they *°4" 


t : 
»- ave no iI 
i0 ar “jot J gb 


dule for 









jty to master them, Any normal; 
telligent boy who is mechanically ae 
clined and has a desire to learn ei 
greatly benefit from such instruction. 
However, this is a field which i, defi- 
nitely closed to those below normal in- 
telligence. , 

This June we are gtaduating our 
first radio class, the first in any Vo- 
cational High School in the city. All 
these boys are intensely and enthusi- 
astically interested in radio. All have 
constructed several radio receivers in 
good operating condition. Six of the 
boys have built their own radio set 


analysers and are now doing part time 
radio service work. 


Of those who have Previously at-' 


tended our classes many are doing radio 
work, While it is impossible to follow 
up the careers of al] who have left 
our classes, nevertheless, 


Who come back to report their prog- 
Fess, and those wh 

Who are encountered in 
the field 


= : = indications of the suc- 
pe! = - orts may be obtained. 
Mele con . ormer students are work- 
tints © factories performing oper- 
ine from simple tasks, like 
ih, ee soldering, to highly 
Ian, ee such as aligning and test- 
i. nished set, 4 number are 


Ong rad: 
ploy ey ‘ervice work, Several are 
' deast work, one 


from those 


being 'N radio broa 


note some meas- 
efforts, There is 


Or r 7 e 2 
adio training; there are 


many opportunities for those who 
qualify in this field. Realizing this 
need and Encouraged by the small 


Measure of 
Must dedic 
further de 
that we 


success already attained we 
ate ourselves to the task of 
velopment of this work, so 


may better serve our students, 
a Staduates and the community in : 
t . * . s 

interesting and vital field of radio. 


Max SPITALNY, 
Radio Department, 
Vocational School. 


Chairman, 
Brooklyn Boy’s 


The Franklin Court of Justice 


For the Preservation of Peaceful Rela- 
tions Among the Various Parts of 
an English Sentence 


Corrective work in typical com- 
position errors, important as it is, 
frequently proves to be dull 
routine, boring the teacher as well as 
the student. The natural motivation 
inherent in analyzing the: ’students’ 
Own mistakes rather than grammar- 
book exercises does not prevent class 
interest from waning during the course 
of a forty-five minute period unless the 
teacher provides some additional vitali- 
zation. 

A scheme for introducing corrective 
work that I have used at Benjamin 
Franklin High School to keep class in- 
terest alive makes use of a courtroom 
procedure involving judge, jury, court- 
room clerk, and defendants accused of 
“murdering the English language” who 
are booked for trial on the court cal- 
endar of the class. The calendar is 
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actually the lesson plan for the period. 
The “crimes” committed in the con- 
struction of English sentences, agree- 
ment of ‘subject and verb, tense se- 
quence, and punctuation, are so ar- 
ranged as to provide the gradation that 
lends itself most satisfactorily to at- 
‘tacking the single typical mistake 
under consideration.’ Correction ‘of 
composition errors at the Franklin 
Court of Justice succeeds in dramatiz- 
ing grammar work and sustaining class 
interest in one of the most important 
phases of work in the English ‘class= 
room. AQ lesson plan presenting the 
court procedure as well as a sample 
court calendar follows; = = 
(Two days before the trial of the 
defendants charged with “murdering 
the English language” took place, the 
following announcement was distrib- 
uted to the class on mimeographed 


sheets) : He) 
i i 1 t} , se ‘ 
FRANKLIN CourT OF JUSTICE | 
(For the Preservation of Peaceful Rela- 


tions Among the Various Parts of 
an English Sentence) 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Be it hereby pro- 


claimed that all members of English 
311 suspected of slaughtering the 
English language on recent compo- 
sition and homework themes,’ be 
brought to trial on Friday, March 8, 


at 9:38 A. M. The judge charges 


the class, acting as jury, to render 


its verdict, guilty or not guilty, in. 


accordance with the following in- 
‘Structions: 
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(1) If jury finds that defe 
- bring the English 4, 
: back to life, the de i 


to be acquitted. She 


(2) If’ defendant ‘peices. 
~~ *" criminal tendencies’ sate 
by his speech, actions, ‘ai 

_ ure’to help both himself ! e 

_ + other boys in the class, etic 
|, thirst” for butchering ah 
, : English | language jg still un. 
slaked; he shall’ be found guilty 

ih. SIS f murder in ‘the first depres 
a Ene penalty will be hanging b 


: 


fendene 


, will be ng by 
the toe-nails until death.) 
The boys were led to see that a court 


» . < 


procedure would have to be determined 
in order to provide for the trial of 
the accused. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for initiat- 
ing the proposed courtroom. Consul- 
tation with the teacher resulted in the 
preparation of a mimeographed $i 
which was presented to the class =P 
day following the announcement , 

the trial. 


Judge: (Opening the, session of ;the 


° f us- 
_ court.) . The Franklin Court ° J 


e 
tice, for the preservation of peo 
| relations, among the esi a 
of an English sentence" 
come, to order. The cle 
announce the. 
calendar. 


, : ! Th 
aris wly)! 
Clerk (reading Very em endar, - 


on today’s CP, Lan 
Phau ss that of: “ Eng? cole 
guage versus English 


sues 
Oy eae 
Raises 
Ndans . 
4 a] 
AL Cay 
amas © 
J ae 









pany. The defendants wit} , 
raise their hands, | ve 

Judge: What is the char 
these defendants? 

Clerk: The defendants are charged 
with murder in the first degree, 
They are accused of butche 
English sentences: .. .,, 

Judge: A very serious charge, indeed. 
Will the first expert for the state 
please rise to explain the law about 
complete English sentences, 

(First State witness explains what a 
sentence is and how to recognize 

Lone. )ise gu isy PF omoday vetraqeey 


Ting 


‘Clerk (reading from Court Calendar) ; 


_ The first defendant will please. rise. 
(Calls him by name.) 

Judge: What is your mame? 

Defendant: (Answers in a complete 
sentence. ) . 

Judge: Is it true that on the fourth 
day of March, 193 5, you committed 


the crime of slaughtering an English 
sentence? tw? | 


Defendant: It is true. 

Judge: Do you 
guilty? 

Defendant: Guilty, 
an explanation, 

hey ee is your explanation? 
Bae i I was careless at the time, 
ei pty the way | should have 

€ sentence, 


Your Honor, with 


‘ 


| l, D Defendants 


e zits aay 
arco, Dominick 


(a) 


ge against 


Judge: 


plead guilty or not. 


efendant: Sentence (a) on the court 


Calendar Should reads as follows: 


and so forth.” 


Does any member of the class 
Jury take exception? 


(If there is no €Xception, 
Pronounces 4 suspended 
telling the defendant not 
appen again, 
taken, a discussion 


the judge 
sentence 
to let it 
If exception is 
follows until the 
correct explanation is made and the 
sentence corrected in the defendant’s 
notebook. In the latter event, the 
Proper punishment is meted out by 
the judge.) : 
The clerk will please announce the 
next Case on the calendar. 


Clerk (reading from Court Calendar) : 


The second defendant will please 


rise. . . (and so on until all the 
sentences are corrected.) 


Court Calendar, March 8, 1935. 


A. Charge (read by courtroom clerk) : 


The following defendants are 
charged with murder of the first 
degree. They are accused of butch- 
ering an English sentence. (The 
list of defendants is read aloud.) 


B. Expert for State: The first expert 


for the State is called to explain 
the law about correct sentences. 


Evidence of Crime 


My friend came over my house we were 


talking and playing until about 
11:45 A.M, 
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2. D’Angelo, Albert 


3. Cammarota, Dominic 
4. Lombardi, Jack 


§. Cappello, Frank 
6. Raico, Joseph 


7. Salvi, Mario 


8. La Guardia, Eugene 


9. Polizzi, Sam 


Dramatization of corrective work by 
the courtroom procedure not only en- 
livens class activity, but magnifies the 
importance of avoiding the type of 


$6 


ee A We came home we ate, °( Sud 7 


(c) 


(d) 


(f) 


(g) 
 (h) 


(i) 
(j) 
(k) 


(1) 





It was a wonderful meetin 
of energy. 


There was a book about 4 
story it was very eXCiting, 
of the book was the * 
Bug”, not a lon 
esting. 3 


MYstery 
8 story but inter. 


The movies were very interesting | 
saw “School for Girls”. 5 
Yesterday was Lincoln’s birthday, to 
_. me it was just another holiday, 


Yesterday when I got up out of bed. 
‘I saw two interesting pictures’ and 
‘therefore enjoying my three hour 
Stay in the theatre. ta 
While looking around I felt my appe- 
tite rise, then looking cautiously at 

a cow nearby. ) 


To end the day right I arrived home 
with the smell of steak and smoth- 
ered with onions. 


Being that the coach had to leave 2, 
and left orders to Don ee cap 


of the team. 


n account of th | 
° captain pitched the a y Billy 

by a no hic game 1) ily 

Dwyer’s playing» * as 

Dwyer was angry Dect 

to pitch the game 


voht the 
error which has wor 
he Franklin ved “ 
before t recy af 


° H h Cc 
Benjamin Franklin His 


nobe An Experiment in First Year as. 
8 I way ful 









With the permission of the 4; 
school Division we are t 
the Evander Childs High 5 
following experiment: 

All of the pupils in the main build. 
ing, who entered in September, 19 34, 
from the Elementary Schools and who 
elected French, were put into six paral- 
lel classes reciting the same period. 

At the end of five weeks these 
classes were given an examination on 
the work outlined and the classes 


tying in 
Chool the 


readjusted on the basis of this ex- 


amination. | ke 
Those who ranked very low and, 
also, in the opinion of their teachers, 
would probably fail badly in a normal 
class, were put into a special group. 
These pupils and their parents were 
told that they would remain together 
for one year. At the end of the year 
they would be given an opportunity 


'0 pass the regular First Term Exam- 
mation. Those who 


were abl 
slits re able to pass 


: given credit for one term of 
rT 
€nch and be allowed to continue in 


F 
— 2. Those who failed would be 
+ 10 points in French Civilization 
drop the subject. 
i. i the new S8toup was formed 
Week Was devoted to talks by 


* teacher abo 
ut 
study ang the value of the 


nd Week _ avels in France. The sec- 
t ° 
Eve © Class SWung into action. 


Way 
CUsseg. se for French Was dis- 


to A. Te retety was appoint- 
e 2 reco 
ted by 2 dase rd of the work covy- 


All the pupils kept 


ais Clipp 


hote-books of newspaper and magazine 


ings pertaining to France. Each 
Pupil kept a record of the things he 
read, saw or heard about France and 
the French People. Colette et Ses 

“res was the text used. The class 
Overed the first twenty pages. Most 
of the work Was oral. The pupils 
memorized two Poems and also a few 
Conversational ©xpressions referring to 
the date, time and weather, as well as 
several phrases of greeting and leave- 


taking. The history of France was 
covered from the Gauls to the Cru- 
sades, 


The origin of the French lan- 
Suage and the similarities between the 
French and English were brought out. 


The geography of France was studied 
including such 


Points as position, 
boundaries, climate, area, population, 


colonies, mountains, rivers, and impor- 
tant Cities. 

_ French holidays, sports and school 
life were discussed, songs were sung 
and games played. Practically no gram- 
mar was taught except indirectly. This 
will be taken up next term in prep- 
aration for taking the First Term ex- 
amination. Dictation was given 
regularly and oral work stressed. 

The results of this term in the six 
classes, including the special group, 
have been as follows: Number of 
pupils, 202; number passing, 189; per 
cent passing, 93.5. 

In the other French 1 classes, which 
were graded by their elementary school 
records instead of their actual achieve- 
ments in French, there were 301 pupils. 
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Of these 229, or only 76.0 per cent 
passed. — 
“While no sweeping generalizations 
can be made on an experiment for one 
term, the advantages of the plan so 
far seem to be: (1) It is not neces- 
sary to bar any pupils who wish to 
take a language. (2) Classes based 
on an achievement test succeed better. 
(3) The poorest pupils who are sep- 
arated and drop out after one year 
have been given instruction which is 
valuable to them and they have not 
lost the year as they are given 10 
points for the year’s work. (4) The 
elimination of the poorest pupils ought 
to be of great advantage to second 
year work. | f | 
Rosert H. KEENER, 
Chairman, French Department. 


Evander Childs High School. 


An Experiment in Beginning Spanish 

A group of 38 was selected for this 
experimental work in Spanish on. the 
basis of elementary school records and 
I. Q.’s noted on these records. -At the 
end of each of the first two weeks, 


tests were given. The pupils did well | 


in these tests. The explanation was then 
made to them that they were to do 
special work; they were asked if any 
one wished to go into the regular class. 
No one did. One pupil was neverthe- 
less changed. At the end of the term 
he received a passing mark, thus justi- 
fying the change. At the end of ten 
weeks one more was so changed. and 
she also received a passing mark for 
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term there. 
the : » One has bee 


n! 


to try next term the regul,. 
the term, with the privilege Mi 
ing back into this eXperim. oF 
of Term 2, if Unsuccessfy] af oe Clasy 
weeks. - ot a few 
The objective set for this cl iy 
work that should be useful ¢o 4° 
as human beings. Since these then 
are very anxious for the oy. oi 
delightful to them in| 


least, of learning a 


' 


1 IMagination » 
ge language, th 


course is built about (1) easy readi 
(3) “culdcral aeedt oe | 
4) cultural material that has to do | 
with the language. These pupils work | 
very faithfully on vocabulary, learn it 
slowly, retain it f airly well when they 
-have had something more than the | 


three-fold repetition in varied form. 


~ Following the introductory work on | 


pronunciation, they had a reading Ie 
son, in their basis book, assignment 8 
Wilkins’ “Primeros Pasos.” , Easy reat- 
ers the school possesses were. then draw 
a ’ ro, . 0 
on to give the pupils the. feeling (i 
we selections were read from 
success. Five selections Ws" ©" us 
the reader by Roessler and ga 
" ° ° ‘ st plein 
from Wilkins’ “New Furst é 
. Book,” three from d ou We then 
: er. . ' 
Johnston’s “First Rea wag a 
went back to the basic a 
assignment, folloye * ir eadin® 
roughly approximated F pout 09%: 
-. the other books : 
ru {rural Hes 
four days we ha a CO outt 
drawing, and the HEE? tab 
i city “eCjyilization y circu!" 
tive for thi 
: or this’ 
basis. To PreP arti ¢ whit 
mounted, pictus 









1g 
Ork of q 


vet poh, | 
‘Mental 


hundreds, in the class on the q 





















what 
English easily, 


that they h 


Aree J} 





similar pictures a good response aa 
been made, Here the value lies in’ the 
interest aroused in such topics and in 
the search for illustrative material in 
the better newspapers and magazines. 
The results achieved for the pupils 
ie ee 
1, Success, so far as a school rating; 
2, Development of new interests; 
3. Maintenance of habits of work. 
The results for the teacher are: 
1, The knowledge that pupils learn 
vocabulary best by copying it from 
the board after it has been well taken 


up in class. The teacher does not yet 
know why these pupils cannot copy 
the vocabulary from their books and 
learn it, but they apparently cannot. 


It may be that they will always be 
“leaners.” | | 


2. That three pupils with an I. Q. 


nt 110 in this class have in common 
With the others of from 80-90, the 


inabil; 
bility to keep their attention long 
°n any to 


pic. They copy words will- 


ingly and qui 
ory quite correctly f 
minutes, by, i y for fifteen 


10 Minutes, 


al attention flags after 


3, That no 


he of this group reads 


Tape st these pupils still say, al- 


“Y are not in Regents’ classes, 
PE to go to college. 

H. D. Pro 

Chatman CTOR, 


Vander endia Panish Department. 


High School. 


ay pres 
yious. To my appeal to thi, Class for 





rary Lessons in the Social Sciences 


In the high schools of our city 
emphasis is constantly being shifted 
from the mere acquisition of infor- 
mation, some of it incorrectly dignified 
oo ri “knowledge” to the incu- 

, of ideals and abilities, and the 
development of skill in using the tools 
of knowledge. : 

In the social sciences, the tools of 
knowledge are books, periodicals, en- 
cyclopedias, guides to periodical litera- 
ture, atlases, and other reference 
books. Of course, the best place to 
teach the use of such tools is the social 
science room itself. The time will come 
when a social science room without 
suitable reference books will be as 
much an anachronism as a physics 
room without a Bunsen burner, or a 
chemistry room without test tubes. At 
present, however, the school library, 
and in the case of schools without 
library facilities, the public library, 
offer the best opportunity to teach the 
use of reference books in the social 
sciences. 

Mr. Rubenstein, chairman of the 
Social Science department of Benjamin 
Franklin High School, inaugurated in 
September, 1934, a program of library 
visits for the history and civics classes. 
Each history and civics class made 
three visits to the Aguilar Branch of 
the New York Public Library at 110th 
Street and Third Avenue, where the 
reference librarian, Mrs. Cam, con- 
ducted the lessons. 

In the first lesson Mrs. Cam taught 
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the boys the use of the regular card 


index of books, and the classification 
of non-fiction books by subject. The 
second lesson was devoted to the use 
of the Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and the third lesson to the function 
and use of the various encyclopedias 
and reference books in the library; 
among them, the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, the World Almanac, 
the Statesman’s Year -Book, Who’s 
Who, Who’s Who in the United States, 
and the library Atlas. In each lesson, 
the boys were given an opportunity 
to show that they could supply the 
information they had just acquired in 
the use of the library facilities. _ 

In the first lesson the boys were 
given cards on which were printed the 
names of various books, or the name 
of an author and a subject, and told 
to locate the books and bring them 
to the librarian. In the second lesson, 
that on the use of the Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, the boys received cards 
on which were printed a question such 
as, “‘Can you find an article on Hous- 
ing entitled ‘The End of N. Y. C. 
Slums?’” By reference to the Guide 
to Periodical Literature a boy ascer- 
tained the magazine in which the arti- 
cle he sought was written. He then 
went to one of the tables in the li- 
brary where he secured the magazine 
and was able to peruse the article. In 
the lesson the use of the various refer- 

ence books, each boy was given at 
least one reference book, on the first 
page of which was attached a slip of 


paper with several questions PR, 
to answer by referring to the T bin 
The boys manifested real int. 
vied with one another to ane whe a 
answer the most questions coments 
The planning of library oe 7 
distinguished from library Je 
necessary of course only in ne 
without library facilities, and in the 
average high school annex. Since As 
are many details that might cast he 
overlooked by a young teacher sh 
ning library visits for his classes I 
am taking the liberty of mentioning 
the procedure followed in Benjamin 
Franklin High School =~ 


terest » 


> as 
€ssons, i, 
WwW Schools 


~ After consulting Mrs. Lousentehe 


very cooperative branch librarian of 
the nearest public library, Mr. Ruben- 
stein, drew up a schedule giving the 
dates and periods when. the various 
classes were to visit the library. Copits 
of the schedule were given (0 the 


teachers. The schedule was also printed 
of the Almanac, 


in an early edition 


our school paper. An importel ie 
that must not be overlooked 1s | 

taining the writte gore 
boy’s parents. Though RE 

pear to be a formality # seni 
necessary formality: we 
Franklin High School wé Shih 
form mineographed for 
be used for yarious 7 

It is best to have hs 


0 
addressed to the princi? 


ret 

In order tO make vil 
aires knew é dates 
library? 


us ae the . 


ee ¢ 
n permission OF iat 


Which 


8Ving Our im 










announced during the two FeCitations 
prior to the library lesson. For th " 
e 


frst lesson, each teacher accompanied 
his class to the library. For the second 
and third lessons the teacher met his 
class at the library. Such an apparently 
small matter as informing the teacher 
in charge of service squads of the 
library schedule, so that the ‘proper 
students may ‘be allowed to leave the 
building for their library lessons, must 
not be overlooked. — U&2 3 Hoag 

As a final point, it is a good prac- 
tice to give a short quiz on each 
library lesson, at the recitation immedi- 
ately following the library lesson, and 
to give follow-up homework assign- 
ments or class reports that require a 
use of the various library facilities. The 
follow-up should not end with the 
semester during which the library les- 


‘Sons are given out but problems re- 
during a use of library facilities should 


be 


assigned during succeeding terms. 
S. RoBerr Srapmo. 


Benjamin Franklin High School. 


fillboarding Dickens 


We had 


* ey been writing compositions 
\ dee © us more keenly aware of 

Us. ‘What fun we had had 
Pressions of tastes, colors, 


» and cr ° 
Toa Way, owds on the Drive, 


lumbus - ‘ 
rete Park us ‘Avenue, and in 


This work had naturally 


re 


Crtis 
tighborh s on the billboards in the 
Adgp% 00d. “Wh 


nhaaas Y Can’t we write 
ne of the Students. A 


— n of the psychology of adver- 
"his followed, and the next day the 
Class brought in copy to promote the 
sale of bread, tooth-paste, typewriters 
sneakers, Movies and books. Examine. 
- of the copy disclosed the reason 
Y some of the work lacked sparkle. 

e slogans were poor. Good slogans 
Were studied and analyzed. Before the 
end of the week slogans advertising 


Cosmetics, and 
5 used by the fair sex aa 

e blackboards. ~ Some of these 
very effective. ae 

“Couldn’e we do our Dickens book 
review this way?” inquired an alert 
little body, who before this had not 
shown any unusual taste for English. 

“T£ the class wants to,” was the 
reply. ° 

The proposition was put before the 
group, and it was voted that the book 
reviews be in the form of an adver- 
tisement of the book. . 

The teacher took this opportunity 
to talk about different editions and 
the reason why certain editions are 
more valuable than others. Many who 
owned books by Dickens brought them 
to class for demonstration purposes, 
and the instructor exhibited her first 
editions. 

The advertisements presented showed 
a knowledge of many editions of Dick- 
ens for many types of pocket-book. 
There were posters for first and rare 
copies, as well as for recent editions 
in gingham, linen, and leather, Illus- 
trations ran the gamut from “Phiz” 
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to the ultra-modern. The slogans re- 


vealed that pupils were familiar with 
the contents of the books; undoubtedly 
they created curiosity on the part of 
the other pupils to read more Dickens. 
The instructor felt that never before 
had she been so successful in foster- 
ing in her pupils the desire to become 
better acquainted with a great author. 
The art department chose the best 
work for an exhibit in the main hall, 
and the students had the’ added pleasure 
of seeing an account of their work in 


the school paper. 
| | Harriet F. Harr. 
Wadleigh High School. 


Happy Landing : ale 

What with 5-year plans, 7-year cy- 

cles, 12-year debentures and other 
numerical denominators . of various 
projects, it does not seem out of place 
to refer to a 3-point landing in the 
field of Health Education. Our only 
purpose, however, is to borrow a phrase 
and apply it insofar as seems applicable 
to the projectory of idealized health 
education standards. 

We are concerned with the policies 
of health education leaders in dealing 
with the student body as a whole.. Let 
us take any school and apply the fol- 
lowing measuring-rod to its policies: 

1. Does it adequately take care of 
all its super-active or superior type of 
students (athletes) ? 

2. Are the normal or average stu- 


dents properly provided for? 
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3, What arrangements are 























Madet, 9 
the gi TYPES such as ¢,. ‘ fof capped and all those needing ‘special 
correctives and physi Sl: att A i 

What do P rae defectives ' % care and treatment, and (2) the hiper. 
sonal we geti Unless the edi normal types, Or the Outstanding ath 
cational specimen is eXceptional U- fetes, the excess-energy cases and ve 
> 


outstanding in every respect CT even the psychological cases known 
is generally far short of the ie reul | “bad boys,” “discipline cases,” and . 
goal. Fortunate the H. CCtion forth. I would: include the latter in 


. Dir . 
who can properly accommodate “e the supernormal group. ) 
e 


average or normal Sroup. Satisfy: 
that educational Stroup is sufficie gs 


The third or normal group is natu- 
rally the largest, and from the stand- 
point of educational necessity, the last 
in importance. In the main all school 
systems are organized and maintained 
for the education of this larger group 
| of students, leaving the others to the 
vagaries of chance or conditions. * 


; Dt in 
itself to cause a bogging down ip i 


school in its efforts to attain a satis. 
factory standard. , 

What of the other two groups—the 
supernormal and the subnormal? How 
many health education departments are 
adequately equipped these two extreme 
opposites of physical education? Let 
us go even further—how many health — 
education departments make an effort 
to handle them? And there is always 
a third query: How many health edu- 
cators, given the facilities and the in- 
clination to handle these cases; would 
know the proper prescription for their 
treatment? 

The proposition as 
down to this princip 
body may be gr aded broa 

1. The super-normal. 

2, The normal. | 

3. The subnormal. classif 


e tw . 
It is obvious. that. th° A: media"? 
s 
§ the . ordet " 


ntion in "OY 1 che 


Let me suggest then a 3-point land- 
ing on the field of health education. 
The scientific and efficient carrying out 
of this plan will give us true, ho- 
mogeneous grouping and result in spe- 
| “alized training under appropriate and 
eh compatible conditions. Briefly, 
= Ea is as follows: Supertype stu- 

» Such as athletes, should be ex- 


- from the regular gym. classes 
an report to their team 
ing < % € Coach, instead of confin- 
take ie rts to a mere handful will 
i ‘tge of a large squad number- 
an tba as he and his assistants 
Ys will i of comfortably. The 
team co, oid their attendance to 
time “nes and put in the neces- 
Per term that they are sup- 


4 to 
"tivities fe to health education 


a whole simmers 
le; the student 
dly as follow® 


C 


cations needin 
their relative 1™ 


The 7 lee 
Tesults Would show. that. the 










beret ed get the advantage of 
me ts a conditions and more ex- 
mg fuctions—the reduction in 
- ° ass size would lead to greater 
rail much to the relief of 
Sei ‘nstructors dealing with over- 
) “4 asses and reduced activity space. 
ne grou i i 
ein a oe for special segre- 
tives, physical] 
less of 


€ cardiacs, correc- 
7 y handicapped. Regard- 
€ir number the 
8rouped by specialized pa Farid 
normal squads on the gym floor. The 
differences would consist in di type 
of activity—graded and especially 
adapted to the condition and ability 
of the group. In an experiment con- 
ducted several years ago, it was found 
that more than two hundred cases 
could be handled at one time on an 
ordinary gym floor with common 
everyday equipment. With specialized 
supervision and organization methods 


to adequately support the program it ° 


was found that it was possible to han- 
dle all the cases wth great efficiency 
and maximum expectancy of results. 


The third group taking in all the 
normal cases offers theoretically no in- 
terference to its program of activity. 
The super and sub-cases having been 
withdrawn there is presumably a na- 
turally homogeneous group left to 
function as leadership and individual 


conditions will permit. 


One conclusion emerges: the 3-point 
landing with the super, sub and nor- 
mal groups properly classified and taken 
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care of would lead to improved health © 


education. | 
: SAMUEL P. SHARRON. 


Thos. Jefferson High School. 


Checking English Note-books 

That English note-books should > be 
kept by every pupil who takes Eng- 
lish seems generally agreed. It is also 
considered advisable to make a frequent 
check for such note-books. 

Such a check, especially for the 
teacher with five classes and some two 
hundred pupils, ; presents a problem. 
The amount of time and energy, avail- 
able for the examination, of . note- 
books is limited; especially. since,'in a 
subject like English, there are always, 
besides, compositions to be marked. . 

Faced with this situation, the Eng- 
lish teacher may find a formula handy 
for his purpose. This formula, which 
may be dictated to the pupil, or given 


- him mimeographed early in the term, 


covers most of the important points, 
and, it seems to this writer, all the 
points that need checking: 
_Note-books should have: . 
a. A title page. 
b. A table of contents. 
c. An index. 
d. English assignments, each with 


date. ut 


~¢.. The regular class heading on eve 


piece of written homework. 
f, Outlines in noun phrases only. 
‘8. A section for class notes. | 
h. A spelling section, with i 
wal spelling errors. 


ndivid- 


‘i. A section for “My Mistak 
My Correction of. Tt 
grammatical errors. _ 

j- A composition chart- 
tical with that: on. the ¢ 
‘sition folder or enyelor f 


#? § r 


«| k.: Mimeographed ciate Pl | 

by the teacher, > sda 
he Tidys 3) oop 
_. m. Written in i Stat bids ody 


__n. Without loose pages.) 


: To check the note-books in class | 


even by use of a formula. is freaua: 
bees _@ Formula, is frequently 


impossible. ‘They may therefore be al. 


lected ona certain. date, either an- 


wuld | CUUIVESL et pyntte 9 
nounced beforehand or kept as a sur- 


prise occasion, and eee ‘i by th 


teacher (aided, it may be, by a de- 


pendable student secretary): da ho [gsi 


guilty of. For example:’ \ ‘ : 
Albers—e; 2,1, mn. a : 

:. Brownson—a, b, f, e at 

‘The ‘student, on the return of Bl 


) irl pe 28 ad of his de- 
ne bose wi Te i 


ficiencies by symbol. ie als 

his preliminary iat at i 

correct his errors before ale 

the note-books are collect shel 
| | GERARD 





Morris High School. a ol 


, at the OP we 
Dental Sent School pet 


Lincoln Hig grticle pe 


Dentistry 


Them»; 
zt ‘em for 


(lepe iden, 
i Mpo. 





seudents in New York,” I was amazed 
wo read the following: :“In on! ee 
hool (Curtis High School) jg a 
yision made for pupils who cannot 
,fford to go to private dentists or even 
dental clinics.” ; idsuaul 

The Abraham Lincoln High School 
has a dental program for all its stu- 
dents, including those who . families 
are in poor financial circumstances, J 
am therefore pleased:-to' submit . the 
following report on the work that is 
being done, as a foot-note, so to speak, 
to Dr. Scoop’s very interesting article. 

I do not wish! to :repeat what.has 
already been reported concerning the 
health program of our \school.;;In»an 
article in Hict Ports’ which, -ap- 


! ecretary )*" . 4 peared in April, 1934, Mr, Julius 
“Note, by symbol, may be kept of 
the type of omission each student i | 


Jacobs, a member of our Boys’ Health 
Education Department, set forth our 
comprehensive program of examina- 
tions and follow-up work with pupils 
who need remedial attention. I shall 
i only with sketching our 
Program in greater detail. : 

vo nc notes are required of all our 
: Ats in progress grades 2, 4, 6, and 
idicn a - satisfied unless the note 
ne, that the work needed is 
ing ae pleted. Asa result of our 
— children right from 
a Stades in elementary school, 


Periodj "ee: 
Phylace; lodic ¢Xamunations and pro- 


Cc 
‘reatments, Iam. pleased. to 


that 
Most of ‘ 
tate in, Cur Pupils have teeth 


- n | 
dition, and i sound, healthy con- 
"ination 4¢ no more than an ex- 


and a Cleaning is needed. We 





hav. | 
ave a Clinic in our school with 


—— at, daily attendance who 
tleatmene cr nation and prophylactic 
ie nominal fee. Those who 
as afford to pay are given this 
attention free of charge. The exper 
of Caring for such py ils is d feet 
by a fund rovid pemenrgc 
Teach P 4% ed by our Parent- 
: a Association. 
Those ) : 
done apaak ee ye ne 
ate visiting a dentist. 1, a foal 
ist. In most cases 
Wwe find that children have their pri- 
vate dentists to whom they go for 
attention. Those children who cannot 
afford private treatment are referred 
to the Coney Island Hospital, if only 
extractions are needed, or to the Coney 
Island Dental Clinic where extractions 
and simple fillings are attended to for 
very modest fees. The service rendered 
by this clinic merits our highest praise, 
for I:doubt whether there are many 
other communities in the city that are 
served as well as ours is by this clinic, 
supported financially by the many 
public-spirited citizens in the locality 
and by the most prominent dentists 
in the neighborhood. Occasionally we 
find it necessary to refer students to 
such special clinics as the one con- 
ducted by the New York College of 
Dentistry, but only in cases that re- 
quire the attention that our neigh- 
borhood. clinic cannot afford. I am 
referring to those who require a con- 
siderable amount of bridge work, the 
special case of a dental surgeon, and so 
forth. Whenever necessary, we pay for 
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the material and supplies out of our re- 
lief fund to which contributions are 
made by students and teachers. | 
Of course the Coney Island Dental 
Clinic serves without charge all boys 
and girls whose families are under the 
supervision of the Emergency Home 
Relief Bureau or of any of the other 
departments of the Board’ of Public 
Welfare. However, the clinic has been 
under such tremendous pressure that 
we have found it necessary to call upon 
the codperation of a number of ‘den- 
tists in the community who, in their 
private offices, accept indigent children 
referred to them by us for the treat- 
ment that they need. ‘Only those of 
us who have been in touch with ‘the 
situation at our school can begin to 
appreciate how valuable the service is 
that this unselfish group of dentists 
is rendering. — a 2 ie 
Thus it can be seen that we have a 
program at the Abraham Lincoln High 
School that takes care of all our pupils. 
There is a careful system of follow-up 
in the close relationship that exists be- 
tween the chairmen of the Health Edu- 
cation Departments and the Deans. 
‘The Dean of Girls personally attends 
to this problem. In the office of the 
Dean of Boys, a teacher who is on a 
building assignment during the Dean’s 
lunch hour, arranges for a regular 
‘monthly check of the boys who have 
not had their dental work’ completed. 
An extension of time is given when- 
ever necessary. When the date at- 
‘ranged for comes around, the pupil is 


~ called’ for and interviewed. bBeot,:: 


with the third month ‘of the He 
black list of the students. whoa, a 
been delinquent is issued, - Parent ae 
interviewed, ‘and, as: a: ral are 
pressure brought to bear, at se the 
of the term there are vy biyten end 
dents: left to whom further oth a 
must be’ given. | They.'aré. sent 
the “ones ‘whose teeth ‘are in ae y 
serious condition, the :care ‘of cay 


requires a longer ‘period ‘of :time fo; | 


proper treatment. : . 


DanteEx G. Krang.. . 


Abraham Lincoln High School.’, | 
Testing for Traits of Character: and 
Personality in Elementary Training* . 
“The development of ‘character and 
personality ‘traits is considered among 
the most important aims in the teach- 
ing of Business Training. ‘The success 
of .our teaching is determined largely 
by the extent to which we have trast 
ated desirable traits, habits and ideals. 
In attempting “to ac § 
the teacher finds a variety of me 
available. Irrespective ° 


that he uses, the instruc ae were 
stage where’ he desires 6° . "aah 
‘or not he’ has ful: ed ls are 
‘respect ‘to’ character tf oe past 
| . 0 'g test 
JuBefore framing nce wut f 
nd | exarighe teach ©. lyit4 
rsonality, the °°" 
and pe - ats! sl | he 
sider several po er ba? ae 
1 Traits of charact ‘basis 
loped ‘on. an‘ iact en pu? 
“ve pe 
h re yes 


a ee 
4mplication — i sracteristio’™ 
grasp of the ¢ 

«grasp © 


test, conclude that a 
honest, 90% 


hieve his goal, 
: loyal, 
£ the device 


a 
tor rea « 


of the 


Caller . 


"edure to be 
trated in 4 followed has been demon- 


bag 





must be determined indirectly, Dir 
yestioning concerning a trait ah a 
information rather than for Character 
2, In character and mer ; 
raining our basic purpose has beck 
the. inculation of habits and ; deals 
which will function in life situations, 
From this it follows that the ai 


acquisition of desirable traits may be 


tested only if we present life situations 
or problems which call for a definite 
manifestation of these traits. 

3. The attempt to formulate 4 
marking scheme is fraught with un- 
usual difficulties, 


traits, the teacher need not be con- 
cerned with marking graduations. His 
aim i to determine whether or not 
there is a mastery of the trait in ques- 
tion. In the writer’s opinion there are 


no marking graduations possible in the 


testin g of 


character and an 
tits personality 


We Cannot, as ‘a result of 4 
pupil is 80% 
trustworthy, or 75% 


Several tests are 
* Point of view 
“t of these is q 
Junior Off 


listed to illustrate 
expressed above. The 
tawn from the work 
=r . Clerk in receiving 

usly the correct pro- 


S . 
ries of dramatized les- 


* As 
0 the * Tesult of the pupil’s answers 


Opes aay neh: questions, the teacher 
sue whether the student 
At} =) Called for in each case. 

ck your employer, Mr. 


In testing for. the 
acquisition of character and personality 







Jones, tel 
at the office unt 


the Merning the 
CO see him: 


Problem 
a. Mr, Corbett, 2 cus- 
tomer, who has an 
appointment with 


Mr. Jones for 10 
0’clock, 


b. Mrs. Kelly, who is 
collecting subscrip- 
tions for 4 relief 
fund. 

c. A bank messenger 
who has a package 
for Mr. Jones, 

d. A schoolboy col- 
lecting for a local 
charity. 


hes that he will not be 
il 2 o'clock. During 
following persons call 


Trait 


Adaptability 
Tact 


Courtesy 
Fairness 


CoSperation 


Tact 


After the teacher has taught the 
Various rates for the different classes 
of mail in connection with the duties 
of the mail clerk, he may desire to 
include among his other test questions 
a situation which will test the pupil’s 
acquisition of certain desirable char- 
acter traits. A suggested problem 


follows: 


Your employer, Mr. Jones, is send- 
ing a package to Mr. Kelly by parcel 
post. He encloses a letter in this pack- 
age. When you point to his mistake, 
he replies, “‘That’s all right. The post- 
al clerks seldom inspect the contents 
of parcel post packages.” 

Does this fact justify his conduct? 


Give your reasons. 
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The illustration which is given be- 
low can be used quite effectively after 
the use of the telephone has been 
taught in dramatized form. 

At 9 o'clock this morning the tele- 
phone rang in the school office. You 
answered the telephone. : 


a. You: Hello. 

Calling Party: Is this St. Mark’s 
Annex? 

You: Yes. 

Calling Party: May I speak with 
Miss Bailey? 

b. You: Miss Bailey is not 
here. ‘ 

Calling Party: What time will she 
be in? 

c. You: — I don’t know. 

Calling Party: Will you take a 
message? 

d. You: Please wait until I 
get a pad and 
pencil. (Pause.) 

e. You: (After pause) O.K. 

Calling Party: Please ask Miss 
Bailey to call 

Miss Hale at the 

Main Building, 

’ STerling 3-5890, 
as soon as pos- 
sible. 

f, You: All right. Goodbye. 





* Part of an address delivered on March 8, 
1935, before the Commercial Section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study 


of Education. 
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iticize statemt 
res ‘orapeing aii Be, de, fin 4 Drill Chart for Short Forms in. 
in the spaces tons Write you, | ctenography ‘ 
answers in Provided below. } ork Korma ab deka 
a. You should have said.) ; " ] d rene 
oN, yery frequently use words, such a5 
be, it, the, to, expressed in shorthand 
by 2 single sign. These short forms 
promote speedy writing, and should be 
choroughly memorized.” 

Authorities and teachers recognize 
the fact that short forms should be 
learned so thoroughly that they may 
be recalled instantly and written auto- 
matically. 

The text-book lists 236 outlines for 
short forms, which represent 295 
words. In addition there ‘are many 
short form derivatives, such ‘as care- 
ful, handling, understand.’ In’ the 
list of the Thousand Commonest 
Words, compiled by Professor Horn 


b. What question ‘Shonda amet 
FORCAT srtsthersmecnnen YOM Rave 
c. What is wrong hecep 0 lit Bo 


d. You should have... 





e. What is wrong here?....... xi 


f. What should you have sii2..... 


| The pupil’s answers show the acqui- 
sition of the. following traits: Ques 
tion: 


a. Thoughtfulness ca § , 
included | 
b. Balicences ea u _ 210 short forms. 
ce yheresdblenks . ko " n said that 70% of all 
A” yndlacl ines jou i matter consists of word-signs 
e. Courtesy “rr : tach Pier The importance at- 
e Fa ; e : 
f, Thoughtfulness; manners: tho) by the rte — form is evidenced 
are sds ae ntion given to these f 
° # quent] ‘ re- 
oughness od, other test might | | Y occurring words. Besides the 





: given in 

be given to illustrate the idea. J : fone chapter of the text- 
e d rson ty : betic orms are listed alpha- 

traits of character 28 Pee es ally, both ; 

ie db roblem. situat J hand, and in longhand and short- 

best be tested bY Powe shou! und they are also arranged b 

the t¢ Pter g y 
In this connection, ~* 10 longhand, 


not forget ¢ rrunities 2 View an nized that constant re- 
dure often offers opp? eid , Constant . 
; the pupil’s acquisitie tj08 for be order to att 
aD , giacté ‘ 

ta as punctuality, con Writer, 


° | Ke 
others and neatnes InvING pee } 


If space permitt 


Practice are neces- 
ain skill as a short- 
t is necessary for the 
sian to teview, espe- 
" n with the short 

must be thoroughly 


e 
cj °t contin 


Girls Commercial ™ 









Memorized F 
, © not hay 


in a shorthand ae logical foundation 


PPAR THE SHORT 
ORM Crary 


so ee the first and second 
SiGally liad? om fem ic are 
text-book, I beliey 3 bale 

an e that a simple and 
Practical method for regular study and 
review of the short forms should prove 
of interest to teachers. This method 
consists in making up a drill chart for 
the short forms, coordinating with 
each chapter of the text-book. As each 
new chapter is taken up, the short 
forms of that chapter are added to the 
chart, so that it always contains an 
up-to-date list of the short forms 
assigned for study. If the pupil finds 
any difficulty in reading the short 
forms of any column, it means that 
more study is required of the outlines 
of that chapter. 


The column arrangement makes it 
possible to use the chart for study, 
for review, and for reading in class. 
The columns are numbered across, and 
the lines are numbered down. The 
pupils may then read the outlines by 
columns, up or down, or across the 
page in either direction, or diagonally. 
- Assume that chapters 1 to 10 are 
to be taken up during the first term. 
Ten columns would be ruled on the 
paper, and as each chapter is taken 
up, the short forms are listed by the 
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pupil in shorthand on his chart in the 
respective column. The largest num- 
ber of short forms given in any one 
of these chapters is 13, so that all 
that would be necessary for the chart 
for the first term would be, ten-col- 
umn, thirteen-line chart. Similarly, for 
the second term, a separate chart for 
chapters 11 to 17, would require a 
ten-column, nineteen-line chart. This 
is obtained by placing the second set 
of short forms in chapters 13 and 16 
in separate columns, and by dividing 
the set of 29 short forms in the last 
chapter by placing 19 in one column 
and the last 10 forms in the last col- 
umn. Thus, a compact chart can be 
set up. , | 
A single chart containing the com- 
plete set of short forms may be set 
up if desired. This is a very con- 
venient arrangement for the teacher 
of the second term if he desires to have 
the pupils prepare a chart containing 
all of the short forms from the be- 
ginning of the book and continuing 
with the new forms as they are taken 
up during the second term. A sheet 
of 842"x11” paper can be ruled the 
long way into twenty columns, each 


column being one-half inch in width, 


and twelve horizontal lines down, the 
width between lines being one-half 
inch. There are then enough squares 
for the entire set of 236 short forms. 

The short form charts may be used 
for study and review in the daily 
class work. Each pupil has before him 
his chart, containing a list of the short 
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forms learned up to thatitime. 
therefore reading and studying hie 
shorthand outlines, which pat,” .OWn 
the best practice possible. O,. 
is called on to read the first 
down, the next pupil the Gree 
up, and so on, the plan of 
being changed as each pupil. 
upon. ae aed 

After the reading from the cho, 
the teacher may then dictate the = 
forms either by columns se 
from right to left, and so On. . The 
dictation may be then read back, and 


ne, Pupil 
‘Colump 
column 
Feading 
1S Called 


finally the pupils may compare their | 


outlines with the chart. fee 
_ Dictation of connected matter, con- 
taining the: short :forms, is ; the: final 


step in the drill and; review of the 


short forms. Sentences, paragraphs, 
and letters for this purpose. may be 
found in several supplementary books. 

As different students learn in dif- 
ferent ways, the various methods of 
learning and studying the short foams 
serve a useful purpose, The column iL 
rangement helps the pupil Jearn x 
short forms thoroughly, which 1s of 
essential item for. the-development © 


skill as a shorthand ; writer: wi 


Franklin K. Lane High School oi 


s in the 


a | 
Major Sports for Gir aut 


James Monroe Hig 
FreLD HockeY pan 

- the pe ae 
Fe tye, HOF 


< team 
) As in all rs on 


ance of eleven | playe 


a 
a 
& 
and jy 
+ 7 
¢€ 


turally i, 


down, or “4 


‘ OUt the 5 


geld. indicates that the SUCCEss . of 
7 s a 


community depends sO. much on Co- 


gperation of all its members, on con- 
jderation of the rights of others, and 
confidence in the ability of tried-and_ 
crue mates. Moreover, at the termina. 
tion of the play the friendly handshake 
accompanied by the usual’ “Nice 
game!” has a tendency to make ‘field 
hockey second to none as a social game, 
’ Herewith is a program of lessons for 
class periods’ extending over a ‘period 
of eight weeks which has been ‘tested 
at James Monroe High School. *, 


First Lesson — 


1;, Instruct students which color stick 
| always to get. In a single gym 
period divide the group in half. 

. During a double gym period, .as- 
sign red sticks to gym II and gold 

Sticks to gym III. . 

: Assign each team to one 25-yard 
line—Gold to the 25 -yard line near 
the street and Crimson to the 25- 
yard line near the football field. 

» Teach the handling of the stick in 

Stock Carry Position and when 

Playing the ball, , 

aig | dribbling with and with- 

the : é ball, stressing turning to 
ight always, ! 


Second Lesson 
‘ Me : 
2 Ro, cams o 
3, ae Stick 
“View dribb 
all. 


n the 25-yard lines. 
Carry Position. 
ling with and with- 


the fi 





| €very girl to a position on 
eld. Tell her to memorize 
€T position, 


Third Lesson 


- Me : 
et teams on their respective 25- 


yard lines, 


: Tell teams to run to open posi- 


tions on the field, then back to de- 
ense position. Do this three times. 


- With teams lined up in defense po- 


Sition, start the ball at the goal 


—, keeper, she in turn sends it to her 


right fullback, who passes the ball 
to her right halfback, who sends 
it on to her right wing. When the 
right wing receives the ball the 
entire team starts down the field, 
right wing dribbling the ball; the 


~ entire forward line keeping on a 


1. 
2. 


~ line with her, the defense players 


each moving down the field behind 
her forward line player until the 

entire group reaches the 50-yard 
line. The ball'is then sent to the 
coach, the entire group returns to 
the defense position ready to prac- 
tice the same play to the left side. 
The next time, when the wing re- 
ceives the ball, she starts a tri- 
angle pass to her inner, who returns 
the triangle pass to the wing and 
they continue this down the field 
to the 50-yard line. 


Fourth Lesson 


Repeat lesson III for review. 
Line up team in open formation on 
the field. 
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5. 





.. Teach bully—have center forwards 


bully and all forwards cross the 
59-yard line immediately. Repeat 
this several times. . 


.. Designate to each player her op- 


“ponent. 
Teach drive. 


Fifth Lesson _ 


» Teach dribble and drive. 


. Review defense play once.” : 


Review bully and action after 


bully once. 


Have players designate opponents 
once. i re 

Wtihout ball, imagine play at bully 
—cross line, run toward one. goal. 
At a signal of the whistle start in 


_ other direction, etc., until you are 


aA YN 


3. 
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sure players will not attempt to 
cross field from side to side. 


Sixth Lesson 


Teach straight tackle. — 
Play game. 
Teach goalie to kick ball. 


“Instruct students in coach’s meth- 


od of indicating which team re- 
ceives a free hit or a roll-in.. 


Seventh Lesson 


Review dribble once. 

Play game—award a 10 to mem- 
bers of the winning team or to 
outstanding players in the group. 
Question the entire group on rules 


of her individual position and | 
reasons for team play, etc: as 


Eighth Lesson hens 
1, Review. skills taught dy 
_: ceding weeks, 2 


2. Give students opportunity oe i : 
ruse pay a8 ‘ 


- + questions. 
. During the coming retin : 
to, program, hockey group 
periods .a. week instead of one, thus 
permitting more: time to be allowed 
for actual playing of the game. . _ 
In addition to class instruction op- 
portunity knocks-in the guise of an 
extra-curricular club which meets 
every Monday from 3 to'$’in the 


_“gym” or on the hockey field, depend- 


ing on which is available. ~ 
Before these club meetings the in- 
structor, or coach, must be sure to 
have on hand the following equip- 
ment: rea Wa oes 
22 spliced wood sticks." 2" 5): 
28 pairs of shin’ guards (1 
240 black). ee 
2 pairs of goalie kicking pads. ; 
1 ball for every two Ree i 
During the Fall of 1935, rh . 
York Field Hockey epee rast 
play hostess for ie Loni 
Sectional Hockey Tout nam sitio 
tournament brings 4B a 
selected teams from * 
Island, Stuyvesant 4° * 
Hockey Associate portusit) 
ment will provide vl ul b 'te4 
our schools 4 . 


0 br own, 


the 




















the | ee 
TIN pre. 


Ieee 
We. hope 
S$ to -two 


4 demonstration of team work and 
| chnical ability from which aj} may 
| Den and help their own individual 
1 jerformance. Let’s get our high school 
] ,itls out to see these exhibitions, ]; 
: wil add interest to the game, and 
} improve their play. 

| ' Mary E. Borerr. 
James Monroe ‘High School. : 


Group Discussions in the Social 
} Sciences: a UG & Mk gutters 
The writer has been utilizing a class- 
room procedure which he passes on ‘to 
his colleagues’ with ‘not the slightest 
claims to originality. ': The “method ‘is 
here reproduced however with ‘a’ two- 
fold purpose in mind: first, to indi- 
cate that group discussions. can be 
used in the classroom, a conclusion at 
| Which he now, after a year of experi- 
mentation, feels safe in arriving; and 
second, to urge its application by 

others and its continued use. 
Suppose the problem for the day is 
< vd rE controversial subjects so 
in the social sciences. The 


C 4 1] 
om desire on the part of the 
eacher is to pro 


thought On bot 
‘nd, wherever p 
ncluding belie 


h sides of the issue, 

ossible, to arrive at a 

the ory “ From his attempts 

Writer ¢ e Iscussion method, ‘che 
eels it can be employed to 

© Preceding ends. 

Problem for the 





Sec 
e 
. day is a con- 
Se free versus protective 
y Peeparin rst few minutes are spent 

8 the background for the 






Pinions 


voke expression’ and 






= : 10n*to’follow.. Two or three 
Peakers who have already. formed 
his Semmes their respective con- 
the . ch is then referred to 
ited ee there have been 
gested ilcnain <i aie 
nile aie es which are to serve 
>) At the invitat yp eee eater 
ee adie ion o the teacher each 
the room ic desig pate BaReOF 
_ ho han bec, a discussion leader, 

appointed for that task. 
Th a complete atmosphere of infor- 
mality, the §toup members consider 
the problems for the day, aided by the 
list of queries to which they turn if 
necessary. It is extremely advisable to 
work with each of these groups, sug- 
gest a provoking query, and moving 
on to the next group. 

After a reasonable length of time, 
at a given signal, the members of the 
groups return to their seats. The dis- 
cussion leaders in turn report the de- 
cisions of their groups. Where indi- 
vidual members of any group de- 
sire to, they may render a dissenting 
opinion. The judgments of all are be- 
ing gathered to formulate the ma- 
jority opinion of the class. 

Here is what some of his students, 
seniors in an Economics class, have 
said of this procedure: 

“Group discussions are far more 
beneficial to the student because they 
give the student the opportunity to 
see his neighbors’ point of view more 
clearly. They broaden his mind ex- 
tensively. He is able to look at the 
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problem from all points 

instead of just from his own. Group 
discussions are far more interesting be- 
cause they seem to be more of just 
a social conversation than an assign- 
ment.” 

“T ama little backward when ‘it 
comes to answering in class but I feel 
free to give my ideas when I am in 
this group.” | | 0 

“Trs informality tends to make you 
express opinions that you ordinarily 
wouldn’t attempt to make before a 
class. It brings out honest opinions.” 
"Tt gives everyone in the class an 
opportunity to express his opinion and 
then a certain conclusion is reached 
by the group which is expressed to the 
rest of the class by the group leader.” 


“It also gives me an opportunity to 
say my piece which I might not be 
able to-do in a class discussion.” 


“To my mind jumps a delightful 


experience, something new that I like. - 


It gives everyone a chance to express 
his opinion in a way that he likes best 
on the spur of the moment. It takes 
the work out of school.” | 

“It offers to everyone an oppor- 
tunity to voice his opinions. The out- 
come within each group is the result 
of much ‘hashing.’ Its value lies in 
the extemporaneous speaking after a 
hasty arrangement of ideas and views.” 

“There can be much more done be- 
cause a number of people can talk at 
the same time and everything is sum- 
marized later.” 
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“It shows us that we can q 
subject without the constant 
the teacher to pull somethin 
the student, and it also give 
dent a better chance of 
subject.” ms 


cuss, 1 Gardening at the Abraham 
help of | Lincoln High School 

a‘ % of j In the February issue of the Nature 
ae stu. carden Guide appeared these lines of 
be 8 the 4 poem written by Philip L, Carne 
: _ ' S95 Ie 2 ps, 40, Bronx: site 
There is a general tendency fo. | 
everyone to express his opinions and 
to clear up muddled thoughts.22:>) 


THE SCHOOL GarpEN 


| walked into the children’s garden, 
‘where . 
I learned a secret—quite beyond com- 
pare. ky 40 
At the Abraham Lincoln High 
School, the Biology Department under- 
took the development of :a school gar- 
den as an extra curricular activity. 
~ vs The garden consists of about 4,000 
"A ‘spirit of restraint and fear is square feet of ground, bounded by a 
removed. . . If we had movable chairs] nie fence, an athletic field, and ten- 
BS POT ft Paneer ail f ' | iin Ie was formerly swamp 
“T have been to four. schools, and 4 ni —r = an ashes, clay and 
I have studied many subjects from possible mat ei Z erited—the worst 
Military Tactics to Art Appreciation Fis anit. la : a garden. How- 
Never, however, have I found as 0 culties i ben these physical difh- 
-» 4nd despite the fact that we 


cial a syste™ 7 hag gy 
sal aes OS) Programs, the work in th 
Tt, is pecuuany we had been ae in the 


“The discussion work develops lead. { 
ership in a small sense; it gives: rc | 
dents a chance to voice their opinions | 
on, how a theory should: be worked | 
Intelligent, instructive, ., interesting : 
work’ is,.accomplished in a pleasing 
situation.” 


Posi TIDY S50 


teresting and benefi 
group discussions. 


adapted . to the social sient ee } fully, ed on success- 

° ‘es, It stimulates. € a The 

sans ae individually ulty” pa was first presented to fac- 
"terest of each student ortast md and students on Arbor Day ji 

since he feels himself an uP sgh 32. An ay ‘in 


Music, gh. peor Program included 
20 addre * Planting of a pin oak and 
| es . Y Dr. Graves of the Brook- 
‘nic Garden, Then our real 
Vided by ge With a small 

Y the Genera] 


Ught 
About ies fertiliz 


: 9 
unit in the group: 


reiterates 
quent use of the 
the social sciences 


sum pro- 
Organization, we 


gnett er, soil and seeds 

yN. BA  Orty acti 
SDN ee ool 8nized sia, ike Ctive students were or- 
gh © Lincoln Botanists.” 






The gs 
about 9 x 15 
Our student 


‘was divided into plots 
feet each and groups of 
S Were assigned to each 
eee planned their gar- 
ee rd meetings where they 
Catalogues and povern- 

ment Pamphlets on deci g 
Were given 4 er oles 
hey a deal of freedom 
Choice of fo ne ee ie 
sicblpa, ey and vegetables, All 
y students—the initial 
turning of the soil, fertilizing, plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting. They 
were given to understand that the suc- - 
cess of their plots depends upon indi- 
a effort, interest, and persever- 

About one-half the students con- 
tinued the work throughout the first 
Summer under volunteer teacher gui- 
dance. The second Summer we se- 
cured a C. W. A. worker. The stu- 
dents took home the corn, carrots, 
beets, and radishes they harvested and 
the flowers were distributed amongst 
the students and faculty. In the Fall, 
a medal from the School Garden Asso- 
Ciation, and letters of commendation 
from Dr. Mason, our Principal, were 
awarded for interest and achievement. 
Last October we exhibited at the 
Brooklyn Fall Shower Show and were 
awarded first prize for flowers and 
second for vegetables in the amateur 
group. 

In addition to the student plots we 
have a lawn, a perennial border and 
annual border, bulbs, shrubs and vines 
which require constant Care. 
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‘We feel that the training a pathology are presented at suit, 


fits derived from this work rank with 
those of any course offered in the high 
school curriculum. 


1. 


Thorough working in the garden, 
our apartment-bred children learn 
that radishes do not grow on vines, 
nor that string beans come in cans 


only. 


. The moderate exercise out of dours 


in the sunshine is unquestionably 


__ beneficial. 


5. 


6 


7. 


8. 


_ The satisfaction experienced in 


carrying a project successfully 
through to completion has a most 
stimulating mental effect and gives 
the feeling of adequacy, so often 
lacking in the poor student. 


. Interest in developing the garden 


as a whole to improve the general 
appearance of the school brings 
out a sense of individual responsi- 
bility and citizenship. _ 
Systematic work, cleaning and re- 
turning tools to proper places, de- 
velops worthy habits. 

Working in groups under ideal 
conditions gives opportunity for 
cultivating lasting friendships. 
The necessity for working in 
groups, planning together, and di- 
viding the spoils, develops the co- 
Sperative spirit. “mt hb 
Distributing the cut flowers de- 
velops generosity and thoughtful- 
ness. 


The vocational opportunities offered 
in scientific farming, landscape g@t- 
dening, flower breeding, and plant 


os 


oe 





casions. Gardening as a hobby ble o¢, 


especial emphasis and with tha 

for nature in general. , 
We have evidence that we h 

definitely stimulated interest ;, a 


ta love 


dening and Botany in its brog oe 
pects. At present, one of our ae 


is doing excellent work at Cornell 


another is enjoying his work “at 


C. i C. camp; one boy, employed as 
a shipping clerk, finds time to col. 
lect botanical specimens during his 
leisure time. rt 
There are great possibilities fas me 
the garden as a laboratory for many 
of the topics in the study of Biology, 
as the: structure and reproduction in 
flowers, vegetative propagation (we 
have strawberries) , nitrogen fixing bac- 
teria (using our small peanut crop), 
cross-pollinating, insect studies, rela- 
tion between plants and animals. 
Because gardening 1s 2 
approach to character training, because 
it is concrete preparation for life, of- 
fering training for vocations 


: artily recommen’ — 
cations, we heartily va the bith 


e e é 
n of such a course © 
inclusio aiid from 


school curriculum. 
the sheer joy 2” 
task. 

We feel that ovf bes a z 
this brief report #5 °° pal? begins 
the poem referred tO at 


Joveliness oft 


t0 


of the article: cio8 # 1 “7 


I left the garden, won 
At all earth's wor 


content, 


A'S iver. 


n excellent: 


gnd avo | 












1 told myself that flowe ; 
grow fest: hildren 
To make this world a bette 
know. wer Place to 
Cecitia M. Grossman 
Abraham Lincoln High School. ; 


Activities of the Scoial Sei 7 
Section of the New York Society $ 
the Experimental Study of Education 


The Social Science ‘Section: was or- 


; ganized in March, 1933, to serve as 


a clearing house for experimental ac- 
tivities relating to the social studies 
and to encourage the codperative ex- 
perimental approach to the solution of 
practical problems of social science 
teachers, ) 

During the past year, three section 
meetings were held. The first was de- 
voted to the work of the committee 


engaged in the revision of the course 


of study in American history under 
the direction of Mr. Jacob Rubenstein 
of the Benjamin Franklin High School. 

© second was devoted to a alixdtle 


— analysis of various problems of experi- 


Mentation in t 
A: Hannig, 
‘Xaminers, 


his area by Dr. William 
member of the Board of 
ihe aes At the third meeting of 
adn at two subjects were 
the hate irst_was the problem of 
and the, child el the social sciences 
the me afforded him in 
City, he schools of New York 
Wel Stein Was presented by Mr. Sam- 


b . 
Udie “'8> Chairman of the Social 


H “ty partment at S, J. Tilden 


"Ralph Guinness of Rich- 


‘mond Hill H. s, 


. presented a paper 

e second subject, 

Lowen by Dr. Theodore Brameld of 

attindes o a ie alata 

ems of brio ae et ene pe 
termined by Rijpe.| Wes a Ge: 

Which was com ie, oe 

recent issue ae etely reported in a 

of “Social Frontier.” 

The Social Science Section 
the school year of 1935-36 3 
ming ‘to deal with the follow 
jects at section meetings: 

I. A Constructive Program in Train- 
ing for American Citizenship. 

2. * Survey of Experimental Cur- 
riculum-Making in the United 
States. 

3. Social Education in European 
Countries. 

4. Methods of Enrichment in the So- 
cial Studies. 

§. Major Problems of Contemporary 
Life in -the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum. 

Among those who will participate 
in these programs are Professors Gam- 
brill and Rugg of Teachers College, 
Professors Knowlton and Radosavlje- 
vich of N. Y. U.; William G. Kim- 
mel, editor of “Social Studies,” and 
Superintendent John L. Tildsley. The 
Social Science Section has succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of a splendid group 
of educators who will serve as its Ad- 
visory Council. The members of this 
council are J. Montgomery Gambrill, 
William A. Hamm, William A. Han- 
nig, W. G. Kimmel, Daniel C. Knowl- 


on this problem. 


during 
is plan- 
ing sub- 
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tee. Se 


ton, Paul R. Radosavljevich, Winfield | 





L. Rice, Jacob Rubenstein, Robert K. 
Speer, Samuel Steinberg, John L. Tilds- 
ley and Richard Welling. 

Teachers of the social studies are 
urged to report unusual classroom ac- 
tivities and experiments to the section 
chairman, who will arrange to have 
them presented at section meetings 
whenever possible. 

MIcHAEL LEVINE, © 
Section Chairman. 
New Utrecht High School. 


The Appeal of the Puppet Theatre 

Recently in the 102nd Street An- 
nex of the Wadleigh High School my 
pupils and I talked over the possi- 
bility of making a marionette theatre. 
Neither the girls nor I knew anything 
about constructing any part of it. A 
goodly number of us, however, had 
seen either Tony Sarg’s productions or 
those of the Teatro Piccolo and felt 
a tantalizing urge to try the art of 
puppetry for ourselves. The girls 
sensed a good time ahead, but they had 
no idea how captivating the project 
would prove. Several students pro- 
cured books on the subject at a neigh- 
boring library. “They were surprised 
to find in one book simple paper pat- 
terns and such explicit directions for 
making the “little people” and their 
theatre that in three weeks we were 
able to put on our first performance. 

The brother of one of the girls, 2 
carpenter out of work, was hired to 
make the simple wooden framework. 
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The G. O. paid for the wood and his 
work. The girls are planning to 

the money by charging a small ¢..'¢ 
shows given for outside stude , 
the quality of production moet i 
standards for “public” Performan ES 
Another girl’s father made ., ag 
cenium arch—a grand affair sea 
in gold and black by one of the sty 
dents. ‘The material for velvet: cals 
tains came out of one mother’s Scrap. 
bag. : 


Ce for 


Ingenuity was taxed all along the 


line. Even the dullest students felt the 
joy of -discovering what to do with 
otherwise useless material. , One girl 
became an artist through discovering 
(for herself) that cellophane could be 
used in half a dozen ways—for win- 
dows, for fairy costumes, for street 
puddles, and so forth. The discovery 
that a small piece of black oilcloth 
would make excellent boots for a Cos- 
sack started another pupil on more 
original thinking than I had dreamed 
she was capable of. 

Teachers in other departments wer 
not only glad to cooper ate; they si 

dit was give? 

requested to do s0. Cre se 
in sewing for the making of P : ise 
+n costume-designing for the pi? ting 
of clothes; in art for scene se 
(and what a wealth of “eting 
have!); in French for the ae 
a French poem that was bi f the 
appropriate gestures by OY. fot 
marionettes; 10 
the writing of plays ight 
offices and operation 


0. 


— tistic than one would imagine possible 


Painted. 











satire made these office scenes more ar 

Of course as an English teache I 
was primarily interested in the Writing 
of plays and the oral work involved 
in producing them. We began by 
planning dialogues between two. oy 
three people in real situations where 
there was a contrast suggesting humor, 
for it is dificult to make puppets look 
serious. The dialogues were to take 
four or five minutes on the stage. 
Any number of situations suggested 
themselves to the majority of ' girls: 
the irate customer and the indifferent 
clerk; the spoiled child‘ and the weak 
parent; the tired business woman and 
her husband, who being out of a job, 
runs the house. Girls who could not 
manage original dialogues were asked 
to dialogue some well known fairy 
tale, bringing to life characters they 
knew and loved. Ninety per cent of 
the students wrote their own plays— 
ri 800d proportion for students 

minantly in business training 
Stoups, 

Good or weak, 
Produced 
Chance t 
Writing, 


the plays were all 
> thus giving the girls a 
na the faults in their own 
- 1 some cases the dialogue 
m” math to be effective: in others 
there wer ively enough. In still others 
ANY Case bee in psychology. In 
Were Obvio Weak and effective points 
ne plays thee to the students when 
" obsery, “ste produced. As training 
the i "On and applied psychology 

Pst theatre Project is worth 


ad 


ae I have been agreeably sur- 
» too, at the range of life situa- 

esented by these girls, 
iam can be no doubt of the in- 
ae © project has aroused. Pupils 
Mat all hours to practice work- 
ing Controls for their puppets. Some 
cae eel setting to rights a 
aa ttered with scenes of cotton 

elds and city streets, of church in- 
tetiors and palace throne rooms. The 

little people” from the king to the 
Organ-grinder and his monkey, never 
seem to stay at home on their respec- 
tive shelves. Yet I have not regretted 
for a moment hanging the sign, “Mar- 
ionette Theatre Guild,” on my class- 
room door. 

ETHEL Ericson REDJIVES. 

Wadleigh High School. 


City Convention of Latin 
and Greek Pupils 


More than 2 thousand student dele- 
gates from the departments of Classi- 
cal Languages in the various junior 
and senior high schools attended a city 
congress held March 28 in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School under the 
auspices of the New York Association 
of Chairmen of Classical Languages. 
Jeanne Cramblet of Washington Irving 
presided over the meeting. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Dr. 
Margaret Y. Henry, Franklin Lane, 
President of the New York Associa- 
tion of Chairmen of Classical Lan- 
guages. A very interesting play, “Per- 
seus, the Dutiful Son”, was given in 
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Latin with scenery and beautiful cos- 
tumes by the Lawrence-Smith School 
under the direction of the author, Dr. 
P. J. Downing. Music was furnished 
by the Thomas Jefferson Hi gh School 
under the direction of Mr. Louis F. 
West. An especially enjoyable feature 
was the Ballet from Gounod’s “Orfeo” 
with Chorus and Trumpeters. Miss 
San Filippo of New Utrecht gave two 
very fine vocal solos. The Second Tri- 
umvirate, an original play contributed 
by Manual Training High School, was 
also greatly enjoyed. Professor Floyd 
A. Spencer of New York University 
gave a most stimulating talk. Repre- 
sentatives from a number of high 
schools gave short talks explaining 
their most interesting projects, among 
them, Erasmus Hall, De Witt Clinton, 
Pershing Junior H. S., Curtis, and 
Julia Richman. Washington Irving 
High School furnished the ushers. 


Grace LIGHT. - 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


Enrollment in Foreign Languages in Evening High Schools VIII 
Languages I II III IV veh 2 


French .. 2,012 1,346 1,070 895 
German 693 495 303 162 
Italian .. 771 306 248 141 
Latin .... 493 387 227 224 





French, 41,616; German, 3,236; Italian, 


Total, $4,393. 


ar 





Spanish .. 2,370 1,188 849 784 © 372 6s : 
174 _ 

Totals 6,339 3,722 2,697 2,206 1,357_13%) School) of 
Junior High Schools (72 | 


Enrollment in Foreign Languages ip 
a 


elephone Courtesy Tay 
Eeglh Class. : oht in, 

In one English class, a very sy 
cessful way of teaching genera] he 
behavior has been through the hh " ¢ 
the (imaginary) telephone, A typical 
lesson presented the following drama. 


tized life-situations: (The assignment 


was given ‘to four groups of girls.) . 


1, A student called a friend and in. 


cited her to go to the movies 
2. A student called a department store 
to inquire about an article which 
' had not arrived. .. ) “ 
3. The information booth of. the 
, Pennsylvania Railroad was called to 
., inquire about a train. aes 
4. The courtesy involved when call. 
ing a wrong number was illus- 
trated. ity, y nyed 
The students enthusiastically grasped 
this opportunity for systematic prac- 


- tice in behavior and were convinced 


that good manners. are an essent 


part of their personality. 
M. HarGROVE- 


Julia Richman High ‘School. 


5 
March, 193 
= as of rod 
Vv 6,82 
703. 723 2, Sue ie 193 
146 113 1,629 
| ee LE ee 
108) 89° 24, 5,953 


33400 29 
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REVIEWS sel 


The Social Foundations of 
Education 


py George S. Counts (Part IX of Re. 
port of the Commission on the So. 
cial Studies). Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1934. : 
“Will America, long the symbol 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
among the oppressed of all lands, 
succumb to the temptations of ma- 
terial success and lose the ‘vision of 
her youth? Only through the gen- 
erous support of an enlightened edu- 
cational’ program,..in. which is 
brought to focus all: the resources 
of the spirit, can» the promise of 

American life be fully redeemed.” 
In these words taken from his 
“Principles of Education,” written in 
1924, may be summarized the educa- 
tional faith of George S. Counts. A 
decade later his faith in the fulfl- 
her rad = “Promise of American 
of Pie, ee (especially so- 
hocks : education in the secondary 
Sie, hee " piss, as ever. How- 
iy = ustrial crisis has caused 
ma sl sr a of dlistnten- 
of Practical end in favor of ‘ta form 
shal asic cavor—a form of so- 
n.” Thus the keynote of the 

Present volume ; — hi 

Nition of the “i Presented in his defi- 
Caton, te n the _ of the modern edu- 
and emergent ight of the dominant 
Values the ethical and aesthetic 
: Potentialitic. and on the basis of 
of the natural en- 





dowm 
e s 
ites nt, the technological resources, 
© Sreat social trends of the time, 
ust 
define problems, make choices, 


and dec} 
ecide upon courses of action” 


ified oi rberdea 
fice 0 a. social science in order 
“science teaching ma 
become a potent factor j ot | 
change. in social 
a faith in the potency of educa- 
aia Saal led Counts to advocate the 
inculcation by the teacher of the ideal 
of “democratic collectivism.” Though 
he eschews propaganda, many writers 
seem to interpret his positive attitude 
as such. Consider, for example, the 
following summary of his educational 
philosophy presented by Norman Woel- 
fel in “Molders of the American Mind” 
(p. 205).: 

“‘He appears to believe in a kind of 
natural law governing the history of 
societies, 2 law which gives rise to 
a waxing and waning of great creative 
periods among nations. America, he 
would ‘say, has lost the vigor of its 
early revolutionary enthusiasm and is 
awaiting leaders who will hitch its 
spirit to a new set ef dogmas and 
thus cause it to enter a new forma- 
tive period. Counts would use the 
school in good engineering fashion to 
hasten our transition from the fading 
old individualism into a blooming col- 
lectivism.” 

In Part One of the volume Counts 
examines our dynamic civilization to 
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find the basic forces conditioning 2ur 
civilization. Our democratic tradition, 
abundant natural endowment, and our 
highly advanced technology make pos- 
sible the achievement of the American 
dream. 

In Part Two he reveals the need of 
new social values by a thorough exami- 
nation of the breakdown of old values 
in the fields of family, economy, com- 
munication, health, education, recrea- 
tion, science, art, justice, government, 
and world relations. In each of these 
fields he finds conflicts and contradic- 
tions which he attributes to the failure 
to accept collective responsibility in 
an interdependent age of abundance. In 
almost every case he finds that the 
search for profits has resulted in a con- 
fusion of means with ends. In educa- 
tion, for example, many, if not most, 
seek degrees and higher incomes rather 
than understanding. 

In Part Three Dr. Counts presents 
his educational philosophy and pro- 
gram. To help reintegrate our insti- 
tutions, social sciences in American 
schools are to be “‘organized within the 
frame of reference provided by the 
ideal of a democratic collectivism” to 
replace the individualism suited only 
to a pre-technological age. On the 
basis of this frame of reference the 
social science curriculum, he argues, 
should include the following points 
of emphasis: the history of the life 
and fortunes of the masses of the 
people, the evolution of peaceful arts 


and culture, the development of the 


o4 


Bi oe 


ideal of democracy, the rise of ; 

trial civilization and collective ee 

omy, the conflicts and contradicti,. 
in Contemporary, society, the crit) 

appraisal of present day life in = a 

of the democratic ideal, ang tr 

thorough examination of al] cise e 

proposals, programs, and philos a: 

designed to meet the needs of the - 

The following doubts and ioe 
occur to the reviewer which he ho : 

Counts will resolve in a fkeches 

volume: tae ! 

1. Since, as he admits, education js 
molded by ‘social conditions, is it 
not an over-simple analysis to im- 
ply that the remedy is merely a 
changed system of values to be im- 
posed by teachers? 

2. Can the average student really 
grasp our social problems and 
choose the: correct solutions? If 
not, shouldn’t the emphasis for the 
average student be on how to re 
ognize and when to follow a 

. thorities and leaders? 

3, Like the other members of the 
Social Studies Commission a = 
Counts neglected methods 12 
stress on social ‘values, plans 


1m 
es? As Dewey h hey Wek 


urpos 
purp ed in 2 


out, what we ne 
new art to sprea 
free inquiry: * 
education shall we 


: ad? f 
ing the new Bee af plication® : 


neile t . 
4, How recoh’ |  collecti¥ oy, 
theif 5 


democracy wit 


minorities are 


Us. 





will collective action be 
I heartily recommend the. ea 
all who are interested in maki, k 
cation discharge its ful] ia fe 
in this age of social transition. ibility 


GEorGcE L 
Boys High School. oe 


to 


Social Games for Recreation 


By Bernard S. Mason, Ph.D., and F] 
mer D. Mitchell, A.M. A. S. Bien? 
and Co., 1935. 421 pages. $2.50 
“How can we have a little fun?” 

What can we do to liven-up this 

party? > Why doesn’t someone ‘break 

the ice?’” “Why are most social gath- 
erings so “stiff??*? ‘What shall we 

a: Some such age-old question 

is being asked, increasingly, wherever 

ria get together. The play leader 

© 8toup worker, the teacher th 
ent, the counsel] eae ae 
eee unsellor, the club leader 

; € player himself, jg : 

OF material, (Ti “indin 

imes have changed; 


multiply, there is bound 


an }j ° 
pe Renae demand, on the 
tivit; th and adult, £ 

€S of the Social y ee 


e.) and educational 


Gam 
oly men 4 for Recreation” ade- 
the need for materials 


BBice 1um of Over 1,200 games 


,) fo 
simple T young and old, gives 


. Nd cong 
begs | tons re) Paes style, accurate 
ial rules tach ACtivity with its 
th ma * text is also illus 
n = 
y free-hand drawings 
3 





Mechanica] drawings 


“Page ph 
Page j; Photographs. ‘The thirteen- 


and half and 


Index a at as 
te nd the bibliography of 


Party host and play leader 


Volume is div: , 
Parts, as follows: divided into four 


ance and Party Byenx. 


Council-Rin 
= g E 
and Combats. Dual Contests 


Scouting, Woodcraft 
“ ing Events. ; 
ay Activities U ful ; 
Included esr of a 
ese 
— a familiar games and ee. 
og Uggenheim; Succotash: Cof.- 
os ang to Jerusalem; Pinchy 
Pins chy; Slipper Slap; Bumblebee 
; my and Opposites and the not-so- 
amiliar Nut Test (i.e., Who killed 
the Dead Sea? Why does it injure 
“ head iy dive into hard Water?) ; 
ats on the Fence; Sk Be 
and Cootie. pattne , 
No play leaders can afford to be 
without this source book. 
M. Donatp AporpH, 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


Picnic, and Out- 


The Theory of Play 


By Elmer D. Mitchell, A.M., and Ber- 
nard S. Mason, Ph.D. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1935. 547 pages. $2.80. 
Any book on play must necessarily 

be of interest to forwarding-looking 

educators the world over as play is one 
of the principal factors in the study 
of childhood. 
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“The Theory of Play,” by Mitchell 
and Mason, is, to say the least, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
It can well serve as the vade mecum 
for the player leader or educator in 
our present precarious civilization and 
in the world tomorrow in which play 
and recreation must enact leading 
roles. tf 
The authors, qualified by their rich 
experience with education in the fields 
of physical education and sociology 
have with this admirable text earned 
for themselves a place with the long 
array of educators herein mentioned. 

This careful, comprehensive work is 
divided into four parts: ‘ 

PartI. Historical Background. 

Part Il. Theory of Play. 

Part III. The Need for Play. 

Part IV. Administration of Play. 

With the beginning sentences, “Play 
is universal; Play is life, and wherever 
life is found there is sure to be play 
in some form or other,” the authors 
give to their readers a complete pano- 
rama of play. ! 

Chapter One, “Play Throughout the 
Ages,” presents the evolution of play 
with the attitudes shown toward it 
from the earliest stages of development 
of the human race. (It would seem 
that the so-called modern games— 
football, baseball, tennis—have come 
to us through a long process of evo- 
lution.) 

Chapter Two, “The World Play 
Movement,” depicts a general survey 
of the growth of play in the nations 


24 


of Europe and the United State, , 
shows that the modern play moveme . 
nt 


“olay as an activity i : 
(“play Y 3S Not identicg) 


with play ‘as a movement and q, 
tie al ae ee an 
institution”) 18 a composite of tthe 
developments of play of pra ctically 
every country. 

Chapter Three narrates the Flas me 
cal explanations, that have been? ad. 
vanced about play. The feelings of 
the authors are best expressed in their 
statement, “Play cannot be thoroughly 
understood and explained until life it. 
self can be explained.” . All theane 
cf play thus far advanced have been 
inadequate “in explaining all aspects 
of the subject.” , Mie 

Space does not permit either a re- 
capitulation. or even an enumeration 
of the features of each of the twenty 
chapters of this most thorough and 
far-reaching volume. To cull the best 
from this educational treatise is a most 
difficult task, for whatever is selected 
as worthy of - special consideration 
leaves equally worthy material UA 
touched. 

From our past, 
prejudicial philosophies f 
Scholasticism, and Puritan 

wort 
frowned upon Play 4s eure 
less, and an unimpor 


an ot merg 
chil 2 life, there has ¢ A pstruc’ 


creasing consciousne ¢ and 
° ance- 


. i C 

tiveness and sig cations 
more progressiV© 
claiming that ee 


° 1S . 
happiness "| ‘show? 
culture and EE devotio® sb 


recreation. 


with its powerful 
f Asceticis™ 


a si , 
tant fea 











bel, Herbart, Groos, Schiller, Se _— 

Hall, Patrick, James, McDoy i 
Dewey; App leton, Claparede, Bow. ; 
Curtis, O’Shea, Norsworthy, bar 
Whitley, in the education of children 
through play is beginning to take 
root. To the three R’s may well be 
added a fourth, Recreation. The five 
chapters which make up part three 
also discuss play as an avenue for char- 
acter building and citizenship training 
and as a source of physical and men- 
tal profit. 

Part Four offers a most scholarly 
discussion of the underlying principles 
to be followed in the organization and 
administration of the play program. 
It offers some real meat in the way 
of preparing for interesting practical 
Aeon Play is so necessary a phase 
of our daily life that man ies 
hes wars Y agencies 
oie oe t to incorporate it into 
he gram. The authors strongly 
eel that the publicly 
“a publicly controlled play 

8tam should be 
and enlareed greatly expanded 
ox 8¢d and should set the pace 

© leader in direct; 
expansion of irecting the future 
order ~ Play and recreation in 
to Zain th 
the € greatest good f 
_~ Steatese nhumbe . § or 
1S we] Worth th t. This section alone 

In € price of the book 
ttre EP the book is decided 
: tractive, The k is decidedly 

Heras 3 
in 3 topicg sy _ and well 
null; Nality ang fini ieee 

F nish of th i 
Pe eee € paper is 
agr 3 illustrations, tab! 
ate > *O0tnotes 7 aa, 

PPende in selected references 

each Chapter. A com- 


Qo. 


lete j 
. ; ica not only adds interest but 
- N invaluable aid. 
. 

sist — flaw, if it may so be con- 
ies ae at the Teviewer could find 
— te is that it contains too 
Sule ok atiés and conclusions, A 

© carefully digests the con- 


a précis of his Own. 


This . 
Bit text rightfully deserves a read- 
__ 5 DY every teacher, regardless of sub 
ject, and should be , 


on the book shelf of 


found in its place 
every play leader. 


M. Donatp Apotp 
Thomas Jefferson High School. = 


Teaching in Secondary Schools 


By Nelson L. Bossing. Houghton, 

Mifflin, $2.75. 

“What’s in a name?” Not very 
much, according to Shakepeare. But 
then Shakespeare never read texts on 
methods. For a text by any other 
name than the one under discussion 
would smell infinitely sweeter. This 
pedagogical rose, I timidly venture, 
will repel many by its ominously par- 
tisan title. And yet it does contain 
in its pages some of the sweetest 
methodological sanity that we have en- 
countered in many, many hours of 
arid adventuring among books, daily, 
nay, almost momentarily, hatched for 
the alleviation of our ailments. It 
seems, therefore, strangely ironic that 
the finely balanced intelligence that 
has with such discrimination com- 
pounded this text, should fall victim to 
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the obvious in’so. misbranding. its own 
creation. & ere gue! 
-It-would be highly. unfortunate if 
Dr:.Bossing’s -ill-chosen° title should 
scare off any prospective readers. For 
he has written what all teachers have 
snarticulately yearned for—the method 
which is the combination of what is 
best in all methods. ‘Dr. Bossing is no 
myopic. devoteé of any ‘one particular 
cult. ‘He announces quite bluntly his 
eclecticism, his desire to utilize the best 
for. the highest purposes of education. 
His lucid, detailed, concrete treatment 
is a boon to those of us wearied with 
vaporous rhetoric, and confused by 
finding that we are conservative today, 
radical tomorrow, and progressive the 
day after. “Against the irrational em- 
bracing of every new credo, Dr. Bos- 
sing ‘justly inveighs: ‘ His point of 
view is a necessary one in these parlous 
times when so much of educational 
practice is- dominated’ by an “all-or- 
nothing” philosophy. k 
Dr. Bossing’s work is further ori- 
ented around the functional concept 
of education, that ‘techniques of in- 


struction—that do not contribute in | 


a maximum degree to the realization 
of the aims of education,—must be 
corrected where they, may; otherwise 
they must be rigorously rejected.” 
This almost automatically rules out as 
exclusive methods, many current 
pandaceas. 


The approach: to the problem of 
method is here made in terms of five 





units:; ““Unit I serves to Orient 5 
teacher into ‘the’ nature ang ie @) 
of ‘his task:.” Unit II ‘gives’ Caref ee 
sideration to: the problems: 
room organization—usually ' 


ul Con.’ 
f Class: 


. eglecteg ‘ 
ina text on ‘teaching method -: ; 
Od. Up 
- Unit 


I1J—teaching techniques Commo; ¢ 
normal - teaching situations. . 
presents and evaluates : the 
portant of ‘the methods—U 
vides—a basis for 4n under 


: Unit-Ty 
Most im. 
nit " pro-: 
, | standing ies 
the problem of evaluation of the re- 
sults of teaching, a knowledge of the 
devices available for the varied set 
poses of evaluation—definite sugges- 
tions for the ‘use of these devices for 
the determination of teaching success: 
as well as for the improvement of gen-, 
eral and specific teaching methods.” x 
Other distinctive feaures of this. 
text are its clarification. of the terms 
“recitation” and “‘socialized , recita- 
tion,” a discussion, of the use of the 
lecture method on the secondary level, 
: analysis of. the orié™ 
“project 
mind, and 
II ‘give © 
syorth an 


a:very full and 
and philosophy of the term 


For your own peace of , 
for the stability that it i 
your practice, this text 15 
intensive examination. Ta 4 
tain hard-headed common th 


best 
’ d | : 
3 racterizee. x 
as ee en , direct yes 
teaching. It § 
ti who 4 
suggestively, 60 all hart 
to make education aliv 


aes poet inners 
the best possible m2" : ? Las 


Ic has 3. 


peaks very * g ling: 





i Juvenile Probation 
By Belle Boone Beard 
Company. 
This is’ a case book containing. an 
analysis of the records of five hundrd& 
children studied at the Judge Baker 
Guidance Clinic. and placed on proba- 
tion.in the Juvenile Court of Boston. 
It deals largely with .a discussion: ‘of 
techniques of. probation whereby the 
juvenile offender may best be reclaimed 
and readjusted to his environment.. In 
one respect,.it is a manual for the im- 
provement of probation and the 
probation officers. In another sense, it 
offers to educators some very valuable 
hints on how education rightly con- 
ceived and properly administered can 
prevent juvenile delinquency, to a de- 
gree, at. least. Such was not Miss 
Beard’s purpose. But: educator’s can 
nevertheless glean from this very fruit- 
ful tale of personal reconsttuction on 
a large scale much that will be of 
value. The chapters on “500 Delin- 


quents and Their Problems” and “Pr>- 
bation and Edu 


j Cation” are particularl 
illuminating, : ” 


hitters the book the observant 
analogy — readily perceive the 
ae be himself and the pro- 
ris 5 eer Both have the delin- 
Gente Stages in his career. 
190 Ofte, : as the embryo who, all 
Stidan, : . eertons under improper 
Patheti. pany curricula, and unsym- 
“StS Into a case for the 


emcers. The probation offi- 


ed 


- American Book : 






: tr Bets the boy after schadl; -home, 
sig have driven him ‘into a:corher. 
” Job is to re-educate ‘the boy: . for 
'S Own good and for that of society. 
hat the probation oficer does in 


redeeming the off 1: 
ender b ‘di . 
Choice of com y guiding his 


rr panions, his recreational 
ACtivities . 


a Foon: domestic strains 
) should be done in part by.the 
school before it is too late. - Probs- 
tion bai best, is a palliative, ‘effective 
many times, it is true, but still only a 
Palliative, ‘The deeper damage has been 
done, the character twisted,. his im- 
pulses outraged to the. point - of 
desperation before probation. 
Education is not the’ only approach 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
which reaches to the roots of our whole 
economic and soéial system, but it has 
an inescapable function: to perform. 
And it should carry out its ‘Tesponsi+ 
bility with the same zeal, patience, and, 
intelligent sympathy ‘that ‘charatter« 
izes this probationary surveillance de- 


scribed by Miss Beard. 
Bis. Kets Te 


Source Book in the Philosophy of 
Education 
By William Heard Kilpatrick, Mac- 
millan, $2.25. 

This is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the author’s 1923 text. Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s point of view is still the 
same. His paramount interest is to 
get his reader to think clearly and 
sanely about the fundamental relation- 


ships between education and the good 
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life. and, through that thinking, to 
fashion for himself a fuller and richer 
existence. It is true, of course, that a 
mere reading of this provocative com- 
pilation of quotations about almost 
every field connected with education 
can easily result in sterile intellectual 
gymnastics. Proper ly approached, 
however, it serves to clarify and test 
the very structure of one’s thinking. 
For this is no mere haphazard 
authology. 

A meticulous winnowing of the vast 
literature that has grown up around 
this subject has produced what 1s 
probably one of the most stimulating 
and intelligently directive texts of its 
kind. 

To the novice as well as the gray- 
beard, Dr. Kilpatrick’s compendium 
has much to offer. In the uninitiated, 
a careful reading will produce that 
expectant confusion so necessary to the 
intellectual life. Those threatened with 


] 


mental rigor mortis will be revivig 
by the hearty, positive, cControy ‘ : 
nature of these quotations, mal 
Dr. Kilpatrick does not Pretend 
ee encyclopaedic in his Choices . 
though his range is enormously ch . 
and varied: Philosophy of Eduent 
True Concept of Experience, Whtweucs 
the Individual—Biological and Px " 
logical, Social and Individual tae is 
Life Good to Live, Democracy ‘ 
Education, The State and Baacats ‘ 
Social Planning and Education, ot 
The quotations are drawn from 
sources as far apart chronologically as 
Plato and Alfred North Whitehead. 
Merely to leaf through this volume 
is to be impressed with the vast in- 
genuity that man _ has expended 
through the ages in an attempt to 
snare in a word or a doctrine the es- 
sence and function of that “demmed” 


elusive thing called education. 
A. H.L. 
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E are seeking to shape a pattern of education 
for the citizens of tomorrow, who are now " 
the schools. We look to these citizens to fashion and 
manage a better economic order. We must make 
them realize, accordingly, the shortcomings of ahs 


traditional American scheme. It produced wealth. 


abundantly, but distributed it inequitably. It empha- 
sized property rights and soft-pedaled human values. 
It placed the acquisition of profits above the pursuit 
of happiness. It made a fetish of individual liberty, 
tossed aside the mandates of equalitarianism, and 
rejected fraternity as something too sticky-sweet. 
Despite the asseverations of the Lexington patriots 


and contrary to the claims ‘ot certain’ present-day 


American stalwarts, it failed to insure liberty, — 
: ; ~“ % ga _ffe. - ora 
justice for all.. It wasvan: efficient but an imm 


; . st 
society. It didn't square with social ethics. ime. 


be changed. It must be’ socialized, ene! 

Christianized. This is the moral imperatlv? Me 

today. Loft Wark at aoe 
JOHN S. MAHONEY? 


"Speaking of Liberty: : 


In his article November: 1934 


in Educational Method for 


his likes and dislike: 





T THE very outset, before decid- 

ing ‘the essential elements of a 
good guidance program, there should 
be an agreement as to the definition of 
terms. Because there is so much loose 
use of the term vocational guidance, 
there is not only disagreement and mis- 
understanding as to what constitutes a 
vocational guidance program but there 
is criticism of techniques and results. 
Vocational guidance is an education- 
al service that is rendered to boys and 


girls, men and women, in matters that 


are concerned with choosing an occu- 
pation, Preparing for it, entering upon 
it, and making progress in it. It deals 
with the problems of self-analysis, 
self-exploration or introspection in or- 
der that the person may be enabled to 
de discover his abilities and 

s, his liabilities and his assets, 


s, for the purpose of 


ulti ’ 
"mately finding his lifework, It in- 


Tt . 
developed? getam herein described has been 
i sal s ¢ Brooklyn Boys Vocational 
e ement-of © @ period of sixteen years. 
BR ge: 9. the program has béen the 
Or reachin ee, need to meet demands 

ms, Pi 4 the individual, diagnosing his 
tellige Vora stings him to arrive at in- 
wishes ts en decisions. The author 
~ Mr, Mors; nowledge his debt of gratitude 
a ntinuari. legel, ‘Director of Evening 
rady, Associate Schools, and Dr. William E. 
» ational Sch © Superintendent in Charge of 
ation Cols for their wise counsel, in- 

“ncouragement, 


< 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN OUR SCHOOLS* 


cludes the problems of selecting schools 
and colleges, courses a 
studies and subjects; this phase is usu- 
ally called educational guidance. 

After people have discovered their 


nd curricula, 


_ Matural bent and proclivities through 


curricular, extra-curricular, vocational, 

Or avocational experiences, there is the 

question of finding employment in the 

chosen occupation and making the 

right start in it: vocational guidance 

therefore includes scientific placement. 
Finally, in order that the process may 
be regarded as thorough, there must be 
follow-up, supervision, and counsel 
even after the person has been coun- 
seled, guided, and placed in an occupa- 
tion of his own selection in order that 
he may be advised, readvised, and oth- 
erwise helped to advance to higher 
positions, 

With these objectives in mind, hav- 
ing as pupils boys and girls, men and 
women who were confronted with the 
immediate problems of earning a living 
and making social and other adjust- 


ments at the same time, there has been | 


developed in our continuation and vo- 
cational high schools the vocational 
guidance program described below. 

I. Counseling, Professionally trained 
counselors must make the pupil feel 
at ease, gain his or her confidence, and 
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elicit the facts on which a diagnosis of 
personal problems may be based. This 
may be called the preliminary or diag- 
nostic interview. It cannot and must 
not be done by any but the best 
trained counselors. What shall be the 
qualification and training of counsel- 
ors, should be determined by state and 
city authorities. In the vocational high 
school these counselors have been care- 
fully selected for their personality, cul- 
tural and professional background, vo- 
cational experience, and ability to 
handle people and make decisions. 
Men counselors have always advised 
boys and men, while women counselors 
have served girls and women. 
Il. Health Service and Education. 

No vocational decision should be made 

without knowledge on the part of the 
individual as to his or her physical 
condition. There may be tendencies 
toward disease which occupational con- 
ditions may aggravate. On the other 
hand, there may be special sensory and 
constitutional characteristics which 
may prove valuable vocational assets. 
A thorough physical examination by a 
physician on duty in the school, re- 
corded by him and a registered nurse, 
reports being sent to the teacher and 
followed up with -the codperation of 
the local medical society, is an essential 
feature of the program. 

Codperation has been established 
with the health agencies of the commu- 
nity so that remedial treatment may be 
given without charge to needy pupils, 
and at cost to others. 

The health examinations, so compre 


“of blood pressure, 





—— 
> ‘ 
as 

ae 


hensive as to include the dete 
TMinj 


of Organi 
tions, and of living ang Sin C 
0 


conditions, are pointed also t 
problem of vocational Selection 
vocations will endanger th 
the individual? What han 
be overcome before the p 
engage in his chosen call} 
some of the questions that the exam: 

ing physician has in mind. oe 


1 


A little th ll Gents | 
) ought will indicate the 
importance of such an examination be. 
fore a girl is permitted to take the | 
typewriting course, a boy is admitted { 


to the aviation shop, a woman is given 
the opportunity to enter employment 
in'a shop where odors, gases, or fumes 
vitiate the air which she must breathe, 
or a man is sent to work at some occu- 


pation which may bring out incipient 


tuberculosis or aggravate a cardiac con- 
dition. | | 
Ill. Psychological Service. ae 
i+ " 
cal condition having been are 
it i onditi 
it is necessary that mental ie 
is t 
also be made known. What a 
ers0 
telligence quotient of the P te 
“2? What are his spec 
seeks advice: a ene if 
terests, academic oF me ue: 
the latter, in what —s 
° Ls é : 
the mechanic arts 38 
likely to succeed? 
questions may "ne judem® 
rac 
degree of acc Y» ete af 
lor, physic” adsnis 
the counselor, ceenetit ae! 
° e su Pp C 1 
gist ® ony Pr cellige” cr est 
ister! tandard J ‘ude 
istering $ and 200 p i 
e t 5 
ment, inter aids only: * 
These tests are 


Ondi, 9 
. YMene zi 
OWard the : 


€ health of 4 
dicaps Must 3 | 
“fson should | 
ng. These are j 





sycholer | 





a unselor and the individual fe teach. 
‘ing a decision and reduce human liabil- 


ity! to. error. Besides the interest, 
sptitude, and achievement tests, home 
vonditions and relationships are Studied 
by means of standard socio-economic 
scales. : 


IV. Psychiatric Service. While the 
services already described are essential 
and while psychiatric interviews should 
be given to all people, for are we not 
all a little queer “‘except thee and me, 
and I have my doubts about thee”—a 
psychiatrist need not be stationed in 


-every school, btit should be available. 


The psychiatrist interviews the person, 
studies the records, and offers: advice. 
He is a physician who specializes in 
mental deviations from the normal. 


V. The Curriculum. ‘The curricu- 
lum may be made an important ve- 
hicle for vocational guidance. In which 
subjects does the pupil excel? In which 
does he fail? Every subject may help 


- the boy or girl to find his special in- 


— English composition may in- 
ng topics as Choosing An Oc- 
Theses a Opportunities Are 
Arithmes ow Shall I Find A Job? 
Problen, are include typical trade 
insighe ‘ at will give the pupil an 
in that © the duties of the worker 

trade; drawing and science, of 


Ours 

e, abo * 

’ u re 

Cova, nd in Opportunities for 
“ring talent. 


Y do . 
lum from We not revise our curricu- 
tional © point of view of voca- 
ance ; ° 
May dis. © in order that pupils 


OVe " 
t their talents and devote 






them — 
| 0 the betterment of the com- 
Munity? 


In the contin 
high 


ricul 


ied uation and vocational 
e have modified the cur- 
um and revised ¢ : 
si — x might satisfy the 
ally asking bd - We are continu- 
selves, “What are the 
Problems of our pu 
— we = working boys and girls 
focus ‘bs “é . continuation schools for 
week, we studied those 
children and their relationships with 
others and we tried to give them in- 
formation, guidance, and other services 
that they really needed, not what we 
thought they needed. When unem- 
ployed men and women came to us and 
asked that they be permitted to receive 
the counseling, vocational training, and - 
placement services such as we offered 
to the children, we gave them the op- 
portunity that they sought. 
When the difficulty of finding em- 
ployment, NRA conditions, and the 
inability to maintain themselves in ac- 
ademic courses were borne in on the 
minds of the boys and girls within the 
past few trying years, and, when, with 
a feeling of failure, frustration and fu- 
tility, these “‘non-academically minded 
children” applied for admission to the 
continuation schools and desired to at- 
tend thirty hours a week, we gave them 
the opportunity which they sought 
So it came to pass that the continu- 
ation schools constantly and continu- 
ously made studies and surveys of the 
pupil personnel—whether they were 
youths or adults, whether they at- 


ourses of study 


pil personnel?” 
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tended four hours or thirty hours or 
twenty hours (as the unemployed boys 


and girls are required to do), or 


’ whether they attended any hour of the 


day for any length of time (as the 


adults are doing)—and revised cur- 
ricula, and adapted courses of study so 
that the pupils might get that which 
they needed. 


VI. Vocational Activities. It is es- 
sential to a sound, scientific guidance 
program that vocational tryout courses 
be offered to the pupils. We cannot 

_ discover abilities merely by reading 
about them, or undergoing experiences 
vicariously. We must introduce a suf- 
ficient number of typical shops so as 
to give the pupil an opportunity to try 
his hand at the chief occupations that 
are carried on in the community. 


“But this is expensive,” is always 
the cry that greets this recommenda- 


tion. Sickness, poverty, unemploy-. 


ment, home relief, social service, cor- 
rectional institutions, prisons, jails, 
parole, and probation systems, are also 
expensive to maintain. Which do we 
prefer? Do we really wish to prevent 
juvenile delinquency? Do we really 


wish to reduce the cost of crime? Do. 


we really wish to pay for prevention 
rather than cure? 


Let us not forget, too, that our so- 
cial evils cost us much more than 
money. Do they not take toll in suf - 
fering, mental defectiveness, anguish, 
disappointment, failure, and poverty 
that send men and women into hospi- 
tals, asylums, almhouses and jails? 





The vocational program , 
varied. It should be prac 
should not be merely a ma 
dustrial arts program for the 
of training the hand or of p 
opportunity to develop hob 
chief purpose should be exploratory a 
tryout, and a pupil should be encour 
aged to ent : 

ged to enter every shop and secure 
a wide range of experiences before } 

Q 
decides which school or Course or career 
he will follow. In the vocational high 
schools there is wide Variety of shops 
representative of the occupations of the 
community. Vocational surveys should 
be continually made in order to deter- 
mine which occupations are waning 
and what new ones are arising. _ 

Shops should differ not only as to the 
nature of the work offered but also as 
to their purpose. Supplementing the 
counseling, health examination, psy- 
chological, and_ psychiatric services 
there are trade testing laboratoris 
sometimes called general mechanics 0° 
composite shops, in which the we 
try his hand at various samples : dite 
before he makes up his mind “ | jike 

ote f which he wou 

exact activity in he enters @ 
to try himself out. che for six 

here he may 4 
tryout shop where er periow 

horter or 4 longer FT 
months, or a 5 ’ rermine 
f stay being de ard 
the length of s +. makio tow 
the progress that he } ui 
finding his abilities: e is transfert 
period is completees receive 


€ fie 
hool where atio 
—— ‘ -. his selecté occuP in che 


hould be 
tical, I t 


PUrpose 
TOViding 


ies, The 


j 
training in h eo 
Thus, W ve t ' 

b ] ; gf 
yocational activity P 


; : nding trade Preparatory, 
A. sxtension training. 


nual o¢ in. 4 








{t should be remembered that When 
we speak of vocational ACtiVity We are 
.cluding commercial, art, and pto- 
fessional work, as well as the trades, 

vil. Placement. To what end are 
we guiding and training the individual> 
Obviously there must be an efficient 
employment finding service. The rec- 
ords of counselors, physicians, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, teachers and others 
must now be collated and studied and 
the individual must be interviewed for 
the purpose of aiding him to find con- 
genial work in which he may utilize 
his special abilities and training. 

The placement service will not be 
merely job-getting but will bring the 
individual into contact with the op- 
portunity for suitable vocational ex- 
perience that will be honest, useful, 
Profitable and interesting. 

Ie is obvious that in order to accom- 
Plish these purposes, places offering 
ny a shops, stores, and 
ne, . investigated, and em- 
iter anagers and others must be 

ed. Placement counselors 
Must devote Part of their ti thi 

ind of feta a eir time to s 
Gonna “ile : ire the continua- 
the yo bite ot -- igh schools where 
sometimes moar p acement business is 
Contac fae aan special placement 
Making know nd women do this work, 
‘0 th Usin n the work of the school 
ing “ss Community and bring- 
truce: to the school material for 


ers 1s suggestion f ’ 
°1d orders for help, rom employ 






= = é pecationst Activities. All 
hte “ular activities of the school 
— mg the opportunities that 
Sova en to enable the pupil to dis- 
diel IS interests and aptitudes. On 
» i a possible Knut Rockne 
Toate range may be found; in clubs, 

One ot a Wilson may become 


k 
nown. A mute and othe 


rwise inglori- 
ous Mi : 
Milton may become vocal and 


ae through debating societies or 

Stal clubs, Since personality short- 

&s may hinder even the most effi- 
— from finding employment, activi- 

ties should be introduced for the pur- 

pose of helping the pupil to improve 

himself in this respect. This may be 

accomplished through formal or in- 

formal personality training, through 
force of the teacher’s example, through 
the advice of counselors, through as- 
semblies, through character training 
programs wherein social, vocational, 
and moral ideals are taught, through 
a plan of pupil self-government, and 
through a number of other devices 
‘which will readily suggest themselves 
to a resourceful teacher. 

All these activities have been devel- 
oped in the Brooklyn Boys Vocational 
High School. 

IX. Occupational Sindy. Recent 
social and economic conditions have 
impressed us with the necessity of id 

"cating our pupils concerning opportu- 
nities in industry, changes in oe" 
trends in the world of work, industrial 

relationships, and other matters at 
nected with living and working ani 

The curriculum must stress social 
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science, the study of occupations, and 
the dissemination of occupational in- 
formation incidentally by all teachers, 
in special assemblies by representatives 
of industry, and by excursions into 
shops, stores, and offices so that pupils 
may see and learn at first hand the 

_duties of workers and the conditions 

under which they work. 

X. Teachers. The classroom teach- 

ers, the teachers of commercial, indus- 
trial, and art subjects, the home-room 
teachers, grade teachers, and deans of 
boys and girls,—whatever may be the 
designation of those who instruct and 
supervise the pupils,—must have the 
vocational guidance attitude and point 
of view. They must be guides as well 
as teachers. They must transfer the 
center of responsibility and concern 
from the subject and the text-book to 
the individual pupil. Every teacher 
must be a counselor. Each teacher 
must realize that some day his pupil 
will become a worker. Teachers must 
cease their indifference to what is going 
on outside of the classroom and aban- 
don their lack of concern for what the 
pupil will some day do with the know!l- 
edge that he is receiving in school. 
Teachers should be encouraged to take 
some of the courses in vocational gui- 
dance, occupational study, psychologi- 
cal testing, and mental hygiene that 
are prescribed for vocational coun- 
selors, 

XI. Investigations. 
effective guidance may be 
pupil must be studied in his natural 
setting,—his home and his neighbor- 


In order that 
given, the 


hood. Where does he live? How q 
live? What are his relations pe 
the other members of his f, 
are his companions? To w 
tions is he exposed? 
Trained persons visit home 
port the conditions observed. In 
case of truants, attendance officers 2 
do this. Hearings are held in the sc 
Parents are invited to come to ad 
school and are given an opportunity t 
learn what has been disclosed b 


mily? Who 


visits, how the pupil behaves and pro- 


gresses in the school, and the oppor. 
tunity to tell what they know about’ 


the child. 


It must be remembered that ‘next. 


to the child the parent is a most im- 


portant factor in the guidance pro- — 


gram. ‘To attempt to guide the pupil 
without securing the coéperation of 
the parents is to invite failure. 
XII. Records. Counselors, physi 
cians, psychologists, pane 
ce 
teachers, placement officers, atten - 
officers, and others are all _. ; 
i i i ices to the PUP” 
in rendering their services © jee 
—each studying the child ac 
nae h meticulously ae 
his own specialty, eact oer 
cording his findings, intetP 
i recommendations 
and making pr wollat 
shall all these re nae ouspes - 
made accessible +° » eco! 


=i le child? nd mo 
iding the who as 
a ecurate, comP a chey 


‘ must be 2 d 
saereGs en 
Pave refully consid ond #8 i 
ns to 
only the mea b Ree cotd 
is service to * : O ot 00" 
e iq mu 
must be avoided: 


/ J 
hips With ; 
hat tempta. : 


S and te. 


y these . 





_ Programs, 










be lost sight of in ¢p 5 
cumulative record js aarti 

XIII. Case Conferences. 
is advisable to collate al] th 
and study them together a, 
all the staff workers who 
tacted the child should, if Necessa 
meet for the purpose of making sai 
gestions and recommendations that will 
contribute to the better guidance of 
the pupil. ; 

XIV. Codperating Agencies. In the 
Brooklyn Boys Vocational High School 
we have secured the codperation of 


Just as it 
€ records 
a UNIt, so 
have con- 


outside agencies in the following 


manner: 


The Brooklyn Boys Work Advisory 
Council is an organization of social 
workers among boys, directors of 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.M.H.A.’s, K. of Cee: 
and similar agencies. Under their aus- 
pices and with their cooperation, gui- 
dance assemblies are held, leisure time 
peta activites, an annual 


eek, Find Yourself Cam- 


ai : 
baigns, and other social ser 


. Vice activi- 
ties are conducted. 


on Association meets regu- 
and othe os members of the staff 
ling a iscusses the problems af- 
Hota ir adolescent sons, provides 
| or relief for the needy, and 


ture, 


empl 


make recommendati 


n L! a e e 
8ages in other activities of like na- 


i 


uncil numbers 
°yers who hire the pupils. They 


The Employers Co 


ons for improving 
contribute material 
a — otherwise Participate in 
les and oth ivi | 
a ther school activi- | 
Chur ivi 
- ch and Civic Organizations also 
Ooperate with the school. 


the school Service, 
for lessons 


SUMMARY 


issn mci — of a good gui- 
» then, are these: 

1. Counseling, 

2. Health service and education, 
Psychological service, 
Psychiatric service, 

The curriculum, 
Vocational activities, 
Placement, | 
Avocational activities, 
Occupational study, 
10. Teachers, - 

11. Investigations, 

12. Records, 

13. Case conferences, 

14, Codperating agencies. 


pees AN ee 


I, Davy ConHEN, 
= xg Principal. 
Brooklyn Boys Vocational High School. 


: 
PLAN FOR THE TEACHING OF "HAMLET" 


a follow 
er] 
tach mg of 


™ing is the plan of a 

‘IiXteen lesson units in the 

- vnlet, used with some 
iter last semester. 


The first of the introductory les- 
sons (two in number) consisted of 
reports and discussion which yielded 
whatever information the students had 


ll 
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concerning Shakespeare, his works, his 
times, his influence on literature and 
other arts, the Shakespeare theatre, 
Shakespearean. actors, contemporary — 
theatrical presentation of Shakespeare's 

plays, Shakespeare anecdotes, and 

other interesting topics connected with 
Shakespeare. Since the students had, 

in earlier terms, studied Macbeth, and 

The Merchant of Venice (and many of 

them, in elementary or junior high 

school, Julius Caesar and A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream, as well), they were 

able to contribute much that was in- 

teresting and worthwhile; the discus- 

sion was supplemented, of course, by 

the teacher. During the second period, 

a number of appropriate pictures gath- 

ered by the writer from newspapers, 

theatre programs, theatre magazines, 

and students’ contributions, were ex- 

hibited and commented upon. 

At the next meeting of the class the. 
texts were distributed, and the first 
two scenes of Act I were read and 
discussed in class. This was by way 
of orientation, and to give the teacher 
an oppottunity to dispel any precon- 
ceived notions the students may have 
formed that the play is dull and re- 
mote from their lives. After the first 
two scenes had been read, they were 
told that they were to complete the 
reading of the play by themselves with- 


in a week, reading it rapidly and mere- 


ly to become familiar with the plot. 
They were not to study the play dur- 
ing this first reading; they were not 
to bother looking up difficulr words: 
they were not to be concerned with the 

























theme of the play, or the struct, Sea 

characterization. They “Teor 8 
only to understand the ature Seay 

One week from the date of a. 

é -O ES 

E this a5. 


signment, the students Were RL... 
short-answer test” covering th slot : 
ars 0 


Hamlet. The purpose of it was out: 
to determine whether the class Be, = 
miliar with the plot of the play, 3 . 
understood the relationship of the As 
acters to the action. ae 3 


* The ore is the Plot Test: 
1. Where does the acti athe: 
take place? — 
2. Who are Bernardo and Francisco? ~ 
3. Who is Hamlet’s best friend? -' 
~4. What is Polonius’ position at the 
palace? ie 3 
§. What is the name of Polonius’ son? 
|. 6. What is the name of the girl Hamlet 


loves? . ; 
‘7, What is the name of Hamlet’s step- 


father? tie 
8. What is the name of Hamlet’s mother? 
9. How many times does Hamlet see the 

ghost? | 
10. What is the device by which Nene 

confirms his suspicion as to who killed 


father? . on 
11. What is the name of t 


“nephew to old Norway?” * 
“12-13. What are the names of Hamlet’ 
false friends? ) wii 
Bes * What is the name of the man © 
murdered Hamlet’s father? ‘sr in ag 
15. What is the name of the re ng ws 
play who hid behind: 2 as 


; | ipl Jab 
ae What is the name of the por 


’ ers? in the 
gave advice to . Te nf the perso® in 
17. What 3s dness? ho 
play who feigns mae” 
18. What is the nam 
gave his son advice? 
19. What is the n@ 


e jnvading 


ho 
of the person . 


all Fe os ee 
22. a 
oes ? 
23. abe docs Laer end? 
24. hin is king in t 
25. 





Lesson five took up Ha 
ude towards the other Character. : 
the play, and the attitude of iach * 
the characters towards him.? an 

The sixth lesson dealt with Haml 
himself, the matter of his insanity eat 
an analysis of his actions as a i to 
his character. 

During the seventh Hamlet Period, 


- the class listened to Phonograph rec. 


ords of the two famous soliloquies, “To 
> 


-be or not to be” and “Now | am 


alone,” as well as Hamlet’s “Advice to 
he players,” as rendered by such famous 


actors as John Barrymore, E. H. Soth- 


ern, and John Gielgud. These records 
were followed by a rather detailed 
study of the “To be or not to be” 


speech, after which it was assigned for 
- Memorization. 


The first fifteen minutes of the 
eighth lesson was given over to the 


Writing of the Passage which had been - 


* for memorization. When this 
on longa one or two stu- 
a her px _ to recite the soliloquy 
vi + ala 1 the entire class recited 
eae : us giving the diffident 
Pportunity to experience the 


JOY of recs: 
*eciting poetry aloud. The sec- 
2 
Du;; hie ° 
dur; "Ting this lesson, and at other times 


8 © stud 
SCenes : y of the la > i 
teacher si either read ta <i pam 


ray . 
L - sumatized by the pupils: 
Cranty and Sne between Hamlet and R 
2. The uildenstein | nisi 
Phelig. (" fene between Hamlet and 
ce. The t thee to a nunnery” 
al scene hy; y”.) 
Us, eee ¢tween Hamlet and 


, OU are a fish 
a EE saa shmonger”, 
ther, “ne between Hamlet sa his 


5 

eT 

6, Th Ophelia Mad Scene 
SraVe-digcer's bedive 


mlet’ , ee . 
$ atti. Ond half of the 


period was spent in 
a the other two passages which 
rk Stipe on the Phonograph, 
= - ow I am alone” and “Ad- 
the players,” 

I shall describe lesson number nine 
rs ir detail a8 an example of a 
aie ae. social viewpoint which 

© achieved in the English class- 


in 


Toom. 


oe 1 ea ner soliloquy in 
cay aig 8, “Oh, that this too 
‘ : ; esh would melt——,” he 
YS OF the wor me? 
weeded te mrp — 
| ‘I put those words on the board, and 
asked the class to explain. After the 
meaning was made clear, I said, “Sup- 
pose you were a cartoonist for one of 
our daily newspapers, and you wanted 
to illustrate that line from H amlet 
what would you draw?” 
As the suggestions came—and they 
came fast and thick—a student began 


to draw the cartoon in crude form on - 


the board. As a new idea was brought 
forward, the detail was added to the 
drawing; when a better suggestion was 
made, the other lines were erased, and 
the new details sketched in. Soon the 
completed cartoon emerged. It repre- 
sented the earth in the shadowy back- 
ground, with the continents dimly vis- 
ible. Growing up from the earth were 
tall, wild weeds, and each had a name. 
One was labelled “Intolerance,” .an- 
other “Jealousy.” Other weeds were 


marked “Crime,” “Hypocrisy,” “Dem- 


agoguery,” “Poverty,” “Exploitation, 
“Greed,” and so on. Among the weeds, 


13 
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and hardly visible, struggled three or 
four roses. These were called ‘‘Faith,” 
“Chivalry,” ‘‘Humanitarianism,” and 


“Democracy.” Under the soil of the 


garden were represented tiny figures 

holding the roots of the weeds firmly 

in the ground. Thus, Hitler was shown 
gripping the roots of “Intolerance,” du 

Pont those of “War,” James J. Walker 

those of “Graft,” Capone those of 

“Crime,” Huey Long those of ‘Dem- 

agoguery,” and so on. Above are the 

faces of those men who are trying to 
uproot the weeds. ‘Thus, Roosevelt 
is shown yanking at the weed of “Ex- 
ploitation,” Dr. Park at that of “‘Dis- 
ease,” Mayor LaGuardia at that of 

“Graft.” 

From this arose a projet of oral dis- 
cussions, Each one of the weeds was 
subjected to individual scrutiny, in an 
effort to find the reason for its exis- 
tence and the method of extirpating it. 
For written work on composition day, 
each student took one of the weeds, 
making an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, and giving specific recommenda- 
tions for removing the evil. 

Thus, from a single line of Hamlet, 
which might very easily have been 
passed by, arose much worthwhile 
thinking, talking, and writing concern- 
ing vital problems of the day on the 
part of the pupils. 

The last ten minutes of this period 
were devoted to the motivation of the 
composition which was to be written 
the next day in class. 

The students were permitted to 
choose any one of the nuggets of wis- 


dom contained in Poloniy 
advice to Laertes, and Using th 
tion as the title, write of ; * Wota. 
experience which either Prove Personal 
proved the truth of it. Thus oF dis. 
the titles were: > SOMe of 
“Give thy thoughts no + | 
“Give every man thine 
thy voice... .” 


_ “The apparel oft procla 


mat. 24:2" He 


ec 2 
Neither a borrower nor a lende 
t 


be. ee e 
“To thine own self be true. a" 


The eleventh lesson ran thus: The 
following short poem by Austin Dob- 
son was placed on the board: 


When Burbage played, the stage was 

bare . ea, 

Of fount and temple, tower and stair; 

Two backswords eked a battle out, 
Two supers made a rabble-rout, 

The throne of Scotland was 2 chair! 


And yet no less, the audience there 

Thrilled through all the changes ° 
Despair, 

Hope, Anger, Fear Revenge 

When Burbage played: 


He Doubt, 


teen minutes 


; iven fif 
The class was 8! swer £0 


; n 
in which to write an 4 


following: 


how we follow wit - 
complex play 7 qamlet 
the characters al eplay ag was 
‘fo references tO ee the. PE 
ci sh mainder of ¢ 
The rt 


5° Speech of ? 


Ongue, , pir 
far, but few 4 














spent in a‘discussion of ; 
and reading from the play t 
yalidity of them. 

The twelfth lesson consisted of 
discussion of the opposing Philosophi : 
expressed by Shakespeare in the han 

“There’s a divinity that sha ‘i 

ends, | 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
and . 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 

our stars, 

But in ourselves that we are under- 

lings.” 

Both the fatalists and the exponents 
of Free Will had their innings. 

The next literature period was de- 
voted to the supplementary reading 
required in connection with the study 
of Hamlet. The students had been 


Pes our 


asked to read either Romeo and Juliet 


or Othello or King Lear, and then be 
Prepared to do the following: 
Compare the play you read at home 
with Hamlet from the point of view 
of the problems the characters faced 
and how they solved them, what stood 


~ In thej i 
heir way, words of wisdom, and 


words of beauty, 


“ — was developed by means 
Pupils ve, ian held by groups of six 
in frome : : an informal semi-circle 
Serie the room who had all read 
es ae There was, of course, 
which ease of Opinion, all of 
CUSsion © tor a lively period of dis- 
Fo : 

in the sie, outteenth lesson each row 
: Was assigned a different act 
Play from which to select all 


he aNswers — 
© Prove the 


es and passages that are vividly 


Memorable for 


le 
ys 
3, 


Beauty of thought, 

Beauty of image, 

Beauty of language. 
Pe Nor period was spent in re- 
me ~ * Play. Each student was 
nah ring in on separate slips of 
Fee questions based on the 
Play, each from a different act. A 
committee of theree members of th 
class collected these at the beginning 
of the period and spent five minutes 
in weeding Out repetitions and poor 
questions. Then every student was 


8iven two slips and each in turn rose, ° 


read one of his questions, and tried to 
shite it. Thus about sixty short 
questions on the play were answered 
in the course of the period. 


An open-book test consisting of fifty 
short-answer questions covering the en- 
tire play was given the next day. This 
concluded the study of the play. 


TrEst oN HAMLET 


‘Indicate after each quotation who. the 
speaker is: 


1. But, you must know, your father lost a 
father. 
2. "Tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed. 
3. Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
4. Revenge his foul and most unnatural 
murder. 
. This is the very ecstasy of love. 
. O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I. 
. O, what a noble mind is here o'er 
thrown, 
8. Madness in great ones must not un- 
watched go. . 
9. Let those who play your clowns speak 
no more than is set down for them. 
10. O, Hamlet, speak no more 
Thou turnst mine eyes inte my very 
soul, 


NAS 
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Write the answer after the quotation: 
11. "Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 
What is the consummation? 
12. Ay, there’s the rub. 
What is the rub? 
13. Though you can fret me, you cannot 
play me. 
-Who is you? 
14. O, my offense is rank, it smells to 
heaven. . 
What is the offense? 
15. How now a rai? 
Who is the rat? 
16. You cannot call it love; for at your 





ages 
The heyday of the blood:is tame. 
Who is you? 
17. What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? 


; Who is be? 

18. Bloody, bawdy villain! Remorseless, 
treacherous, Lhe 
Igcherous, kindless villain! ” 
Who is the villain? | 

19. You are a fishmonger! 

Who is? 

20. For what advancement may I hope from 

thee, 
‘That no revenue hast but thy good 
spirits, 
To feed and clothe thee? 
Who is thee? 
Fill in the blanks: 
2h scensanneoarrenss , thy name is woman. — 
ye oft proclaims the man. 
23s, NEE D sarccccessssmnnmeascess nor 2 lender be. 


24. O, that this too too solid................2-.-s000 
would melt. 


25. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 


pronounced if tO YOU, «-..--.rreecceeeeeee: , on 
the tongue. | 

26. So full of artless jealousy is .........-:0--- ; 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

a Wi pawkeeieeeee come, they come 
not single spies, but in battalions. 


28. Alas, POOF crcsocsoocsececsovesess: ‘ I knew him, 
Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest. 


29. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
siahaenhiaeaiiemiinnins them how we will. 


30.°A little more than kin and Jess than 


Oeoeeceerereaasaeete eeae® 





Choose the correct answer in th 
by crossing out all incorrec? ones: 
31. Hamlet was ‘written Rie 

a 
1630). bout (1575, 1603 
32. Horatio and the : ne? 
C1 e to 
te 


the story of the host? 
Shost’s 
(the king, Polonius, Hamlety 2 to 
33. In the opening Court scene 
and Queen ask Hamlet (to = 48 
college, to take 2 POsition 2+ Teturn’ to 


Sentinels qe; 


accompany Liaertes to Paris) mig 8 
-34. Rosencrantz and 


cere friends to Hacks tee 
all of advancement, hired angen 

35. Hamlet’s speech to ae 
his knowledge of th 
lack of knowledge of 
less in the play). 


36. a Bap i Saath ine (expressed sym- 

miet in his grief over hi 

father’s death, tried to show him his 

grief was unreasonable, paid no atten- 
tion to him in this matter). At 


Ves), 


€ world, sho ; 
the theatre, te = 


37. Fortinbras is contrasted with Hamlet in 


that (Fortinbras is careful in protecting 
human life, gains honor by - slaying 
thousands, is interested. in books and 
reading). | 


38. The main theme of Hamlet is (the king’s 


plan to kill Hamlet, Hamlet's revenge, 
Hamlet’s love for Ophelia). 


39. The king in sending Hamlet away (wa . 


thinking only of the public .welfare, of 
Hamlet’s good, of his own safety): | be 
: e e t 
40. Ophelia’s last interview with Hamle 
hefine the night of the play) ous 
(she cared deeply. for Hasleel ae 
using his connection with him att 
own advancement, did not sincere'y 
him). | $ oue 
41. The pirates (were brutal ry eM om, 
released him for the sake al 
kept him until he escape’ ’" amfet’s 2% 
42. The only person who had ee Ophelit 
" fidence was (Laertess bis 
Horatio). 
43, The players 
played by the 


by Ha 
engaged PY, 
ae ie of the King 


’ a : 
44. oo 4 Hamlet cf challens® 
(c ked him suddenly: 
atta 
duel). inue 
to fight a (lives to ef even’ , 
45. The ques Hamlet 


ef “Ten there, A 





the Players (shows 








46. Polonius is killed by Ham! eh 
rage; by accident, premeditara, fit 
meddling in his affairs), Y for 
47. The man to become king after the 


is (Horatio, Laertes, Fortinbras, Play 


. Hamlet), 

48. Hamlet in postponing Claudiys’ 

wishes (to find more reason, to eae 
better opportunity, to have sOmeone hil 


him). 


’ 


~ CHOOSING PUPILS FOR A-vo 


49, 


suamalee’s conversation with Polonius 
Shows that Hamlet (is mad, is pretend- 
eis madness, is trying to find ‘out 
: nius? attitude towards him). 
© soliloquy “To be or’ not to be” 


Considers the p 


suicide), roblem of (love, revenge, 


_ JEssE GRUMETTE. 
raham Lincoln High School. 


CATIONAL 


PROGRAM IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
The general term ‘Vocational Edu- 
cation” is that type of training that 

has for its object: 3 

1. Preparing pupils for any gainful 
occupation that is of value to so- 
ciety, 

2. Increasing the efficiency and pro- 
motional. potentialities of those al- 
ready employed in such occupa- 
tions, and - 

3. Increasing the workers? under- 
standing of the social implications 
of economic activities. With this 
definition of “Vocational Educa- 
tion” in mind, let us define ““Com- 
mercial Education.” 


COMMERCIAL EpucaTION 


e — e a 
“. wk has been such a multiplicity 
tions of commercial education 


Ut itis dim. 
* 18 difficult to settle on any one. 


Cver , 
: theless, we may define commer- 


Clal : 
whic, ate as that type of training, 
achi ile playing its part in the 


l€vem 
eae the general aims of 
n any given level, has for 


its . 
Prim 
"tY purpose the preparation of 


people to enter upon a business eee 

or having entered upon such a sates, 

to render more efficient service therein. 

By. commercial education we do not 
mean a single subject like bookkeeping 
or stenography or typewriting or even 
a group of sequential subjects, but we 
mean rather a more inclusive term that 
comprehends all types of business. 
It really is one complete field of voca- 
tional education. | 


SCOPE OF VocaTIONAL EpucaTION 

Vocational education may be classi- 
fied under many headings. A simple 
classification, but not necessarily a mu- 
tually exclusive one, gives us a five- 
fold division: 

1. Professional activities. 

2. Commercial activities. . 
3. Industrial activities. 

4, Agricultural activities. 

5. Household Art activities. 

The scope of a progressive program 
for vocational training includes prepa- 
ration for gainful occupations that 
serve society as well as the individual. 
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HicH ScHooL COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 
If commercial education is one phase 
of vocational education, high school 
commercial education is in turn one 
phase of commercial education which 
is appropriate for students between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty, and 
which may be given in all-day secon- 
dary schools of boys and girls, for so- 
cially useful and personally satisfactory 
living, and more particularly for en- 
trance into commercial employment. 
High school commercial education 
should be given, with definite vocation- 
al objectives in mind. ‘This training 
must be regarded as preparatory to ini- 
tial employment. It cannot be con- 
sidered a final place of work. This 
commercial training involves more 
than a subject or a group of subjects. 
It should be a comprehensive program 
that is designed to meet the needs 
of those who remain in school as well 
as those who drop out. 
Wuo Is a CoMMERCIAL PuriL? 

Only a part of the commercial stu- 
dents now enrolled in high school 
should really be regarded as commer- 
cial pupils. Many are pursuing com- 
mercial courses as general education; 
others are enrolled in the commercial 
department because no other depart- 
ment will have them; still others are 
desirous of preparing for a business 
career, but cannot do the work re- 
quired of commercial pupils. We have 
in our high schools neither vocational 
training, nor general education. This, 
in large part, comes from the errone- 


ous belief that if pupils lack 
tudes, interests and abilities es 
success in academic Studies, t 
ably can do creditable wor 
mercial studies. Nothin 
farther from the facts, 
serious aspect of the situat 
the utter hopelessness with 
serious vocational commercj 
may be undertaken. A la 
tion of our commercial pu 
ther potentially trainable 
able for worthwhile business Positions 
The inevitable result of this situstit 
is the lowering of standards as to 
methods and materials of’ instruction 
far below the standard set up by busi- 
ness concerns for bookkeepers, stenog- 


Sential to 
hey Prob. 
k in Com. 
8 could 4, 
The Most 
1on lies in 
Which any 
al program 
rge Propor- 
Pils are nei. 
nor’ employ. 


raphers, office clerks, and other such ~ 


positions. 
SOME VOCATIONAL ASPECTS-OF 
ComMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Commercial education may be di- 
vided into two phases: (1) Training 
in skills; (2) Teaching business pain 
ciples. Short extension courses may 1- 
clude provision for but one of = 
phases according to the need. aap 
full-time courses should include a 
teaching of both skills and pray bas 
It is to commercial education 
must look in order to act as ‘hot 
(a) Under what conditio 


. ar 
ducatio? © 
es of © is 
these phas single type 


required; = balanc ol 
- what i 
é uate; WwW e H 

“ vail an aintan” ipitia 
re f 

r ht of preparing “iat ad 
lig loyment r subse” 
empi0yr 

vancement: 


the apti. | 





(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 






What skill or ski 
that will be of use 
of pupils and wh; 
used by those who wil] make 

adjustments as they Progress al 
A carefully planned ee 
which will reduce the Bap be- 
tween training and employ- 
ment. It is the obligation of 
what the socially desirable re- 
quirements of business are and 
how best these requirements can 
be met by the school. The dis- 
crepancy between classroom 
and office is great. Occupa- 
tional intelligence must be ap- 


plied in the classroom for the 
office. 


to all types 
ch may be 


Business is becoming more and 
more specialized. To be effec- 
tive, business education for vo- 
cational uses should be given 
only to those who are qualified 
to take it and use it. It is 
wasteful to encourage pupils to 
study accounting when they 
lack a number sense or to train 
Stenographers who have no Jan- 
Guage sense, 
A large Proportion of commer- 
Cial students are girls. Many 
~ them are trained for one 
a ate employed in another. 
clin ag economic order is 
high oe - ince boys from 
ij mmercial educa- 
Since there js 
Mand for 
eigh 


next to no de- 
+4 boys and girls under 
n for employment, it is 


Is to teach 


necessary to consider at what 
Point vocatio 
shall begin, 
sh 
ti 


nal preparation 
and to make 3 
4tp distinction between voca- 
Onal commercial 
and NONn-voca 


High schoo] Programs have not 
€xpanded to meet the needs of 
all "ypes of pupils, Many pu- 
Pp ; Choose Commercial courses 
as “easy” or as fillers-in. It is 
an obligation in business educa- 
tion to meet the needs of these 
NON-Vocational Pupils and to 
find a way without lowering 


the standards of training for 
others, 


education 
tional training, 


— 


(g 


vee of the factors in selection or 
Teyection of pupils for Commercial 
courses are: 

1. Age of the learner—tif it is con- 
ceded that vocational commercial edu- 
cation should not be given long before 
its results can be used vocationally, it 
Is important to determine what occu- 
pations are open to pupils who leave 
school at the end of grade nine and 
whose upper age limit is sixteen years. 
There is general agreement that young 
people who have reached the degree of 
maturity usually represented by Junior 
High School graduates are acceptable 
for the following positions: 

a. Mail Clerk. 

b. Typist. s 

c.. All specialized non-trade types 
of commercial work. 

Since vocational education ought to 
prepare for and lead directly into an 
occupation, it is obvious that vocation- 
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al commercial training of any sort 
should be offered only to pupils who 
may go out and use it once they have 
completed it. On this basis there is 
little encouragement for vocational 
commercial education to any extent 
below senior high school rank. 

2. Sex.—Since it is believed that it 
is appropriate to offer vocational com- 
mercial education on the senior high 
school level, it is of importance to note 
the occupations for which girls or 
boys alone are employed and those that 
offer opportunity to both sexes. 

It is apparent that female workers 

are figuring more and more conspicu- 
ously in office work and that boys in 
the near future may find it necessary 
to enter business through some other 
channel’. : 

3. Previous education—In most 
‘cases the kind of training given in the 
junior period will determine the proper 
starting point in setting up senior vo- 
‘cational commercial curricula. 


Commercial Education in the High School, 
page 313; Professor Frederick G. Nichols. D. 


Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 7 


4. Mental equipment — 
nately the commercial depa 
the average high school jg 
dumping grounds for stude 
to grade in academic subj 
pupil’s LQ. is low, it is sy 
he take commercial work. ‘This q 
not mean that all commercj i 
have low I.Q.’s. It does Mean ho 
ever that the I.Q. of pupils nite 
commercial subjects is lower than that 
of academic pupils. It must be re. 


membered also that attitudes and inter- 


Ttment of 


Nts not u 
ects, If 4 


ests have much to do with the achieve. 


ment of success in any kind of human 
activity. Students who fail in algebra 


_may succeed in bookkeeping. | Lack of 


effort may account for the failure. Full 
allowance should be made for all ‘pos- 
‘sible causes of discrepancy between the 
average accomplishments of commer- 
cial and academic pupils in school 
work. Student ability calls for cer 
tain mental characteristics and atti 
tudes. Business ability in addition calls 
for personal qualities, social aan 
technical skill and cleverness, we 
certain mental characteristics. 


Sex Differentiation in Clerical Work 


Office trades 


Correspondent o.-sceccseeccerecsserserserenesneeees | 


Dictating Machine Operatot............---- 


Calculating Machine Operatot........----+ 
Bookkeeping Machine Operatotr......--- 


Typist 


Multigraph Operator ........-- sonpanolai 
File Clerk cocecccosorsrresereraee eavdeese accvccraseraret 


eevee 
eacaecaerr? 
ocas Sede uenereercoeroroaeconarsr reese? 


Total Sex not le 
No. of cases in 


dicated  Femar. 


74 7 63 
96 26 215 
251 15 29 
40 7 472. 
514 zp 28 
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Unforty. : , 
One of the ; 


S8ested that 


al Pupils; 


when the 














‘ I P 
Page a ae York Cit 


The problem of how .to 
selecting of rejecting Pupils 
cial work is a very real One. InN 
York City with a high schoo] Sopuls. 
tion of 250,000 pupils, of which nesify 
100,000 are taking commercial] cst 
or commercial subjects, the Problem js 


8° about 
for COm.- 


. acute. We know that al] students 


studying law will not become lawyers 
or all students studying medicine will 
not become physicians, so why should 
we assume that all pupils taking com- 


mercial courses will become bookkeep- 


ers or stenographers? Would it not 


be far wiser to test, direct, select, or. 


reject those who we feel will make 
better gas filling station attendants 
than bookkeepers, better mechanics 
than accountants, better sales persons 
than stenographers? ‘These teeming 
hordes who are bookkeepers after a 
high school training find no jobs. Is 
it fair to allow them to take this 
‘ a 
a training and promise them 
Nothing? 
ing? It becomes a more bitter pill 
ine Pupil selects commercial 
*€ and, after vainly trv; 
the y trying to do 
work for tw 3 
Be tet © or three years, is 
ite ae out, a hopeless and dis- 
al ; 
ae ure. “It would be far bet- 
~ *itrarily to test. ov; 
those tien €st, guide and select 
s 
Pri Pi are capable of doing 
nd to restrict this selection 


0 those Whe «2 
Saduation ® will find such jobs after 


Me pr ® 
act) ; 
altes ae cal attempts at solution 
low. ated or recommended fol- 


y during the 


year, the elementary school 





gra i 

high oe (27,000) coming to the 

ae Chools were given the Terman in- 
See, tests. "Those 5,354 who 


aie t, if pupils rate low ; 
intelligence and have 4 poor veal in 
Ing 


quotient, it will follow in at least 50% 


of the Cases, that their school work will 
not be of Passing grade, 


Pupils were grouped in 5 
and 4a modified high school program 
Stree them. Regular commercial sub- 
jects were withheld even if selected by 
these entering pupils. 

Not only were these pupils through- 
out a number of senior high schools 
grouped but other pupils who failed in 
all or nearly all subjects. These pupils 
were also given special subject atten- 
tion and a modified curriculum. Some 
500 such pupils were found in one 
high school. (James Monroe: there 
are approximately 10,000 on register 
in the school.) First term pupils were 
given Practical Science instead of Gen- 
eral Science-or Elementary Biology. 
Remedial reading took the place of the 
regular English work. Business prac- 
tice took the place of business training, 
etc, In business practice, for example, 
an attempt was made to visualize, ob- 
jectify, and reduce to simple manipu- 
lation all subject matter. Training in 
skills was the objective, with the hope 


These poorer 
pecial classes 
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that if these pupils studied bookkeep- 
ing, special skill classes would be 
formed, so that eventually when they 
left the high school with a certificate 
denoting completion of four years of 
high school work, instead of the nor- 
mal diploma, these misfits would ac- 
‘tually fit and fill some routine job in 
the business world and not leave the 
school (as they do now) discouraged 
boys and girls to become charges on 
society. : 

This experiment, begun as one phase 
of an economy measure, is really the 


first practical exemplification of re- - 


jecting pupils from regular commer- 
cial courses because experience in high 
school administration shows that gen- 
erally before a pupil becomes a candi- 
date for this special division of the 
school he has probably failed his aca- 
demic electives and has selected com- 
mercial electives as directed by his par- 
ent or grade adviser or other advisers. 
Subsequently he fails his commercial 
electives and becomes a pupil in this 
special division. I feel that we should 
not wait till a pupil fails his academic 
electives, and then his commercial 
electives, before being given a modified 
program; but that if an intelligence 
test, a reading test and elementary 
school results, as well as teachers’ opin- 
ion, show low school caliber or little 
potentiality, that pupil should not be 
tted to select the commercial 
han he is permitted 
eral course. Mis- 
hey can be 


permi 
course, no more t 
now to select the gen 
takes will be made, but t 
«mediately corrected. 


It is imperative, then, 
all of the following shoul crite 
our analysis for selecting orr on 
pupils initially for commercial fi 
1. Some form of intelligence + — 
2. A reading test or some ochiie 

of follow-up test. 

3. A thorough analysis of the on; 

~ elementary school record. ae 
4. An achievement test Or a ti 

“9 of some kind, even if te 

at Some type of Prognostic 


r form 


§. High school teacher opinion at the _ 


end of a marking period for corre- 
lation with above. 

Fortunately, the day is almost gone 
when school guidance consisted largely 
of assigning the brighter pupils to aca- 
demic and the duller to commercial 
work. Certain business courses aré 
elected by a rapidly growing number 


of pupils as a part of their general edu- 


cation program. Admittance to the 
1 skill subjects 


advanced vocationa 
: Jy limite 

however, needs to be jealously Jimi : 
e* 1° 

on the basis of personal interests, 4P 


tudes, abilities, and t 
ties available. ; 
opportunities 4 "ommerdi 


ons, the 
many other reasoms » jo the 


: Jac 
teacher has an important ist firsts 
prob “e 


vocational guidance J hath che 
through assistance re? e «dance 

£ the generar ? + spe: 
on 0 econds SP 


bus- 


For these 2 


ministrati neal 
a an; ‘ 
and counseling Pi" tacts 


‘ ough pup! ‘ 
cifically throug F activitie® revi’ 


i 
. sses, OUtS soul 
— eollow-UP» curricl’ Mus 


df - chips . 
meri eo ra om . 


gion, and bus! 


of this 


that SOme o, : 


‘ 
Pf 


he employmen! 





: Schoo] in B rook] 


- 






character and Many. even ge 
tal, but these aspects on] 
significance when definitely reco, 
planned for, and interme pee 
program by the business. teach. ni 
In every large high school h 
should be at least one vocational] , a 
or psychologist for every grade ea 
That is, if there are eight 2 ee 
(grade) advisers, there should be ej m 
vocational advisers; one for each ee . 
These should be under the supervisi é 
of a chairman, whose business it pail 
be to initiate, direct and supervise 
well codrdinated guidance Sica: 
Just as we now have a department of 
English or Bookkeeping, so we should 
have a department of Guidance. The 
above testing and guidance program 
should be in their hands with authorit 
: suggest curriculum revisions if = 
vel er element of cost enters, but 
_— hundred-fold by the 
ea ings in schoo] mortality 
ening of social consci 
Gam Ke the i ; ’ sina 
uel Tilden High 
Ough guidance - me 7 yrdert 
Wed and is aisles . a 4 
pupil iene. rge dividends in 


‘ adequate : 
Program will resting and guidance 


ulum eae et lead to curric- 
wi : te Pecial courses of study 
ferent 4 N to keep pace with the 
“milar YPes of commercial pupils 
Pupil wh “ Courses rewritten for che 
Civision og ., wndidate for the special 
eal oy © high school mentioned 
*chnically &. (This special division is 
0Wn as the Straight Pro- 


em inciden- 
Y add to its 


0 is 


Motion 
to divide t 
Pils into 





a at might be advisable 
: entering commercial pu- 
Seneral- Ocational-commercial and 
; Commercial. In th 
lac all ; the former, 
able for — ¢ and employ- 
unde i Positions that are |i ‘ 
T Our vocati : sid 
a training wil] a eesyes Sigh 
just Criticisms t0 eliminate un- 
could be tach e Vocational group 
Sht the “sc 
counts” whi lence of ac- 
e the latter 
taught the “act of _ outs be 
transactions.” pj ee 
be needed | cane ie lng 
8roup would Neos of the general 
Fs acre 8iven all possible help 
1 ran. such unskilled and semi 
‘a junior employments as are Open 
0 them, but would not be encouraged 
to enter business on a level above their 
abilities, They would not be permit- 
tat to, proceed blindly to the end of 
their high school careers without warn- 
ing as to their unemployability for 
high grade positions. Because of the 
absence of false encouragement, many 
will take other courses, will choose oth- 
er fields of endeavor, and perhaps en- 
hance their chance of success. 

IV. If it were possible to stop our 
problem at its source, how much easier 
would it be for all concerned. In 
New York City, if Superintendent 
Straubenmiiller’s suggestions concern- 
ing special classes in elementary schools, 
made twenty-five years ago in his re- 
port to the then City Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
had been adopted, many of our present 
political and social problems would 


have been eliminated. 


Who are train 
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- ‘The failure of our New York educa- 
tors to put into practice Dr. Straub- 
enmiiller’s proposal © of twenty-five | 
years ago, has resulted in New York. 
City, ‘failure to become a better city 
politically and socially. He had refer-- 
ence to the plan of separating children 
into two educational streams after the: 
1A grade; one stream to go through: 
the 8B grade to a diploma’ and high 
school; the other to follow a modified ' 
program, and even entirely different’ 
work, but never repeatin g, and even- 
tually receiving a certificate, followed ’ 
by training in special schools‘or in in-. 
dustry. Of course, Dr. Straubenmiil- 
léer’s ‘plan provided for- the transfer 


from one stream to the‘ other. ‘-This 


excellent suggestion would have’ pre- 
vented ‘the emasculation of the pro- 
gram of our secondary schools in their 
efforts to adjust themselves to the abili-: 
ties of the children who, under the 
Straubenmiiller plan, would never have 
entered a secondary school. The pres- 
ent result has been detrimental to both” 
types of pupils; the capable students’ 
have not had produced in-them those 
desirable changes which’'we will call 
education, and the emasculated pro-' 
gram is still too difficult for the slower 
pupils. Under the Straubenmiiller plan, 
pupils would be definitely recommend- 


ed‘for certain types of high schools, 


with certain suggested causes to follow. 

‘This suggestion, if followed, would 
eliminate, in ‘addition, the problem of 
having pupils select a general or an 
‘ndustrial course in order to go tO 
high school just around the corner. 


_ They throw over their future cq 


; Teers 3 
order to go to this high schoo] tn 


Denariss it is Convenient and caine 
i ie very Vicious Practice whe 
unfortunately is becoming More 401. 
more prevalent. The phrenes and: 
fallaciously that, since the boy ‘tnner: 
stay in’ school according to’ the ¢ ae 
pulsory education law, what diff cat 
does it make what course 1s echibent 
When the pupil becomes of age, he a 
taken from school, a ‘misfit, ‘having 
failed ‘for obvious reasons.: On’ the 


other hand, he might have takéii three 


years or even four years of the course 


he really wanted, and been graduated a. 


potentially successful person.’ Never- 


theless, any kind of ‘solution ‘will ‘de- 


pend in large measure‘upon the fol- 
lowing limiting factors: ag be 
1. Restrictive laws passed by 
Boards of Education. 
>: Attitude of school officials. 


3. Type of school and ‘courses 


offered." ° 8 0°" 
. Equipment in use. ' 
Teacher qualifications 
tude. sat ia 

©. 6. Size of classes. 
7. Codrdination 0 


as 


fs chool and bar 
ness. 5™ ; a 
(g. Ability group!ns:, 
9, Parental coop fico ai 
10. Neighborhood i sjutions a 


e soll 
alee suBB es austive ach 
 adicative rather than a grad” 
‘ be made the basis 
one may ( 


ate thesis B. E 


argues 


and atti- 









EVELOPING ea 
PHYSICAL G& cere A CLASS 


“GOOD lesson, as an 
x Y teacher 
: nows, is the. excepti 

; On rather 
than the rule. Most of us 
very hard, day after day, 

seldom do we really. put over a les 
: . . son 

that strikes a responsive chord in eve 
heart in the room. -A recitation like 
this invigorates the soul and stimulates 
everyone to such a degree that the 
memory of it lives on. Whenever. an 
unusual event’ like this occurs, the 
teacher should make a. detailed: and 
complete record of the lesson; so that 
someone. may, in the future; assemble 
these into a volume. ‘This, I am sure 
= . : 
would be of inestimable value to those 
nha may. be similarly fired with the 
ambition to place teaching on the high- 
est’ plane among the arts. A good 
—_ is an artist. The nature ‘of his 

Work is sy i i i 
San . that it may be infinitely 
1 e e 

7 cult to excel in this art than 

any other, because he i i 1 
tes a e is dealing with 
‘i at are somewhat intangible 
ficult to apprai oe ie 
Praise, and the results ob- 


annot be dj 

; splayed for critic; 

and jud gment. nea 
© YOU a sub 

“fe is no doubt 


Sub} 
bicct-matter all 


ject-matter teacher? 
that most of us teach 
Sis. hema foe the time. How many 
tellize 1 the distinct pleasure to 
classtog Y" actual experience in the 
“bicctor yt the intrinsic value of 
much 4 a, tO a pupil is not. so 
athe acts that are Presented, but 
hicle by = - © facts Constitute a ve- 

‘CD We are able to contact 


in W 


the Pupil and inculcate 

roaden his vision, give 
Cation of his environme 
Petspective of the worl 


ideals that-will 
him an appre- 
nt, and a true 
€ Cannot esc . a . aving 
facts, This is cee acting of 
; 8 true. But, what I 

what 


entirely factual? 
hat per cent constitute red atten 
© carry out those Precepts of educa- 
tion which we know are far more valu- 
able and enduring than the facts them- 
selves?” , : : 


to 


What follows is: practically a. tran- 
te on a lesson which was conducted 
February, "ts ae the third. week of 
Lane High School” a a 

oe - The subject mat- 

ter of the lesson was a consideration of 

the evidences of the earth’s rotation: 

The unusual feature of the lesson: was 
a special Foucault pendulum which had 
been constructed for the occasion. This 
onsisted of a four-foot pendulum, sus. 

pended by supports fixed to a platform 
that could be rotated: by hand.~ ‘The 
platform was a square, approximately 
two feet on each side. From its mid- 
dle, there projected a bolt and: nut 
which was assumed to be the. north 
pole of the earth. Various circles, in- 
dicating parallels of latitude; and some 
meridians of longitude were. drawn 
from this center. The apparatus was 
placed on the floor back of the demon- 
stration table to avoid distraction, and 
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to thwart the Ree “from asking .1 


questions about it before the psycho-. 
logical moment arrived. After the 
usual routine matters had been attend- 
ed to, the lesson began as follows: 

Teacher: “Who will explain to the 
class why night and day follow each 
other?” 

Pupil: “The earth is rotating and 
therefore the side towards the sun is 
continually shifting.” 

Teacher: “This boy is assuming that 
the earth rotates. Of course, if this 
were true we would get a succession 
of day and night.” (A globe was used 
to show that this is true.) 

“But is it possible to have day and 
night come to us in some other way?” 

The class paused. They appeared 
somewhat perplexed. 

Pupil: ‘““We know that the earth is 
rotating. For example, the stars over- 
head appear to go around in the sky. 
A photograph of the stars shows that 
this is true.” ol | 

Teacher: “Very good! But that is 
no proof. The ancients believed that 
the sky was a large dome. 

_ “They thought that the stars were 
lanterns, and that the entire dome re- 
volved about the earth. There is no 
special reason for believing that it is 
the earth that is moving. You are all 
puzzled because you have taken for 
granted that the earth rotates. You 
have heard about it so often, at home 
and in school, since your early child- 
hood, that you have accepted this as 
a fact. Do you believe everything you 





see? (At this point some py 
teered to say ‘yes.”) If you 
body running towards yoy 
greatly excited and terrified wae 
you that he saw a ghost, 4 ah a 
a man with wings, or a skeleton te 
ing, I suppose you would be read " 
believe him. I suppose you “lke ba 
lieve that a magician can ‘SMap Co} 4 
out of the air and take a live’ rikiee 
out of his hat when it had been’shown 
to be empty. Do you still believe what 
you see? Do you still’ believe ‘what 
people without any special knowledge 
may say? (There was a distinct change 
in their facial ‘expression.’ They were 
not going to be fooled any more.) * Are 
we going to believe ‘that the earth ro- 


Pils Volun. 
saw. SOme. 
and in 


t 


tates because people say ‘so?’ About 
two thousand years ago ‘Ptolemy, a 
famous astronomer and mathematician, 
said that the sun and planets revolved 
about the earth. For the ‘next fifteen 


hundred years, Ptolemy was quoted as. 


le: believed 
pout 150 
omer 0 


an authority and the peop 
in what he had said. In 4 
A. D., Copernicus, an astron we 
: ‘say 
| he courage to 
note, had t ‘eaerebove 
Ptolemy was wrong; righ 
was not fixed and that el “tot 
with the other planets an Galileo 
the sun. Not long after thi rer 
who became 2 world famous jn the 
jevin 
uted for believins rdan0 
was persec “4 ciordan 
theory " cnt this 


ernican : 
“teen another suppor ‘ki sah 
theory, ws burned at ar rf 
the ‘same reasOf : or 
Ptolemy °F Copernicl 


ar? Do you believe everything’ Sam 











we believe? Shall Wwe m 
word for it? Why was 
to suffer- persecution?” 
Pupil: 
proof.” 
Teacher: “Exactly! 
the class what a scient 
announcing a belief?” 
Pupil: “A scientist first eXperiments 
with things.” 
Teacher: “Fine!. That is juse-wha: 
Galileo did. That is what any scientist 


erely take heir 
Galileo Willin 


“Galileo must — eat 


Who will tel] 
ist does bef — 


does. Therefore, we cannot accept the 
rotation of the earth as a fact until 
we are able to prove it. Is there any 
other reason or evidence that may ex- 
plain the succession of night and day?” 
Pupil: “The sun rises and sets every 
day. That means that the sun goes 
around the earth and in that way our 
day and night may come about.” 
‘Teacher: “Very good. Let us see if 


_ this is plausible. (Demonstration with 


the ‘ e . e 
globe and object.) Will this give 

"Ss a succession of night and day?” 
P. oye te ' 

upil: “Yes, but that means that the 
un 

would have to go around the earth 
nee in twenty-four hours.” 

oq e 

ot “Exactly. There are, there- 
at 

: “ast two possible explanations 

a Succession of night and day. 

ne shall we accept? (No an- 

ts _ ill someone venture a guess? 

: tale The class was evident- 

to i 
Probably make a selection. They 
wer 1 i 
that « © under the impression 
) nad to select one or the 
IS eyj 

cept ei, ba evident that we cannot 
One because we lack ex- 
r 

Proof. What shall we do? 


fore 
or 


Perimental 


this 


@ ‘0 answer. ) 
fe that will 
Problem,” 
bon thet pendulum mentioned 
tile. ee e to the demonstration 
+o a Pupil was on the edge of 
a oF eye was focussed on 
Atraption, The crude- 

Ness of its Construction was in itself 


I have an apparatus 
throw some light’ on 





the room. How Ww 
Piece of a 
thing? 

Pilg “This is the bob of the 
Pen ulum. [’m 80ing to set it vibrat- 
ing. What do you suppose will happen 
if I rotate the platform while the pen- 
dulum vibrates?” 


Pupil: “The pendulum will swing 
around.” 

Teacher: “Well, let us see.” (The 
class was amazed to note that the rota- 
tion of the platform did not in the 
slightest degree affect the vibrating 
plane of the pendulum. The sparkle 
in their eyes and the expression of their 
faces vividly portrayed their emotion 
at beholding the opposite of what they 
expected. They were spellbound. There 
Was no question now in their minds that 
this apparatus would solve the problem 
that had been puzzling them. Then I 
took a three-inch rubber doll and 
nailed it to the platform so that the 
bob of the vibrating pendulum almost 
touched its nose as it reached the end 
of its swing.) 

Teacher: “Let us now imagine that 
we are at the north pole of the earth, 
and that we have set up a pendulum 


as this funny 
Pparatus going to prove any- 
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and are standing in front/or 
doll is. If, after a number ‘of. hours, 


you observe that the pendulum has 
changed its position so that instead of 
vibrating in a vertical plane directly in 
front of you, it is moving in a plane 
from left to right, what conclusion 
would you come to?” (Demonstration 
with a pendulum in hand.) -= *" *-~ 
Pupil: “Since we know from the ex- 
periment just performed that a pendu- 
lum cannot ‘change the direction of its 
motion, then it must be the earth that 
is turning and carrying us around.” 
Teacher: “A perfect answer!” Let 
us try it with the doll. Each one of you 
must now imagine that. you are in the 
same position with respect to the pen- 
dulum as the doll. The platform rep- 
resents the earth at or near the north 
pole. You are, of ‘course, not ‘aware 
of the earth’s motion, that is, of this 
platform’s motion. This is what you 
will notice in six hours. (The platform 
is pushed a quarter turn.) Tell * the 
‘class what you have observed.” P 
First Pupil: “I observed that the 
pendulum appeared to have changed its 
motion.” sn pall oo, 
Teacher: “What is your conclu- 
sion?” At ied! wed 
Second Pupil: “I conclude that: the 
earth is rotating since I know from a 
previous experiment that a. pendulum 
cannot change its motion.”... |. 
Teacher: “Excellent! Do-you know 
that this experiment was devised by an 
eminent French physicist in 185 1, and 
that he, also, reached that game con- 





clusion?” ;‘(More details: are-relateg | 
Teacher: :““To summarize, Fir ie 

real value has this demonst tation i 

to you?”:: volt". eZee 


4S oP ted 
PS ag 
. 

é 


Pupil: “It proved to me thiat th 
earth! rotates.” aT so a a 
“Teacher: “How. many! -agreg swith 
this pupil? (Most: of‘ the Pupils raised 
their: hands.) I am-afraid’ that You 
thoughts are fogged by’ facts), It: : 
just. an. interesting thing’ ‘to kriow. that 
the- earth: rotates and does ‘not.stand 
still. » We :are -having « our::days -and 
nights. and they will probably continue 
for many years to:-come.:}/We. have 
learned sométhing-more valuable, some- 
thing bigger’ than justi proving that the 
earth rotates. .. Isn’t..theré”’ somebody 
here who -has ‘derived..:a-:more? lasting 
penefit?’:s2 ni bac diaes of Isnuees 
Pupil:. The: big: aim: of ‘the: lesson 
‘was -to show that nothing :should be 


accepted on-hearsay; but that judgment 


should” be: deferred until an’ experi- 
mental proof-can be established.” ne 
Teacher: “Beautifully spoken! That 
Hex nded from the a 
ver jumip to? conclusion 


Sa “can 
ve definite proof oF - 
shas demon 


believe: whit 
judgment: * 


is exactly what I inte 
ginning. © Ne 
unless. you ha - 
quote: an authority we O 
tr nt 
strated a proof. Do: 
-you: hear. ° Hold you ary “5 
abeyance until such time att 
verify it by ‘nvestigation a . 
7 Science aims to © bu 
dle speculation . 
tion.” “ee 
iva Me GRASS, 
va LAGE 
B. A. yet? ; 
gh schoo! 


ment. 
truth not by ! 

: nta 
actual experiment 


Franklin K. Lane Hi 










THE COOPERATIVE:Te | 
oo vo DEWNT. CLINTS 
I’ DECEMBER, 1935, th Cage ) 
L tive Test Service r equested Pt 


Witt Clinton High Schoo] administer 
the codperative. tests in the mathemati 


cal subjects. _These tests were adminic_ 
tered to the students in Plane Gee | 


try (second half ), 1 second year ‘Alge- 
bra. (first and second halves) » in Plane 
Trigonometry and in Solid Geometry. 
For most of these students three other 
measures of achievement in the mathe- 
matical subject tested were available. 
These measures were a mid-term exam- 


ination mark (Novernber, 1933),-a 


Regents’ examination mark (January, 
1934), and the teachers’ final estimates 
(January, 1934). Since we understood 
that the aim of the cooperative tests 
would be to serve as a substitute for 
our Own eXaminatinns, it was thought 


advisable to ‘see how well the ‘codpera= * 


tive test scores correlated with’ the 


° 6 


ment; , 

wee numbets for whom the four 
as “hiev rey 

= ures of achievement were available 
~-8!Ven in. Table I, It should be 


Not ; 
ed that Practically all subjects. to 


whom - 
min; _ a Cooperative . tests were ad- 
fred were i ne 
€ availab] 5 
mY study. e for the pres- 


, 
~ « 


© vari ~ 
ariables were- computed for 


8tou 
ficients . ‘i The resulting co- 
Or the * a 
Mery are © measures in Plane Ge- 


© Siven in Table IT. It will 


700) as. 


other available | measures of achieve- 


> IN MATHEMATICS AT THE 
N HIGH SCHOOL 


. s that the correlation coefficients 
a i So Cobperative Test scores 
€st in the table (.600— 
eficients her rtelation co- 

, een the remaining vari- 
ables (.709—.857), any 
whether combining th 
Test scores With our o 
achievement would gi 
lation with the Rege 
marks, 


To determine 
e Codperative 
wn measures of 
ve higher corre- 
nts’ examination 
} two multiple correlation. coeffi- 
Clients were calculated using three and 
four variables. The multiple correla- 
tion coefficient obtained for the Re- 
gents’ examination marks and the best 
weighted combination of the mid-term 
examination marks and the teachers” 


_ final marks was .747. The multiple 


Correlation coefficient obtained for the 
Regents’ examination marks with the 
best weighted combination of the mid- 
term examination marks, the teachers 


“final marks and the Codperative Test 
- scores was .780, an increase of .033. 


This small gain in the multiple correla- 
lation coefficient by adding in the ef- 
fect of the Codperative Test scores in 
Plane Geometry indicates that if this 
form of these tests were to be used at 
this school, the improvement in results 
would probably not be worth the ex- 


e rs, ain ava : . 
Correlation coefficients among , ;Pense and the effort involved. 


--. “The inter-correlation coefficients be- 


tween all the variables of the remaining 
groups are given in Table III. It should 
be stated that the coefficients obtained 
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for Second Year Algebra’'(2nd half), For Second Year . Algebr (Gee 
and for Solid Geometry are not highly half) and for Plane Trigonometry the 


reliable because of the small number of results are not very differen, 


t fro 
those in Plane Geometry, z 


cases involved. ; 
Tt) wha” git ma owl « amemnaeennauly dd gee ee 


Number of Students Available for the Correlation Study 


Number who Number of those 

took tested for whom 9% 
cooperative four measures Col > 
tests of achievement is of 3 
were available Col. 1 
Plane Geometry (2nd half)................. 448 435... 97.10 
Algebra 2nd Year (1st half)................ 562 $54 98.58 
Algebra 2nd Year (2nd half).............. 27 27 > 100.00 
Plane Trigonometry ............::::csseeeseeees 218 215 98.62 
Solid Geometry \..32..2......280aae st 51 - 49 96.08 
"POtBl G2. hi SO ert Ste 1306: . .. 1280 ‘ 98.08 











TABLE II 


Inter-correlation Coefficients Between Measures of Achievement in - 
Plane Geometry (N=435) a i 


Regents’ Mid-term rey era Final 
Examination Examination est me 


Marks Marks Scores P 
Sp a 
12-33 as 





yee a ae 1-34. 11-33 vs vil 
Regents Exam. Marks............ 1 709 200 = 
Mid-term Exam. Marks.......... 2 yoo? a 70 
Codp. Test Scores......-rc-rceoeere 3 .668 eee 700 ss 
Teachers’ Final Marks............ 4 728 34.558 68. ? 
DRL reorealennarscacomsmsnreciioomntiqen 61.720 68-296 paige Te 


18.368 











18.158 





Multiple a 
747 

Correlation 7 

Coefficients 





High Sch 


ter 












Inter-correlation Coat ir 
. lent 


Date 
Regents’ Examination Marks 
Second Year Algebra (Ist half) N=554 
Second Year Algebra (2nd half) N— 27 
Plane Trigonometry 94s 
Solid Geometry N= 45 
Mid-term Examination Marks 


Second Year Algebra (1st half) 
Second Year Algebra (2nd half) 

_ Plane Trigonometry 

_ Solid Geometry 

Coéperative Test Scores 
Second Year Algebra (1st half) 
Second Year Algebra (2nd half) 
Plane Trigonometry 

- Solid Geometry 

Teachers’ Final Marks 


Second Year Algebra (1st half) | 
Second Year Algebra (2nd half ) 
Plane Trigonometry 

. Solid Geometry 

Mean 


Second Year Algebra (1st half) 
Second Year Algebra (2nd half) 
Plane Trigonometry 
Solid Geometry 

Sigma = 


Second Year Algebra (1st half) 

Second Year Algebra (2nd half) 
ane Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 


Multiple Correlation Coefficients 


prcond Year Algebra (Ist half) 
~ ’ne Trigonometry 


S Bet ‘Ach; 
Ween Achievement Measures 


Regents’ Mid-term 


Xaminati ~erm =~ Coéper ative Teachers’ 
- ion “xamination Test Final 
l 3 r Scores Marks 
3 4 
1-34 
11-33 12-33 1-34 
-687 -623 742 
me .679 718 
po 2565 657 
681 -698 721 
-687 
639. 544 816 
594 625 -806 
681 498 759 
; 655 774 
623 544 
679 625 Be 
565 498 686 
AOE 655 779 
742 816 694 
718 806 858 
657 759 686 
721 .774 779 
74.316 72.018 43.724 72.157 
70.259 74.462 67.259 72.778 
70.674 69.456 39.605 | 74.295 
83.500 82.867 58.143 78.438 
16.876 16.701 11.670 11754 
12.598. 11.955 14.764 9.198 
15.392 14.738 11.295 19.430 
13.328 10.219 12.362 10.054 
R R 
1.24 1.234 
756 770 
Ris 692 





a ll Nar: belt Renin Se 


ts An €Xamination of Tables II and III 


Indj 
“ates, so far as De Witt Clinton 


= Col is concerned, that mid- 
eCXaminne: 
a “amination marks or teachers’ 


Mar — 
iS mo ks or 4 Combination of both 


re eff, 


, J €&Ctive for de + 
* Pupil wil termining what 


do on the regents examina- 


tion in Intermediate Algebra, in Plane 
Geometry or in Plane Trigonometry 
than the 1933 form of the Codperative 


Tests in these subjects. 
ABRAHAM KROLL, 


Benjamin Franklin High School. 
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MUSIC OF MANY LANDS: | 
A HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT IN’ MUSic | 


I. OBJECTIVES ‘bik, pemagsA 
| a. The main purpose of this-pro- 


ject has been to reach the ma- 
jority of interested, miusic- 


loving students, who, almost : 


invariably, must content them- 
selves with the-role of listener, 
since they rarely have the op-— 
portunity to experience the joy 
which comes from activé par- 


ticipation. : 


B. Music education should take 


place through the working out 
of musical -projects.. There 


of different countrje 
end of the fall te; 
interest was shown. 
an exchange of experiences 

dess. Some students naa fi 


Sat the 
™. Gren 


eign songs. Others t¢]q About 


musical instruments. and. for 
~ eign music which’ the.» 


: raw, . Hoa their parent, 
and | relatives owned, “Tp 
who had gone.;to. school. in 
other countries: volunteered ‘to 
bring the music. books they had 
used. And thus, while: the in- 


; : io For the assembly” j 


pee eae the assembly, 


bution. This would ‘mg 


' Make an 
_ interesting assembly Program 


> 1343528 ° . ‘the ‘in- 
tegrating force of the schoo] 

4: ast 2? ee gt ‘ 
‘and music is the “Integrating 


E. Social. . (Music, should human. 
, » ize and ennoble modern social 


life) 


- Ae To develop “friendliness 


- ” ‘among the students. * 


: 
' ie 





nex after school. I found that 
-4°good deal of time was lost 
traveling to the girls’ annex, 
) Which is situated at quite a dis- 
"tance from the boys’, We then 
arranged to have the girls come 
| to the boys’ annex at dismissal 
ot for, rehearsals. 
oo Bo In addition to the regularly 
Wa scheduled glee club rehearsals in 
“ wsethe music room during school 
“.: hours, the boys had to remain 
Es after school in order to rehearse 
i: Leo with the gitls on the platform 
of the auditorium. A number 
“bo? 1.0£- boys who. worked after 


iSite 


ee 


eoetae 


PLD 
Or iowerl| 
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at +, bs 
7 FOR e Loe 


terest was keen} students were 2. To develop ~ group con- 
enrolled for the. orchestrai.and | 
glee club forthe ‘néw: term. 






sciousness. = 3 b, 


: 3 schoo] found it difficult to re- 
5790 Ff +> > ot 
_ _,% In group activity the 


main for all rehearsals sched- 
‘ uled at this time. 


should be opportunities for the 
actual participation in creation * 


ener 


te PRY re Fe at - 


Le pen 


‘52 


of music. This type of activity 
is conducive to the enjoyment 
and appreciation of music Ap- 
preciation is the very core of 
music education. = 

Another objective was to-elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, the gap 
which usually oécurs between 
the fall and - spring: term. 
Though the actual work on the 


. project was done in the spring 


term, which started in Febru- 
ary, the motivation had taken 


place at the end of the fall 


asmuch as the majority of the 
students were of foreign par- 


 entage, we discussed the music 


We decided to; havé’an' exhibit 


of articles of . various: nations, 


including music“ books and 


2 


musical instruments. | 


D. To integrate the work of th 
regular music classes with the 
work of the other music” ac- 

<, such ‘as glee’ club, and 

“was: another -objec- 


orchestra, wa ee tale 
“at class wor! 
‘ve. Too often the class ¥ 
tive. To onter reread ate 
f activi- 
l gare 


¢ 


in music seems to eo 
tothe éxtra-curricul? 
“The aim OF é 
90 sopether 
proyee nt. » factors 18 


ties in music. 


cual cn "a 
_ ‘4ssembly by os eMusic of 


wheti the PF or 





"* ‘student’ should Iearn the 
HA 3500.) following: titive'? 
<A t (1) to subordinate him- 
self: for the benefit 
ys 1 uf| Of the group., 
(2) the value of co- 
| .j. . Operation. . 


IJ PROBLEMS ‘AND: DIFFICULTIES 


io A. In order to dramatize some of 


ry the ballads ‘effectively, it was 
_ desirable to have girls partici- 
_ Pate in the program. Since all 

of the students were boys, in 


the '-ainnnex: Where the project 


originated, ‘I obtained  permis- 


‘hearsals, I.went to the girls’ an- 


C. The orchestra had to do very 
-‘.5 .. intensive work during the reg- 
ularly scheduled rehearsals, in 
order to learn the repertoire for 
the’ program, in addition to the 
. Tegular work. Many of the 
orchestra members were unable 
» to remain after school for ad- 

. ditional practice 
-. D, There were approximately 2200 
students in the annex. The seat- 
ing capacity of the auditorium 
was 536. The school was, there- 
fore, divided into four assembly 
~ groups by the teacher-in-charge 


term. This gave continuity to “8 alll of wie * bg walle ee the chairman of the “? of-the-annex: at the beginning 
anc! Sopatel ie Tiseisto “nad” also "one. sam ‘ vere t0 be leaf? sles usic department and the of the term. The teacher in 
‘created the proper attitude on  S0ngS ate pepertoire ‘uc, eacher-in-charge of the girls’ +..) charge: of assembly programs 
‘created the P ai : : T as part of the FP he suns ~4nnex, to select a group of arranged tq have us present 
the part of the students. ‘n-  gusic classes Woe tent BO Sitlss, For. the first few re- “Music of Many Lands” at an 


assembly’ in April, The first 
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presentation of the program 
was received with such enthu- 
siasm that we were asked to re- 
peat it for the other assembly 
groups, making a total of four 
performances in our annex. At 
each assembly, the nucleus of 
students who were programmed 
for music knew the repertoire 
of the music classes and were, 
therefore, able to participate in 
the singing of certain songs On 
the program. However, the 
numbers taking music varied in 
the assembly groups. 

E. Since the stage in the auditori- 
um was not very large, and the 
acoustics were not too good, 
we were rather limited in our 
dramatizations. 

F, Because of the unavoidable dif- 
ficulties confronting us, the 
program could not be too elab- 
orate nor too long, since it was 
to be given during an assem- 
bly period. Simplicity, there- 
fore, was essential; and it was 
for these reasons, that we did 

not include the music of as 
many countries as we should 


have liked to. 


III PRESENTATION OF THE FOLLOW- 
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ING PROGRAM AT ASSEMBLY 


A PROGRAM OF MUSIC OF 


MANY LANDS 

Presented by—The Glee Club, 
Orchestra and Assembly of 
the Aviation Annex of 
Haaren High School. Under 


the direction of M 
Coleman Caldor. Rua 


United States 


Cape | 
Chantey , "Pe Cod 


Glee Club (dramatized) | 


° Persia — In a Persian Marker 


Ket 
Glee Club and Orchestra = 


Beautiful Princess — pf, - 
—E 
Jessen “ 
Juggler—A, Lewis 
Snake-Charmer—_R. Cohen 


-_ Russia—Marche Slay (lyrics by 


Fredric Manley) ... T’schaikowsky 
(Arranged for male quartet 
by Mrs. Caldor) 

T. Stuart — M. Sheluboy 
W. Olsen — W. Luchynsky 


Slovakia—Morning Comes Early 
Folk Song 
Glee Club 


Germany—Du, Du Liegst Mir 
rt Pierre chet, sien Folk Song 
(Thou Art in My Heart) 
Duet—R. Leindorf 

W. Winterhoff 


Italy —Calabrese Tarantella 
an accompaniment gees 
the grandfather of C. 

(one of the students 
Italian pastoral jnstrumen 
tor Recording): 


7, British Isles 


A. Scotland Ballad 
Lizzie age ized) 


° h— " 
Glee Club wit Joan Com 


Lizzie + °° 





B. Ireland "Copeland 


' Believe Me tf All Those E 
dearing Young Charms ~ 


Fo] 
School in oe 


C. England 
1 Wragegle Tagele Gypsies, 
OH. .Ballad (dramatized) 
Glee Club with— 
Lady....Rose Mustarj 
Lord....C. Conte 
2 John Peel......... Folk Song 


School 
~3 Oh, No John... Ballad 
(dramatized) 
Glee Club 


8. United States | , 
A.Songs of the South, ar- 
_ ranged by Seredy..Tocaben 
Orchestra 
B. Old Zip Coon 
Old American Tune 
School 
_C. Song of New York 
Frank Damrosch 
(Orchestrated by Mrs. 
Caldor) 

Glee Club and Orchestra 
Trotter announcing the ar- 
he Stroup in various countries. 
dnd Prepared by students, 
in the 1. : of various nations exhibited 

'Srary have been contributed 

Y the Students, 
his Program is the result of a proj- 
all the music classes, the 
the orchestra have par- 
* 8roup of girls partici- 


Globe 
rival of t 
| Costy 


es clu and 
"Clpated. ? 





Pating in the program are from the 
Girls’ Commercial Annex. 
IV Evatuation 


A. Social 


1. Friendliness was developed 


among the students. 
- Students learned the impor- 
tance of being tolerant and 
sympathetic. Instead of 
ridiculing people of other 
nationalities, they learned to 
understand them. 
- Group Consciousness was 
developed. 
a. The individual, by en- 
gaging in group work, 
learned to subordinate 
himself for the benefit 
of the group. I would 
like to cite here the case 
of the boy who, (after 
the group had said he 
didn’t sing his solo part 
well) told me that for 
the benefit of the chor- 
us, he wouldn’t object if 
another boy took the 
part. 
b. Students learned the 
value of codperation. 
(1) In group activity, 
each person finds 
his work enriched 
by others, and he, 
in turn, contributes 
to a corporate en- 
terprise. 

(2) A project which is 
codperative makes 








_ af b ' i“ 
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+ 0s “the group‘a demo- 
cratic community 
with a large num- 
ber of common in- 
aie terests and activi- 
__ B.. Educational . : 
-—* "4, Some of the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Educa-~ 
tion. 7 
a.. Ethical. -.... 
4 1) Through group ex- 
pression, favorable 
ee attitudes of social 
“conduct were de- 
veloped. 
fy There was a merg- 
“— ‘ing. of individual 
.effort with that of 
~ others. 
~ b. Health. 
~ OED There was emo- 
_ tional stimulus. 
(2) There was mental 
 \stimulus 
‘c. Command of Funda- 
mental Processes. 
(1) Music demands the 
combination of 
mental and muscu- 


ea HIGH 
The Study Hall at Walton 
High School | 


HEN it was decided to reorgan- 
W ize the study hall at Walton 


High: School, one of the teachers of 
ithe Health Education Department was 


136 


a i A ' / 
) lar COntrol 4, 
gether Ww ith a 
Ordination, | 
(a) The student, 
: “lear n ed to 
™ 0 Ve rhyth. 
~ tically wit} 
+. @ase and 

| 2. The project created thc 
, portunity ‘for the actual 


participation in and Crea~ 


tion of music by the major- 
ity of the students. 

3. The work ‘of ‘the regular 
music classes was integrated 
with other music activities 
of the school, such as glee 
club and orchestra. 

C. Psychological itiald 
™ 1. An act completed because 
of intrinsic interest, brings 

satisfaction, and this tends 

to make results more per- 
“manent. _ 

a. The effective motiva- 

tion which was provided 

re by the project was Com 
» ducive to interest. 
RuTH CoLEMAN CALDOR. 
Haaren High School. ok 


POINTS ect 
drafted to plan and carty ue sf 
system. The problem ore ad 
order, but primarily to _ 3 hs 
jadividual in the larg¢ a wut sf 
daily in the ae ae 
poe We decide 










the work in the sty 
would eventually be 
tivity. = yee 

The uniformity of o, 
registration of the stud 
a great measure tow, 
The pupils are seated 
with the traffic prob] 


dy hall 55 
“ome a student 


Banization and 
y. hall helps in 
rds its SUCCess, 


ny : “¥eny 
pupil is registered in a definite seat in 


the study hall for each period during 
the. week, on regular. study hall at. 
tendance cards. She carries ‘with her 
two study hall cards—an official one 
and one for her own use. After sign- 


ing her name and section class on the 
attendance card, she writes her seat - 


number opposite the space for record- 
ing the appropriate day ‘and period on 
her study hall cards. The official card 
is signed by a member of the faculty 
assigned to assist the teacher in charge 
of the study hall during registration 
week. When all study assignments 
have been signed on the study hall 


‘card, the card is filed with the section 
‘teacher who checks against the official 
‘Program card. All changes of. pro- 


stam are taken care of and signed ‘by 


the teacher in charge. 


WALTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Mary A. Conlon, Principal 


’ Sr 
— Harr ASSIGNMENT Carp 
e 


te 
Fee 
fe. 
. 
RRO yeaa once 
S wees 


ia. ££ ~— S St SSCS CR eine deeekbatwcersnactee 


> 
Peek cvenrcveccegeccccecacece 


Se, 
Stee 
> Oe 
. a 
ehh Yaa 
tes . 
TOSCO Gesecccececeseuesesceese 


fee 
. CP eesees te vacaces, 
Oe wesecne 
@eeee sosese 
eves 


as far a8 possible 
©M In View. Dur 
ing the first week of the term 


; Balcony: 


8s ereeess . 2 
SO heserases + *. Pe eeeresseey see 
ee Phege ®eeece Pr eeemsgoe 


hide oe 2 


: Stupy HAuy Sear PERIOop . 
Orchestra: 


POC eetodata Sees tee "Pee eb e esa tensace 
Steecoves ee 
ee 


ewe see 
rae 
ERE MWe Te tee og idee ing 
eee eeeens 


m,. , ? + 
TUDY Harz ATTENDANCE Carp, 


( PPeeene 
SSP oeewe) Sache 
*etetese 
eo 


lie Nite nT te eRe eed eee 


ew OA dee hanes, Pessetipoatcc 


‘ a ——e 
Two mimeographed sheets are pre- 

sented to the pupil.. One gives her 

definite information on study hall pro- 


cedure and the other gives her help 


for: studying her daily lessons. a 
_ A group of study hall -aides is 


formed at the beginning of the term. 
Upper grade pupils who have a study 


assignment on the same period each 
day..are chosen for that period daily. 
Each group consists of a captain who 
is responsible for the attendance and 
general supervision of the aides in her 


group; a librarian who attends to the 


borrowing, returning, and proper han- 
dling of the books in the study hall 
library; a secretary who notes all passes 
issued and returned; two door-Keepers 
who challenge all pupils who enter or 
leave the study hall, and help with the 
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“Se 
dismissal; six attendance secretaries and 
four substitutes. The group 1s made 
up, each term, of experienced aides in 
the more responsible positions and new 
members who wish to serve. School 
service credit is given for this work. 

A library of the heavier text-books, 
English and foreign language diction- 
aries, and several mythologies 1s main- 
tained for use during the period or part 
of the period. As the librarian dis- 
tributes the book, she puts the bor- 
rower’s name in a note book. She 
checks the name when the book is re- 
turned. All books taken out during 
the period must be returned five min- 
utes before the end of the period. The 
librarian is responsible for the return 

of the books in good condition. (This 
in no way encroaches on the work of 
the library of the school as it involves 
text-books and dictionaries only.) 
There are on hand sharpened pencils, 
rulers, different types of papers, scis- 
sors, needles and thread for pupils’ use. 
Pupils who wish to use their study 
period for reference work in the li- 
brary report directly to the library and 
sign a Library attendance slip on 
which are noted name, date, period, 
and the number of her study hall seat. 
These slips are sent to the study hall 
for attendance check-up. Pupils re- 
porting to the library for reference 
work remain there all the period. 
Twenty minutes before the end of the 
period, a pupil may obtain a pass from 
the study hall to the library in order 
to borrow or return a book. 
"When the period late-bell rings, the 


‘library is noted by an “y» 


attendance aides” begin to c 
tendance. During the first 
names are called and the pu 
by giving her section class. 

not in her seat is marked * 
attendance of all pupils Present } 


“absent” mark. After al] at 
has been checked, the attend 
records on a form provided 
purpose the names of all absent 
minutes before the end of th 


error. 9° , 


The next day the study hall absentee 
list is checked against the school ab- 
sentee list for that day. A pupil who 
is absent from the study hall but not 
marked absent from school ‘receives a 
summons to the study hall teacher to 


explain. 


This method of study hall check-up 
al of ‘time and per 
he effort is rewat® 
ment in the 


requires a great de 
sistence. However, t | 
ed by a general improve 


discipline of the school. Arista 


With the codperation of the 


t coaching § : 


of studen 


the study hall. 
ers arranged 
given to the 


s ne 
or by the grade “ee 
n teacher to 4” 


coat 


tatio 


ee 
heck “ate 
Month the 
pil Answers 
Any Pupil 
absent,” The 
N the 
Over the 
tendance 
ance aide 
for this 
ees, Five ‘ 


; © period, 
the teacher in charge reads the list of 


absentees to eliminate the possibility of 
error. If a pupil hears her name called 
she must report immediately to * 
‘teacher in charge to straighten out the 


. ‘or, 4 sys 
League, both Junior and soot WE si 
ent Her 

riods ! 
by days and a of the 


teacher in ¢ ; eed help 


| upils wn? def 
11. The puP org 1eae 






Fi pupil requests help in the stud 
the teacher in charge may as 
coach. The Arista list ig supplem 
by names of students rebonitnenited © 
chairmen and subject teachers. A te 
cial section in the front of the Hits 
hall is reserved for coaching. ‘Thi, be 
tion is strictly supervised so as in no 
way to disturb the other members in 
the study hall. A file of all student 
coaches is kept and the teacher in 
charge signs for each period of service 
rendered. The teacher herself, relieved 
of the routine work by the student 
aides, walks about the rest of the study 
hall, on the look-out for the idle stu- 
dent in order to give encouragement 
and suggestions for methods of study. 
| The study hall should not be over- 
looked as a factor in character train- 
ing since pupils report there in such 
numbers daily. A well organized and 
well regulated study hall trains to a 
marked degree outstanding character 
traits. In the first place there is the 
responsibility of regular attendance and 
Punctuality, Codperation, self-disci- 
pline, and a respect for the rights of 
Others are all stressed to make the 
Study hall a pleasant place in which to 
Work, The aides have great opportu- 
"ty for developing intiati sdershi 
and ‘d, ping intiative, leadership 
t. The aides and student 
“aches give valuable servi 
shih - Valuable service. The 
ae La to work independ- 
itmeasus, abt: which will help them 
te nha y In after life. The privi- 
Utes of a “7 to spend fifty min- 
quiet, Saal ool day in a place for 
Ntrated study should give 


y hall, 


$1 gn a 


Is training in the apprecia- 

‘Tepose whi 

sadly ee ch so many of them 

ie Marre Hucues. 
alton High School. 


On English Club Programs 
The club 
teaching is ra 
schools of a 
and more, sy 


idea as 4 technique in 
pidly gaining in favor in 
ae nature. More 
Ae ig ject classes are being or- 
ae ce which have 
students in English ae hav carte 
day on Mondays inti is abet 

: ing their regular 
class period, and on these occasions 
may present programs of a most varied 
nature. Frequently the club will have 
an informal meeting during which 
there is a spontaneous discussion or de- 
bate upon some current topic or on 
the merits of some literary figure. It 
is not possible for me to discuss at 
length such informal programs, for 
their success depends largely on the 
personality and leadership of the 
teacher and the students. It is rather 
of the more formal or prepared pro- 
gram that I should like to speak briefly. 
Perhaps some of my “pet” programs 
may prove suggestive to others inter- 
ested in the club idea. 


1. The “Mother Goose” Hour 

An hour which usually interests stu- 
dents is one devoted to our old friend, 
Mother Goose. As you doubtless know, 
behind the Mother Goose rhymes lie 
an amazing number of interesting sat- 
ires' upon the conditions and customs 
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of the time of the Tudors and Sruarts. 
For example, in the famous “Hey diddle 
diddle” rhyme, the “cat” referred to 
was Queen Elizabeth. She earned this 
name from the way in which she 
played with her cabinet ministers as if 
they were mice. ~ : 
-; Children enjoy a discussion of these 
old. riddles, and, what is more impor- 
tant, can be led from these to a greater 
interest-in, and enjoyment of, histori- 
cal fiction. The reference book to be 
used in connection with this club house 
is Katherine Elwes Thomas’ ““The Real 
‘Personages ‘of Mother Goose.” 


2. Hats and Shoes. 

‘Another amusing program of real 
‘hats and shoes and the people who wear 
them. I happen to have a small collec- 
‘tion of hats and shoes from ‘different 
parts of the world. If you are not so 
fortunate, you can substitute pictures 
‘from ‘the National Geographic Maga- 
‘zine. Each student is assigned one hat 
or one shoe to talk about. He comes 
before the class with his special object 
for display, and then proceeds to tell of 
the ways and customs of the person 
‘whé normally would wear it. In this 
‘way, the children learn much of life 
in distant parts. They also become 

more .interested in books on travel. 


3. The Nobel Prize Winners 
‘’” A more serious program can be pro- 
vided by using Annie Russell Marble’s 
“Nobel Prize Winners in Literature” 
as a-reference. Each student prepares 
‘a short talk on one of the Nobel Prize 
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Winners. A class g 


7 iscussic, 8 
works of these authors follo. Of the 
program is a.su of, eee 


itable One f 
terms. ma 


OF the Upper 
4. Word Origins 

. Another interesting y. ++ 

In Sock 

aes | t yr 6 Program for the 
pper termers” is one Concerned 

word origins. “Picturesque Word ae 

gins” from Webster’, New Int a 

“ae , erna- 

tional Dictionary” jg an excellent Ee 

EXC ref. 

erence volume for such a P<Cgtam, _ 
‘5. Tales of Our Wayside Inn 


| Old folk tales stil) appeal to chil. 
dren, even though they don’t like a 
admit it. Once in a while we pretend 
that we, like our predecessors the 
Canterbury Pilgrims and the travelers 
at the Wayside Inn, are stopping over 
night at a strange inn. We then ‘pro- 
ceed to entertain “mine host” and his 
assembled guests with old tales. Ref- 
erence books which the students, seem 
to enjoy are: “Tales of a poole 
Grandmother” by Frances, Carpenis! 
“Tales from Silver Lands” by Pe 
se whe th Canfield 
-“Basque People by Pa ag oseph 
Fisher, and ‘Swiss Legends by J 
Spencer Kennard. 


I could continue wit ens 
my favorite programs 


pin 
S of : 

: ormance . 

always enjoy the p a shows: Mort 


ha recital of 


dent plays and puppet Jebate® I 


. gred acbar 
over, I also enjoy prep ger 0 
believe I have said enovB™ «oq in 


e t th 
convince you per it great J y M 
F ings W! den 
teaching bring is stu 
to the teacher an nrerest ’ 


ry et 


am adding one of the 


Progr ae 
sented by a seventh ter i: 


M class. 
A Program Concerning Mother G te 

se 

1. The announcer 


. ee 
pounds ue eeatiog, Do you ksi 
your Mother Goose?” and makes suit. 
able introductory remarks. 


of the day pro- 


2. Three students present briefly the 
salient historical facts connected with 
the times of the Tudors and Stuarts, 
A genealogical table of Kings: and 
Queens is placed on the board. 

3. The class now reports individu- 
ally on the rhymes of Mother. Goose. 
Each student recites and then explains 
one of the jingles. Wherever possible, 


illustrative material is displayed. For 


example, the student who recites and 
discusses “Little Miss Muffet” shows 
pictures to the class of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and John Knox, who were, 
respectively, the “Little Miss Muffet,” 
and the “spider” of the rhyme. 


on " Dorotuy Byrns. 
John: Adams High School. 





~ Special Benefits from Swimming: at 


ewitt Clinton High School Annex 
From time to time the question has 
been asked “How does swimming affect 
the individual? Does it reduce? Does 
it build up?” These questions are’ an- 
Swered in the following statistics which 
Were taken a few terms ago by. the 
writer. These facts and Statistics show 
some of the benefits derived by boys 
at 184th Street Annex in the Swim- 
ming Department. 
A 8roup of boys of various types, 
picked at tandom, some underweight, 
some Overweight, were given courses in 


swimming during a term of five 


months. Weight, height and age of 
each pupil was taken and checked. at 
the beginning and also at the end of 
term. ; , am, 
The results revealed just how swim- 
ming, if done correctly, normalizes the 
body, builds up the person under- 
weight, or brings down to somewhere 
near normal the one who has accumu- 
lated an excessive waist line. 
_ Statistics follow: 


Na i 
‘Alba ‘ Height 
Bat MEDertn sake. net: 61% ins. 
Hic? Raymond s9¥%, “ 

88inson, James %; “ 
Lothele tee trsmmensennizaiiericc 74, 
R » Joseph tt 63%, “ 
“sha Russell ee 67 VY, " 
Sey warty, Oscar ee LE 71Y, ‘i 
: oY Ernest oc 65Y, 2 
Cait Wallace ees senna 64Y, * 
cig liam 6 

ce eee . 
Moo, inn. ences 674% 
Bile, Hapey nnn ‘7 
: : Davi eesrenteeeeenenecen 64 . 

20, Alig gonad 64 
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Gain or 
Weigh February June * Loss 
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Most of the boys who were under- 
weight claimed to have been unable to 
gain any weight over a period of sev- 
eral months previous to starting the 
course in swimming. 

Higginson, one of the overweight 
boys, although reducing only two 
pounds, lost all flabbiness around the 
stomach. His chest, previously unde- 
veloped, showed considerable improve- 
ment. ) 

The handling of Poliomyelitis (In- 
fantile Paralysis) cases, of which there 
are several each term, is taken care 
of in the following manner. In con- 
junction with the teacher in charge of 
Health Education Department in this 
annex, a program has-been arranged 
whereby all students afflicted are al- 

lowed the use of the pool at least three 

periods each week. 

These pupils are given proper in- 
structions in order to gradually work 
up to certain distances in swimming, 
so that their muscles will slowly but 
surely develop over a period of time. 
The results at the end of the term are 
marked. The following unsolicited 
letters, on file in our office, from ap- 
preciative parents speak for themselves. 

“Dear Mr. Smith: 

As the school term is now coming 
to a close I take this opportunity to 
thank you for your kind interest in my 
son John Scanlon. 

For as you know he has suffered 
from Infantile Paralysis for the os 
nine years and I must say that all the 

‘ons that he has 
treatments and operations t as 
been subject to have not done him 


much good as the Use o 
ming pool since he ent 
Clinton High Schoo] last 


f the SWim 
cred DeWi, 
term, : 


Mrs. Elizabeth 
“Dear Mr. Smith: | 


In this letter | Wish to ex 
AIDSEEE appreciation to you 
swimming exercises yoy ha 
scribed to my son Leonard 
proved very beneficial. 
a year ago Leonard found 
climb stairs because of 
which was the outcome 
of infantile paralysis, 


fully, 
Scanlon 


Press m 
for the 
Ve pre. 
’ Which have 
For eXample, 
it difficult to 
Poliomyelitis 


: He applied to 
the teacher in charge of the Health 


Education Department for an elevator 
pass and was granted one. He was 


also given swimming in place of phys-- 


ical training. He now feels that he 
is able to climb stairs as well as the 
average boy. There is no need to tell 
you that this is a marvelous improve- 
ment. | dee 
My son has related to me the a 
both you and the teacher in charge ‘ 
the annex physical training depts 
have taken in his case. He = ee 
told me of the wonderful a : 
have done for many other esi! 
has informed me of yor" isis she 
with cases of infantile para 


h n° 
er suc 
letes foot, and several oth 


n 
ciatl 
It is with great appre 


“tio 
ble 
stances. y most hum 


‘. express ™ 
that I again ¢xP sincerely 


+ oma 
thanks. Y. carat 
opeRT B. SMIT 
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“Dramatizing Curren} Ey 
English "Marches Op" 
In the past few years 
pressed by several articles in Higy 
PoINTS suggesting the use of 3 radio- 
broadcasting set-up as 4 device fo, 
stimulating pupil interest in Current 
Event discussion. I found this device 
somewhat successful in enlivening such 
discussion and giving the pupil the 
sense of addressing an audience. 
Recently I hit upon an even livelier 
method of stimulating discussion under 
conditions approximating those of the 
outside world. The device may be 
briefly summarized as the dramatiza- 
tion of a public hearing on a topic of 
general interest with the entire class 
acting as participants in the hearing. 
The method was developed in con- 
nection with a Current Events lesson 
where a number of pupils had prepared 
talks on the sales-tax. The method de- 
Veloped is a combination of a “March 
nf Time” radio Presentation and a panel 
discussion, and utilizes to the fu 
Potentialities for characterizati 
CUssion and Participation, 


« Preceding Friday, I had assigned 
minute speeches on current top- 
aie Were required to have an 

Prepared which 
Plement with a newsp 
"ey 50 desired, 
°Pened | asked 


ents" 


I was im- 


Il pupil 
on, dis- 


three 
Ics, 


they could sup- 
aper clipping if 
When the period 
: if any of the pupils had 
a — 4 talk on the sales-tax. Sev- 
then a Taised their hands. I 
to have eh the class if they preferred 
ation Or © Usual Current Events reci- 
“nact a “March of Time” pre- 


S ar 
€ntation on the theme of the sales- 


ei Using an open hearing at City 

all as a setting. The class chose to en- 
act the “March of Time.” 
“On took place on A 
after the City’s first sa 
had gun 


played up 


The recita- 
pril first shortly 
les-tax collection 
» and the newspapers had 
the topic Prominently es. 
nce there was considerable 


€Xpectations. 
In Organizing the dramatj 
explained that it would be 
for a Stoup of students to act the part 
of the Board of Estimate and the 
Mayor, serving as a panel to sift the 
expressions of Opinion of the Partici- 
pants in the open hearing. The rest 
of the class were to enact the rile of 
Citizen tax-payers, free to express their 
Opinions on the sales-tax. They were 
to use their ingenuity in enacting the 
role of specific citizens who had def- 
nite opinions on the sales-tax; €.2.5 
storekeepers, parents, consumers, home- 
Owners, etc. Of course, this setting 
was designed to act as a pedagogic de- 
vice for stimulating full, free, and in- 
cisive discussion under conditions ap- 
proximating those of real life. It 
was intended to develop critical and 
thoughtful discussion on civic prob- 
lems, substituting for narrow personal 
reactions a broad civic outlook which 
would enable pupils to see these prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the com- 
munity as a whole. From the techni- 
cal point of view the setting was in- 
tended to stimulate fluency of expres- 


Zation, | 
necessary 
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sion, ‘cohérence of ‘thought, relevancy 
of: discussion, logical presentation and 
refutation, deliberate consideration of 
divergent points, as well as other edu- 
cational objectives. Rash, dogmatic 
statements were immediately chal- 
lenged for objective proof. Pupils 
were forced to think more cautiously 
when presented with objective data 
which conflicted with their frequently 
hasty generalization. 9° 9 
The discussion that developed: spon- 
taneously, brought forward typical at- 
titudes of typical citizens toward the 
sales-tax. Most of the students re- 
garded ‘the sales-tax from the stand- 
point of the consumer, manufacturer 
and merchant.’ They considered it a 
nuisance, an unnecessary hardship on 
the consumer and an impediment to 
the-business of retailer and manufac- 
turer. They were concerned with the 
possibility for evasion of payment by 
possibly unscrupulous merchants, who 
manipulated their accounts. | They 
pointed out that many consumers re- 
fused to pay the tax, thus shifting ad- 
ditional burdens to those storekeepers 
who could not afford to lose sales. 
Such practices, they pointed out, were 
also unfair to those citizens who con- 
scientiously paid their sales-tax. It 
_wis:then pointed out that the use of 
stamps for sales-tax might obviate a 
great deal of the evasion. od 
‘The students expressed the natural 
attitude of a citizen towards a new 
tax: Almost ‘all were opposed to the 
sales-tax. In order to make sure that 
all sides were “presented, I took the 


“A 


for the city. I pointed out that “ie 
LaGuardia himself regarded the’ ..1) | 
tax as a regrettable Necessity pee 
sioned by the terrific growth eas 
rolls and the necessity for inc 
lief ‘appropriations, 
of the tremendous 
on real-estate 


réle of a sort of COrporation | ‘A 
Oling: 


Teased 9. 
especially’ in 'y; A 


n their 
‘Tt Was 
the increased fe. 


opposition tothe sales-tax. . 
shown however, that 


lief needs must be met. by increased: 


y be’ secured 


revenue which: could onl 
by increased taxation, - 


leit oi 


~ One of the pupils then suggested in- 


creased income taxes as‘a fairer means 
of ‘increasing city revenue for unem- 
ployment relief. Another pupil chir- 
acterized this as futile because of' the 
ability of millionaires to evade income 
taxes. I asked for proof and the pupil 
cited one such case of income tax eva- 
sion: I pointed out’ the sharp gtada- 
tion of taxes in: the upper brackets 
prove that larger income groups a 
tributed relatively larger su™S tert | 
“A New York State ™ 
come tax blank was cited for ‘pro° 


: A |manac 

and: later the figures ‘+r “A grada- 
d' to show that ; 

were quote : wet 


tions in the Federal 1 
even steeper , 
The lesson was sit 
Pupils ‘who were ee oar 
backward ‘in oe “jamored © 
ed their hands an° wpil 
the floor. ‘The viva a 


» 2 son''4 aol 
) questiO , 019° 
the ‘incisiveness of 4 wo 


a tree us 
e, ithe ‘continuo 
3 


income tax. 


parté 


ayor 


of relief 





burden of taxation 


om | = a depression’ era, 
Many of the pupils continued j 










cussion in a progressive dit 
the time pass so swiftly ¢ 
almost startled by the ice’, 
.. Mr.’ Lass has brilliantly exale bell. 
similar method of stimulating ¢ “Me 
on the part of students in his ite 
article in HicH Ponts o ent 


. F ° 10 
of “Ethical Dilemmas.” n 


T should like 
to add ‘the. following Considerations: | 
1, Timeliness is an important Pico 
in successful Current Events: work. 
The newspapers were agog with inter. 
est at the time as to whether or not 
collections. would ‘meet :with expecta- 
tions. This factor. gave. the ‘topic a 
heightened dramatic interest. ° ' 

2. My experience with Ciittens 
Events ‘teaching has convinced me that 


€Ction made 
hat We Were 


"allowing individual choice of topics re- 


sults in much better Preparation and 
discussion on the part of more back- 
ward pupils. (This choice, however, 
must be tempered with an insistence on 
: substantial number of pupils cover- 
a topics of vital social: import.) 
| “owever, whenever a number of pu- 
he voluntarily choose’ a topic I fre- 
a tary: » 7 discussion around 
slate a. a. ound that it stim- 
Upil parsiens.% ssion ic greater 
Pation, 


“he ‘Current. E di 
Events’ discussi 
‘andwiched “" ussion, 


auently at > as it has’ to be fre- 
erature 2 ng the exigencies ‘of lit- 
catioe ‘mmar and composition, 

© exhaustive. Apart from the 


West; 

On howe 

Vaticty og a however, ‘the infinite 
Cludes Utrent Event topics pre- 


Toe Aust; 
topic. tive treatment of any one 


e. ’ t 
Object. of Current Event 


on sion in class should bé to awaken 
"i rather “to satiate it. -The 
“4s object should be to stimulate 
: reading and discussion, .:,-,. 
ie ne size newspapers, such as 
‘mes’ might as wel] be Written in 


Greek as f., . 
ar as many high. 
dents ate concerned, It ‘r ee 


lazy pupil’s app 
tive journals an 
Prime objects 

Cussion may 


etite for more informa 
d columns... One of. the 
of Current Event: le. 
: be then said to train pu- 
Pi s to read newspapers intelligently, 
a PR “ * Pupil whio 
’ §Matic: statements. is 
constantly challenged. ‘The nécessity 
for consulting reference ‘material such 
as. the Almanac and-.the New York 
panty 
44 onsulting . refer- 
ence material in order to develop-:ob- 
jective and informed points of view. 
The challenge ‘of opposing points. of 
view ‘teaches ‘caution in‘ making -dog- 
Matic and unfounded statements. 

6. The student ‘develops: an objéc- 
‘tive Civic orientation in his point -of 
view. He learns that opinions based on 
narrow personal. experience are treach- 
erous and misleading ‘guides td social 
understanding. To truly understand 
broad social issues one must lift himself 
above his day-to-day reactions. ‘Prob- 

- Jems such as taxation must be viewed 
not from the standpoint of the indi- 


vidual but from the standpoint of the 
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needs of the community ‘as a whole. 

This type of lesson succeeded pre- 

eminently in that respect. It was defi- 

nitely superior to the artificial opposi- 
tion of formal debate. It contains the 
virtues of dramatization and the flu- 
ency and naturalness of panel discus- 
sion which is tending to replace the 
old-fashioned debate. : 
7. The chief purpose of the type of 
setting advocated above should be to 
give the process of learning a more 
functional and realistic setting. The 
type of setting above may be indefi- 
nitely extended by the ingenuity of 
the teacher. Almost every major leg- 
islative bill can be enacted ina similar 
fashion. The exhaustiveness of the 
treatment depending on the time avail- 
able for the particular topic. The 
Bonus Bill, NRA Extension, Inflation 
Bills, Byrnes-Killgrew Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, are only a few that 
suggest themselves offhand to the 
writer. 

8. The chief value of discussion in 
such a setting is that it gives pupils a 
sense of vital participation in the af- 
fairs of the community. The pupil is 
after all to’ be trained to function as 
an effective participant in the life of 
the community. This type of setting 
is in line with the renewed emphasis in 
our educational system on ‘activity 
programs.’ 

Hicu Pornts has frequently con- 
tained suggestions on dramatizing Cur- 
rent Event discussion iri class. As Pro- 
fessor Dewey and other prominent ed- 
ucators have pointed out, it is neces- 


Af 


‘Submerged |. Q. ? 


sary to Bive realistic life se 
school activities wherever 
Such a setting, I believe, 
to some extent during ¢ 
The problem given was 


Possible. 
Was achieved 


real ¥, 
in the lives of the children. rte 
set. 


ting was realistic. Most im 
all, the children felt 


real participants in 


Portant of 
as if they Were 


determin; 

ning the 

affairs of the community.  Preyait 
il- 


ing educational theory never tires of 
a a the need for learning by 
oing and active participat; 
than mere passive iScptions ‘ Sy 

I feel that the type of setting I em- 
ployed has rich possibilities for stimu- 
lating student discussion. I ‘should 
like ‘to hear from other teachers re- 


garding their success with this type of 


lesson as a means of vitalizing Oral 
English and Current Event work. 

WILLIAM FRAUENGLASS. 
James Madison High School. 


Who is This Boy of the 


‘He is the boy who has, with the 
full sanction of the authorities, PO 
admitted to a high school in which he 
cannot do the work. 

He may be found 
groups—those who are 
the work but are not 
and those who are neit 
able. 

These latter 


in either of tW° 
eff’ 0 

willing © j 

able to do % 


her willing not 


€ 
cripts- 
are cons P only 


se, a0 
‘are in high school becaust: 


hem ° 
law obliges 4 | hey 
because, “ ie attend ¥ ie fest 
there. They jd. ‘During ' 


are 17 years Oo” 


he TeCitation - 








term they Carry a norma] 
program. At the end of th 
and certainly at the end 
year their major failures begin to 
fect their new programs. By toe ae 
of the third term they have ies 
right to continue in certain ato 
They begin to accumulate rid, . 
riods. Now their day is made ia. 
class periods where they are 3 deadly 
and devastating drag on an intelligent 
class, and study periods of which ] shall 
speak later. 

In class they must be given some at. 
tention, the teacher must always make 
one more effort to make some of the 
work register in the submerged LQ— 
and always with the same result: the 
slow boy has a deeper and more damn- 


of the first 


ing sense of failure, and the bright boy 


is bored and disgusted at the snail’s 
pace to which his progress must be re- 
duced. 

In the study hall a boy in this group 
ae have three study periods a day, 
— minutes, two hours of every day, 

"ng which he sits in a cramped and 

‘avy physical idleness which reflects 


'S mental state and wh 


. ich can b ‘ 
Wtive of no ane 


Is thet 800d habits whatever. 
half 5 education? After one and a 
CQUipped years of that, how is he 
aire ©O step out and take a self- 
aps 'N§ place in the world at the 
°t seventeen? 
0 ° 
COUtge not believe that any language 
cComplish One year or ten years can ac- 
that Ki ‘nything worth while for 
lan 6) oy. F ® . 
or him a foreign 


8 js 
4n abstraction and he is 


first term 


One-year course they 


to speak French, nor 
> Nor read it for 


pleasure, For 
Should it be ie = 

Cultural information on 
ean he ar ce 
tutions—would a seats wi —— 
English. I can see 7 ‘ 7 et 
it as part of a a Lar 

general course, but as 
part of a language course it would be 
only a period of entertainment, a palat- 
able pill for people who could not take 
the regular dose. 

Those boys are people. They are 
neighbors who need help. They have 
real problems and they constitute an 
acute problem. In administrative bu- 
reaus they exist as statistics on paper 
which can be locked up in a desk at 
will. In the schools they are real and 
they have to be dealt with by some- 
one every hour of the day. Many of 
them are good-hearted and well-dis- 
posed, but baffled by the work and be- 
wildered by the realization that they 
cannot make any progress. It is piti- 
able to see the consciousness of failure 
growing in some of them. 

There are concrete things that they 


would not be able 
Write it 
business or 


er purpose 


the topics 
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could.do.” The’ technical high school, 
which’ requires costly equipment, may 
be too expensive to establish and main- 
tain..: But between these two types of 
high school there should be a third, 
offering a fine course in English, in the 
cultural’ subjects just mentioned; in 
civics and civic problems, and offering 
many courses in which skill with the 
hands -would be the means to. success 
which: would give the boy a pride in his 
work. rather than a deadly sense of 
being 2 misfit. seal 
New ways of presenting? old ‘aca- 
demic subjects will not solve the prob- 
lem.: The situation calls for new sub- 
jects—woodcarving, hand-tooled leath- 
er work, designing in fabrics and met~ 
als, ground-work in connection with 
aviation, electricity, radio photography, 
and many other kindred courses new 
and in keeping with the times. Mod- 
ern life has an enormous number of 
active, vigorous interests. Let the new 
course lead into them. 
 It-is conceivable that it may call for 
wise and. intelligent codperation be- 
tween labor leaders and Boards of Ed- 
ucation. It will certainly persent end- 
less opportunities for vocational gui- 
dance of a wise and sympathetic and 
discerning character. ) 
It means giving a new orientation to 
a group which is now maladjusted, un- 
happy and sullen. It means putting 
within their reach that happy feeling 
of success with its attendant result of 
self-respect and decent citizenship. S 
is a huge salvaging job with results 
that. will be apparent in an improv 


citizenship long after these 
left our schools. Give them . 
they can do, let them have 9 y.- 
doing it, let them becoines:< ft in 
respecting American Men hae ae 


ys hay, 
“Omethi,, 


can be held high! 

It is not a teacher’s 
an administration Problem Tels 
vital problem in the sch ign 


; Ools today 3. 
‘ . a 

it is worth the best efforts of = f 

ministrator or ‘Board . Y ad 

Of  Adminier 

Nistra. 


tors. Some day some man of vim, yio: 
or and vision will tackle it-and ie: 
he: does, long may he wave! - Ss 

Find @» ‘ELLEN C, O’MeEara. 
DeWitt Clinton. High School... --- 


Problem, it i 


Latin and. the Movies. a ok 
If we are to. believe the latest pro: 
nunciamento ‘of the: Movie Czars, the 
Hollywood Cinema is going ‘to tap, as 
never before, the resources of the class- 
ics. Joe 
. That’ this’ has been’ the trend for 
some time in the English ‘Classics, 
evident. | ea one 
David: Copperfield, the Lt 
ter, Anne of: Greene Gables ae 
of the numerous English — a 
have found their way to the 
Incidentally, the publicity 
of the different ae 
li ovide facil 
willing to prt veroction 
lating classroom picture 
‘ Oo 
actual enjoymen? chat 
less a a ill swiB "? 
ounced, has ¥*° ef Roman 
r ealing W? th ¢3Q! 


° lin 
lassics d ng vad 
— the silent 4a sgvert 
m 


Vadis” to the 


tle Minis- 
are a 1eW 


for corte 


heads , 










“Last Days of Pompeii,” S00n ¢ ) 
released by R. K. ©. there } Pik 
‘a galaxy of such classics, : ee 
“Kyberia” and “Intolerance” 
early Silent Days are succeeded b 
Hur” of the later silent Perio 
“Cleopatra” of the more up 
talkie era, 2 : 
Few can forget Charles Laughton as 
Nero, in the recent cinema version of 
Wilson Barret’s famous novel. All these 
pictures are of value to the teacher of 
Latin. In spite of minor. inconsisten- 


of the 
7 “Ben 
d, and 
P-to-date 


cies, the pupil can get a better idea of 


Ancient Rome from a picture in one 
hour than he can get from books or 
the instruction of a teacher in a 
month. Attention to detail fas Jbeee 
stressed in practically all of them. — 
. In the Last Days of Pompeii even 
the Roman musical instruments are 
being reproduced as they were two 
thousand years ago and will be used 
in the thematic score behind the pic- 
ture, - oa 
That there are inaccuracies goes 
Without saying. Cesar probably did 
not look like Warren Williams and 
a undoubtedly different 
3 ; — Colbert. But what. of 
* ile ings, she atmosphere are 
Wtiter kes es aE is eee ‘ The 
Wiovies of at ; e “stills of these 
ae ae at ° p to the pupils. The 
bas ae : e chariot scenes of 
ak ms : e triumph scenes in 
ment of he a The. equip- 
Oldiers, the dress of the 


Period f 
orm ple is- 
CUssion, P asant topics for dis 


| ha 


*afamount, Universal, M. G.. M., 
ve been very willing to supply these 
tills, They add to the stature and 
life of a Bulletin Board. In class, they 
afford a combination of the utile and 
dulce. The stills can be supplemented 
by booklets supplied at the New York 
Film Exchange, 341 West 44th Street, 
_ These. booklets contain contests, 
Crossword puzzles, and items of gen- 
eral information all: relative to: the 
theme of the picture. It is to be hoped 
that the use of this visual aid will be 
crescendo. ee ae 
By numbering the stills and distrib- 
uting them to groups and requiring 
an account of the picture, an interest= 
ing lesson can be projected. 
.. Perhaps in some future educational 
Utopia, it may be- possible: better to 


correlate. the daily lesson onthe life — 


of the Romans with some screen tri- 
umph that will more. accurately: por- 
tray the same. Hak, 

; T. P. O’LoucHiN, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, . 


Introducing the Present Subjunctive 
A painless: method of teaching the 
present subjunctive is by means of a 
Gouin series. The first step in this di- 
rection is to point out the difference in 
the probability of the two statements: 
“T am finishing my composition," 
and “I must finish my composition, 
but alas! I am prevented from doing 
so by my friend’s invitation to see my 
favorite movie actor in a personal ap- 


pearence.”” | 
Coming back to everyday matters, 
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we develop a series of statements con- 


cerning our daily routine: 
Il faut que je me léve a sept heures. 


Il faut que je mange le petit de- 
jeuner. 

Il faut que j’attende le métro., 

Il faut que jrarrive a  I’école 

a huit heures et quart. 

Il faut que j’obéisse 4 mon maitre. 
Il faut que je réponde a ses questions. 

Il faut que je reste a l’école jus- 

qu’a 2.30. 

Il faut que je rentre 4 Ia maison 
a trois heures. 

Il faut que je finisse mes devoirs. 

Il faut que je me couche 4 dix 
heures. 

The series contains verbs of the first 
three conjugations After it has been 
used in the first person, it is a simple 
matter to teach the personal endings of 
all persons of the singular and plural. 

This can be followed by daily five- 
minute drills in varying persons and 
numbers, questions and answer, blank 
filling, etc. 3 

Instead of “Il faut que,” expressions 
like “Il est important que,” ‘‘Pensez- 
vous que,” may be introduced. 

By means of these informal drills, 
the pupils become gradually accus- 
tomed to the idea of the subjunctive, 
so that when the subjunctive is pre- 
sented to them in a formal grammar 
lesson later on in the term, they feel 
perfectly at home, and are prepared to 
attack intelligently the more technical 
aspects of the construction. 

LeaH NAGUID. 


Walton High School. 


A Device in French Classes 


A device that May be 
French in teaching the Name 


tries, languages, and the - 
sion of the articles is to 


Used in 
oe Omis 


e r 
series of large cards or m P “Pate 
7 e 


ely large 
in in large 
ae “OmMmoner 
Nguages, ‘The 
these Cards, let 
ng Germany, in 


sheets of paper which conta 
letters the names of 


countries and their la 
teacher places one of 
us say that representi 
front of one row; all the Pupils in that 
row are to be representatives of Ger- 
many. The second row jn chorus asks: 
Ou demeurez-vous? ‘The answer, of 
course is: Nous demeurons on Alle. 
magne. The third row then asks: 
Quelle langue savez-vous parler? The 
first row again answers: Nous savons 
parler allemand. The fourth row is 
then given the card of the United 


States or any other country desired and J 


the same kind of practice is repeated. 
This exercise is very rapid and involves 
much pupil participation. , 


7 : ‘ce of 
Another more geographical device 


use in stimulating interest arts 
employed if the class 1s a s 
Verne’s “Tour du Monde. se 
take an outline map of the are 
as those used by history 0", + 


trace the route fo 
cating the names 0 


E ch stop 
French. 4 nig of 


the ©° 4 
is marke 
ountty 
the © 
cross or the 


question. paree™ 


Apert FP. 
ool. 


Newtown High ee 












Isa 75% Average +. wp. i: 
Indicative of Good Coit Sc 


A. Purpose: 
It has been Mr, Lasher’s 
some time to know if our 
average of 75% is high eno 
sure good college work. 
was undertaken with this ; 
and several charts have be 


‘desire for 
Certifying 
ugh to in- 
This study 
dea in View 


€n prepared, 
B. MATERIALS UseEp: 


The high school average used here 
is the average of passing major marks. 
The college achievement rating is 4 
general average estimated as accurately 
as possible from records using seven- 
teen different types of marking sys- 
tems, according to the following key: 


VG... 2p eefeoesss. 90 t0.100%- 
ae 80 to 90% 
B vcicecenen 70 to 80% © 
ee SS 60 to 70% 
sega cccnsad below 60% 


&9e Work? , 


Some colleges send us records for one 
+ 
- Semester’s work, others for two semes- © 


ter’s work and many send one record 
Covering the full year’s work. 966 
Fecords covering one term’s work in 
61 Colleges were studied. 663 records 
Covering one year’s work in 14 col- 
leges Were studied. This latter num- 
ber includes 456 records included in 
the previous total of 966. All the 
records studied were received 


bet 
1927 and 1934. = 


The largest Percentage of our grad- 
uates attend Brooklyn College and C. 
C. N. Y., for which separte charts 
(Charts I and II) have been prepared. 
It was necessary to Prepare two charts 
(Charts III and IV) for the gradu- 
ates attending other colleges, since 
some records were for one semester, 


- others for one year. 


CHart J—Brooxiyn COLLEGE 


For graduates attendin 
Tecords of work fo 
dropped after the fir 
266 were also studie 


g Brooklyn College between 1927 and 1934, 362 
r one term were studied, 96 students withdrew or were 
st term; the records of work for one year of the remaining 


Students with average in high school 80 to 100% 


VG 
Average for one Je) a 2.27% 
“rage for one pi iit nel 4.46 


Aver age for 


Verape § One term oo. 1.00% 
Or One year... ana 
€ 
eae for one term, 
ag for One year Stesensneaen 


ie oe ee et 


G . F P VP 
32.57% 59.86% 5.3%  % 
33.03 58.03 4.46 


Students with average in high school 75 to 100% 


18.7%. 58.3%  21.% 1.0% 
18. 49,7 21.6 


Students with average in high school 65 to 7 4% 


13.51% $1359 23.0% 12.16% 
69.77 30.23 
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Summary of those Wil) Passing GUClOgr® KO wen SX OMitte d) 
eae ) 1 Term ‘ey 
Year 





mo ips CHarr | . 
100% in high school cnwremaaisienn aie 84.7% : ; E 
a _wiek res a = rt in high school.............. 78. ete Chart III is a summary = CRoss Section A 
B—With av Dn eee 4 ty) , 
C—wWith average 65 to 74% in high school........... 65. 69.75 at = npes a. me nie a pe | Tecords received from 47 colleges 
c— : iii Albright, Buffalo, Californi, “ges include: Amherst 
ane Conclusion for Brooklyn College - ye Connecticut for Women Dickinso.” aie Carnegie Clark A erin, 
$3 . . iF : , n, 1 : i . } est, 
The-drop from 94.7% to 7 8% would innicate that an average of 7 5% Johns Hopkins, Lafayette, Louisville = *» Florida, Furman, Goucher lite 
is-not high enough to insure good work in Brooklyn College. | bay Mount Holyoke, Mississippi, inte . ae nland, Maryville, ‘Michigan 
ee ae 7 , oat Rochelle, North Western, North Carolin, : Cw Jersey for Women, New 
a HY! Gosearrate Women, Pittsburgh, Rutgers, Couth Carolin, Sour Penn College for 
agi Caos CuarT II—C. C. N. Y. | rr \ Skidmore, Smith, Stevens, Syracuse, Union Verne, =n California, St. Francis, 
252 records were studied for one term.’ 62. students withdrew oy Were Lee, West Virginia, Wheaton and Wilson ont, Virginia, Washington and 


dropped. The records for one year’s work of -the remaining 190 were ane 


Students with average in high school 30 to 100% 
oO 







= | _ | jp Average for one year.....:.... 14.28% —§2.38% 19.52% 9 52% ik 
Students with average in high-school 80 to 100% ee oD bse gent 3 - | ra 7270 4.76% 
ae ie ae pista i : ' tuaents with average in high school 75 to 1 00% 7m 
si : . , becasue verage for one year................ ‘aceon Pt Wits 
Average for one term................ 31.71% 54.88% °13.41% ae ne a e reSE 70 36.61% 35.21% 58% 5.63% 
Average for one yeat................ aint 35.29 45.59 19.12 ..* tog: 


Students with average in high school 6 5 to 74% 
Average for one year 


Students with average. in high school 75 t0 100% +» | “888 KOF one Year................ 1357 12.16% 41.88% 28.37% 16.21% 


Average for one term................ 21.46%. 46.83% 30.73% 0.97% Summary of those with passing averages (P and VP omitted) 
Average for one yeat............,... 24.5 - 51.66 23.84 1—With average 80 to 100% in high school —", 
2—With average 7) to 100% in high school... __. —_— i ph 
Students with average in high school 65 to 74% 3—With average 65 to Ay sr ea ' Zz ue 
Average for one term................ | 60.71% Se av _ 4 
Average for one year................ 10.53% 31.58 re Conclusion for General Cross Section A 


A sapitted) dp __ The drop from 85.77% to 84.4% is so slight that we can safely use 75% as 


Summary of -those with passing averages. (P and. 


4 arma, cte il You : certifying average for these colleges. 
Shusat a r , 80.887 ‘. J : : 
A—With average 80 to 100% in high school...........-. ae To 9646 | | 
CHarT IV—Generar Cross SECTION B 


B—With average 75 to 100% in high school.............. 42,11 | “ | 
C—With average 65 to 74% in high school...........--- "Chart IV inet 

One year, Recor 
— Columbia Cc 


udes 207 records from 12 colleges work done over a period 


| ‘. ds w f . _— . 
Conclusion for.C. C. Na x9 = 75% -; not high ere Irom Adelphi, Alfred, Brown, Columbia (including 


| dll llege and Seth L ior College), Cornell, Dartmouth 
Id indicate t r0 Uke, ° ow Junior ege), Cornell, tmouth, 
Peer ey a te eng it will be remembered, ora Pi % “atvard, Hunter, Lehigh, Perdue, and St. John’s at Annapolis, ©: . 
enough for C, C. N. Y . These records, ifying average 7 tng | ai he hen 
age g ; : 
1927 to 1934. In 1933 C.C, N. Y. a = ave Sat an 8070 high 6° f Students with average in high school 80 to 100% 
to 78%. However, the above chart would in | hose Verage f VG °G F Ps: WP, 
nt with us is necessary to insure good _ 4 Ul, “B” * clad h OPT TENG san 1:28.57% 38.46% 28.57% 2.229% 2.22% 
f Charts 1 an@ th 


Nore: In.preparing the Summary © a 
students mentioned in “A” together with othe 
were between 75 and 70%. 


in 
whose average 


Aetage Fox's EN with average in high school 75 to 100% 7 


$3 
$2 


em eae gett ot 18.96% 32.12% 40.14% 5.84% 2.92% 
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we 4.29%0 
Average for one yeat....------ 


wks ree s (P and VP omii}' tiga aa 
hose with passing average ed) 
Summary of # tates 


in high school.............. a se 
: 80 to 100% ai : | IS5 4 
1—With — 75 to 100% in high ite ee de | 31349 t 
ge tee 65 to 74% in high school............., Gn} ; 
3—Wit 


Conclusion for General Cross Section B 
ligible and it is 
95.5% to 91.24% is neglig 
this rere frock 75% is a good certifying average, 
gr 
CONCLUSION 


the above charts, we can safely assume, all things bein 
: ade with us is high enough to insure good work in 59 
a 75% 


Student: with average in 11g1 SCHOOL 65 to 74% 
: if 


' */0 


safe to Say that for 


Colleges to 


hich our graduates go. For the other 2, Brooklyn College and C. C.N. Y,, 
whic ae : . 


80% is necessary. | 
Note: In preparing the Summa 


James Madison High School. 


Stimulating Interest in 
French Culture . 

By doing, children learn, and if we 
bring France into the classroom, $0 
that the pupils feel that during their 
daily forty-five minutes they are re- 
ally learning French, understanding the 
customs and trends of thought in 
France somewhat, at least, then they 
will be vitally stimulated. 

My French I class is called mort 
and each row represents and bears t 
name of one of the important am 
of France or of one of its a 
cities. I may send “les re by 
Paris” to the boards, or if we r a 
game, the towns (representing a he 
ual pupils of the row) along t 


¢ 


C4 


ry of Charts III and ly. 2” includes 
those students mentioned in “1”, . © . ui 


-ALMA ZUBROD... 


i ) f 
_ (representing that particular row), fo 


: inst 
: Be to win as aga 
example, will want 


the Rhone or the Garonne. 
lesson on cu 
When we have our lesson Le 
the row Seine may iL ee 
i Each pup 
iving information. Lacy 
giving inf ortant city nm 
7 ’ 
lun, Paris, 
e one of mor 


Iture, 


represent an imp 
Seine (Rouen, Me 


Ps tribut af- 
will con ; er P 
etc.) ’ and his oF 
a] ma° 


a 
interesting —_ 
‘ e 
ticular city. : 
or may not gather 


0 
te- 
fr own no 93 eg ht 


terial in thet ar h. 


rap- 
ss SC 
the ‘tcla 


iL 
ich, at co 
“France,” eu on the pupil 
is a 
term, 1S t 
t to 
uting the mos 


If the teacher 16° 


warde 





§ equal, thar _ 1 








of mountain ranges of 
be substituted for the cit; 
later on in the term, she will find that 
the interest wil] BtOow and that there 
will be more informational and inter- 
esting material on this and as a change 
it keeps up interest. 


Marcery E. WitTEeNnzurg, : 
Newtown High School. 


inces should 
€s and rivers 


Exhibition of Latin Projects 

The second annual exhibition of Lat- 
in projects was held at the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, New 
York University, May 6 to May 18 
under the auspices of the Latin Chair- 
men’s Association of New York City 
High Schools. One hundred and sixty 
exhibits were presented by pupils in 
twenty-eight high schools. 

The judges, Dr. John H. Finley, Ed- 
itor of the New York Times, Dr. Wal- 
ter JL. Hervey, former Examiner, 
Board of Education, Professor W.L. 
Carr, Teachers College, gave the fol- 
lowing awards to High Schools. 

Class A. Models, | 

1. Franklin K. Lane 
Roman and Modern Road. 

2. Far Rockaway 

utris Ambulatoria. 

3. John Adams 
Catapule, 

Class B. Posters, 


omas Jefferson 
Ores Civitatum. 


: mas Jefferson 
Virtutes Romanae. 
* Walton 


Rte: 
“MOr of a Roman house. 





Class C, Books, 
1. Immaculata 

The Glory that was of Rome. 
2. Evander Childs 

Pictures of Roman life. 

' 3. New Utrecht 


Latin and Greek used every day, 
Class D. Miscellaneous. | 


1. Franklin K. Lane 
Wheel, showing Latin and 
Modern languages, 

2. New Utrecht 
Portrait of Caesar, 

3. Manual Training 
Painting, Roman Galley. 


Other especially interesting models 


‘Included A Chariot Race in the Circus 


Maxentius and A Roman Ga 
ris High School: 
George Washingto 
Newtown. 


lley, Mor- 
A Roman Camp, 
n; Caesar’s Bridge, 
Among the magazines 
those from Grover Cleveland and 
Evander Childs were outstanding. 

Judges for the Junior High School 
Exhibition, Mr. Jacob Greenberg, As- 
sociate Superintendent, Miss Mary Fitz- 
patrick, Principal J. H. S. (P. S. 196), 
Dr. Margaret Y. Henry, Chairman, 
Latin Department Franklin K. Lane 
H, S. gave the following awards: 
Class A. Medels. 

All three awards to McCombs J.H. 
S. for (1) Relief Map of Ancient 
Rome; (2) Roman Dining Room; 
(3) Pantheon. 
Class B. Posters. 

1. Wilton J. H. Ss. 
Paintings—“Old and New.” 

2. Wilton J. H, S. 
Voco—derivatives, — 
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3. Abraham Lincoln J-"Hisos 


Set of Mottoes. eis 
Class C. Books. 
1. Abraham Lincoln J. H. S. 
“Roman Life.” 
2. Pershing J. H. S. 
“Ancient Rome.” 
3. Pershing J. H. S. 
“Ancient Rome.” 
Class D. Miscellaneous. 
1. McCombs J. H. S. 
Romulus and Remus. 
2. Abraham Lincoln J. H. S. 
Roman Doll. 





Grace LIGHT. 
For the Committee, Latin Chairmen. 


The Value of a Nature Room 
in Creative Education 


Our Nature Room in Julia Rich- 
man High School is quite large, in fact 
the size of two regular classrooms. It 
is light, sunny, has one side entirely 
made of windows, and it is well 
equipped with exhibition tables, move- 
able chairs, a deep metal table for 
planting, and a sink. There are show 
cases for exhibition material which 
should not be freely handled, and a 
good deal of window space for plants. 

It is our aim, and part of the phil- 
osophy in back of the creation of this 
Nature Room,—to maintain a spirit 
of freedom from restraint. It is a 
room where students may talk freely, 
(they are seldom noisy) may look . 
and touch anything they wish to, an 
where they may experiment OF plant of 
enjoy their animal pets to their hearts 
content. It is a place where they may 
“mess up,” provided they again clean 


“ive a Oe LY INVOkes 
of ideas and gives the Stude 

n 
are there, a chance to “q. ts Who 


please.” Such a workshop Is 38 they ; 


~ 3 val. 

Ucation, 
a large room | 
d ae 
“Many var 
§ salamanders 
| Ch 


0 be aH 
; ercu. 
lean task, especially since the 


in charge” of the Nature Ro 
regular program of five classe 
ing two Regents classes in 


able force in Creative ed 

The upkeep of such 
with pots of plants. an 
eties of animals such , 
frogs, rats, fish, tadpole 
etc., to feed—proved ¢ 


om has 4 
S, includ- 


Advanced 


Biology to take care of besides this 


special project. Therefore, it seemed 
necessary .as well as profitable to estab- 
lish a Nature Room Service Squad, 
These are all advanced Biology students 
(probably because I teach only Ad- 
vanced Biology) who have taken an 
interest in the actual work of the Na- 
ture Room. Each has a distinct duty 
and responsibility. One waters plants 
another keeps the soil mulched and 


soft, a third feeds the rats and a fourth 


cleans and feeds the other smaller 


animals, etc., etc. 

I find it entirely pos 
about thirteen of these girls is Pa 
ing and tending the P arise se work 
mals in the room. They Ne corporat 
so well that they — alte name 
as a Club, the B. "9 eum , on 
signifying Biological casks at 
dents. When their SP° Jant, leas 

- d they learn to transP of the 
finishe 4 “she slight illness q wher 
a we to apP’Y a 

d the 


possible to keep 


animals, 4 
accidents happe?s 


a freedom : 


“Teacher 


y feed- - 































» 


plant, fee 


| 8toup who co 





up exhibitions and ‘ 4 
own planning, Otte ir 
Their latest hobby has been to we: 

a paper called the “Bio-Flash _ ac. 
they are students of Advanced Bi 
this paper discusses matters of 
tion, Heredity, 


Since 
ology 


Evolu- 
3 new events in the Sci- 
entific World, book deviews, etc. Their 


work has been original and jt represents 


‘often the discussions I hear when they 


are at work in the room, 

Still another effort of theirs has been 
to run contests. The ideas are entirely 
their own. For instance, this month 
they are taking pictures of animal 
pets or plants. A prize is promised 
for the picture which js biologically 
the most valuable and another for the 
most interesting picture; of course ev- 
ery picture must have been taken by 
the student and with her own camera. 
I already have a few very interesting 
entries for the competition, - 


Results. Let us evaluate the work 


that is done here. First of all it has 
attracted a small group of serious 
Workers, About 14 or 15 girls really 
d the animals, diagnose and 
Cure their ailments. 


It has also resulted in a much larger 


nstitute a fascinated au- 
the eon room is open only during 
fieiae, period of each day, and the 
st . attendance has been 38. ‘The 

° appear are not the same group 


each day h 
» Ct erefore th i is WI 
e 
spre interest is wide 


dience. 


Th 
m “ members of the Nature Squad 


Btides, fourth period merely as 
Y answer girl’s questions 


for me. They explain the work and 


the whys and wherefores of all they 
do. During Parents’ Night the squad 
performed this same duty for the par- 
ents, and it was enj 
what poise and enthusiasm they did it. 

During the fourth period I fre- 
quently hear, ‘Let me feed him,” and 
I see that some little freshman is 
'N8 Worms to the salamanders under 


the observant eyes of one of my guides, 
If anyone doubts the widesprea 


est which has been aroused, just watch 
me try to get home at 3:00 o'clock. 

| The Nature Room has most cer- 
tainly stimulated worthwhile attitudes, 
for instance, gentleness in the treat- 
ment of animals, thoughtfulness ‘in 
bringing food, or changing water. And 
Codperativeness, for they seem to have 
no “mine, you can’t touch it” attitude. 
They seem to have developed a wonder- 
ful spirit of codperation, for they work 
together, even when their special jobs 
overlap. 

Many students find it such a pleas- 
ant room that they come in and use it 
as a study. The fact that the atmo- 
sphere pleases them and that of their 
own volition they choose the room, 
means to me that its atmosphere is 
having an effect on them. 

Also members of the faculty stroll 
in occasionally and they have often 
left with some prize bit of plant or a 
few polywogs in ajar. We have been 
generous in the Nature Room and have 
given away material whenever our sup- 
ply has been abundant enough and 
these gifts, whether to students or to 


giv- 


d inter- 
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‘eachers have | feel sure, 


been appre- 
ciated. 


In conclusion may I express here a 
hope or dream of the future for the 
Nature Room. 

The value of the Nature Room as 
a source of Creative Education is sure- 
ly undoubted. The fact that it should 
be possible to serve a far greater num- 
ber is just as evident. Because the Na- 
ture Room is so large it is really not 
the best type of room to be used as a 
classroom. Could it not be possible 
to have the room on the same basis as 
a library, and open to students for use 
every period of the day. The work 
itself is quite a task, were it not 
shared by several teachers who co- 

Operate. I should like to sée a few 
more metal topped tables for planting 
—and many more exhibition cases, lin- 


ing all the available wall space. [I 
should like to introduce types of ani- 
mals which it is impossible to keep 
now because of the fact that the entire 
day the room is 4 classroom. Then it 


would really be a laboratory workshop, 
and it could accommod 


each period instead of 
a day. - 


ate thirty girls 
just one period 


Perhaps it could be a center 


a of vis- 
a’ instruction for the Science depart- 


ment—at any rate I feel 
the logical club toom for 
Clubs in the Biology depar 
Foom performs a useful £ 
intrigues us with it 


it would be 
the various 
tment. Our 
Unction and 


$ ma 

sibilities, ~—— cn 
Soe *, Ae GE. JOHNso 
Julia Richmond High School, - 
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Two Games 


: for Review : 
Foreign Language s"™ In 


umbers, may be 
«panel's drill on n , may 
Iwo effective Zames 


Seat ‘oyed even through the sixth term. 

Classes for vocabular a first Year he students in sequence, wp _ 

in numbers, that t <i rill and drill rows, call out the numbers in the for- 

utes each, are “4, Ut a few min. cign language. To add an element of 
fn que 


Sti ry) 
“buzz.” . Cions and 


attention and satisfaction if they do 
not “get caught,” every number con- 
taining a seven or a multiple of seven 
‘must be called out as: “‘buzz, sept,” 
“buzz quatorze,” “buzz dix-sept,” and 
soon. The students calling out an in- 
correct number, an inaudible one, or 
forgetting to “buzz,” is declared 
“out.” -To vary the procedure, the 
class may ‘be divided into two groups, 
of their own or of the teacher’s choos- 
‘ing, and stood along opposite walls. 
In this case, the student who is “‘out” 
must sit down. It is quite interesting 
to see that they do not relish being 
“out.” As a good pedagogical check, 
the “out” students should be asked .to 


aay out the number which they 
Missed, twent 


“ten questions,” while the ie 
er Steps out of the toom, the clas 
decides upon some object in the clase. 
room, the name of which in the for. 
eign language is known to all mem- 
bers of the class. The “guesser” is then 
called in, and must guess what object — 
has been chosen. ‘This he must do by 
asking in the foreign language not 
more than ten questions of various 
members of the class, none of whom 
may give any answer other than “out” 
or “non.” This game provides good 
drill on prepositions, disjunctive pro- 
nouns and adjectives, and in Spanish, 
in addition, it gives drill on “ser” and 
“estar? ‘The questons generally ™ 
as follows: ‘Est-ce que crest ei 
moi?” ‘Est-ce. que c’est devin 
“Est-ce que c’est blanc?” of ; ‘ i 
delante de mi?” “Es grande! ega- 
questions and the affirmative OF ® e : 
tive answers must be given a te 
sentences, Moreover, tO avoid si ; 
sion, it is generally better 6° a art 0 
forehand that “near me” on we rouc 
the questioner means that = . ; 
the object; that “in al ine 
means in front of the front fot 
desks before which it is ee 
him to stand; and that “big 
big as, or bigger than, t° 
desk, | 


ting it in the following day. 


rr Pauta C. LAMBERT. 
“orge Washington High School. 


Gistion of Social Service and 
nce j 
Sy gy Sag 

© most acute problem in the high 
Schoo] 8uidance program is the one 
Presented by the adolescent pupil who 
. *Motionally unstable or who is faced 
With an educational, social, family on 
“onomic problem with which he can 
NOt cope, 


i i Mental 
ty, Delivered at the April mening Sheol 
Y8iene Committee of Me E : 


Sachers Association. 





y or thirty times, and. 


At Seward Park High School our 
program provides guidance by the 
principal, deans, grade advisers, place- 


ment assistant, home room teachers and 


members of the Seward Park Psychia- 
tric Guidance Bureau, a clinic estab- 
lished in the school by the Jewish Board 
of Guardians. The dean acts as the 
coérdinating officer ine this program 
within the school. It is often difficult 
to know which pupils are in need of 
Social Service aid, but a well organized 
plan of guidance such as this brings 
these needs to light. 

In the adjustment of economic prob- 
lems, she frequently finds it necessary to 
call in the aid of outside agencies. She 
has contact with these agencies, and, 
as a result of her contact, help is ob- 
tained from the Home Relief Bureaus, 
the Jewish Social Service, Catholic 
Charities, Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, the clinics of the varous hospitals, 
and such other agencies as are needed 
in special cases, ; 

Several typical examples will per- 
haps show the practicability of this 
plan and the effectiveness of its meth- 
at first case was brought to light 
in the dean’s office: Clara had been 
reported for truancy. It was found 
that she was failing in all subjects. She 
was sullen and unhappy. Investiga- 
tion of the home brought to light the 
fact that the father was dead and the 
mother was unemployable. A married 
sister of low mentality lived at home 
and it was her husband who brought 
a few dollars into the home. Tests 
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revealed the fact that Clara had the 
ability to do high school work, » Up- 
fortunately, however, she had no se- 
curity since the mother and sister re- 


sented her going to school. 
given a weekly scholarship of $3, Her 
teachers were asked to be patient and 
to assist her in making up her ‘lost 
work. The s@holarship reconciled the 
family to Clara’s attendance at school 


and her school work improved consid- 
erably. ; 


Rose was 


A second case, one of educational 
guidance, was presented to the dean by 
the grade adviser. John was a bril- 
liant pupil, a leader, who showed de- 
‘cided initiative. His ambition was to 
become a lawyer. His grade adviser -re- 
ported that this was impossible because 
the family was very poor and the fi- 
nancial conditions in the home had led 

John to take an Accounting course. He 
was, therefore, ineligible for entrance 
into one of the free colleges and also 
for a State Scholarship. After consul- 
tation with the dean, the grade adviser 
changed his Program so that he could 
meet the requirements for admission to 
college. A scholarship was provided 
for him. 


A third case was Presented by the 
home room or official class teacher who 
reported that Rose had been absent for 
‘several days. She was a bright girl 
but seemed uncodperative and anti- 
‘social. She failed to take any interest 

in any class or school activity, Upon 
investigation it was found that Rose’s 
‘lack of interest was caused by Poverty, 
Free lunch, a complimentary G. O. 
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Card and New dress 
Rose IS° now an 


ACtive ... 

C 

Member Of the class vv 
Case 4 Was cal] 


ed 
of the dean b 60 the | 


Mature, sensitive, 


bright child. Th 
father, ale 


a religious f anatic, had turned 
down every job offered him because 
of his fanaticism. The family was 
living in the cellar, destitute. The 


counsellor, after a number of confer- 


ences, was finally able to convince the 


father that Helen should continue at’ 


school and through the dean’s office, 
a social agency became interested in 


the family. While it can not be said 


_ that the father has ever become wholly 


e ° £ it i$ 
reconciled to the situation, yet! 


ished 
satisfying to know that Helen finish 


ee at 
her high school course and peo : 


college. . Nae 
C 
A report came from the psy ie 
. Paul was 
med very 
rt came 


clinic concerning Paul. 
undersized, shy boy; who ie 4 
unhappy and afraid. The i Pon i 
that his mother brought ah rh 90 
each day and took his - zo hos 
that he would be unable ti 
before she called for him. be ul 
made fun of him for this - ed 
liked to play the pan° Guidan® 
to have quite a talent. 2 cos 
worker reported that the 
sisted of one room in tert we 
tion, Paul was giver * erst 
scholarship with the ur" 


‘fec0 


“te Provided Sh 
Oper ative 





hat he would receive it only if. his 
“de? stopped bringing Te wx 
vol and calling -for him. . The 
Ns was so necessary to them, that 


the mother consented to these terms. 


The Bureau also arranged for piano in- 
struction at the Music School which 
gave the boy another opportunity to 
A. free 
vacation at a summer camp was.pro- 
vided for him to help break the tie 


be in another environment. 


result of these financial aids, Paul 
began to assert himself and develop 
normally. He has finally “shown an 
interest in’ extra-curricular as well as 
curricular activities and has begun to 
make friends. : 


The plan of guidance here outlined 


Summary Report of Most Exhaustive 
Study of American - 
High School Education 


The most exhaustive survey of 
American high school education ever 
Undertaken has been completed. Re- 
“ent publication by the Federal Office 
% Education of a summary eee 
Staph report of the three-year National 

‘tvey of Secondary Education, con” 

"cted under its auspices by nnd 

‘ Congress, rung down the curt® wiht 


e ‘4 r an 
an vestigation of extraordinary sm 
large nUN 


Out : . in a 
Standing practices } chools dis 


° of selected secondary § 


between him and his mother. As a - 


proves effective because of the many 
channels through which cases reach 
the dean’s office. Were she to work 
alone she would, of course, find her- 
self handicapped because of the com- 
paratively few contacts she would be 
able to make. However, because all 
the members of the high school staff 
are convinced of the necessity and im- 
portance of guidance and because, in 
addition, through her contacts, she 
finds it possible. to give economic aid 

where it is needed, these children and 

many more are being adjusted to the 

conditions of normal and happy 

living. . 
EpNA LEWINSON, 

| Dean of Girls. 
Seward Park High School, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


tributed geographically throughout the 
United States. . 


The summary Is a condensed state- 
ment of the complete findings of the 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
published in 28 different mono- 
It was prepared by Dr. 
v. Koos, Professor of om 

‘on at the University o 
ao — : the collaboration of 
han of the Survey staff. Upon 
o ood according to Dr. Cooper, the 
an responsibility for the Survey 
a cived Dr, Cooper was Director of 


tion 
graphs. 
Leonar d 
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survey, and Dr, 
Director, 
The twenty-ej 


“Tt ght monographs vary 
im size from approximately 59 Pages 
to 475 each. Their titles indicate the 
content and scope of the survey: 


1. Summary. Leonard V. Koos and 
Staff. 

2. The Horizontal Organization of 
Secondary Education — A Com- 
parison of Comprehensive and 
Specialized Schools. Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Victor H. Noll and C. 
Elwood Drake. 

3. Part-Time Secondary Schools. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. 
Noll and C. Elwood Drake. 

4. The Secondary-School Population. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. 
Noll and C. Elwood Drake. 

5. The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. Francis T. Spaulding, 


O. O. Frederick and Leonard V. 
Koos. 


Koos, Associate 


6. The Smaller Secondary Schools. 
Emery N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaum- 
nitz and P. Roy Brammell. 

7. Secondary Education for Negroes. 
Ambrose Caliver, 

8. District Organization and Sec- 
ondary Education. Fred Eneel- 
hardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., 
William M. Proctor and Scovel S. 
Mayo. 

9. Legal and Regulatory Provisions 
Affecting Secondary Education. 
Ward W. Keesecker and Franklin 
C. Sewell. 

10. Articulation of High School and 
College. P. Roy Brammell. 
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11: , 


12. 


L3e* 


14. 


— 
aA 
o 


16. 


17, 


18. 


13. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


“rs Engelhard: wie Vision, ¢ 
eigel, Jr.,: and Roy 0 mis ‘ y, 
Selection an i Billets, 


Teachers, W 


~D ! F 
William 7. Ze efenbaugh and 


. igel, Jr. 
Provisions for 


& and Prom, : 
Roy O. Billett. es 


Programs of Guidance, 
C. Reavis. 


Research in Seconda 


William H. Zeigel, Je 


William 


Interpreting the Secondary School 


to the Public. Belmont Farley. 


The Secondary-School Library. B. 3 


Lamar Johnson. 
Procedures in Curriculum Mak- 
ing. Edwin S. -Lide and B, Lamar 
ohnson. 
The Program of Studies. A- ; 
Loomis, Edwin S. Lide and 5. 
Lamar Johnson. | 
Instruction in Engli 
Smith. 
Instruction in the 
William G. Kimmel. a 
Instruction 1n Science: 
L. Beauchamp. 
Instruction in 
win S. Lide. 
Instruction in Forel 
Helen M. Eddy: 
Instruction in 
Anne E. Pierce an 
Hilpert. aa 
on - athletic 
pois we oe 
George E. Van Dy 


sh. Dora V. 
Social Studies 


we Ede 
Mathematic® ‘ 


aif Langue 
> apd ee 
Music pestis 


onal 
rracutt ie ad 
Ex 3 avis * : 





Individual Da | 





ty Schools | 





| Intramural and Interscholastic 
i athletics. P. Roy Brammel. 

3, Health and Physical Education. P. 
ve Roy Brammell. 

(The summary monograph appears 
as Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National 
Survey of Secondary Education, mre 
ograph No. 1, and may be procure 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D, C., at 25 cents 


a copy.) 


Sixth Annual Report of Work in 
International Relations 
Done in American High Schools In 
Codperation with the National Student 
Forum on the Paris Pact During 
the School Year 1934-35 
A total enrollment in the United 


— States of 2,053 codperating high 


schools, with 218,353 students regis- 
tered as doing the basic study of the 
Paris Pact is this year’s record of the 
National Student Forum. This repre- 
sents a gain of 10 per cent in the 
number of schools and 25 per cent 3 
the number of students “participating 
48 compared with last year’s figures. 
The following are the poe 
States having the largest number © 
schools enrolled this year: Pennsyl- 
Vania (177), Tennessee (155)> ce 
York (117), Ohio (92), New 
ico (90), North Carolina las 
Sas (73), Massachusetts ied (61)s 
(66), Colorado (65) O°), and 
Montana (57); Virgins 7 
Nebraska (50). 
Nine States have 
their largest enrollmen 


his year attain es 
. of schools 19 





the six years of the Forum’s work. The 
percentages of their increase over their 
best earlier enrollment are New Mex- 
ico (210), Tennessee (172), Massa- 
chusetts (120), Colorado (71), Wy- 
oming (50), North Carolina (28), 
Pennsylvania (16), Montana (12), 
Arizona (9). 

Twenty-one States have advanced 
beyond their last year’s enrollment of 
schools, the percentages of their gains 
being as follows: New Mexico (718), 
Tennessee (520), Mississippi (225); 
Utah (200), Massachusetts (175); 
Montana (138), North Carolina 
(133), Colorado (117), Alabama 
(106), New Jersey (67), Idaho — 
Arkansas (32), Nebraska (32); i 
oming (23), Arizona (20), ae 
(17), Ohio (16), Pennsylvania ah 
Washington (14), Indiana (19), 
7" rhe 
‘olen a have a unique a 
Puerto Rico has a 100 per ee ‘ 

: ly all its mg 
ticipation with neat a tiles 
schools entitled to ; acre ‘ 90 per 
Mexico has approximate’y tools. 

. - tation of its high schoo 
articipation 
eae 11 high schools or 


Puerto Rico 4 ov -. the 
oesctteally all have participated in 


Forum work each year of the six since 
a ae Forum is 
3 to obtain an adequate place for 
a om of international relations in 
ant American high school. It urges 
cae al study be carried on in the 
—_ of the Paris Pact - becianist - 
these days, discussions of ia 
problems that proceed in ignorance 
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the Pact Or in disregard of ; 
significance are sure to be i _ 
and a - Positively Leake at 
rs hy — regret that much of 
iter t cussion of international 
, aiden well-known leaders 
— for this aaa, — 
; | 
can pers the high schools 
in Classes in international 
ee ut usually the work on the 
i is correlated with classes in his- 
ra a problems of democracy, or 
_ ate science. The text- 
a "7 pete developed to meet 
a the schools is called **The 
ry of the Paris Pact,”.»:'This book 
a _ issued in 1931 in pamphlet 
rea 1932 the New York pub- 
ane x rcourt, Brace and Company, 
“ee age a regular textbook edition 
ae ‘ oth with a special paper- 
eee = edition, In December, 
met d edition of the book, 
and brought up to date, 


issued. Of these three ed was 


copies have alread pees 5,000 
schools. ady been used by the 


In ord i : 

sania pl yaa many different ‘ap- 
Wl v study of international 
ami e light of the Pact, the 
a poe to teachers 4 large 
a prices which may be 
hoon a nie with classes 
= a, partment in the high 
Tiemann are a few. of the titles: 

a ing on the Pact, Debate 5 
» Declamations and Song 
3 


St 
udent ambassadors, Journalism ] 
Class 


, 
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_ forums, International relations exhibit, 


. ticipating 


Countries, Critical reading, 
listenin 8» Economic interdependence of 
nations, International’ relations scrap- 
books, International relations clubs or 


Community forums on the Paris Pact, 
Investigation of educational values of 
military training in high schools, In- 
vestigation of influence of munitions- 
makers on world peace, Investigation 
of character, value, and effect of wa 
propaganda, Investig 
deliberate consideration of inte 
tional issues, Investigation eee 
disturbing to peace in the P aches 
Any junior or senior high school th 
asks to be enrolled with the Natio 
Student Forum and makes # by 
study of the Paris Pact (Project ‘ of 
the entire schoo 


group in the school b 
» acheol, Tf thee, otk 


ation OF 


na 


ecomes a 


a test or examin 
(Project II), the school is “a ditio*® 
“honorable mention.” in * gives 
to. this work, the school develop che 
ten, or fifteen of the projer sad ud 


; ti 
Forum, the school - 


_ honors » 
















. >» Stroup or class study | 
Maginary travel in other E 


Seeing and 


ation of. value of 


of influence ” 


1 or by pV 


“high honors”, oF ‘highest 


honors» ; ; 
“ respectively. If it reports its 


the State Chairman, -it re- 
te certificate which 
may be frarned and exhibited by the 
school. In a subsequent report men- 
tion is made of those schools in the 
different States that filed their claims 
and were entitled to school “honors” 
of different degrees. Many other 
schools that did the “honors” work 
failed to make their report to the 


work to 


State Chairman and are therefore not. 


“recorded. 


Concerning Economic Geography 
Isaiah Bowman, the- outstanding 
American geographer at the present 
time, has defined geography as the 
study of relationships between the 
earth and its inhabitants. In Economic 
Géography, we attempt to show the 
relationships between the earth and its 
inhabitants to high school pupils in 
one school year, presenting the United 
State and Canada the first term and 
all the remaining countries of the 
world in the second. Even by stress- 
ing ‘the most important countries and 
| Sometimes omitting those of lesser im- 
Portance the field is tremendously large 
and because of its largeness the results 
on the city-wide Economic Geography 
€Xamination are much poorer than 
those obtained in the other socia 
Studies of the Regents: 
Because of the vastness of the field 
it seems t a sna chat 3 carefully pre- 
syllabus 


Pared comprehensive 


and ong ago- 


Should have been prepar® thoritative 


Due to the absence of an av 


and all-inclusive syllabus, the variety- 
of. information that confronts the 
Economic Geography students is al- 
‘most unbelievable. Some teachers go 
very definitely into the causes and 
effects of the Monroe Doctrine and re- 
cently, one teacher tried to teach the 
difference between marginal land and 
sub-marginal land to second year high 
school pupils with no previous eco- 
nomic background whatsoever! How 
many teachers use the same method in 
teaching the same topic in this field? 
Teachers of Economic Geography 
are now divided into two groups—the 
old and the new school. The old school 
still believes in teaching physical 
y for geopraphy’s sake and © 
hool of trying to 
in economics to 


~ geograph 
accuses the new sc 
increase the course 
two years by simply using Economic 
Geography as a forerunner. Until the 
two schools succeed in reaching 4 com 
and_ replacing the present 
us with one worthy of 
e differences in content 
protagonists of oné 
1 will mean that re- 
will 


promise 
meager syllab 
the subject, th 
-as exemplified by 
or the other schoo 
sults on the “city Regents” 


ee: — 
poor. We don’t believe 10 teaching f 
sing an examination 


the purpose of pas 
but ifs fact is that students fare very 
much worse than 


poorly on this one—mu 
+, the other social science subjects. 
i 


Also, the fact remains that failure to 
ass examinations builds in the students 

q defeatist attitude which we consider 

very detrimental to their growth as 

useful citizens of society. 

The field in Economic Geography is 
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we — interesting enough to attract 
and hold the attention of superior 
teachers. However, the better in- 


structors are rarely assigned to thi 
subject. Those who are not irae 
familiar with it do not consider it 
very highly. To my mind, no course 
can teach tolerance as well as this. The. 
Mexicans have a low standard of liv- 
ing. Why? Because of many reasons: 
the poor climate, the unstable govern- 
ment, poor means of transportation 
and communication, lack of capjtal, 
poor system of education, unskilled 
labor, and the hacienda system. Once 
we understand these handicaps, are we 
so likely to blame the Mexican for 
his low standard or will we sympa- 
thize with him? Similarly, with Japan. 
When we become familiar with the 
fact that she has a much larger popu- 
lation than the home country can ade- 
quately feed, when we realize that she 
lacks iron and needs it to maintain 
her industrial status and that the metal 
was not being used where she intends 
to take it, and when we realize that: 
tremendous sums of capital invested in 
ao rs being endangered, will we 
pan for her action in Man- 
chukuo? Similarly, with the Ital 
Ethiopian dispute. al 
Petit Geography at the present 
can teach the pupil to understand 


fully the interpendence of nations as 


no j 
other subject can—and to real; 
the social as ‘well as =m 


political q 
, an 
involved in economic Nationalism = 


’ Louis M. D’ 
Richmond Hill High Schoo ot 
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Geogra phic 
ay Use 
e Nati 
Washington Sega 
Publication of 
graphic News B 
will be resumed e 


_ These bulletin 


phic Society, 0 
its illustrateg Geo. 
ulleting for teachers 
arly in October, 


S‘are issued week! 

ee 

five bulletins to the weekly set F 
> for 


thirty weeks of the school year. Th, 

embody pertinent facts for clase 
use from the stream of seographia 
formation that pours diily into the 


Society’s headquarters from every part x 


of the world.’ The bulletins are jl- 


lustrated from the Society’s extensive 


file of geographic photographs. 


Teachers are requested to apply eatly 


for the number of these bulletins de- 


sired. ‘They are obtainable only by . | 
teachers, librarians, college and normal = 


er bulle- 


Teachers may ord 
ass use, t0 be 
must 


students. 


tins in quantities for cl 
but 25 cents 
on. 


sent to one address, th 
be remitted for each subscript 
bulletins are issued as 2 service, ; 
financial profit, by the Nationa 


graphic Society as 4 part © «forma 
gram to diffuse geographic formatio® 
tion. They give timely 1° foration 
about boundary change ee 
geographic developments» ® 4 world 


‘ ms, 4 eS 
tries, costumes and custom’ jica 
: nds. Eac 


progress in other lands: | : et ; 


e 
tion should be accompane® 
mailing 


five cents to cover the aol yet 
the bulletins for the s¢ 
| 
The French War Nor 
France was too n¢ ,; 
bloodily in triturating 


-reason W 


f its peo 


uae | 
he: we i? : 





ts dolorous and Jordanesque repercus- message. It had been lying dormant, 
sions, to see anything but the spectral Ja revanche, the return match; fight- 
and skeletal horror of it all, the har- ing the enemy on home ground, as it 
rowing of hell, as the Old English were. And finally, when memories of 


poem has it. That is one dominant 
hy French war fiction is so sharpness softened by time, when 
Sarcey’s tale of the siege of Paris had 


starkly realistic; not that the other par- 
lost its raw and blatant note of bar- 


ticipants have not reacted to this un- 
relieved realism. But France has ex- barisms, came the World War. 
tracted from the cataclysm nothing Harrowingly visual, then, is Les 
but the agonies. It has not soothed Désarmés, Constant Burnaux’s repro- 
the clamor of Big Berthas (that were duction, with the thunders of war 
astrous than Villon’s bombinating eternally throughout the 
chronicle, like 2 Greek chorus roused 
to utter frenzy. J. H. Rosny’s Le 
Croix de Navarre, while still maintain- 
ing that symbolic, clamorous Greek 
chorus, introduces another Greek pro- 
tagonist, Eros, who also wreaks havoc, 
in a more acceptable manner. 


much more dis 
Berthe au grand pied) with a romantic 
sigh, nor has it veiled the unspeakable 
butcheries in a meretricious sentimen- 
talism. In essence, therefore, the French 
war novel is primarily factual, disil- 
lusioned; and, as might be expected of 
temperaments so utterly devoted to 
syllogistic rigidities, it can become 
schizophrenic, and survey the battle 
scene without hot-headed emotion, im- 
Passively, appraisingly. 

Always, of course, from those en- 
shrouded ages when the Allobroges 
warred with Germanic tribes, there 
loomed the eternal wraith of fear of des Vignes Rouges, in 
invasion. Even in the placid pastor als Verdun - n a horrendous pic- 
of René Bazin dread of Germanic. B one ey sistas -exultingly 
domination seeps through, subversive, ture © its prey, like the vultures on 
muted, but unending. And, of course, rin Pe vience. In the Vie des 
“is 8 ig ee? . Martyrs; again, eed aad = 

pressed in down into the depths, 


though nnet 
Of like tenor are Jean des Valliére’s 


Kavalier Schornhorst, Paul Molyneaux’s 
Les Sang des Aigles, the sketches that 
Roland Dorgolés collects in Le Cabaret 
de la Belle Femme and in Les Croix de 
Bois—trench warfare spiced with 
trench humor—and that photographic 
chronicle of Maurice Genevoix, Sous 


. . gone 
trilogy and in Marcel ae 3 Re of Liutprand and Ekkehart, to 
thought M. ef Madame Moloch 2 } the writhing infantrymen, 

. : watch : 
Ostensibly evangelists bearing the ad while René Benjamin brings on the 


branch. And all this treme wige a milder figure, dhe: dimaing 
too, long before te - farefal snail-merchant, Gaspard. De Monther- 
drums be to throb tne 

gan | 





—— eat 
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Sedan were somewhat abated and their | 
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nt’s Mors eé Vita is a collection of 
ighter sketches. More submissive or 
iore stoical is that Flemish school- 
aaster who, more than this lame Spar- 
an colleague, roused the Spartans by 
us galloping verses. Eugéne Thiele- 
nans had taught in.a lycée and even 
when war came he extracted ele- 
ments of grim humor from the 
tragedy. In retrospect he passes 
through the Calme sur Le Front belge. 
But he has a whole-hearted contempt 
for the military machine. 
Most of the scenes and situations in 
this type are localized in Flanders 
fields, where the piteous poppies grow, 
and in the French war zone; and in 
large measure depict the poilu and his 
agonies and the macabre fantasies that 
helped to preserve his balance, But the 
colonial empire too sent its auxiliaries 
and its native troops. Raymond 
Escholier has recorded the doings of 
such colonial forces, notably the 
Senegalese, in Mahmadou Fafano, that 
philosophical corporal who, in his pro-. 
tozoic way, looked upon civilized war- 
fare with questioning eyes. Frappa, 
on the other hand, has chosen the 
Salonika front, Sous Poeil des Dieux, 
but they were pagan gods, secure in 
the intermundial spaces, snapping their 
fingers at the human turmoil. 


Some of the sketches in Marcel 


Sauvage’s Le Premier Homme que J’ ai 
Tué are amorphous, like the war it- 


self, but haunting like a hid 
particularly the hos 
night raids, 


; den sin, 
pital cases and the 


For the most part factual and a 
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formative, these works of fi 


however, where the ». an. 
ganda element intrudes mor Propa. 
cally and the author, like a ae 
footnote, walks hand in ha Petsonified 


reader and loudly make 
and asides, 


their own 
other 4 type, 


s deductions 
Of such is Barbusse’s 7, 
Feu, the humanitarian plea. More par- 


ticularly so is the same author’s ulti 
matum, Ce Qui Fut, Sera—, blasting 
indictment against man’s inhumanity 


to man. — Less devastatingly, but no 


less. effectively, Charles Eckert’s - } 
Jacques Bonhomme, symbol. of the 


métayer, is a very vocal protest against 
the futility of war. Le Guerrier. Ap- 
pliqué, by Jean Paulhan, and Le Rage 
au Ventre, Kessel’s credo, are con- 
fessedly anti-militaristic. Still more 
so is Max Deauville’s La Bone de 
Flandres, a wail of sympathy for the 
heroisms' of blinded men, resentmen® 
against the embusqués, the enti es 
ture, however, being relieved. by ie 
morous glints and undercurrents: pe 
le Casque de Cuir, René Chambe! a 
of an escadrille of aviators, 15? ‘ a 
the men whose sacrifice was . a 
aside at the Versailles conclavess 4 


a“ ae be nce 0 
rebuke to the indiffere bo 


nations, quick to forget ie eit 
follows along the same lines *” 
monumental Les Drapeai*s pe goldiets 
same category, battling con the cole 
‘comes La Guerre des er byte 
laboration of Raymon Le 
Paul Vallant-Courturier- 
Harry * 


Erasmus Hall High School. : 
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“The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Newspaper , 
With the good wishes of President 


Roosevelt, and the sponsorship of 4 


jistinguished Board of Advisory Edi- 
tors, America’s first newspaper edited 
exclusively “for young folks from 
seven to seventeen” has made its ap- 
pearance on newsstands throughout 
the country, It is a weekly in tabloid 
size and format, called ‘The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Newspaper,” presenting the 
world’s news with plenty of photo- 
graphs and a varied assortment of 
features. A quarter of a million copies 
of the first issue have gone forward to 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada 

The President’s letter, reproduced on 
page one of the first issue, reads: 


“T'am delighted to hear that a Boys’ 
and Girls’ Newspaper is to be launched 
in America. I have heard of “The 
Children’s Newspaper’ which has been 
Successfully published for years in 
England. A somewhat similar publica- 
tion in America should be helpful in 
the education and development of our 
boys and girls. I hope the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Newspaper will fill a real need 
and wil be welcomed by the you"s 
People of this country. I wish you 
Success, | 

“Very sincerely yours, x 
“ERANKLIN D. RooseVEL™ 


r 

“The Boys’ and Girls’ Fy . 

88 all the regular features a tts, i- 
Ments of a newspaper for @ . 


‘ c ienC¢s 
"Be ° » vies sc 
Cluding sports, radio, MOT" 


fiction and comic strips. There is also 
a home-making department for girls 
and an editorial page. Discussing its 
policies, George J. Hecht, publisher, 
says: We are going to try to give boys 
and girls what they want to read, and 
we believe we are well acquainted with 
their real likes and dislikes. We will 
give them all the news of the week 
without emphasis on crime, sex and 
other morally harmful material. Our 
paper will have the tabloid size and 
format but not the usual tabloid con- 
tent.” ' 
“The Children’s Newspaper,” the 
British counterpart of the new Amer- 
ican newspaper, to which the. Presi- 
dent refers, has been published in 
London since 1921. It has a large 
circulation among English eed 
and is used extensively by schoo 
classes in current events throughout 
he British Empire. : 

; tie Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 

i he Parents’ Magazine 
is published by the : 
\]iated Press, Inc-, and among 1S 
Affiliated Tress, are: Babe Ruth, 
Advisory Fenot Jo Patri, famous 
Gene Tunney, Anger hy Can- 
d educator; Dorothy 

ne thoress; Arthur 

fi Id prominent an : *s News- - 
e1Gy . f The Children's ew 
Mee, ee land; Irving Crump, 
ry) of Eng a. 1 
ditor of “Boy’s Life’’s Eat 
ill f Journalism, 


‘tvers, Professor © 
<= = rivers Clara — 
el Editor of “The Parents aga 
Ge ». Edwin Nell, Executive Seate 
oe v; the Quill and Scroll Society, a 
cel wal honorary society for high 
rad journalists, and Helen Ferris, 
$ 
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“xecutive Editor of the Junior Lit- 
erary Guild. 


In the first issue there is a serial 
story by Ellis Parker Butler, author of 
“Pigs is Pigs”; detective story by 
Arthur M. Chamberlin, former Secre- 
tary of the New York City Police 
Commissioner; “Adventures That 
Have Thrilled Me”, by Lowell Thomas; 
a health column, “Getting Wise to 


Yourself”, by Happy Goldsmith, for- 
merly of the American Child Health 
Association; ‘The Animal News 
Club”, conducted by Lou Rogers of 
the Girl Scouts; “Magic Tricks and 
How to Do Them”, by Dunsworth, 
the Magician, and “Handicrafts”, by 
Edwin T. Hamilton, Books for boys 
and girls are reviewed by Marguerite 
Kirk, Adviser on Children’s Reading 
of the Newark, N. J.. Board of Edu- 


Cation. 


George J. Hecht, publisher of ‘The 
Parents’ Magazine,” js also publisher 
of “The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper.” 
Although still under forty, Mr. Hecht 
has already brought out five publica- 
tions, the others being: — “School 
Management”; “The Weekly Movie 
Guide”, and “Better Times,” the official 
organ of charitable and social welfare 
work in New York City. The editor 
of “The Boys? and Girly’ Newspaper” 
is Charles G. Muller, writer of boys’ 
and girls’ books, recently voted by i 
readers of ‘The American Gir] : 


their most popular au 
thor, The 
of the new publicati ones 


On are t 
40th Street, New York City, ae 
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slope and intercept 


The Graph of 
Equation 

In teaching the 
to a class in In 


a Linear 


Subject of o..4 
termediate Alek ee 


following development is at zi 
yed, 


The method here outlined Serves thr 
Purposes, First, it Bives the pu 1, 
clear understanding of the meanin . 


> and a concept of 
dependence; secondly, R 


ple method of constry 


of a linear function; 


It offers 4 sim- 
cting the graph 


thirdly, for those 
pupils who intend to do further work 


in mathematics, it serves as a basis for 
the study of the calculus. 


In introducing the subject of 


graphs, simple functions are considered, 
such as: 


y—3x, y=2x, y= "4x, etc.’ 

The graphs are constructed in the 
usual way, namely, a table of values 
is drawn up, the: points are plotted, 
the graph is drawn. The following 
points are emphasized: . 

(1) y and x are two variables a 

(2) x is independent and Ye 
pendent. (The sense of the €4 il 
is that y can be found only wie 
value is assigned to X-) f 

(3) The graph is the sare 
points whose co-ordinates sa ae 
condition stated in the equatt sal 

An entire lesson is devor® etd 
construction of graphs by ie 
using such equations as Y ~ 
y= —5x + 1, 3y — 7* 
In this lesson the grounew° e later 
for the work that is t° e h of 


rap 









sy — 3x = 8: the equation is first 
solved for y: Y = 4x — 2. ln mak- 
ing a table of values for this equa- 
tion, it 1s pointed out that: 

(1) x1s independent, therefore we 
may assign to xX any value that we 
choose. : 

(2) It is convenient always to as- 
sign x = 0, since 0 is the easiest num- 
ber to substitute. : 

(3) It is convenient to assign 
values 3, 6, 9, etc., to avoid fractional 
values for y. (In general, assign to x 
any multiple of the denominator of the 
coefficient of x.) 

In the next lesson, construction of 
graphs by tables continues, but now 
the table is extended. For example, in 
the equation, y —.3/5x —-2, the 

we Ay 
values of x, y, Ax, Ay, —— are 
A\x 
found. 

The table is constructed as usual, 
the pupils suggesting the values for x, 
and finding the corresponding values 
for y. The meaning of the new ieee] 
bols is explained. Ax means the vari- 
ation in x, or the increase in ‘the 
Values of x. (It is explained that in 
our work it is convenient to let x 1n- 
‘Crease in value, and in equal vain 
Ay is the corresponding change - 
value of y; when x increases ® ' 

. ' or decreases 

tain amount, y increases re ram Az 
Corresponding pagel h y changes 
shows the rate at wnic wz geont tial 
with respect to * -acerases 3 
throughout the table, Y 


‘ e eases 
every time x 1nct 





The graph is constructed, and the 
significance of Ay over /\x is noted. 
On the graph designate the first three 
points in the table by A, B and C. As 
a point moves along the graph from 


A to B, while its x value (hori- 
zontal distance) increased 5, its y 
throughout the table, y increases 3 
The ratio Ay over Ax measures the’ 
direction of the motion of the point 
from A to B. Likewise from B to C, 
the point moves 5 units to the right 
and 3 units up, Ay over Ax is again 
3/5. 

Other equations are graphed, and in 
each the meaning of Ay over Ax is 
discussed. It is pointed out that the 
greater the value of this ratio, the 
steeper is the graph with respect to 
the x axis, At this point the pupil is 
asked whether he recognizes anything | 
in the equation that suggests the value 
of Ay over Ax. Usually ne recog- 
nizes this value in the cofficient of x. 


Thus far no mention has been made 
of type form, slope or ae In 
the next lesson 2 complete table : 
made for the equation y = 4/3 * A 
The actual values of x and § are = 
regarded, and the graph is are 7 
as follows: The point (0,—2) 1s ; 
cated. ‘The direction y over X . 
then measured by counting from t S 
point 3 units to the right and labeling 
this distance Aus 3, then 4 units 
up, Ay = #4. The line is drawn from 
the point (0,—2) in the direction in- 
dicated, indefinite in length. The 
points from the table are checked and 
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ww avune tiat they are-all on the 
graph. FSi 
The type form of the equation of a 
line is now presented, after it is shown 
that the line may be drawn by the 
method of point and direction. The 
following points are brought out: 
(1) | Every equation in x and 5 
. (exponents are ] understood ) may be 
Written in the form y= mx + b. 

(2) When x — 0 y=b. Thus 
b indicates the distance from the y 
axis. (The y axis is the locus of 
points x — 0). This distance from 
the origin along the y axis js called 
the y intercept. 

(3) The direction of the line is 
called the slope, and is indicated in 
the equation by the coefficient of x, 
m = Ay over /\x. , | 

(4) To graph the equation qy — 
px = b, solve for y, locate the point 
on the y axis b units above the origin, 
count q units to the right ‘and Pp units 
up to find the slope, and draw the 
line 

(5) The absolute value of m, or 
Ay over Ax, is the tangent of the 
angle made by the line and the positive 

direction of the x axis, , 

There is no serious difficulty in in- 

terpreting an angle whose tangent is 

negative. Thus in the equation 


y=~—3/x +. 
Y decreases 3; the slope of the line : 
downward, and the angle is ¢ is 
below the x aXis. A triangle i, pie 
including this angle. The Seoutie. 
the angle is found to be ‘6009, and the 
angle 31°. Since it is “Onventional to 
measure the angle in q Clockwise’ q:. 
Tection begin 
angle above the axis is measured in- 
stead of that below the axis. The re- 
quired angle is the supplement of ba 
namely 149°, Therefore when m is 
negative, the angle is obtuse, and is 
the. supplement of the angle whose 
tangent is the absolute value of m. 

The concepts of slope and intercept 
are strengthened through the use of 
such exercises as the following: 


» aS x INCreases 5 
3 


(1) Writing the equation of a line 
having a given slope and y intercept. 

(2) Writing the equation of a 7 
passing through a given point on the 
y axis, and parallel to a given line F 

(3) Writing the equation of a oe 
having a given y intercept and a : 
ing an approximate angle with t 
axis. | se, 

(4) Writing the equation of a line 
passing through two given points: 

: | RicHARD BLAZES: 

John Adams High School. 


REVIEWS. - a 


_ First Aid Afield 


Paul E. Gartner (The Macmillan Co., 


1934), 115 pages, $1.25. 


:. This volume js divided into two 
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. Water 

Parts, namely: First Aid; and 
Safety, 
No intelligent thinking i 
needs to be convinced of the us* 


ndividual - 
ful- 


ning with the x aXis, the 





4 importance of a practical first aider may only “fix” a fracture: 
ness 480. £ “first-aid.” Accidents he must neyey “bet” Ona xh) fs. 
ynowledg numerous, today than they — The’ author has assumed a situation 
gre more Despite this, however, in whick two people ate alone hunt- 
e. : — Fw . a 
ever wet been, it seems to me, a lack ing’ and climbing among rocks, on 
3 _ , 
there has ive written opinion for the mountainsides. One of them has 2c: 
| itati : : -, oy a ae : 
of authorit: cerning his safety and wel- cidentally fallen’ and asa result of the 
layman con ‘ fall in injury is suffering from ‘severe 
= : , ‘ . oe es - thor 
." hough this ‘volume includes some shock. For this condition, * = r? 
| egos { : IC 
ry Sine and unusual photographs by signs (ge ain), ”“Am 
—  author—particularly in spirits of ammonia, diluted to the ap- 
e sportsman author— a e teaspoon- 
= and presents some common- proximate proportions of = ; a 
o— ' 7 an ide : 
re, hniques,; its value is greatly ful to a glass of water is hickey~-and 
tai shed bs yy al inaccurate or at ulant, but of course, Hs ; 
diminished by severa “os brandy are very effective” ©” 
least misleading ye ie appears. “Dr. Watson, where did the a 
re specific, there appears “Dr in these backs 
To be ee ‘? a 38 * and water come from ma t aid kit 
se ace Ben oe will woods and with no mrst hat’ ‘al- 
ey at ager" 2 care handy)? Would you agree y» 
eensl, ; ° ver 
have a piece ‘of bone proton - coholic-spirits’ are truly effect A 
through the skin or an ugly shih On page éleven, there aP Saciad 
where the Spiintere broken finger 1s D ‘5 be the 
; a “i J, n ns 
tured the tissue and skin.” “A haymi unless, of course, 1¢ tee of your 
, ‘- fe ol s ces the tri | 
may only interpret this statement (2 one which presses ee 3 A. i 
the reviewer has) to mean that a com- eee 


: - rifle.” “page pay 
Pound ‘fracture exists when the broken Oin - the bottom mates a 
r splintered bone protrudes or pene- yaa oes centrated only 


‘tates through the skin. cal 
“Ways true. The wound (in © ite 
Pound fracture) may be nia rae 
Y the sharp end of the broken <a 
ing Pushed out through skin, a Hf 
‘Ome object, such as a-bullet, or - a 
Passing in from the outside, ieled 
_\ Page eight 4 photograph so =, 
“A broken forearm is carefully sets 
"Pon 3 padded splint” —yers firm 
MS to ‘have been "SPP ae he $0 
Toller ‘bandage directly — . sually 
Calleg fracture.’ A fracture’™ a 2 
essed only after it has been * 
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his book, the a 
Principles, 
the various sw; 
gives sOme soun 
ervation by tell 
do” but also ° 
number of * 


“save GILITlL. 


*n the second part of 
uthor ably discusses the 
theories, and mechanics of. 
mming strokes and 
d advice on self-pres- 
ing not only “what.to 
‘what not to do” in a 
‘test case” accidents that 


may occur while in swimming or while 


boating. 

‘The author concludes his treatise 
with a splendid and accusate descrip- 
tion of the correct approaches and 
techniques to be used in breaking a so- 
called “death grip,” and in applying 
the Prone pressure method of artificial 
_Tespiration. a 

M. Donarp Aporpry. 

Thomas Jefferson High School. 


General Sociology 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
Wiley. $3.75. | 
There are a* few rather riovel 
features about this text. Firstly, the 
author, in his treatment, interpretation 
and integration of sociological data, 
Chooses not to conform very closely 
to the outline course recommended by 
a committee of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society at its annual meeting in 
1933. The ground covered is not radi- 
cally different. But the emphasis here 
accorded various subject matter head- 
ings have a claim to Originality. 
Secondly, Dr. Fairchild believes that 
“if we cannot find enough basic ma- 
terial upon which we are in general 
agreement to fill an elementary text, 
we ought not try to write elementary 


Thos. 
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hat COntro- 
But the beginner 
NIN essentials be- 
O appreciate and 
of the controver- 
And certainly, very few fields 
are strewn more thickly with opposing 
doctrines than this of sociology. A 
young science, despite the greybeards 
who expound it, this uncertainty is to 
be expected, almost to be desired. 

But Mr. Fairchild wisely realizes that 
an attempt to present all sides of all 
questions will merely confuse the nov- 
ice, and prevent him from seeing the 
forest for the trees. And since this 
text is intended for those who have not 
yet been admitted into the arcanum ' 
the sociological mysteries, Dr. Fairchild 
is eminently right in eschewing ©O” 
troversial material. 

There will be many whose liberal 
arteries will contract violently at - 
apparently high-handed dogmatis™ 
and stifling of free inquiry. But - 
Fairchild disarms his critics by fur- 
nishing a‘ thorough bibliography as 
by Maintaining, quite justly, that “oF 
use of reasonably uniform books does 
not by any means necessitates sake 
typed teaching, or preclude free ae 
Cussion,. argument, and exploration 4 
the classroom; and ‘out of it.” Tne 


needs some foundatio 
fore he js ready t 
evaluate the merit 
sialists. 
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é .. 

: ” 
: & 

yy 
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the burden on the teacher, 
. really belongs. . 


‘a third point of departure in this 
rment 1s the large place given to 

onomic aspects of social life. Dr. 
. “hild feels that the older texts 
fad left the discussion of the eco- 
n to texts in economics, were 


throws 
where 1 


trea 


nomic ma ‘ 
deliberately ruling out a legitimate 


province. No adequate discussion of 
the individual is possible without ample 


consideration for his economic prob- 


lems, desires, and needs. It is gratify- 
ing to note in this connection that Dr. 
Fairchild, while recognizing the part 
played by economic fotces in the life 
of the individual, does not, like the 
Marxian, draw his picture out of focus. 


A. H. Lass. 


The Influence Upon Learning of the 
Quantitative Variation 
of After-Effects 
By Robert T. Rock, Jr. Teachers Col- 
lege, Bureau of Publications. Cloth, 
$1.50, 
It is our constant but rarely fulfilled 
hope that some day those who write 
‘cientific studies in education will 


eh: grudging recognition to that 


| Perfectly human desire to have truth 


"ade beautiful. If this is not possible, 
‘en it asks that, at least, the illusion 
of beauty be present. . 

tr. Rock’s study is a case in point. 
UF guess is that few readers will be 
‘empted into his territory by his utterly 
"Nappetizing title. And yet those "Ae 
*Te brave enou gh to hurdle this — 
Will find much of interest and pront 


here. The conclusions are by no x 
of cosmic importance, but the sig 
the cool and lucid workings of a sc 
tific mind is always a delight to 

hold. But certainly the author co 
not be accused of devising a lure 

captandum vulgus if he had simr 
fied and humanized his title. Of cour 
that might have acted as an academ 
deodorant, but it would in no way ha‘ 
sullied the contents. And the appe: 
of the study would have been greatl 


enhanced. 


Dr. Rock was plagued with these 
questions at the inception of his study: 
“Are money rewards more effective for 
learning. than the statement ‘Right,’ 
and are greater money rewards more 
effective than lesser ones? Are money 
penalties more effective than the state- 
ment ‘Wrong,’ and are greater money 
penalties more effective than lesser 
ones? Which are more effective 
money rewards or money penalties? 


The answers to these questions Dr. 


Rock attempted to find in a peor 
individual learning experiments W1 


children and adults. He discovered 


that: 
te 


rive 
Rewards were more effec 


I unish- 
stimuli to learning than p 
ments. 
were 
“Punished wrong responses : 
ated in a larger percentase 


a ould be expected by 


cases than W 


mere chance. + + * _ 
Additional rewards for . 
, eed a ses tale 
uccessively increased 
s 
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hood of recurrence of those re- 
sponses, 7 
Additional punishments for suc- 
cessive repetitions of wrong re- 
sponses successively increased 
rather than decreased the likeli- 
hood of recurrence of those re- 
sponses. 


- Money penalties and rewards 


were slightly though not signifi- 


cantly superior as stimul; 
statement “Right” o¢ 

_ These conclusions, Dr. 
tions, are to be held only Provisionally 
They apply only to “the Nature aa 
magnitudes of the rewards and punish- 
ments (here) employed, and for the 


types of learning situations in which 
they were studied.” | 


“Wrong,” 
Rock cay. 


A. H.. Lass. | 


to the 
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HE government now steps forward with another 
aid young people from a central office in Washington 
long been pointed out by educational leaders that betwee 
million and four. million boys and girls were without educ 


7 
, 


Proposal 4, j 
had 
n two = | 


ation! | 
opportunities and without jobs. These leaders urged the Uni | PRESENT SI 


States Office of Education to outline a program for these nea. | 
lected youth. The program was duly outlined by the Office ] 


| | on this subject, only a limited pres- 


Education, accepted by the Emergency Administration—anq 


then placed in the joint control of the United States Treasury 


Department and the Works Progress Administration ! 


With the $50,000,000 provided for this service much good, | 
no doubt, will be accomplished, but it is quite evident that this |. 


work could be done more economically through the United States 


Office of Education and the State Departments of Education. 


The cost of the new. administration is estimated as high | 
mental in discussing this subject that 


| perhaps reach 


$2,225,000 and in the Washington office alone wil 
$925,000, which is 80 per cent of the cost of th 
of Education exclusive of vocational education. 
additional appropriation the Office of Education cou 
the new program. 


am is not its worst fault. 


But the extravagance of the progr 
g p g ad state wor @ 


It is being built around a staff of federal a 
are politically appointed. Their respo 
indirect as to be almost negligible. 
cally-free methods of school administration ar? 
vented by the lew Deal. 


rs W 


- WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary of the N.EA., in his 
article "New Deal a Raw Deal for Public 
Schools”, The Journal of the Nation?’ . 
Education Association, September. 1935. 


ntire Office | 
ie } the schools 


With $50,00 ] should q 


Id mana’ | 2, 
; n ; : 
} ‘sand their aims and purposes. 


t per or thirt 
| 9 this . 
og. question: “What are the chief 


nsibility To the inh! polit | 


Sstem™ 
‘Public 
The long-estapr cut | 4 


Reae 


THE PROBLEM OF MALADJUSTMENT AND 


N the time allotted to me to speak 


entation can be given because the sub- 
“ject is very complex and is full of 
| perplexities and unsettled questions. It 
js, as the poet said, “too deep for 


tears.” - 
Taking up the subject from the 
point at which the Superintendent of 


| Schools has left it in his able presenta- 
j ton, may I suggest that it is funda- 


W e 

ve shall have a clear idea as to what 
are doing and what they 
o—as to their accomplish- 


Ie] 
were to ask you to write in 


y words your answer 
= paBOte of the Public School 
: rs os do you think the 
8 should do for your chil- 
at answers would you 
Ould there be agreement 


2 t 
qt Ose . 
| ‘ough Present tonight even 


are : 
2 group more uniform 


| fe, ddresg b 
Shy *8e ang StVen May 20, 1935, at. the 


| the Public em discussion on “How 
dation allen 


Sey 
Chools of New York City 
8¢ of Maladjustment and 





RETARDATION#* 


TUATION WITH Sprcia, REFERENC 
SCHOOLS AND JuNtor HicH Scxoors 


E To SENIon Hicu 


in our education and points of view 
than other groups are? 

If the question were asked of the 
representatives of the press who are 
here or of their editors or of the public 
generally or of budget commissions 
and financial authorities or of the 
fathers and mothers of the children in 
our schools, what answers would we 
receive? Would we receive uniform 
answers from all these people or would 
the answers be very different, one from 
another? 

We cannot make progress on the 
subject of retardation or on certain 
other important questions relating to 
the school system unless we have a 
well-formulated and clear educational 
philosophy—a philosophy that we can 
keep clearly before ourselves at all 
times and follow through, year after 
year, in spite of transient es of 
view and temporary economic condi- 
tions. This does not mean that school 


should not be progressive and 
fail to modify their 


ures from time to 


systems 
that they should 


aims and pr oced 


time. 
In ans 
ut a moment ag? 
Joubtallt would say tha 


wer to the question which I 


t the main ob- 


5 
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jective of the schools is to impart 
knowled ge- Others would say this is 
not so. They would tell us in the 
words of the report of ‘the recent sur- 
vey committee that there are other im- 
portant objectives. They would speak 
of “health, recreation, leisure, home 
management, character building, voca- 
tional education, and adult educa- 
tion.”* The question that we must 
answer from the point of view of the 
public school system of 1,250,000 
children is this: “To what extent and 
in what way can these various objec- 
tives, including knowledge on the one 
hand and the other objectives on the 
other, be melded into a unified whole 
so that each of these objectives may be 
emphasized so far as it should be 
and so far as it is practicable to em- 
phasize it within the limits of the 
school day, the pupils’ abilities, and 


the conditions under which we work? 


How can we give proportionate em- 


phasis to each of these elements so | 


that as a pupil progresses from grade 
to grade we may be able to say that 
he is advancing satisfactorily in each 
of the different aims and purposes so 
well set forth above?” 


Until we can agree on this point and 
formulate a philosophy of education, 
we will be hopelessly at odds. Any one 
objective requires time and effort and 
therefore reduces the time and effort 





* Preliminary Report of the Survey Com- 
mittee of the New York City Public Schools, 


654 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
W355: Be Be g.1 


‘in the ordinary sc 


that can be given ¢ 
One Stoup of perso 


© other Objective 
the pupils do not pa 


Ns is dissatise 
ss with high 


hool ' tests. B 
men say that pu 


Pils cannot Spell o, 
write letters correctly, Other 
do not care much 


Persons 
for knowled 

speak of health, character educa 

juvenile delinquency, As 4 res 


these conflicting demands, the 


are torn from one point of 
another. 


is 
placed upon results in academic wo 


with all that that means in drill, r 


quency comes to the front and persons 
ask, “Of what use is knowledge and of 
what use is health if both are used for 
bad ends?” 


So the schools are praised PY a 
group for doing a specific thing te 
are criticized by another group for 
doing something else. 


° ° duca- 
The State Commissioner of E 


of the | 
tion, in his report, “A Study » & 


New York City Schools, “nf. , 

devoted a great deal of ne es 

question of pupils’ a oe 
on a testing program whic ig 
ried out in a number of oo pi; 
and subjects. He considere os : 
other points, the genera 





edit 
Marks - 
USinese . 


&e; they | 
tion, 
ult of 
schools 4 


tk | 
ou- | 
tine, prescription, and tests. At another | 
time the schools are criticized for not ; 
having proper facilities for health ser- | 
vice, health education, and the incul- a 
cation of good health habits; and for | 
a while these are emphasized and | 
knowledge and skills are subordinated. 

Then the question of juvenile delin- 


-. the rate of pupil progress 
jchieveme? ° grades, the “range of 


a ‘n each grade, the differ- 
gcniev 


. average achievement between 
St 4 the schools’ adaptation to 
cools a Although the entire eval- 
pe 7 - the final recommendation 
path 


based on the results of tests, yet 
was 


at, the close of the report recommenda- 
E tion No. 6 is set forth as follows: 
View to | 
At one time emphasis 5 


“6, Teaching ability should be 

- evaluated not so much in terms 
of pupil gains as measured by ex- 
amination or achievement tests, 
as in terms of the differentiation 
of materials of instruction to meet 
the educational needs of pupils. 
That is, it should be evaluated not 
in academic terms, but in terms 
of growth in personality, charac- 
ter, social responsibility and those 
characteristics that are essential 
to the desirable citizen.” (p. 45.) 


Therefore, the question is a tunes 
mental of the formulation of a consis- 
tent, coherent philosophy of education 
that will include in a unified whole the 


Yatious Objectives of the public schools, 


geuhtPort of a Study of New York Cty 
h Sols, Part Il, Evaluation of Achiev The 
Y Frank Pierrepont Graves, President ri an 
sVersity of the State of New YON. Ys 
1934 uSsioner of Education, Albany, 


-deration of 
ime did not permit consideration 
Mair high schools. he Super 
“Th; rt of t k 
: Thirty-sixth Annual Repo ew York, 


etendent of Schools, City ° tistical 
’ II, Sea 
"a Col Year 1933-1934, Part 


“tion, pp, 184-238. ¢ Rapid 


Progress» 


ures ar : 
Or September, 1933+ the fig 66.370 
yi etess, 1.5%; Normal 
Nid Progress, 32.290- 


giving to each objective its proper 
place and proper emphasis so that the 
subject of retardation and promotion 
may be discussed from a firm basis. 


In considering the subject of retar- 
dation as it exists at present in the high 
schools,’ it is not necessary here to bore 
you with figures. The percentages of 
retardation in different subjects for the 
high schools as 2 whole, and in many 
cases for individual high schools, are 


‘set forth fully in the statistical section 


of the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools.‘ Some of the salient 
facts are as follows: “ 
During the last seven ign | 
maximum number of —- - 
rapid progress Ws ‘pent se 
register; the i ae 
adage oe ed progress 


registers the 
the total reg ibs 


jmum number 


45 Yo of 
ee pate was 66.370 ° 
minim imum 0 

: The max! 
ter: was 
total as making slow progres | 
u : : 
of a a le total Ree = al 
“i ber was 28.87 ° cages of 
ae The greatest PRCT ign 
- mathematics, £0 
- me commercial ": e 
griations in 
. e same 


retardation are 
languages» 


ide V 
e are W . 
‘ects. Ther otion in 


rcentages a siezen 
high school 9° 
in O 
example, ere promot 
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was nearly equal to the number of pu- 
pils promoted in other subjects. There 
are wide differences in the percentages 
of pupils passing in a given subject, 
e.g. algebra, when schools are compared 
one with another. Taking only a few 
illustrations, in one school 100% 
passed, in three schools 80-84% 
passed, in nine schools 70-74% passed, 
and in five schools less than 60% 
passed. Similarly wide variations 
among schools are found in other sub- 
jects. Wide differences are found in 
the percentage of promotion in a 
given high school among the foreign 
languages taught in that high school. 


What do these figures really mean? 


Frankly, retardation cannot be dis- 
cussed intelligently unless other im- 
portant aspects of school work are 
considered. Among them are the num- 
ber of pupils who are discharged from 
time to time, the standards of achieve- 
ment required in different high schools 
for promotion in the different subjects, 
and the abilities of the pupils. These 
four important aspects of school work 
—tetardation, number of pupils dis- 
charged, standards Tequired of pupils 
for promotion, and abilities of pupils 
—must always be considered as a unit. 
If a school presses its pupils so rigor- 
ously that they become discouraged or 
disgusted they will drop out of school 
4s soon as the law permits them to do 
$0, and the Percentage of retardation 
may be reduced Statistically. If a 
school works with its pupils in spite 
of their shortcomings so that they re- 


‘ 


main in school and get as m 
it as they can, the percent 
charges will be small but 
tage of ‘retardation may in 
ilar considerations apply t 
aie i 

; pal of a high 
schoo] said to me the other day, “Some 
pupils fail in this school who might 
pass in other schools.” When I asked, 
“Why?” he said, “We have a high 
standard of scholarship here. Fathers 
who graduated from this school years 
ago want to send their sons here. They 
want this school to carry on its old 
traditions.” Other principals take dif- 
ferent points of view. They say it is 
better to progress at a slower pace, to 
encourage pupils, to accept a. more 
modest grade of achievement, to re- 
move nervous strain and tension, pro- 
vided that the pupils are interested, 
earnest, and happy, and are doing their 
best. They point to the fact that the 
curve of distribution of pupils’ abilities 
shows that the great majority of pupils 
fall within the normal group. 


uch out of 
a8 of dis. 
the Percen. 
Crease, Sim. 
O the Stand. 


Standards differ in different depart’ 
ments in the same school. Pupils Say 
“The mathematics teachers in this 
school are severe. You have to work 
to pass with them.” Individual teach- 
ers in the same subject in the same 
school differ greatly.’ If princip4 
teachers raise their standards retar if 
tion may increase, but in some ace 
this may not be so because pupils a 
teachers may be urged to put ae 


. c 
greater effort. Sometimes 4 § 


_ 


Is and | 


7 1 a 
; by i On the same examination pap 





of re- 
"thas the lowest percentage Ot : 
whic uM ay be criticized as being 
tion 
tarda 
k sc 
, weak S™ | | 
4, of course, the question of the 
a ‘Is is a vital factor. 
pilities of the PUP aL Ractos 
gence test shows wide vari- 


bool, an easy school. 


very intelli 
o from near-genius to near-feeble- 
n - 


t10 : 

lalate Every achievement test 
min pe 

hows wide variations in pupils who 


have been taught the subject by the 
ame teacher and from the same text- 
books under similar conditions. In 
studying retardation we must consider 
if there is a reasonable correspondence 
between pupils’ abilities and pupils’ 
achievements. Some of those who are 
included in the so-called ‘retarded 
group” may be working to the full 


extent of their abilities, while on the 


other hand some of those in the normal 
Progress group or rapid progress group 
may be doing much less than they can 


do, Many pupils are satisfied to just 
Bet by, ! 


Closely related to this entire subject 
A Guestion of the development of 
ao in.effort, in concentration of 
, *ttention, in habits of study, in will- 
‘ira work, in perseverance, -and 
ties qualities of personality. Some- 
* I'think that in emphasizing the 

iy Peation of subject matter we rl 
thee asize the necessity of effort 
Part of the pupils and the grea 


Obl:.... ; te 
ligation of the schools to inculca 


‘ nts 
cha Starch: Educational oe in 
tare I, p. 3, on the wide saat gives 


rent ‘teachers. 


habits of study and work and to de 
velop so far as they can be developed 
the various aspects of the mind of the 
pupil. Why must we always speak of 


adapting the subject matter of instruc-_ 


tion to the pupil? Is it not possible to 
raise the-pupil to the mastery of the 
subject matter? : 


Adaptation to the pupil’s abilities 


_ involves adaptation of method as well 


as adaptation of subject matter. In- 
struction of pupils who find dificul- 
ties in mastering the subject matter 
requires intelligence in method, pa- 
tience, and skill. Some teachers suc- 


ceed with such pupils while others fail. 


We must consider also the fact o 
the high school pupil body — . 
adolescent boys and girls. mm 
ence knows the outstanding : a “a 

i e 
‘stics of adolescent Jomeet = a 
not permit me t0 present 


These children ar¢ full of 3c- 


here. sre growin physically 


tivity. They 
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the Alexander Hamilton High School. 
But these students may fail in geome- 
try or biology, and then we say they 
are retarded. Was it not said of Dar- 
win that, after he had completed his 
great work although prior thereto he 
loved literature and music, he could 
not bear to read poetry or listen to 
music? Other students love science or 
literature or some other special field 
and devote much time to it. Others 
are interested in athletics or other 
forms of school service. Yet in the 
high schools we require pupils to be 
proficient in a number of different sub- 
jects some of them not related one to 
the other, but considered to be a nec- 
essary element of a high school course 


for boys and girls who will be citizens 
of this country, 


Moreover, in addition to considering 
all these different factors we must not 
overlook the emotional and moral and 
social nature and ideals of the individu- 
al, as elements in evaluating the whole 
child. Often students who are most 
wholesome from the point of view of 
their personality fail in academic sub- 
ject matter, and on the other hand 
those who pass every examination with 
high ratings sometimes show very great 
retardation in personality development. 


Many practical steps have been taken 
in the high schools to meet the situa- 
tion. Among them I may mention 
the following: Pupils have been classi- 
fied according to ability, and size of 
class has been modified accordingly, so 


that more individual attention can be 


10 


given to pupils who need it than to 
other pupils. The Program of studie, 
has been enriched. Differe 


Nt types of 
courses of study have been 


introduced 
to meet the different interests and am- 


bitions of the pupils. More freedom 
has been given in the choice of elec. 
tive subjects within the courses so that 
pupils in the general course may not 
be required to take the so-called “tra- 
ditional” groups of subjects, but may 
be permitted, within reasonable limits, 
to devote a considerable part of their 
time to subjects in which they are in- 
terested. It is now possible to obtain 
a high school diploma by taking work 
in science, art, or music as a major 
subject, thereby lessening the domina- 
tion of mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages. However, to obtain continuity 
of study and a mastery of a field of 
knowledge, there are prescriptions in 
reference to three-year sequences and 
two-year sequences. We still believe, 
and I think properly so, that all high 
school students should receive instruc- 
tion in English, the social sciences, at 
health. Some subjects may be chans* 

as to grade placement, for ait te 
algebra, in which there has always ia 
a considerable amount of retardath 7 
may be moved to a higher grade. i 
grams may be arranged so that Yi ‘ 
ers will carry their classes throug : 

year or perhaps more than 4 ae ic 
work Limitations have been place b 

the number of subjects to be inet 
a pupil. Regulations have been put oe 
practice requiring pupils, age 
cial permission is given, to discon 


“\oRthoanes 
i 


piects in which they have 
Of first importance ate 
ing of the pupil’s abili- 

4 ambitions and the development 
ae 4 guidance program so that 
‘ a be led into the lines of 
pe wich they are fitted instead 
a : permitted to take any sub- 
: “‘ appeals to their fancy with- 
a nf substantial reason therefor. 
i progress has been made in this 
fdd and some interesting experiments 
se being carried on in it, but we are 


far from having complete satisfactory 


provision for this work. 


Some work has been done with par- 
ents, but much remains to be done to 
obtain their intelligent help in the se- 
lection of courses and subjects. Par- 
ents still insist that their children shall 
take certain traditional subjects for 
which they are not fitted. They still 
refuse to allow them to go to newer 


"yPes of schools under a misguided feel- 
"8 Of social inferiority. 


High schools are not free to develop 
“OUurses of stud 


y according to their 
cea ideas Colleges still insist on the 
“mpletion of certain prescribe d 
hans With certain standards of work. 
he Si Our students desire to ae 
m Colleges, the high schools mus 
. ‘heir Prescriptions. Uniform — 
he : “s college entrance tests <r 
hme schools to a degree. 

‘Ons might be mentioned. 


If time permitted, ] should like to. 


say something about the so-called 
“non-academic minded pupils” who are 
coming to high school. Modifications 
of the Compulsory Education Law and 
the present economic situation have re- 
sulted in large numbers of pupils going 
to high school who, under other con- 
ditions, would not have gone. Some 
of them do not seem to be able to 
complete satisfactorily the general high 
school course. In accordance with my 
request, high school principals are 
studying this matter at the present 
time and are submitting their views 
on a number of questions and the oe 
perimental courses which they 4a "o 

col i ie 

determine what i en “wert 

best for these pupils. pent: 

we do know, that in a 8° 


. ¢ al- 

the political equ 
like ours, based . must have 2 tyPe 
gher than a0 
The 


ity of citizens, We | . 
of education a - ane 
school ¢ ae 
mentary = e to 
ele Secs which citizens a a 
oi be ming m sae 
are beco 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN METHOD* 


NE of the most important prin- 
O ciples which we as teachers have 
to take into account in the economy of 
instruction is that of individual differ- 
ences and its concomitants of differ- 
entiated courses of study and different 
methodology. In recognition of this, 
we have organized a large variety of 
courses and have developed a number 
of new classroom procedures. Yet we 
have not obviated all our difficulties. 
A large number, if not most, of our 
children still do not learn how to 
think; they still have not acquired 


effective habits of study; they still 
continue to fail. 


Among the large number of condi- 
tions causing this situation, the fact 
that we do not utilize our knowledge 
of individual differences among pupils 
in our administration of 


classroom 
technique is probably one of the most 


important. We have allowed this to 
become even more serious than it oth- 
erwise would be, by setting standards 
of achievement utterly beyond the abil- 
ity of a good many of our students, 
for whom we have developed a series 
of discrete marks based on a scale of 


= This report of an experiment conducted 
with two seventh-term English classes in a 
modified Dalton plan during the Spring term 


of 1931 at the Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
shows how the j 


: mplication of Assistant Super- 
intendent John L, Tildsley’s remarks in his 
article entitled “Planned Education” in the 
June, 1935, issue of Hicu Pornts can be made 
to function 


in one of the universally accepted 
high school subjects. 
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100, or on the initial -+ 
alphabet with which 
to be satisfied. 


ange of the 
‘We teach them 


It is’ obviously impossible in any 
public educational system to make 
each student the ‘center of the teach: 
er’s concern; with ‘departmental cur. 
ricula more or less permanently fixed 
until, at any rate, differentiated courses 


of: study are instituted, the tedcher 


must make adjustment of method if 
he wishes to be more ‘effective.’ Nor 
can we, things being as they are, get 
along without marks of some sort. But 
we must attempt to make the whole 
process a little more rational, and, pos- 
sibly, somewhat more effective. Tt is 
trite, but it will bear repetition: we 
should not ask people to do what, they 
cannot do. It is presumed that no- 
body reading these lines would make an 
equal success of any other. profession 
as he has of teaching; yet we assume 
that because a child has enrolled a a 
given course in high school he pe 
facto, qualified to take all the subjec 
matter that goes with it. We _ 
of course, that he isn’t, and sae? 
he isn’t, we penalize him “by on 
him low marks or by flunking ‘le 
This is, morally speaking, indefens! i. 
and finds its counterpart nowhere 2 
life. In the outside world, 4 "a 
finds his niche and fills it; in the ™ e 
—— ‘ ‘de from t 
jority of public schools, asi ye ft 
few elective courses permitted, Ee. 
the child to the school. This, of ©° 


Me . 
xe : 





‘eably to failure, or, at best, 
i 


‘ Staci with a job partly or 
ae Yet no man who only 
rly 


of his work correctly, be it 
o uF rment, building a house, 
a a keeping accounts, or 
“a y will, could keep his job long. 
i from six to twelve years we 
7 , 65% standard, and so incul- 
Sal condone habits which must 
have their undesirable repercussions in 
thinking, being, doing. We ought, in 
ill justice to the children and to the 
community that pays for their educa- 


tion, to attempt to save some of the 


appalling cost both in money and in 
mental maladjustment which we con- 
tantly incur, by obviating the most 
temediable of the existing conditions. 
The group plan on ability levels 
within the classroom is one attempt at 
4 rational class organization. ‘To or- 
Banize these groups, some sort of ob- 
Jective standard is necessary. The I.Q. 
ould do, since ability in the mechan- 
“Sof English’ ig highly correlated with 
bn intelligence quotient. However, 
eid ans & theme such as : " 
| ight be employed. 
“™Posite Score was derived from 4 
ration of the pupil’s final mark 
-” Ptevious grade, his ability in 
bent letter-writing, — 
~__ "8¢ of fundamental Eng 


1 


“Onside 
Ih 


iy 4, vealed by Tressler’s Minimum Essen- 


n 
Iavetiggy Sis Tests. Sigmund Fogler, ti 
Aetive On Into the Effectiveness of 
tb 


| 
(et ) sided of Teaching the Mechanica 


Lt anc! Second Year English Composition 
2 Cit 
tig 


Y High School), Unpublished Masi 
© Ci ‘Partment of Education, College 
Y of New York, 1931). 


forms and Usage, and poetry interpre. 


tation. These were taken from the 
tests indicated below, and cn the basis 
of results obtained in them, the stu- 
dents were grouped as foliows: 


E (excellent) 85% and above 
G (good) 65-84% 
F (fair) 64-below 


It is best not to inform the students of 
the purpose of these tests, which may 
be given at the beginning of the term, 
but when the results have been com- 
piled and the groups are to be or- 
ganized, they should be properly pre- 
pared for the classification, else ani- 
mosities and other undesirable = 
sets will be engendered which w 
prove a serious oper a rs - 
ort between student and 
which part of the success ® 


depends, 
We must have 
limits of ability- 


. ‘voor OF 2 he 
aa his job as perfect” © 
em 


perfection within the 
Whether one 15 ° 


this foun- 
js capable of doing © peated 
dation the me 2 as 
d seeks 1ts juscific 
an 
given wer taken from 
In Spelling venth gree 
school list. 20% e actual * 

L peer WHitind® form, 10 — 
| In : jetters in P Liver 
Editor % icing thee form 

' ite basis 
a qgazines ged on the 
ork was J” 
nd conrent s 
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In Précis Writing: A paragraph 
from the Moderately Difficult Prose of 


Practical Précis Writing by Leonard 
and Fuess. 


Fundamental English — Forms and 

Usage: One hundred sentences taken 
from a survey used by Mr. Lapolla, 
while he was Chairman of the English 


Dept., Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Poetry Interpretation: A narrative 


poem from Untermeyer’s Modern 
American and British Poetry, 


_ When the results of the series of 
tests were about to be announced, the 
students were asked if it would be fair 
to ask all of them for example, to do 
a standing broad jump of, say, six 
feet, or a 100-yard dash in 10 flat. 
The students felt that if an individual 
did his best in either of the two activi- 
ties, more could not be demanded of 
him. This led naturally to the infor- 
mation ready for them, and they ac- 
cepted their classification quite good- 
naturedly, and were “rarin’ to go.” 


In order to make the work possible, 


a modified Dalton plan of contracts 
was adopted which covered, specifical- 
ly, the work that individuals of each 
group were to do in every phase of the 
English course in the grade (in this 


case, Grade VII), with the understand- 
ing that: | ; 


1. All work submitted must be per- 


fect as far as mechanics of com- 
Position were concerned. 


Everybody who completed his 
14 | 


contract = satisfactor; 


the time limit would Pass, 

3. Individuals would be Shifted 
from group to 8toup on the basis 
of the attitudes, 


ideals and skills 
which they would develop oy 
evince, 


ly Within 


Though there were no marks or 
grades, per se, for purposes of 
school administration: 

A. Members of Group E would 
be given a minimum rating 

of 85% upon the satisfactory 
completion of the contract. 

- Members of Group G would 
be given a minimum rating 
of 70% upon the satisfac- 
tory completion of the con- 
tract. 

C. Members of Group C would 
receive a minimum rating of 
65% upon the satisfactory 
completion of the contract. 


These regulations applied to the two 
succeeding contracts as well as to the 
final mark. Each student was given 4 
mimeographed copy of the contract for 
the first third of the term of the 
semester and the two succeeding sal 
tracts at each of the two succeeding 
thirds. Examination and other check- 
up techniques were also explained. 
The details of class technique a 
simple. Mondays were set aside = 
Class instruction, giving necessary en 
planations, motivating the work, oh 
making all the preparations for a we 
cessful attack upon the task to 
done. Fridays were devoted to 0°? 









‘ticism and discussion. 
i 

" days were laboratory 
orked on their con- 


ass 
.srermediate 


ents W 
tud ag theit completed work 
ingi 


1 and 
for correcting 
‘actructor 
e inst 
0 th 


fing A premium was placed 
ecoraina: 


careful work, as those who did 
ypon 


e 
eed to rewrite because of mechan 
not 0 


1 «were to be given higher than mini- 
.. atings. Free intercourse among 
| len of a group, and among 
| sroups Was permitted for the purpose 


of permitting a social atmosphere to 


prevail and of allowing the students 
1 avail themselves of the criticism 0 
their classmates. 


Of course, a great 


| deal of work fell upon the teacher. 
| This was partly obviated by appointing 
| stoup leaders at the end of the first 


‘ontract period, whose duty it was 
to read first drafts of material, indi- 
“ate corrections, and check up. These 
faders (there was one for each group) 
"ete selected on the basis of their 
Performance in the speed and excel- 
i completing their first contract. 
© plan worked. At first, as was 
*xpected, there was a tremen- 

“ amount of enthusiasm which, 
i mn Btadually died down to ke 
the _ sufficiently sustained to ca : 
ork on with a satisfying zest an 
€ amount of work accom- 
Nous Y each individual was = 
&% and of failures in the two 
"ney Consideration, there was only 


~ Se—that of a girl who did not 


. 4 iloso- 
bby ‘wey, John: Reconstruction in Ph 
Pages 138-145. 


that the me 


complete her task because of absence 
due to illness. One of the interesting 
phases of the work was that many stu- 
dents completed their first five-weeks’ 
work in a week, devoting their labo- 
ratory periods and the time which they 
would ordinarily have’ given to home- 
work in English, to work on the sub- 
jects in which they needed more time. 
Another was that everybody did (with 
the exception noted) everything. There 
wasn’t, as is the usual case in ordinary 
recitations, the appalling waste of time 
due to the time-honored oral question- 
and-answer method of conducting 
classroom recitations. The most “a 
portant phase to be considered, is, - 
for once, these pupils were “4 " the 
accomplishment of a set = ga 
best of their abilities. “i earl 
“—— 
writings and aaeemeakt q satisfac- 
tions and re-speakings unt 


d. It 
tory standard had been reache 


f the work; 
is upon this last phase ° f, But 


thod justifies ise 


eS. 
rous On! 
re others, numero™ of 
there we f opinions 


ite 0 
low is 2 composit© 


: volved; 
ents nN" 
h seventy stud e 
more than and 


the 


2 . 0 
1S . en 
On the bas while and is ems 


Jue 
1 ‘ustifiab » consider ao 
ut when thin : . 
a developinS hical = a 
aes e have 2 P Se 
S; " 
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“ao tO 
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1. There is a specific conflict in ex- 


perience that occasions peplexity 
and trouble. 


- We face the facts—make minute 


inquiry, extensive scrutinizing 
and observation. 


We treat these observable facts 
so as to define the problem, lo- 
cate the trouble and force home 
a definite sense of what the dif- 
ficulty is and where it lies. 

We infer into the probable out- 
come of the situation—giving 
an anticipatory forecast, getting 
an idea, thought or conception; 
in short, an hypothesis, 


S. We test the results. 


Let us examine how this method ac- 
complishes the development of think- 
ing. The specific conflict in experi- 
ence is given by the contract. Here 
is something new. One is to * 
alone.” ‘There is to be no han 
dance. There are only sign-pos 
there are, possibly, 
one faces the fact 
experiences. One 


go it 
d-gui- 
ts, and - 
many side-paths. So 
Ss. One recalls past 
turns to references, 
source-material, texts. He gathers his 
information, Organizes it, and applies 
it to define the difficulty presented by 
the original conflict in 


experience, He 
now plans his work, decides what 


do, how to do it, and tests his hypot 
sis by actually completing a part 
the work and seein 

so he handles eve 


f 


to 


he- 


of 
8 it acepted. And 
ry problem that con- 
ronts him as he works. There are no 


Classmates to take his place when he 


is 





fails, because the Problem gt 
to be solved; there is no im 
structor to cut the Orientating Process 
short. One becomes, Completely ang 
surely, an individual solving his own 
problem in his own Way in a manner 
tg stand the empirical 


son with a definite, objective standard 
e. The ordinary 
class recitation is a pot- pourri in which 
the individual student may have only 
one of the ingredients, if indeed, he 
has anything at all. There is no cer- 
tainty, in fact, that he has followed the 
logic of the development, or has seen 
relationships, 


Patient jn. 


—that of acceptanc 


or been in any way ac- 
tive in contributing to the conclusions 


arrived at; and where there has been 
active participation, it has been spas- 
modic and fragmentary, without the 
full application of the necessary steps 
in the formulation of the result that 
insures genuine thinking in the indi- 
vidual. The socialized recitation, do- 
ing away with the formalism of ques- 
tion-and-answer, learning-and-hearing 
Procedure, brings with it other evils 
(an incomplete job—wandering—lack 
of drill) which make difficult the full 
development of the individual ¥ . 
thinking being who must compete in 4 
world where doing a job correctly 
Within the limits of one’s ability is 4 
requisite. We come then, finally, ye 
see that a method which recognizes 
individual differences, demands the 
completion of a whole job, and the oo 
ing of that job 100% correctly * 
present need. What has been briefly 



































test of compari. _ 


«an attempt at offering 
d heres 1S di. 
erche operan 
' asi “ has been developed in 
" p thine tdenced by the 
Th feats is evide we 
these < rhis briefly-sketched metho 
iiss A classes made of the oe 
gbich chat they follow ed. It may 7 
: al the reader to know that it w 
i”. ssary for the writer to. add one | 
: 
—_ this analysis. The args 
= h to see the 
7 i oug 
ad perspicuity en 
ia of the method as well as 
:. So that their analysis 
|) might be seen at a glance, the T 
1 csms have been tabulated under three 
heads. Under Advantages have m8 
1 gathered all the suggestions. which the 


its strengths. 


SF sae 


7 students made regarding. the benefits 


to be derived by this method. The 
disadvantages of the procedure are 
listed next. It will be noted that under 
Recommendations, the only signficant 
“ggestion is that of more oral work. 


* Pace to which they were subjected, 
“students thus make a plea for a re- 
nt t0 the old laissez-faire policy of 
* traditional classroom procedure? . 
“ourse the method has its limi- 
—_ From a cursory reading of the 
Matter here presented it appears that 
mation is given largely to matters of 
= nics, ‘That is largely true. The 
bess On this aspect is justifiable, 
than 7 a several spe Mes 
of oof our students a 
os before graduation. If ik _ 
aa Writing they ever do is me . be 
“orrect; they will at least 0 
| Sed of barbarism though they mY 


© we to assume that objecting to . 


not be credited with Creativeness, 
Those who remain will not be stifled 
in their creative expression, if the in- 
structor bears in mind that what is 
being done is to the ultimate goal what 
eight-hour finger exercises are for a 
Pederewski. It is an attempt to habitu- 
ate correct mechanics. Once fixed in 
the lower grades, for instance, it may 
be abandoned for a freer mode of ex- 
pression in the upper. Besides, allow- 
ance may be made in the contracts for 
pure creativeness, if desired. | ~~ 
the calcium to be injected into the 
educational spine by 100% seo 
may at this time possibly be wor 
“ edt neglect of other worth- 
« : ‘ 
while realizations. 


» ADVANTAGES 


1. More work is on at 
There is free time for 0 for in- 
ity fo 

There is an OPPO iat 
j al discussion» ith more 

4 ie farses = PoP individ 
° ity to ow 

opportunt 


ability: 
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15. No work is lost through occa- 
sional absence. 

16. One can do advance English work 
in leisure time. 

17. The teacher can become acquaint- 
ed with all students. 

18. The class learns more thoroughly. 

19. All work is completed at the end 
of the term. 

20. It does away with homework. 

21. It forms motto of “work or 
flunk.” 

22. Incessant writing increases 
writing ability. 

23. One receives a mark according to 
the quality of work done. 

24. A complete check-up on students 
is possible. 

25. The teacher does not form a pre- 

mature opinion of a student. 
DISADVANTAGES 
. There is too much written work. 
- There is not enough oral work. 


teacher. 

. The class recitations are uninter- 
esting. 

- The teacher is unable to Jearn 
pupils’ capabilities, 

- The group leaders too busy cor- 
recting to do their own work. 


- There is too much work for 


7. The benefits derived fron, free 
discussion are lacking. 

8. Some students need special 
tion. 


9. Cramming is made possible, 


atten. 


10. Students can copy another’, com- 


pleted contract work. 


11. Group F cannot attain 4 high 


mark. 


12. Some students speak better than 


they can write; hence are at a dis- 
advantage. ; 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Group leaders should be elimi- a 


nated. : is 

2. There should be one long contract 
instead of three short ones. 

3. There should be more time for 
class discussion. : 

4. Grouping should be done away. 
with. | 

§. There should be uniform system 
of marking between instructor 
and helpers. ws 

6. Group F should be enabled to get 
a higher mark. 7 

7. Provision should be made for more 
rewritings. 


SIGMUND FOGLER: 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL COPES EFFECTIVELY 
WITH THE DENTAL QUESTION* 


HE institution of practical dental 
hygiene in the high schools of the 


| 


ry An abstract from an article published in 
“et Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
on, . 


18 


City of New York is a thing still Ci 
be realized. Through a slow and we 
tiring process, elementary schools = 
New York City have reached the pois 
where dental clinics operate as 49 ms 





e sCnOOIs. 444 “Ate 
in the 
factor 


y 1 activities 
- i soaks, however dents 


high sch atially upon the leanings of 
esse 


1s and progressive teachers. 
a 


SURVEY | 
o what extent the dental 
the child affects his studies 


de princi? 


gxactly ¢ 
dition of 


3 an best be judged perhaps by figures 
™ C 


pj facts as revealed in an intensive 


ag a ite " 


4 qrvey of the question. It was pos- 


cble for me to compile first-hand 
‘aformation on the subject while em- 
ployed as a biology teacher-in-training 
in Morris High School. I found that 
sch work was being carried for- 


ward constructively and intelligently _ 
7 - through the conscientious and diligent 


tflorts of the teachers of Hygiene with 


oe Ore eo SAOUragement of the 
Principal and of the Head of the High 
School Division. 
To a dentist and teacher who sin- 
cerely wished to investigate the sub- 
ject, such a sympathetic atmosphere 
was stimulating and encouraging. I 
was permitted to take an active part 
in examinations of the pupil, to ascer- 
tain if dental treatment were neces- 
sary. In the compilation of a chart of 
figures given below, which shows the 
correlation existing between the den- 
tal condition of the pupil and his 
school rating, I was able to see condi- 
tions at a close range. I set out the 
figures as revealed by the survey and 
let them speak for themselves. 


or HyGiENE 
SUMMARY OF DENTAL EXAMINATIONS OF My Own Juni 


Mitsu as oF Fennuary, 17°" 






Classes No. of %o of 
According Total Pupils Pupils 
ay and No.of With With 
5 eriod Pupils Cavities Cavities 
Mon—¢eh ae 27 26 96 
Sth 33 32 97 
th _ 34 30 88. 
* —6th 32 30 94 
% 8th 33 31 94 
ride, — 39 36 92 
i _— 34 32 94 
Thy 8th 27 26 96 
Thy, oth na 26 24 92 
Thr te enone SE 24 88 
Mnes son, 3 39 «90 
pe oth 27 23 85 
Pisces 24 21 88 


Qt, 
SF aver, 406 374 











rote. Fh 
Total Av. No. qurins OK. OX 
No. of Cavities Cleaning oo) gp irs 
Cavities Per Pub ee 0 
20 44 !} : 0 
ee ee ,°  § 
10 02? 1* 3 
123 3.8 2 6 
ie | ae >» 0 
a Bho ee ty 
i934 ; > « 
29 «6 #8 8 
wi. Fee, a 
gq: =", » * 
154 3.3 ; 1 4 
123 = 1 2 : 
7) en 
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‘ SUMMARY OF DENTAL EXAMINATIONS OF June 19 34 CG 
> 


Crass TAKING HycmEeneg, 
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AS OF FEBRuary, 19 34 






Op Fel, Bale Baht raed pag 
Section Pupils ° Cavities Rito Dy 0.of Cavities leanne No, he 
ay ae eee ee Pupil Only ya 9. K 
= . ; a. at F; 
~ in ’ raceeinee eer is Pe aa 
8—3 a ise 16 ees S180 DD exw 325,: | O..: ’ Os 
ae ae “ “ 90 tilt Bees i, ee 
hacia be Ble hee 
or rey eg ED gaSivs all aa, Lo: Sheri. 
OF eae eg ee Bihwatiie dutsp ala ee 
a en a 12 : ae 32 hel SG ralad a... ae 
B—9 nfs. 1§ - im _ 5146 3842 yf . “ 
BD sestshiciamaig ee alle 94 63 0 ae 
aon) Tn 19 _— 7 “61. 6.8 1 ‘ | | 
ee ’ i ie 67 a5 1 aed 
- 5 st pyran 0 0 
eT er 
= : MS 6” gs, pS 


The above figures indi 
in aa figures indicate that out 
2 4: pupils eXamined, 509 have 


studying the sum- 
duating Class, it ig 
ote that 8-1 and 8-2 
cholarship Classes of 


illuminating to n 
Which are the : 








the school show an average of 2.7 
Cavities per pupil, while the seniors 2s 
a whole show 4.1 cavities per pupil. 
Inasmuch as the scholarship classes 8-1 
and 8-2 showed a smaller number of 
Cavities per pupil, it occurred to me 
to investigate into the possible corfe- 
lation between the actual scholarship 
marks of the pupils and the number 
of cavities in the class. | 
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y OF SCHOLARSHIP RaTINGs IN RELATION To DENTAL Dgc 15 





} RouTme 


The Chairman of the Department of 
Biology has been doing all te ee 
“ia toward the institution of a 
clinic, but, unfortunately, the finan- 
cial condition of the City at this time 
i ne t permit the expenditure. 

Ly Hind commendable, there- 

; €spite existing conditions, 
dem eg School has not permitted 
ental fy Wart the important issue oe 
considers Ni but has cone mee it 
© cope w: ‘ next best thing in order 
‘ablisheq th the situation. It has es- 
Btessive » = Wary definite and pro- 

COnsciene ce which is earnestly and 

lously carried through. 


ETHOp 


a tne beginning of the term, all 
Ygiene students are examined. 
in Students who need Stegemens 
nag be either go to their yest 
to = or, if they cannot afford that, 
State, and other arrangements 





suMMAR “i 
f (June: 1934, GRADUATING Crass, ExaMInep Fepruary, 1934, )- 
scholarship ) No. of Average N 
es as i ae 0. Caviti 
e inanst . P upils Sid Each No. of of Cavities Scholarship nai 
Pe cil ‘— Scholarship Group Cavities Per Pupil Rank to Rank 
g) and OVED sesseesesreees ) 23 72 3.13 1 r 
1$-70,99 vssederreserrteretee 31 98 3.16 2 2 
ve 49 192. - 3.92 3 3 
£56999 ....octarertronnvevayas 30 124 4.13 4 4 
Below 65. .cccccesecesceeeseees 6 39 6.50 j 5 
Total or Average .... 139 §25 (3.8 


will be made for their care. The pres- 
ence of dental defects at the close of 
the term means failure for the term in 
hygiene. A definite date is set, usually 
about a month before the close of the 
school term. On or before such a fixed 
date, all cavities must be filled; all 
roots and badly broken down teeth 
must be extracted; all tarter and stains 
t be removed before the pupil can 
e. Nothing short of 
on is considered sufficient to 
even if only the chess 
done. Every cav#tY» no 


must be . 
as 


mus 
be passed in hygien 
complett 
pass hygiene, 
ing remains un ' 
matter how minute, .r 
Fillings of 2 temporary 2 


tta 
ag, base plate gu 
t emporary stop P ing ot acceptab é. 
percha, an 


"se as are held up 

ly, oP 
Not infrequent oe 

until all necessary ntal com 


pleted. 


1 has 
Tf the puri ork and & 


a told he fe- 
few weeks 
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to ascertain the cause of the delay. To 
enforce this measure, the student is 
suspended from classes until the parent 
comes for an interview. When the 
parent does appear and the cause of 
the delay is known, steps are taken to 
have dental treatment begun. 


FINANCIAL OBSTACLES 


A large percentage of the children 
come from homes that operate under 
home relief and receive aid from some 
charitable organization. Many others 
who receive neither home relief nor 
institutional or private charity come 
from homes barely able to supply the 
daily carfare to and from school. 

Often, these conditions do not come 
to light. In Morris High School they 
have been revealed because of the 
insistence upon dental improvement. 
It is only when discipline is imposed 
for lack of dental cooperation, that 
the pupil finally reveals the dire finan- 
cial condition of the home. 

Active help is open to the child 
who cannot afford 4 Private dentist. 
Information as to all sources of aid 
is made available to the student. When 


‘aid from the A. I. . 
. Army, Jewish or Catholic 


vision of 
Division. 

In addition to Ho 
the children of ma 


are cared for 
Clinic. 


me Relief Cases 


Milies 


Charities 
Bronx Tuberculosis and Health Com. 
mittee, - Henry Street Settlement, 
CWA Workers, Children of World 
War Veterans, patients of Various city 
hospitals, etc. 


If the student cannot be taken care 
of through any of these channels by 
the State Dental Clinic, then the 
child’s parent is asked to see the school 
investigator, to explain the financial 
condition of the family. Every case 
is thoroughly and intelligently investi- 
gated as to family earnings, number 
of children, and so on, and, if worthy, 
each case is handled so that free 
dental care is given to the child - 
far as opportunity offers. Such pupil 
are sent by “The Bronx Tuberculosis 
and Health Committee” to the offices 
of private volunteer dentists, who 4° 


the Home Relief Dent 


... Other topics are treated, 
tated Pe importance of the six-year 
pcb st loss of a tooth is detri- 
Or al and general health, 
of regular ——— 

ntist, progress of de- 
‘= Se edie of dental health. 
cay) 


~ ConcLUSION 


rN . 


There can be little doubt but that 


) the dental condition of the high 


school child does affect his health and 
therefore his ability to progress edu- 
cationally. It is to be hoped that the 


| high schools of the City of New York 


will very soon benefit from the actual 
installation of dental clinics within 
the schools. Barring that aid, there 
still are a great many avenues of ac- 
tivity open to them, and some of 
these activities have been demon- 


strated in the practice at Morris High 
School. 


deserves emulation. 


Its worthy example surely 


Murray Rosin, 
B.S.S., M.A., D.D.S. 


Associated with the Biology Depart- 
ment of Morris High School, Sep- 
tember, 1933-June, 1934. 


6 VI 
| AMETHOD OF ENRICHING THE BOOKKEEPIN 


| § MONROE 
ICULUM IN THE JAME 
ort HIGH SCHOOL 


le an endeavor to enrich further and 
make more dynamic the subject 


Matter of Bookkeeping VI, opportuni- 
ties ar 


e given the students to audit 
i bookkeeping records of going 
to examine the forms in 


fisg cavers 
mentals of accounting anizations 


subjects as the forms of org 


, P» 
iet rship, P arto 
(single Pe si of bonds by 


of 
the establishment as 
eserves as W 


corporations) » 
corporations, . 
sinking funds, 


loss adjust 
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1. The Lunchroom 
‘The cafeteria caters: -to the 
needs of §,000 students and 
250 teachers. The monthly 


sales run between $6,000 and 
$10,000. 


2. The G. O. Store 


The store sells stationery, 


booklets, magazines, and ath-- 


letic equipment. The month. 
ly sales average about $1,000. 


3.. The School Publication Bureau, 


This bureau publishes the 
weekly paper, The Monroe 
Mirror, and the term maga- 
zine, Monroe Doctrine. ‘The 
circulation of the Mirror is. 
7,600 per issue and about 

3,700 copies of the Monrve 

Doctrine are sold per term. 

4. Athletic Equipment © 


The athletic Equipment of a] 
teams is in the hands of the 
faculty adviser Who inven- 
tories and accounts for al] 
the equipment bought. This 
4PProximates $1,800 per term, 

5. Sales Ticket Office 
is bureau is in charge of 
the sales for special plays, 
basketball, baseball, and other 
athletic games, 


Receipts ap- 
' proximate $3,000 per term. 


6. G. O, Membership 
is department takes care 


of the sale of approximately 
6,000 tickets sold to students 
uring a term : 


I mention the fo 


Tegoing § 

So 48ur 
show: the : reader the eXtent. i a : 
business transactions the 


school. ‘It is really Mis nats “s 
compares favorably with Many bal 
ness concerns where bookkeeper, 4s 
hired and-paid for the keeping of ree: 
ords. At James Monroe High Schoo] 
all this work is done b 


Y students yp. 
der the supervision of 


the faculty 
advisers. No one receiy 


€s any extra 
compensation, i teks val 


Committees of students were ap- 
pointed to examine the above activi- 
ties in order to learn the method of 
Procedure involved in the collection 
of all moneys received from the stu- 
dents and likewise the routine in con- 
nection with all expenditures, By 
Visiting the various people in charge 
of the activities and observing as well 
as auditing their records, the students 
see in detail how the money is col- 
lected, how the expenditures are 
budgeted, and the method of check- 
ing such collections and expenditures. 
Special emphasis is laid on the Bi? 
elaborate internal checking system ™ 
use in this school wherever money 8 
involved, which makes the misuse of 
such funds practically impossible. . 


They also note that the profits 
earned by a few activities revert: #0 
the General Organization for the “a 
of the students directly or indirectly: 
for example, activities for which her? 
is no income, like the cross-country 
and track teams, the swimming te#™ 
tennis, soccer, handball, golf, inter” 


ie 
J 


te} 
fy 


; and inter-annex tourn- 
must be supported by the “" 

tne ShowiNg profits. In fact, ; e 
‘el showed that expenditures for 
ie tivities of the Health Educa- 
hm artment exceeded the total 
a  actading the income from 
ant and basketball) by $2,437.61. 
ae cAdition, $1,200 was contributed 
by the General 7 Organization to ‘the 
Therapeutic Room which contains 
various diathermic and other devices 
to take care of the crippled children 


_ of this high school who get daily treat- 


& 


ments. The amount of $1,196.55 was 
spent on school decorations, and $2,- 
685 was spent to develop individual 
classroom libraries for the English 
sections. Other expenditures of a like 
nature can be enumerated. It is amaz- 
ing to see the feeling’ of pride these 
students acquire when they realize 
that they, through their G. O. Mem- 
tship fees and their patronage of 
the lunchroom, the G.:O. Store and 
© forth, are enabled to carry on the 
“torementioned worthwhile extra-cur- 
"cular Activities: - ia 
Pies of the various forms used-in 
“ activities were- placed in the 
ands of ‘each student. Everyone 1m 
© Class participated in: the discus- 
NOR, the One presenting the report 
“Sting as head accountant. The forms 
“8d were. criticized as well as the 
method of procedure involved, and 
"’ctical suggestions for improvement 
Were. 
Charge of the activity. For 4 home 
“Signment, the. students were aske 


iser in ; 
Made to the faculty advise 


to prepare the bookkeeping entries for 
the transactions involved as outlined 
by the Committee. These answers 
were compared with the actual: entries 
and forms used in the school. 
The above investigations and dis- 
Cussions gave students an excellent op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
accounting records in actual use in 
business. In fact, it was the first 
time they saw a perpetual inventory 
system in operation. In addition, the 
effect of these investigations is in- 
variably to convince students that an 
adequate accounting is kept ata - 
ceipts. and: expenditures; and that ; 
most modern and scientific systems 0 
accounting are used in el ia 
financial activities of the Jam 
Heh School. : 
= shed is an exact COpy of the 
Attac ‘le of G. O- Mem- 
rt of the Sale 0 
final repo bmitted by 2 
i tickets, as su f Py 
bership students © 
committee of three 
Bookkeeping - ed the G. O- 
This committee { not only watched 
President's ofc 0 iyed and proP- 
was being re veti 
as money it actu 4 
erly recorded, bu f money collect 
the total aoe ‘i the total cash 
2 that day, wi d also with 
during book, 22 if the 
n by the © che stubs 
show own by , 
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sonal record of the teacher of that 
class. 

The students were given access to 
all the books in the G. O. office. They 
took copies of all the forms and rec- 
ords to their bookkeeping class. Actual 
transactions resulting from the collec- 
tion of G. O. dues were placed on the 


board, e. g.: 


Class $-23 turned in $4.00 

Class 4-8 turnedin 3.00 

Class 3-21 turned in 3.75 
And so forth. 


_ The students of the class were asked 
to indicate what entries they would 
make, what kind of ledger they would 
install, and what kind of receipt they 
would give for the collection of 
money. As a homework assignment 
they were asked to bring in a com- 


plete set of records showing entries for 
the collection of mone 
rious classes, 
Their answe 
entries and 


y from the va- 
and the Necessary postings, 
Fs ‘were compared with the 
forms actually used. 

Questions were raised as to what 
methods could be used by the G. O. 
office to Verify the work Periodically, 
SO as to make absolutely Certain that 
each class received Proper credit for 
the amount turned in. Various forms 


of 


final report, an exact Copy of. 


is attached. The Students we 
vinced as to the accuracy of 
ords pertaining to the sale of G5 
tickets. Many of them Were eager a 
volunteer their Services to the G.0. 
office so as to pet the business ey. 
perience involved. They actually de. 
veloped a greater feeling of both pride 
and security in the methods and oh. 
Jectives of their school. : 

In reading the attached report | 
hope that it wil] be taken into con- 
sideration that this is a student report 
submitted by a committee of three, 
whose ages were 1514, 16 and 16%, 
respectively. One should also bear in 
mind that this report covers only. one 
phase of the G. O. system, namely, 
the collection and proper recording of 
G. O. membership dues. | 

A series of projects such as discussed 
above is manifestly impossible unless 
the teachers in charge of such projects 
receive whole-hearted codperation from 
the chairman of the department and 


Which 
the Tec. 


from the faculty members in charge _ 


of the various activities mentioned. In 
this particular case each of the faculty 
members was only too glad to give uP 
his own time to interrupt the routine 
functions of his activity, and to ¢* 
plain in detail all the records and ee 
in use so that the projects were eae: 
to a successful conclusion by the d 
ferent committees. ; 
Since most of the work was ae 
formed in the offices enumerated res 
these projects reflect the remarka 
value that can be derived by student 
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£ class” teaching supple- 
oom discussion. This 
a modification of 
le of “day in office, day in 
ele ) 
1 ! on. 
9 trend in modern educati : 
a to say this “out of class 
less “a 
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teacil 
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 PRoyECT BY SARAH GREENS- 
port 8-5, MARION GREENE, AND 
LILLIAN ROBOWSKY; BOOKKEEPING 
650, UNDER SUPERVISION OF L. J. 
: BERALL, TEACHER 


Report on Collection of G. O. Mem- 
bership Dues 


One thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars ($1,728) was 
collected from the G. O. members of 
the James Monroe High School, for 
dues in the G. O, and for the school 
"ewspaper, The Monroe Mirror. The 
school had six thousand nine hundred 
and twelve (6,912) G. O. members 


for the term ending June 30, 1933. 
Content 

i How was the money collected? 

2. What 


Wy forms and records were used? 
| at effective check was in vogue 


to make the misuse of funds im- 
Possible? 


*ebore On Collection of G. O. Mem- 
bership Dues 


At the beginning of each term, the 
*Bcial teacher receives as many G- i 
“atds as there are students in the at 
‘8ether With an instruction sheet 29 
7 "Cord sheet, as per illustrations: 


APPLICATION FOR. MEMBERSHIP to 


THE GENERAL OrcANtzaTION 

To the Teacher: Please list the 
name of every pupil in the class. Have 
the G. O. Delegate make collections 
daily; indicate the amount collected 
from every pupil in the appropriate 
square; take the money collected to 
the G, O. Office during the S. O. 
period, second, or eight period, and 
get a receipt. This sheet can be kept 
conveniently in the pocket of your 
Delaney Book. 
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Instruction Sheet to Section Officers 
I—We have reduced G. O. Member- 
ua ship to 25 cents. This includes: 

(a) Privileges of citizenship. 

(b) All issues’ of the Monroe 
Mirror. 

(c) The privilege of membership 
in all extra-curricular school 
activities, Faculty Advisors 
will admit no one without’ a 
G. O. Membership ticket. - 

(d) Discounts in the G. oO, 
Store. 7 

(e) Miscellaneous privileges and 
discounts on events S 
sored by theG.O, ©’ 

I—The collection of dues should be 

begun the first day of the term 
and should be completed before 
the end of the first week. Many 
Section Officers attain 100% 
G. O, membership the first day 


of every term, All can do it 
now because of the 


reduction. 
TlI—In order to facilitate the collec- 
tion of dues and the distribution 
of Membership tickets as soon as 
Possible, 
(a) I am sendin 


with fifty (50) Membership 
Tickets, (If this is not the 
Correct number of tickets for 
your section, Please send 
down to the G. O. office im- 
mediately so that we can 
make the necessary adjust- 
ment. ) | 
Please appoint a G. O. dele- 


Bate to assist you in sollec- 
tions, 


pon- 


§ you here. 


(b) 


‘28 


(c) Please instruct your q 
delegate to report to: die 
©. office during the first g 
— second periods » each q, 
_ with all the money col] ct 
for dues. He must demang 
@ receipt for the money, 


G, 


(d) Please make use of the 5 4 


companying “application for 
membership to the General 
Organization” blank, ~~" 


IV—100% G. O. posters will be jie 


tributed to sections as soon as 
100% Membership As attained, 
V—Notify students that G. O. Mem- 
bership will be recorded on the 
Report Cards, _ it "yeh 


.VI—May I remind you that the suc- 


ue | 


: 
* 


ey 


i 


cess of the campaign is in the _ 


. hands of the Section Officer and 
that a proper appeal will produce 
_. the desired result. ve 
1007%G. O. Membership Before the 
End of the First Week! . : 
Thank you for your coéperation. 


‘M. MILLER, 
Honorary President of the G. O. : 


In each class a G. O: Delegate 1s 
appointed to collect the dues. During 
the first and second periods, the dele- 
Sates go to Room 154, the G. O. 
office, to hand in the money. 

There are three students in the G: 
O. office, in charge‘ of receiving the 
G. O. money. One student counts 
the money andthe second “ae 
makes the necessary entries in the ¢as 


book. 


re 
* 


| 
- 


a 


i 


t Book November 1, 1933 


b Receip x Ledger 
“a Number Recrtvns Amount Clerk 
Receipt Cher 

of $4.35 ELT. 
Class 10 MX. ET 
g-10 aansaneaee? rl M. K. 3.80 E. T. 
Wy 12. MX. 4.65 “= is 
eee on M. K. 5.34 a - 
g-4 _qanenenseoee® 114 M. K. 4.36 ° 7 
$o$ sacnasoossere® 11S _M. K. 2 §.23 E. 7 
He 16 6 OMaK. 6 ‘SAS BT. 
Pere ee M. R. 5.67 E. ; 
G seoneeaaeees oot M. K. 3.56 E. ial 


‘| The third student enters the above 


information in a receipt book as 
follows: 


Stub Receipt 
No. 110 No. 110 mare 
. Date: 11-1-33 ‘Date: 11-1-33 
Class: 8-1 


Received from Class 8-1: $4.35. 


Four 35/100..................Dollars 
-G. O. PrEsiDENT. 
$4.35 Per E. K. 


At the end of each period, all money 
Collected is totaled, the cash book fig- 


a. 


Section 








Room Register 


| RD 
CLASS.MEMBERSHIP RECO . 
eae 


Official Teacher 


ures are totaled, and the amounts on 
the stub of the receipt book are like- 
wise totaled. All three totals as com- 
piled by three different students must 
agree, if the work is accurate. Then 
the money is deposited with the G. O. 
Treasurer, who issues a receipt. 
alas Date: 11-1-33 

Received from Arthur Freund 


Forty and 41/100........060.. svcenenenen D ollars 
For G. O. Membership. 


G. O. TREASURER. 


$40.41 or 


There is a ledger account for each 
class, as per illustration. A — 
posts from the cash book aban 
ledger accounts. 7 age = . 
checks the postings from the rats 
the receipt book, to make = ales 
the correct amount is ent | 
credit of the right class. | 


G. O. Deleget? 


Amount 


| 


Date No. 






Amount | Date No 








Forwar ded 


No. 
Amount | Forwarded 
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At the end of the first three weeks — 


of school, a notice which aids in veri- 
fying all the work, is sent out to each 
official class teacher. Similar reports 
are sent out every four weeks. These 
reports act as a check on the amount 
received by the Honorary President of 
the G. O., and likewise disclose all 
possible compensating errors. The fina] 
report requests the teacher to return 
all unsold tickets, so that his account 
may -be closed, as per illustration. 


First G, O, Audit 


eae ee ee 
Lt re ene 
Our records show total receipts of 

BB lacs amg, oO | 

(Date) 

Please verify, and fill in the following: 

Register 

Number of fully paidGo, 
members NOL erase 

Numbietch te wena 


Partially paid up 
- O. members 

Total number 
Members 


Total cash 


of G. O. 


i Ltt Rr 


HimiO8 Te eiaigia S 


Vie RB e.9wieeeis 


Ces 
adi UL ere ers 
we 


Maurice Mruxpr, 
H Onorary President G. O. 
30 


The same report is Used for th 
two audits because of © fee 


registers occurring between the 8 


and seventh weeks. ‘The cts 
fourth reports are different, a. 2 
in the illustration. ih 


rship 
PUAN) sie enctacce, 2 hel 
Official Teacher Nets acing 3, 
RB einstein OY 
You have received... G. 0. | 
tickets, | 


We have received from you 


Please verify the accuracy of above 


and sign your name to one of the two 
Statements below: 


Above figures are right 


"Pete ewes rere ene wearer eee 


Signature. 
Above figures are wrong 


Signature. — 
Place this in letter box of M. Miller. 
M. MILLER, 
Honorary President of G. O. 
Approved: 
I. Appell, Adm. Asst. 


Final Audit of G. O. Membership 
Official Class... cccceeee oe ees 
You have received..........:::++ G. O. 
tickets at the beginning of the term. 
We have thus far received from y 
You still owe the G. O. $.....0000" 
Or its equivalent in tickets. 


Will you also list the names of Hei. 
dents who still owe money for thé 
G. O, tickets, and the amount oW 


‘ gs soon as 
fease settle this account 
Pp eas 


possible. 
mn M. MILLER,» 
Honorary President G. O. 
: Approved: 


1, Appell, Adm. Asst. 


As a result of the above internal 
check system, all possible errors are 
bound to be rectified, and fraud is 
impossible without the collusion of at 
least five people. We are convinced 
that an adequate accounting of all 
G. O. membership dues is being kept. 
In addition, the students serving in 
the G. O. Treasurer’s office are having 


invaluable bookkeeping and business 
experience, 


SARAH GREENSPORT, Chairman. 
Marion GREENE, 
Lituan Rosowsky. 


_ Thope the readers will bear in mind 
that this student report is the fruition 
of the Project which took three full 
“88S. sessions spread over a period of 
“PProximately one month. In addition, 


A STUDY OF 


ie the Spring Term of 1934 iat 

John L. Tildsley, District Superin- 
‘endent in charge of high waa 
*sked the Principals of the high ee 
F the City to codperate with him 'h 
= €xperiment that he believed ek 
While. Dr. Tildsley felt that retar ; 
tion, Particularly in the first term 
hig school, could be greatly * oi 
" Pupils were sent on to their s° 





educed 


the students of the Bookkeeping VI 
class were allowed to bring Up any 
question concerning the project at any 
other time during the month. As a 
rule the first five minutes of the period 
would be devoted for that purpose. 
It was surprising to find at the out- 
set, how many students would bring 
up questions of possibilities of leaks 
or misuse in the handling of funds— 
but it was merely the reflection of the 
times. Virtually any day a student 
would read a newspaper, headlines 
could be found concerning one scandal 
or another regarding the misuse of 
aed therefore gratifying oe nee 
the committee’s final er 
- As g result of the above int 
all possible errors oF 
‘fed, and fraud is 


collusion of at 


check system, 
bound to be rect 
impossible without the eee 
least five people. We are 
hat an adequate accounting a 
é bership dues 1s being 
G. O. mem o 

l. 
James Monroe High Schoo 


en 
Those PUPS es, were £0 +e 
te ; 
not ed having — he end 
‘ Ex term wor ese puis 
t 
of the seco to be prome 
de 0°” e. «inal of 
vo the third ‘ Lasher, Prin? 
" Mr. Willian ™ 31 
4 cis 


Y p’ a: ‘ ar aN 
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the James Madison High School, gave 
the experiment a trial -under what 
might be described as-ideal conditions. 
All first-termers of the-General-Course 
were sent to the Madison: Annex under 
a group. of ‘enthusiastic and -sympa- 
thetic teachers: The following tables 
show ‘the results: . 


Number Receiving _ ie 
No Credit Number Who 
for First Term But Passed Both 
Who Were ‘Allowed Terms and 
. 40Go Ahead .. Who Became. 
fo Second Term Third Termers 


Biology ........ 34 25> 
Engl 949 howe gg 
Languages: | : li 
French ...,.. 22 5 
Latin ........ —&9 2 
- Spanish .... 15 o* 
Number of pupils taken on to’ 
second term ies . 475 
Number who became third term. 
ers with no failures. 334 
Number who became third term. 
ers with failure in one ‘major 


subject for One term 


LU 70 
Number who became second 

termers, most of Whom failed 

in one Major subject for two’ 

terms or in two major subjects 

for one CCIM. eeeesecccsec.,. _ 69 
Total failures... — 2 

Tn a report submitted by the Teach- 
€r-in-Charge of the Annex to Mr, 
Lasher, opinions of the individual sub- 
J€Ct teachers 


were included. The: fo]- 


lowing is one of the outstanding: re. 


“ee 


"Teacher ch - 
-.~ cHanged for second ter 
appointmens m due to 
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ports. It was submitted by Mr. Las 
Eisman of the Biology Department. : 
a 
My impressions of thi. 
may best be given under ya 
ings: * © 


€Xperiment 
rious head. 


I. INstruction - 


In a year course, 
mentation is rendered 
came to the Annex 
develop units in biology ‘a 
lines recommended by ‘Miss Kroeber, 
my chairman, and leading educators 
of the day. With the unheard-of an- 
houncement that we were to deal with 
the same children for a whole year, 
came a sense of freedom that is essen: 
tial in developing a new course of 
study.- The element of “haste was re- 
moved. This was replaced with a 
leisurely state of mind that at - last. 
was able to remove the bogey of marks 
and substitute for jit an emphasis on 
the -child’s needs and abilities. ‘The 
result- was an enthusiasm -not only in 
the students, but in the teachers 2s 


“syllabus eXperj- 


. well. Between the first and second 


term we had a ten-weeks’ vacation. 
The first day of the second term began 
as if we had had a‘single week-end 
between classes. This lack -of waste 
was of inestimable value in the con- 
duct of the course of study.: 


II. ATTENTION. GiveN To BOTH 
Dutt anv Brigur STUDENTS 


I came to know almost ‘every stu- 
dent intimately... I knew his:-weak- 


| gjruation ‘ 
. the qverage s 


more feasible, | 
with orders: to 


long new 





: and his am- 
strong point felt better 
ps , consequence, I felt be 


| jiions the year progressed, to handle 
} as 


hat arose daily. In general, 
- udent who showed nor- 


i ired 
| interest and achievement requir 
mal uber" 


1 iss of mY attention. 
1 kes 


This plan, through the numerous 
cts made possible between the 


] conta : 


rudents and myself, resulted in special 
; 


| sttention paid to both dull and bright 


students. As a rule, teachers of Biology 


work hardest with dull pupils, whe 
| otherwise might fail, leaving the gifted 
1 ones much to themselves, through lack 
 oftime. In view of the fact that the 


brighter pupils were to be with me 
for a year, I was able to direct their 
(serve energies into channels that re- 
quired continued activities. After- 
school contacts developed some of 
‘ese pupils in directions not dreamed 
" Py any of us at first. In a single 
“tM such achieyement could never 
os been obtained. With the gifted 
Children, Projects are important. Over 
* Year’s time we were able to en- 
wutage and guide them to build suc- 
~ely On their outside activities. 
“"- wa no haste, no search for an 
and ae that took up little a 
becam an energy. Instead, one ‘! 
“™ €Xpert in the recognition 
fine number of Brooklyn trees and 
of ¥ Made a remarkable tree map 
Cray “een square blocks, pa 
ber to scale, trees spaced propet . 
the ; “Ntified, Another investiga ; 
. life histories of several kinds © 
sects « : ne 
Ma way which wou 


put to shame Many college students 
specializing in entomology. Another 
boy knows birds so well that his teach- 
ers respect his judgment in questions 
relating to bird identification. Another 
boy became an investigator in animal 
behavior and shocked me one day by 
reading an original paper in class about 
his work with grasshoppers. It was 
entitled “Forced Tropisms With In- 
sects.” One girl became most thor- 
oughly versed in recent knowledge on 
endocrines. Many were driven by an 
inner urge to frequent laboratories and 
museums, and kept accurate notebooks. 
There were interests which were nur- 
tured leisurely’ and developed at a nor- 
al rate. Assimilation of the expe-. 
ore thorough. 
riences was slow, but m 
followed up 
The dull students were a 
regularly with private ee pam 
continual encouragement. * Jens 
that even though some I 
ee the required work, 
uld not pass tne tu sae, 
co ve doing their 
fele that.chey ding existed be- 
bond of understancing me 
A bon dent. Ina sing 
term situation, 
. ily 
‘might too ot ad ; 
shuffle. As _ shell (formed 10 


t out 0 ) and 
fower grades * i“ y wan 
feel that his t#06PFh Be grades 
to fee do his best £8 satisfied with 

‘m to 
a in facts fat OTE ED a 
Ae dull student ydents ¥ 
Y with many 4 ves t00 
than ” didn’t x ‘ the poor 
my Over 4 a " yes 
much: 
students W 33 
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and the bright students were encour- 
aged and trained to develop their spe- 
cial gifts. Knowing what my pupils 
had done the preceding term I had 
a basis for detecting improvement or 
lack of it and I acted accordingly. 
This I could not have been able to do 
under the old system. As it is, a 
single term is often interrupted with 
uncalled-for holidays and inertia due 
to organization both at the beginning 
and end of each term. I have taught 
for seven years but never with so 
much satisfaction. This feeling is not 


only my own, but is shared by the 
rest of the faculty. 


Tl. THe Varue OF CONTINUING 
A SECOND TERM 


- The interjection of a summer va- 
cation between terms was of inesti- 
mable value to me in stimulating in- 
dividual responses in Biology. This, 
after all, is one of my main objec- 
tives in teaching. Active 
tion, rather than Passivity 
dent’s part, 


Participa- 
on a stu- 
‘Those 
€ city to go to 
or camp came 
course through- 
Knowing how 
ervations made 


means success. 
Students who left th 


the farm, seashore, 
back and enriched the 
out the second term. 
indifferent are the obs 
by students, as a ry] 
left me bewildered. 


have happened under the old system. 
In the first place, I could not honestly 
€xpect pupils to Carry on their stud- 
ies throughout the sum 
8ave them an 
their observatio 


e, their reports 
This could not 


mer unless | 
Opportunity to relate 
ns or even write them 
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up in our magazine, the 


“Merry yy: 
crobes.” That is, under the oft i : 
tem, I would have lost the un 


™M. for. 
ut, they 
UMerab]e 


ever in June. As it turned o 
came back armed With inn 
observations of Nature in Prepared 


ness for units on. bird and insect life’ 
Those units had consider 


ably. More 
meaning to them as a result of their 
directed observations. The subject be. 


came not only alive, but their interest 
was no longer teacher-imposed.: In the 
second place, under the old system they 
would have come to a new teacher who 
would have to spend time in feeling 
his students out. Then again, some 
Biology teachers do not feel that Na- 
ture Study is biology .and therefore 
place little emphasis on it as a device 
for stimulating critical observations. 
As it was, each student felt that at- 
tention would be given to the: ques- 


tions that inevitably arose in his mind . 


during the summer. We provided 3 
continued and unbroken line of devel: 
opment in at least this one subject that 
precluded the waste attending: ne 
annual reorganization of classes. cus 


IV. Discrete 


There was no discipline in che car 
that any students were ‘“‘bad.’ pet 
those who were not doing their 1¢ 
best were considered discipline ae 
Not only poor students, but ane 
obviously gifted ones ed thus anh 
sionally handled as disciple 2 
Where I. Q. marks were hig “ 
achievement low, Mr. Eisenmann ne 
for the parents for an explana 


im 
bd 


d wonders and we came to 
This — arents in this way. nce 
Se we were trying 
kno derstood what 
ve Operation. 
Py e obtained good codper - 
0 do» fe to say that a large s = 
is Sa ‘di ve Sut 
- success of this experiment 1s 
: = 
of A unflagging efforts of Mr. naan 
the ” 
a who codperated perfectly wit 
et hers in obtaining results. My 
teac 
ls were surprised when they 
ee led. di irs only to be en- 
were called downstairs only to | ; 
in their good work. Suc 
couraged in their g at 
things meant a good deal to us. wer 
en 
was a.continuous parade of stu 
3 | Tet 
to the office to report on their prog 


ress, No student was left alone if he 


could be improved. Evidence io 
this worked is seen in the number O 
tempor arily failed students with a 


HIGH 


Preparation for the Study of 
"A Tale of Two Cities" 
HE trouble with historical noes 
1. that they are based upon history. 
the reader has no knowledge of the 
times or the countries involved, et a 
difficulty in becoming interested in t e 
‘ory, And the story—events— ach 
is the main interest of the a 1S 
Ritl to whom the historical nove 
‘aught in high school. his- 
U believe that this knowledge ok 
tory, applied history and not te of the 
acts, is lacking in the a Tale of 
“Aild who is introduced to is to 
Wo Cities.” If the book * 


® must 
“PPreciated, this Se eau 
Supplied in the English cl 


mark of 61 % who now will enter the 
third term on an equal footing with 
the gifted boys and girls. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


To me, this experiment was an un- 
qualified success. To return to the 
old system would seem to me a back- 
ward step. I believe that modern edu- 
cation and the-needs of young chil- 
dren demands the continuation of this 
practice of holding on to students a 
full year. 

This report very well expresses ae 

al feeling of success that the ex 
gener The chan vil 
periment has attained. , 
ied further. 
be carri Max J. ESENMANN. 
Ti Annex. 
James Madison High School 


POINTS | 
: in advance and 00 


“vai ayn 
must be give ‘ym of notes 0 
through the ™ os - vestigated 35 the 


a weaker 
enjoyable “ progress y atural, 
uf 
= The proce Jeasure 1s COM” 
streng , reading for at the pupil 
as far 4 d e effect UP for it 
cerned, 4” = ee suspi 
: ro 

iS likely his already & : é. books 
strengtne? ks (1 cher who 
cion that his fiairs ful 

to d & y 
caught that 
ought so kn0 ) references Jersta0 
- k worm histon® 
. er reacher 35 
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has two sorts of preparations to make 
if he is to have much success in teach- 
ing “A Tale of Two Cities.” He 
must inspire some enthusiasm for the 
reading of the story, and he must 
supply, in as interesting a way as pos- 
sible, the background necessary for the 
pleasurable reading of the novel. 

I have tried to meet these two re- 
quirements by assigning the reading of 
a simpler novel based upon the French 
Revolution and by assigning a series 
of talks to be made by the pupils. | 
find that, with the background ob- 
tained through these two agencies, the 
pupils read “A Tale of Two Cities” 
without difficulty, at least in regard 
to the history involved. 

About three weeks before I begin the 
actual study of the novel in class, I 
_ Spend at least one period in talking 

about interesting stories dealing with 
the French Revolution, Since my pu- 
pils are fourth termers, I find that 
most of them are beginning to study 
the Revolution in their history classes. 
This makes my task so much easier, | 
read through a list of almost forty 
titles, suggesting interesting stories and 
thrilling plots. | post the list and re- 
quire that each member of the class 
read one of the books within the next 
week, The report that must be hand- 
ed in at the end of that period is very 
simple. The story is to be summarized 
in no more than ten lines. The rest 
of the report, a page or more in length, 
t of a description. of the 
Plight of the French peasants before 
the Revolution. The report must con- 


iS to consis 
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tain, as examples of the Misery of th 
people, incidents taken from the book 
_ Following is the list ; 


of the Stories: 
Adams, Katherine—Req Cc 
Lilies.” 


Bill, A. Hi—'Red Prior’s Le 

Brady, C. T.—“ Two Captains,” 

Broster, D. J.— Yellow Poppy.” 

Davis, W. S.—“Whirlwind.” 

Doyle, A. C.—*Adventures of Ger- 
ard,” “Exploits of Brigadier Gen. 
eral Gerard,” “Uncle Brenac.” 

Erckman - Chatrian — * 

| script.” 

Fitchett, W. H.—Pawn in the 
Game.” — =e 

Gras, Felix—*The Terror,” ‘The 
White Terror,” “Reds of the Midi.” 


Hayens, Herbert—'Red Caps and Lil- 
ies.” ‘ 


@Ps and 


Sacy,” 


The Con- 


Fenty, George—‘No Surrender,” “In 
The Reign of Terror.” 

Martineau, Harriet-—The Peasant and 
the Prince,” 


Mitchell, S. W.—'Adventures . of 
Francois,” . ry 
Orczy, Emmuska—‘Adventures of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel,” “El Dorado,’ 
“Elusive Pimpernel,” “League of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel,” “Triumph of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” ue 
Sabatini, Raphael — ‘Scaramouche, 
“Trampling of the Lilies.” 
Sheehan, P, A.—Queen’s Fillet.” - 
Weyman, S. J.-—‘The Red Cockade. 
Williams, Valentine—The Red Mass 
The moving pictures, of course, af¢ 
a fruitful source of information. “The 


Scarlet Pimpernel” is a recent releast. 
Advise the students to see it. 



























1 un 
} sudents |» These ‘talks are not 
r 0 


in one day’ or two. 
‘ojven all in 
to be 8 


frst week. I read the five topics and 
all for volunteers. Usually there are 
7 enough willing speakers; if there. are 


pit oe 


| Fach student concerned has a definite 


nt (WO eer 

A ay — J begin the task a 

shout the talks which are to con 
‘ag the son which will enable the ruglet ike 

i ee ] © tights of the no 

derstand better A Tale 1775. 


and the kind of government. . 


rif informat 


are to be limited to three min- 
. s 

pole and are to be given, one a 
utes 


t the beginning of the period, uted among two or three speakers.) 
day, at. 


sardless of ‘the major assignment. 1 The ' lettre ‘de-‘cachet—Its ‘use 
rega 


abuse. . a 
The kinds of taxes collected in France 
-in.1775. (If the speaker does not 
_+make clear the application: of some 
_of the taxes, assign the more diffi- 
_ .cult ones as topics for other talks.) 
The fall of the Bastille. Pe me 
ae nil 
topice and a definite day on which to The eee 2 - _ 
explain it, There is no excuse for not The meigt . F ie teiculties 
being Prepared. At the-end of the The ap cgi al 2. Gea 
st week T assign the rest of the top- | find ac “members of the clas 
S without asking for volunteers. No three tn vvich interest to tbe t alk 
“udent is Permitted two topics. The look forwar ; 
mtces. of information are the books of the-day. 
riers assigned, any history contain- | 
Ki information about the French Rev- 
a and: the encyclopedia. Each 
— is required to bring in illus- 
ion if possible; he is also 


en ° Material, 

C 

ex nur aged to use the: boards... For 
aM 


fo not distribute ‘all the copies at 
once, but I assign ‘five to cover the 


not I select likely looking prospects. 


ic 


JoHN ‘McCoNNeELL: 
Morris High School. _f 
A Device ioe Teaching Sunes 


i e ® ‘ . . - F 
3 gral the relation of the sou 
o 


‘a alk cep? have 
ds “u- 30 , 
ty? tg the soun | 
whey Be Working of the guilloin che chiles? og hard ca 
t explained by the use of pictures Puncture # PIT 
lagram., . The explanation will | board. hold the card 
80ry burt : ye va _ have them (the hole 
_ ©? 0Ut it will -be vivid. . 9. Next ‘hee mou we 
“lowing are the topics that T as- -board £ ro f the a P 
Sgn, ee aa directly 9 ning 


the 
: aa , 0 3, Throus we and have 
"Bland in 1775—The king and queen ; | divi duals say 17 
“nd the kind of government. 


ae 


The classes: of people in France in 
es in France in 


The. conditions of the peasantry in 
France in 1775. - (This topic is so 
broad that it may well be distrib- 
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others tell what sound they heard. 
They will say that they heard “ty”. 
4, Have a pupil draw the inference 
that lip position for “u” plus vocal 
action for “i” equals the sound 


ee_ 33 
ry 


y 


M. J. FERNBACH. 
Newtown High School. 


A Simple Method of Chromium 
Plating in the Chemical Laboratory 


Chromium plating has recently be- 
come so important commercially that 
students desire to know more about the 
process than they read in the text. At 
present, none of the laboratory manu- 
als or texts contain any simple exercise 
on chromium plating that could be 
used in a high school demonstration or 
laboratory. The following laboratory 
exercise has been worked out with a 
view toward satisfying this need. The 
Procedure to be followed is: 

Make an electrolytic bath consisting 
of twenty-five (25) grams of chromic 
anhydride, dissolved in one hundred 
(100) cubic Centimeters of Water, 
acidified with three (3) drops of con. 
ulphuric acid. 
ature of the bath should be about 
twenty degrees Centigrade (20°C), 
ent use four dry 
ch) connected in 
n rod for the anode 
and a strip of Copper for the cathode. 
In order to Bet a good, shiny deposit of 
chromium the copper strip must first 

Biven a high polish with fine stee] 
Wool. Clean the strip by dipping it in 
“oncentrated sulphuric acid and rins- 


The temper- 


As a source of curr 
cells (1.5 Volts eg 
series. Use a carbo 
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ing in water, Dry and Polish th. ‘ 
per very carefully with . soft "P- 
before immersing it in 


bath. Leave it in the so] fy 


5 UtION Foy 
twenty to thirty seconds. After plat 
ing rinse with water. | 


The above experiment May be used 
either as a demonstration Or a labors. 
tory exercise, 
exercise, one 5 
for each team 
Each pupil 


his own ind 


et-up may be Prepared 
of two or three students, 
should prepare and polish 


ividual strip of copper for 
chromium plating. The success of 


this experiment depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the high polish that is im- 
parted to the copper before plating, 

This experiment has proven to be a 
practical one to perform because of the 
comparative cheapness of materials, 
and simplicity of preparation and = 
up. 


MAXWELL Goutp. 
Alexander Hamilton High School. 


‘a Chart rr Short Forms 
in tenography 

Short forms are defined in the a 
Standard Course as “A few ig: Fe 
quently used words, such as be, “ 
‘to, expressed in shorthand by a get 
sign. These short forms PE be 
Speedy writing, and they should 
thoroughly memorized.” ' 

dheathasehise and teachers recoge 
the fact that short forms should ay 
learned so thoroughly that they es 
be recalled instantly and written aU 
matically. 
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The New Standard Courre lists 2 


Cloth 


If used as a laboratory 4 





- in most cases do not have a logical 
a foundation in a shorthand rule. 
In addition there are | 3 

sent 295 ~“_ m derivatives, such as 
many short ie g, understand, etc. 
cat a : ie Thousand Com- 
In the list © sch ty “Pacts 
at ri ded 210 short forms, as 
a " “ si list of words in the 
a e 124. 
New Standard ‘a to -_ 

ag pe ists of word-signs 
dictated matter consists , 

ctions. 

ay ere attached to the 
short forms is evidenced by the atten- 
tion given to these frequently — 
ting words in the textbook. Bes ‘ 
the 'list given in each chapter as the 
basis of study by the pupil, the short 
forms are listed alphabetically on page 
114, both in longhand and shorthand, 
and they are also arranged by chapters 
®n page 118, in longhand. . 
In the booklet, Short Form Drills, 
‘Me words are correlated with the New 


PREPARING THE SHORT Form CHART 


As classés of Stenography 1 and 2 are 
usually limited to the use of the theory 
textbook, I believe that a simple “ 
practical method for regular study a 
review of the short forms should - 
of interest to teachers. This me ts 
consists in making up a drill - -" 
the short forms, cordinating arn “ . 

chapter of the textbook. As — F 
chapter is taken up, the 7 oe 
that chapter are added to the roid 
that it always contains an UP “1 fee 
list of the short es a? ais 
study. Ee et of any col- 
7 ei more study is re- 
umn, 1 


chapter. 
tlines of that . 

quired of the ou arrangement oe 
The aed chart for study; fo 

o use 


possible t 


> ; class. 
reading 10 
review, and pool oe across, and the 


ils 
ns are 0 n. The pup 
d- colum r ed dow ° ’ 
Standard Course. In the New Stan s _ lines are arn outlines by yer 
“rd Dictation Course the short wie may then read across the page 9“ 
wre listed alphabetically on page We, wp ot dows Gages 
and then follow the Short Form Drilis, direction, Of i chapters 1 *° ¢ term. 
}  °" page 52, which is a series of ad ine? up during i on the 
i te a connect- be taken 
e _ = ae of precise om columns er 1S pe 
atter for the purp d as eac by the P 
. n list - 
Practice. _ papers 4 ms are . 
Ie ; ized that constant _ the short > n his chart ber of 
; 1s recognize ; neces” rthan 8) lar gest n se 
“lew and constant practice are thee in sho ; The th 
ns = ‘ « a n y 
"ty in order to attain the ae Ir tive "form ee i that ra 
i rites ort € 
38 skilled as a shorthand vpntinu y ‘. pters is 135 fe a een- 
“Necessary for the studen connection necessary a a ren-columm 
review, especially ae ust d 
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With the short forms, "s the outlines 

roughly memoriZe®s 
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line chart. Similarly, for the second 

term, a separate chart for chapters 11 

to 17, would require a ten-column, 

nineteen-line chart. This is obtained by 
placing the second set of short forms 
in chapters 13 and 16 in separate col- 

umns, and by dividing the set of 29 
short forms in the last’ chapter by plac- 
ing 19 in one column and the last 10 
forms in’ the last column. Thus, a 
compact chart can be set us. 

A single chart containing the com- 
plete set of short forms may be set up 
if desired. This is a very convenient 
arrangement for the teacher of the sec- 
ond term if he desires to have the pupils 
prepare a chart containing all of the 
short forms from the beginning of the 
book and continuing with the new 
forms as they are taken up during the 
second term. A sheet of 814" x 11” 
paper can be ruled the long way into 
twenty columns, each column being 
”" in width, and twelve horizontal 
lines down, the width between lines be- 
ing %4”. There are then enough squares 
for the entire set of 236 


The short form charts 
for 


short forms: 


‘Ss may be used 
study and review in the daily class 


work, Each pupil has before him his 
chart, Containing a list of the short 
forms learned up to that time, and is 
therefore reading and studying his own 
shorthand outlines, which naturally is 
the best practice possible. One pupil is 
called On to read the first column 
down, the next pupil the first column 
UP and so on, the plan of reading be- 


ing changed as each pupil is called 
Upon, mt 
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After the reading from 


a f effec- 
the chart. th | a qstruments 4 guarantes © 

teacher may then dictate the sh a af a - Seumnption 

forms either by ‘columns dow ti ut “ just that. The a 

from right to left, etc mat ete 


«, knowledge of — . 
a mous with ability to ma 
a ble transcript has been respon- 
i rave omissions and inadequa- 
{ ~ "teaching and in learning short- 
| As The wide chasm between theory 
3 ? - in use must be recognized - 
securely bridged under the direction 0 
experts. The number, variety and seri- 
ousness of the hazards call for resource- 
flness in preventive and remedial 
measures. - : 3 
Study of. the specific stenographic 
bases of transcription errors resulted in 
the preparation of this APPRAISE 
YOUR OWN SHORTHAND sheet. 


The dictat: 
may be then read back, and finally th, 
pupils may compare their Outlines with 
the chart. ae 


- ‘Dictation of connected matter, con. 
taining the short forms, js the final 
step in the drill and review of the short 
forms. . The sentences in Supplemen- 
tary Exercses and Tests and. Review 
Exercises: are very useful for this ‘pur- 
pose. These'sentences are graded with 
the chapters of: the: New. Standard 
Course, - .- inl beer ants 
As different students learn.in differ- 
ent ways, the various methods of learn: 
ing and studying the short forms serve 
4 useful purpose. The column artange- 
ment helps’ the pupil to‘learn the short 
forms thoroughly, which ‘is ‘an -essen- 
tial item for the development of skill 
as a shorthand writer. Ow 3 


_ the danger points and in describing de- 
Pendable short cuts and detours. It = 
‘erving equally well in directing begin- 
| hing teachers, | 
: grr APPRAISE YOUR OWN 
Franklin K. Lane High mae py SHORTHAND 


Shorthand is a tool, . Its value to yo" 
Will depend entirely upon the —_ 
ence you apply in its use. The ze t 
“St of its effective use is the seal 
‘Tanscripe, Faultless transcript’ 
a times ig impossible without pe 
Minute analysis daily of all La ad- 
ich affect the exact and rapid re 
"8 Of all shorthand written, 

Xamination of your cae ae fol- 


and performance in each 0 


Pupils Can Appraise a 
Their Own Shorthand: nS ‘ 
‘Shorthand is by no means the inka , 
lible instrument that most people con 
sider it, nor does it belong in the’ es 
gory of purely mechanical tools. oe 
some unaccountable way, the fact ‘ : 
shorthand is a medium, with limite 
tions similar’ to those of brush — - 
forceps and’ scalpel, thas been mie 
completely lost sight of. In no © 


Jann 
’ ; o 5 Q be . ed by P : 
field do we consider mere poe wing details, TE a distinctly 
theoretical knowledge, or repeated U5 Recise practice W 


worth-while investment in your own 

horthand we seem to progress. Determined effort, directed 
But in nore by intelligence, will not only remove 
obstacles to competence in shorthand, 
but will also prevent the development 
of troublesome and unnecessary diff- 
culties. | 


Appraise your own work, using the 


following criteria to guide you in im- 
proving your shorthand notes: 


1. Size 
2. Syllabication 
3. Precision 

4, Compactness 
5. Position 

6. Proportion 
7. Perception 
g, Phrasing 

9, Principles 


Pupils are finding it helpful in defining 1. Size 


they 

Ss ess, OF are 

On eee ee called? 
rite them W! contro 

sprawling d un 

Compactness tten 
Are your outin® alii ra 
or are : e e spread out 

gether, j because they a of your 
i th 

ae chey irregular aot 

<—e eveD, or 

no 

unsystematic? 

5, Syllabication og 


rite lables, of 

Do you ¥ gportband $Y word 

. ccording a memorize — th 

.do you = Have words int? 
+. 


write ce and 
Jlabic eae es 
sy 
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read immediately, or do you struggle 
helplessly for an instantaneous com- 
plete outline every time a new word is 


dictated? 
4, Precision 


Are your straight strokes always 
straight under pressure of rapid writ- 
ing? 

Are your vertical strokes vertical, 
horizontal strokes horizontal, slant 
strokes accurately slanted, and curved 
strokes exactly curved, always’ under 
pressure of speed; or do you have 
difficulty in reading because these dif- 
ferent types of strokes are 
guishable? ; 

Aze your dark strokes dark, and 
light strokes light, or do you write all 
consonants with the same pressure? 

Are your hooks, circles, and loops 
always exactly and rapidly readable for 
hooks, circles and loops, or do you 
read n for tion, I for r, hooks for cir- 
cles, and circles for loops? | 


indistin- 


_ Do you write every outline in cor- 
Tect position, or do you have frequent 
difficulty in reading words written.in 
Wrong position? | 
6. Proportion 


Do you write strokes precisely pro- 
portioned for full, half, and double- 
length sizes, or do you experience un- 
necessary difficulty in reading, because 
you make all-your strokes the same 
size? 

Do you make necessary distinctions 
between small and large attachments 


42 


of similar shape, or are YOu co 
confusing such words as 5 
services, price and prices, j 


“istant| 


re nform . 
and opinion? tion 


7 Perception 


Are you immediately aware of i, 

te a se 
‘danger” inherent: in every new work 
and in certain class 


or do you stumble in the rea 


! ding of 
words like net, note, 


apt, ends, needs, 


cuts, opened, added, avoid, criterion, — 


rably, essentially, lo. 


adamant, conside 
cally? 


Do you take every possible precau- 


tion to insure ynhesitating transcrip- | 
tion of these? Do you indicate or in- 
sert every vowel which begins or ends 
any unpracticed or dangerous word? 
Do you insert vowels in every word 
consisting of only one half-length con- 
sonant stroke at least until you have 
had convincing evidence that you baa’ 
safely dispense with this precaution! 
Do you insert identifying vowels # 


words easily confused, or do you *¥ 


permit for promote, top for uA. 
block for black, day for aid, each 


our, road for radio? | 


: «, Atct ince 
Do you automatically write dist : 


tive outlines for those words va 
must be distinguished; or do you 


ile 
regard for regret, valuable for avar 


able, purpose for propose, poor ? 
pure? 


8. Phrasing 


Do you habitually write all the pa 
you have practiced, or are you f° eg 
ing your own progress by neglec <a 







he OPPO” 
vith security? 


“back-step 


es of f amiliar Words, 











tunity phrases offer for speed 
r . 


phrase spontaneously, or do 
gluable time by constantly 
ping” to patch up uncom- 


Do you 
ou Jose Vv 


PY 
es! 
feted phras 
; tes eve 
Do you examine your no ry 


fay for the purpose of near git 

resting in use for safety, an 

dopting new and useful phrases, gs 

we you depending entirely upon lists 

arranged for you? 

9. Principles alt 

Do you know the most important 
shorthand principles so well that you 
apply them automatically to all new 
words, or are you never quite sure of 
yourself in applying the following: 

l. Shorthand alphabet, including com- 

pound consonants. ) 
. Vowels, diphthongs, triphones, and 
diphones. 

*: Attachments, especially initial and 
final hooks. 

i Halving and doubling. 

* *refixes, suffixes, and intersections. 

* Yowel indication, especially upward 

and downward | and r, circle and 
Stroke s, hook and stroke #, f; and 
v, ' 

« Short ‘forms and contractions, 
Which Constitute so large a part of 
“Very business vocabulary: 
Carotyn Karcus, VERA MAIN. 

over Cleveland High School. 

The irect Method Ys 

Wadena) oibeds tn Shorthand 

- For the past three terms, the Wa - 

*4gh School has been experiment 


with methodology in the teaching of 
shorthand in the hope of securing bet- 
ter results than in the past. As a re- 
sult of this experimentation, we have 
evolved a methodology which, for 
want of a better name, we have termed 
the “Direct Method.” : 
The Walton Direct Method briefly 
consists of having the pupil automa- 
tize a vocabulary of approximately one 
thousand high-frequency words and 
thus becoming acquainted with all the 
principles of shorthand during his 
first term’s work. Little original * 
plication of these principles i 
during the first term. During * = 
ond term, all of the principles 


t 
presented in logical order and taugh 


in the traditional manner, a jot 
drill material is of a or’ = 
since our pupils have an ie . en 
ing vocabulary as 4 * t 

term’s work. 
gore results show 
using this method act 
to pass 2 higher per 
pils in every ot 
their accustomee 

re, in 

pil taught by bo 
placed rogether- 


but in © eit “ok 
more from v one- 
the 909: 


° er 
marks being a 


$s 
ycHroLogien® ys outlined 
Ps ‘he Direct N 
Is € ‘sal from 
more psy° AS 
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viewpoint than the more traditional 
methods? The answer would appear 
to be that it is when 
facts. 


Every shorthand teacher must con- 


sider shorthand as a skill from the 
following aspects: 


we examine the 


1, The word signs must be taught 
as arbitrary outlines. This holds 
true for exceptions to rules. This 
is an extreme form of direct 
methodology which we in the 
Walton High School do not be- 
lieve should be followed blindly 
in the ‘teaching of all ‘other 
words, 


2. There are a number of high-fre- 


quency words which make up 
857 to 95% of all dictation 
material, These words must be 
automatized if the student is to 
have any facility in the taking of 
dictation. Should we automa- 
tize them as we teach them, 
should we teach them one te 
and only later automatize the 
The Psychologist advises us 
eliminate intermediate Steps 
the learning process, 

Method we advocate 


mediate automatizatio 
words, 


or 
rm 
m? 
to 
in 
The Direct 
urges im- 
n of these 
and these words only, 
- There are a number of words be- 
yond the high-frequency lists 


Which must be worked out dur- 
ing the takin 


g of dictation, or 
words in th 


at list which may 
have been forgotten. The stu- 
dent must Possess this 


ability, a 
44 


fact which presy 
edge of shorthan 
in the Walton 
ognize this need and teach prin. 
ciples in a lo 


gical order during 
the second semester. 


We fing 
that our pupils then have an ap. 
perceptive basis upon 


which to 
build, and at the end o 


d pr iNCiples W 


year have acquired the 


ability to 
initiate new outlines to 


the same 
extent as have pupils tradition. 


ally taught, but they can take 
faster dictation more accurately 
because of the greater automati- 


n h thodol- 
ack the roposed me 
f outlines. showed a one can attac the p 
a e | . »e@ e - : 
zation of the igh-frequency | tfanscription of Oo ; 


words. 


One question arises out of this prac- 
tice. Is it better to teach principles 


to insure a good deal of knowledge as 


the pupil encounters each separately, of 
is it better first to give an acquaintance 
with all of them, and then to give this 
instruction? ‘The advocates of the 
Walton Direct Method say that 4 
latter is pedagogically the more eis: 
We may say the pupil wishes to oat 
“the reason why” as he meets ¢a¢ 


. S this: 
principle, but our experience show 


is not true. He cannot appreciate : 
problem until he has had the OE 
ceptive basis and background ae 
which to do so. The limited use ach f 
direct method as we advocate it g!V 


this basis. 
MEASURES FOR COMPARISON 


che 
We have been trying to get ie 
tive methods for comparing pUP 


af t . 
heowh vw 





PPOses a know). ; 


ae 
High School, rec. 


£ the first 









is RA ASPECTS 
both © methodologies, TRANSFER 
‘nder 20 

{rs 38 


As indicated above, the teaching of 
t 
A ing two BF d chronological shorthand as a skill seems to favor the 
a e an 
mental ag 


ah Walton Direct Method. Does this hold: 
der to secure tests for dic- 

' In orde 

e 


oups on the basis of 


we consider the method 
thave used tests rec- true when : eo ; ~aia the vary 
sion ability we a Compariy for from aspects divorce 
| al, Gregg Com 
a. d by the 
pmmende 


cational or “practical”? This brings 
| k vocational or “practica 
._ All of our wor 3 soil Ki bie 
Gregg aa Isaac Pitman Sys- us to a ae 7 
a oes 4 | - 
a 7 ” of the tests have yet values of the subj 
" “Not a _ 
a tabulated, but the results of ibe 
tests finished are indicated below. 


' Every value that we claim for mn 
secorid or subsequent years’ work holds 


other as no 

: “one way or an 

7e minutes of dictation at 40 words taught ° thod is now proposed af- 

Cine d transcribed more than change re sear. Furthermore,’ 10 
inute an ie, rok “Weat. 

baht later, marked solely for ter the y 


4 ‘ ithout 
5 work W 
favor of the'“Di- ogy for the first ies ting the present 
light difference’in favor of the at the same time ae roposed meth- 
tect Method” group, : rk, as the Pr. i 
— 8 7. tation test at 50 advanced wo 7 similar to ‘1t than 1s 
4 Dve-minute dictati is mo . This 
Words a minute and transcribed immeé- ra tee first jes yar an 
diately “showed a great difference in “itself gives the ra a +n better 
favor of the “Ditect Method” group. eaatGee in that it Fe ond‘ and third 
: _—a th 4 : een sec —_— 
S test about a mon ; n betw os 
later tha the forts. d test. Those articulatio the’ imme- 
an the forty-word test. ‘by tne 
: we ‘ terms. ye wile thod, bf 
m this 8toup miade an average of 25% The Direct me - siete 
- a yere 7 jzatio rtunl 
“Wet etrors in transcription than we | diate are class an OP os con- 
rd ® «@ e. iti na iV t c : 
sade by individuals: ini the Traditio words, gives re upon the thoug 
ee tra 
$ gioup. - to concen 
© teachers using the Walton Dir 
Tec 


‘ctated instea 
f the passas® _ out” of such 
tent 0 6 
e 7} ed ‘ 
* Method have’ consistently pass 
a 


1 


ore has 00 real trans- 
on m fatter as h former 
eet . The ile tne 
Tger Perceritage of their pupils ‘a ie tions nore, our PUPS 
‘low sup of Ps pupils in the thir may Pav correct out read of 30" 
: ese ef icin , ins 
> when taught by pie ich é pes - +f, mig _ - 
" n h- r es — cons 
a the ‘Direct a ue together matizing sal of origin . 
88 pe: ced in classes Pe a res onl y 
wi Pupils — - other Way rong “ ae pupils ctions bE 
‘ Pupils taught these ‘pup ? tione al const 45 
red that 5% more of TT Coacks OR igi 
4 Ff 


70% or over. 


: a 
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have gained this power without devot- 
ing so much time to its development 
because of the better psychological 
learning set-up. | 
Judged from all of these aspects, the 
Walton Direct Method would appear 
to be superior to the traditional meth- 
ods used in the past. Furthermore, it 
is interesting to note that every teach- 
er who has used the Direct Method 
outlined in this article prefers it to 
other methods previously used. Every 


teacher who has so far experimented - 


with it was an experienced teacher 
with considerable teaching experience, 


Their unanimous approval indicates its . 


great value. BENJAMIN Davis. 
Walton High School. 


Rewards to the Deserving 

A few terms ago we began the prac- 
tice of selecting a few of the best pu- 
pils in our fifth term Latin classes 
and allowing them to take the State 
examination in Latin Three Years, with 
the understanding that, if they got the 
required 75 per cent, they might take 
seventh term Latin instead of sixth 
term Latin. Without any exception 
thus far those who have been selected 
and have taken the examination have 
passed. This is not Particularly 
Strange, but one thing has attracted 
Our attention, namely, that these se- 
lected pupils did Just as well on the 
Latin Three Years examination as did 
the best of the candidates from the 
regular sixth term classes. The infer- 
ence seems to be that these pupils 
Would not have done any better if 


46 


they had remained with 
mates and spent another ¢ 
paring for that eXaminatio 
words, they would have 


time by staying with the 
any longer, 


their Class, 
rm in pre 
ne Th Other 
Wasted their 
Furthermore, this does 
not seem unlikely, Suppose: that fifty 
or one hundred Pupils enter the be. 


ginning classes in Latin. Some of them 


are bright, some ordinary, 


sOme in. 
ferior. 


In the course of time the in. 
ferior ones fal] by the Wayside. The 
ordinary ones struggle through. The 
bright ones have an advantage over 
the others from the very first day, and 
each day by learning and remembering 
they increase their lead over the others. 
By the end of two and one-half years 
they are so far ahead of the others that 
they cannot any longer pursue with 
profit the same course covered at the 
Same rate of speed. ‘They are 0 
longer forced to do their best. | They 
can afford to take it easy and rest ‘i; 
what they have already learned. Fe 
such a situation, the ordinary pup : 
are the ones that are getting pit 
money’s worth. The bright ones 
defrauded. a 
Another factor in the situation ® 
that in former times students who ll 
Latin in high school took four Y¢ g0 
of it and in most cases expected a 
to college and take three  caeae -— 
seven years of Latin, or, leaving ii 
the preparatory year, six years de 
to the reading of Latin authors: one 
that time one year of Cicero was ie: 
sixth of their reading time, 2 oe? oe 
reasonable proportion. Now; 








ir old Classes 4 








ot Latin at 

he great majority drop d if 

evers © ¢ their third year, a 

coe end 4 one year on Cicero, it 1s 
en 


i. if their reading time, a most un- 
a 


roportion. 

onable propo! ar me 

“ cher consideration is that so 
no 


‘Is would like to take Vir- 
eae account of the encroach- 
ae other subjects find it difficult 
auaretil to do so. This — “a 
come even more serious as dwin rhe 
Latin classes make it impossible or 
some schools to continue their fourth 
year Latin. This will be most unfor- 
tunate. Cicero furnishes good mate- 
tial for reading in the third year, but 


ate pupils to be kept in ignorance that 


there is such a thing as Latin poetry? 
Absit omen. 
_ At present most of the pupils tak- 
ing Latin in the high schools read 
only two Latin authors, Casar and 
Cicero, contemporaries, residents of 
Ome, with the same background a 
education and environment, both BO 
ticians above all else. The writings 
“over a period of about nee Fea 
e high quality of these writings 1s 
Yond question, but there is n0 - 
‘on why Latin students should spen 
all thei- time in the study of the - 
“ty and political struggles of “i f 
Uring such a short space of time: let 
in €rior pupils can do no — let 
“tem be content with that, bu to 
the brighter ones have a rane 
Stow, ‘The years available ra them 
Cal Study are all too abet. d let our 
Utilized to the limit thing chet 
St pupils be given some 


a ; — a 4 
. ll ee a 
eek 


will stimulate their efforts and satisfy 


their aspirations. 
H. E. Wirrorp, 


Chairman, Department of Latin. 
. James Madison High School, 


Editorial Policies Governing 
Student Publications | 
Ta the rédle of counsellor to the 
editor and staff, the faculty —s 
himself must have a clear mee 0 
a well-formulated philosophy to 
and guide his course of ee ate 
himself is at a loss, he will surely 


. While 
his staff groping in the dark 


decpMesl cle 

it is impossible to have -" o 

il es for every student pub pr 

jectiV 

* the city, it 1s nev —_ 

; sible for all to have cert 

pos 

— re as accurate a 

jective 

arr credit where 30 

5 . 
avoid 

- self-evident and 


repor ting, F 
when it is due, 
yal faule-finding 4° 


wed 
St ORR ee er eerie: 


. _ bs ae J sah ag ink» Vane 
rs RES waa TR we 


‘ - 
oes ete 

ae al att 
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No one activity should be given un- 
warranted advantage over another in 
the matter of publicity. . 

Open-maindedness implies that we be 
open to criticism. Students should be 
permitted to air their views on school 
problems and editorial policies. The 
only check on the free expression of 
staff members or correspondents would 
be the bounds of common decency. 
This would apply to humor, gossip, 
knocks and boosts, and letters to the 
editor. An effective question that 
would prevail upon a writer to with- 
draw an objectionable item is, “What 


would the folks at home think of you 


or of the school when they read this in 
print?” 3 


In general, discussions of matters 
not pertaining to student life should 
not find their way into the school 
publication, since such unrelated mat- 
ters are treated in a superior manner 
by non-student publications. Hence 
discussions of political and economic 
problems, whether they be local, na- 
tional, or world-wide in scope, should 
be barred. Should consideration of 
such problems be prohibited in schools? 
No, not at all, but the student publica- 
tion is not the proper forum for them. 

Since one of the aims of secondary 
school education is to Prepare the fu- 
ture citizens to be readers of the more 
dignified newspapers, it follows that 
the student newspaper should not stoop 
to the sensational journalism typical of 
tabloids, 

_ When editorial policies are so shaped 
as to publicize and encourage the 


worth-while ACtivities of 
with fairness and Open-minde 
their guides, then wil] ite. ~ ay 
newspaper become a vita] and fies 
tional factor in the school, a 


I. Dav § ea 
Bushwick High School. + oe 


Stimulating Assignments in Art 


It has become increasingly difficult 
to stimulate an interest in Carrying 
Art into the lives of students outside 
of school on merely a cultural plea, 
when so many of them expect one to 
prepare them for big monetary returns 
in a world so overcrowded with mere 
hack and pseudo-artists ready to pro- 
vide the world with their ever present 
bill-board and eternal pattern book, | 
slinky manikins and dime novel maga- | 
zine covers. Our New York Art 
schools have literally dumped upon the 
city well-trained poster and letterins 
artists with very poor taste and a 
easy store of crack slogans and wee 
superficial patterns. ‘To arouse 4° a 
terest in art beyond that level requ 
purely a cultural approach. ye, 

In my own classes in elective ee 
like to differentiate between the V4" 
types of assignments given and Wo" 
like to group them according *° 
following plan: 


1. Assignment for added sil Abe 


2. Assignment for genet 
ture. a 
ws al a 

3. Assignment for spirit 
dance. : 


tr 
, e ° 4 le m4 . x 
In other subjects it is a SU7P™ am pt 


init 
ter to determine a group © is 






















which may be required from 
‘of students in the various 
Art it is rather stultifying 

utline such a group, because the 
- ‘ent’ own interest enters into the 
— of problems to so large an 
extent, if the subject is taught in the 


sential 


| proper. way. A student should, how- 


ever, be able to identify and apply the 
cardinal rules of good tasté and art 
structure in all of her work and be 


able successfully to manipulate at least 


one medium and be able to appreciate 


the proper handling of. several other 


media. In my own classes it is re- 
quired that a girl be able to handle 
charcoal and at least one other medium 
with some degree of success. Then, 
too, the student is required to be able 
to render a form in some intelligible 
way with emphasis on well selected line 
which expresses definite movement and 
Possesses expressiveness. They are en- 
“Ouraged to render all forms in three- 
imensional design. The works of the 
Oc Masters are used as stimulating in- 
"ence and the working _ plates of 
Ndgeman and other master draftsmen 
“fe used in the teaching of three-di- 
Mensional drawing. Care, however, 3S 
‘0 be taken not to influence the style 
°f the Student unduly, in order to Cnr 
“Outage “whatever originality ne 
Pression her work may possess: 
. t for 
e first type of assignmen “a 
addeg skills is quite necessary aie 
‘eaching of representation, ween i 
"Re class-room activity is aan ions 
the Student’s first hand observat 
to "os model. ‘The necessary 
m the given m 


practice required in order to acquire 
a working knowledge of the proper 
use of a pencil would entail at least 
ten hours of incessant practice. We 
have not sufficient time in the school 
curriculum to allot such practice in 
school hours. In order to assure our- 
selves that the student is not building 
wrong habits outside of school, we 
use the copy-book method for giving 
an assignment of this kind. The Wat- 
son, Woodbury, and other plates of 
good pencil technique are given to the 
students to use in making accurate 
studies’ of this technique. aay a 
later encouraged to try a0 original fie 
dition using the given technique ior 

7 _work problem. The 
an additional home-work P ree 
Littlejohn pastel and Sits - 
are used in my TERI neal fou 
order to lay the correct te Wie 

f these media. 

dation for the use © 


‘tude in the use 
a student shows 40 aptitude 


lor 

‘ym as water c0l0t; 

of so difficult a - Jium in her class- 
hours. No 
. e 
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of drawing everything in outline in 
two dimensions which is so prevalent 
in the teaching from the design ap- 
proach to art. | 
There is little that’ one can do to 
stir the student emotionally in giving 
some of these skill assignments, except 
in showing them in the given medium, 
and by current display of plates, which 
they are required to handle, on the 
class-room bulletin boards. ‘The de- 
sire on the part of the student to be 
able to do a similar fine problem, usu- 
ally voiced in some such phrase as “J 
wish I could do that,” becomes the 
teacher’s cue to encourage the student 
to try persistently at home the funda- 
mental steps of the technique, in order 
to lay the corner-stone for such fine 
results. Usually anecdotes taken from 
the diaries or sketchbooks of famous 
artists, will relate how much time and 
hardship he had undergone in order to 
achieve the desired technique. 
concrete incentives are given by offer- 
ing a prize of a water color paint set 
for the best sketch book submitted by 
a student in the class, 
The assignment for general culture 
must necessarily be given in such a 
wide scope that the student feels the 
fulfillment of such an assignment is 
More or less voluntary, My classes 


Tecelve a typewritten schedule each 


month showing an outline of work to 
be fulfilled during the month for their 
note-books. These note-books are to 
contain Feports of visits to galleries, 
exhibits, visits to specified painting 
8toups in the Metropolitan Museum of 


Very 


. 50 






Art, Brooklyn Museum 


red for the constant ref- 
pared tor © : 


Modern Art, readings in books = of has bet of the student in order 

) om 

lives of artists and their Work, seh th arenice «her to try to ae - me 

: : > SSAC a e) 

commentaries from art Periodical, : “i : many fine thoughts which so 
san 0 
























newspapers pertaining to art. The ste 
dents may prepare these required 
in any sequence, provided ‘that 
end of the month, the 
the requirements. 


beep ofte 
items 
at the 
ey have fulfilled 
In order to stimy. 
late general interest in this cultural 
background, the instructor 1S encour- 
aged to bring in interesting’ books 
about great Masters of art, such 25 
“RvR” by’ Van Loon and ‘Michel 
Angelo” by Merejkowski or the series 
of “Modern Masters” issued by ‘the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, to 
attract the students’ attention, through 
fine bindings and attractive illustrations 
to the fine work and the high esteem 
in which the master is held, and make 
her feel as though she, too, would like 
to see some of his original work. Ca 
rent newspaper articles maybe used i0 
class each for a minute or so for gea- — 
eral class discussion, such as the _ : 
commentaries of Royal Cortissoz 
discussion on Tuesday, the allotted sup 
plementary day for note-book aii. 
of current exhibits and pare : 
gives them the added experience ns 
learning the art language, best ~: 
book presented by a student at the : 
of the term. This takes the de 5. 
a book, such as American Art by Stu- 
tissoz or Art for Amateurs and ag 
dents by G. J. Cox. te 

In giving assignments for alate A 
type of art activity, that of ae ie} 
ing interpretations of life, an OU“ 9 


_ i, 


.— 


NI 


Jast | 


she list is attache 


1. 
2, 


Nn 


must occur to her. A copy of 
n 


d for reference, 


QuESTION s TO ASK: 


Am I afraid to draw this? 
Have I seen it clearly enough? 
Have I studied my subject long 
enough to know its essential 
characteristics? 


. Am I so shallow that I can look 


only skin-deep? Am I afraid to 
work? | 


. Why is this person different 


from every other? . Why .was 
this person born? What does 
his face tell of life — good 
things, courageous things or 
only ordinary things? Is there 
wisdom in this patience, is there 
understanding? Is there love? 


‘Tf I study it out carefully and 


Persistently I can also render the 
full ‘Meaning and the signifi- 
Cance of this subject. 

mpty forms are meaningless as 
they lack significance. 


‘ Inasmuch as a drawing is a lan- 


ion, I 
8uage, a means of ee 
a 
Must try to avoid my ee a} 
habit’ of speech, lest it inte 


— With my ability to realize mY 


true reactions graphically. 


Tangs To Draw: 


l. A scene in my home. ‘cali 
2A scene from my Ww! 


‘ Children at play. 3 
pease Wi m4 
Nature. * ha 
- Interesting buildings, =~ 
. Strong contrasts, 
- Strength and power. 
9. Mass scenes. — | 
10. My family. — 
11. My mother. © 
12, My father. — 
"13, Something I’ve read. 


Ow PN NM ra w 


GERTRUDE S. PFERDT: 4 


The Assignment in Latin Bea 
To‘one who has devoted nearly half 

a century to the study of — et 

subject ‘ally of a subject the 
bject and especially OF | 

value of which has become a — — 

wi serious question in the min 


ore in, the 
- cands as has that of Latin,” . 
was escribe classroom’ proc 


| to d Sg ‘ 
ae atter of the assignmen’ 


the subject, | ragonist for the subject 
ro 
cugdel as ap 


itself : millions of human 


See. when with- 


beings in Amen nis 
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After the collapse of the civilization 

of Greece and Rome due to internal 

decay and the encroachments of bar- 

barian hordes swarming over their bor- 

ders, human life was stripped of. the 
graces, which alone make it worth the 
living, and did not recover them until 
the revival of learning. Then such 
Greek and Latin classical works as had, 
during the long interval, escaped de- 


struction by moth, mould, ignorance 
or ruthlessness, 


human life onc 
ness and depth, 


were read again and 
€ more took on rich- 


Every decimation of Population in 
Modern times by plague, famine, or 
war, every long-continued financial 
depression has brought the menace and 
the fear of wide spread poverty, low- 
ered standards of living, of education, 
and of culture. Authorities assert that 
i b from Savagery to 4 


? 
may be 
eration of neglect, So much more 
Urgent, then, the need 


What we POssess, 
Civilized man is 


‘4nguage well or badly 4ccording to 
the models he is given to follow. Some 
of the early efforts of our gi 


rls at 
52 


translation are litt] 





























: imi e exalted style of one of the 
€ bette; th | to us jamentably agree te ere meas wa 

uncouth gibberish of the Tada the | ils come saith We must —— op laraliMcesdics eat weudie: 

trading post Offering a bars sin nglsh B age sense through the Soni much the same procedure in the lesson 

bling mink you gib-um up Rar : heit od next two pages’ will not do raise, Wisad encors? de-yeies. 

bridge the gulf between such 2 0 \ “Take gnm 

and cultured English is ou; task. 80n { today: 

By the kindness of 


f all efforts to keep to- tion period if possible,—if aa ~ 
Salle roximately the same very beginning of the peri a leh 
cher gitls of appx inments, there is signment is written on the board by 
a ce and attainments, there we | SIE 2al iehaailleans? coms 
ad divergence in these par- Tey copi os i te Ee 

= ——— t must mented upon 

‘culars. The daily assignmen : 7 i 

Palmdale stimulating to keep the age a both accuracy and speed 

vt students busy and not so long or oo aE eas dom of very; the des 

aried as to discourage the weakest. in ue iv pace and pronouns and 

bac term a definite amount of ground elena ae the comparison of adjec- 
- aust be covered, and a definite advance adjectives, the bs, that rapid work of 

ro sos d The girls do not know tives and are the assigament 

must be made. . ollows 

how to attack a Latin sentence, and this 2 dees day. Prose sentences 

must be shown how. ‘The order of practic : y pace with a 

words in a Latin sentence is radically =a of a sentences — - 

different from that in an English fens poi d to the chapter or sect 

ence. Emphasis is indicated in Latin 


Secondary | 
schools of the whole Country made, | 
few years ago showed the teachers { 
unanimous on the question of the chief | 
objective of the subject, namely steady, jf 
daily increase in the power to read 
Latin. To a thoroy 


gh grounding in | 
Latin and Greek and to nothing else, | 
I ascribe the ease and the speed with 
which I have been able to pick up some | 


reading knowled 
er languages, 


e a ° : nt 
_ The assignment is quite a different | 


ge of perhaps ten oth- 


istribu 
work being ar to ex 
Y the position of a word in the sen- eo references to the a = 
° ‘ 7 
matter: today from what it was in my tence rather than by stress of voice These trans 
e © 1 at 
youth. In my native village it. was 


. ti 
; ial difficul 1 note- 
, 2 lain spec! : e kept 10 ‘ 
'S Recssitates the most careful read ——- into Latin 3 
ing aloud in class of all subject matter - Each new 4 corrected there 
* . r 
°F translation, It is our practice written on tne a i 
ave all Passages read after translation 


4 in the noteb 
an 
iD class rather than before. 


that time safe to assume that the set 
school pupils could understand 7” . 
guage of the grammar. We ha ee 
had training in parsing, in err? 
analysis,-in the transformation © 


d rapidly 
ately a 
dy day in review a at the saint 
sively O°. ; ided wi 
“F088 sentences we base exclu being with clos che pupil 1 epee sen 
We knew “Pon the vocabulary of the text Den" the term, £ carefully ¥ cti 
- @lements of the sentence. rms. te framed to il- e fund © many synta ble 
a f mmatical te 4d. The sentences are ram- larg Tystrating considera 
the definitions o gra all very lustrate Several times each new & he tences * 5 made a fl 
They: tell us today ae believin’ atical sli iple developed ip nS principles gs er of eX ries over °° 
ee |: cannot ¢ Pp + Tincip in wat This ar ‘ or 
vicious, but hildren, taught Engl “OUrse of the term. opportu- ~ achgefuhl Germ Greet es- 
that con ONE Caren, d-fashioné In Cesar the upil has the » 1¢nmatic Spr French; e may ‘ 
grammar at home by an old- chool in ity ¢ mb lat ee spirited _ Engli ar other langene each “" 
* S$ in $ % translate unt 0 hatev P ed to 
mother, owe their success in s¢ an nel; ent acco hich W The devot 
‘astruction 42° Ssh an exce ; y W Jater 
part, at least to that as of the ver ‘ties of military operation’ brought Sil of co 6 
its corollary, the command of the Of what is now Frank? cero, t0 
nacular. . our pu’ 
Other times, other customs; OU 


te e} 
4} “Wder the yoke of Rom 
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translation. At the beginning of term 
three, much time and care must be 
devoted to showing the pupils how to 


use the vocabulary and notes at the 


back of the text. The text must be 


read accurately and fluently, pro- 
nounced and carefully phrased to make 
the meaning as plain as possible. At 
the close of the recitation, after the 
girls have done their best at transla- 
tion, the teacher translates the text for 
the day into the best English he can 
muster and this model translation 
serves as the basis for next day’s review 
translation. 


Finally the immense number of Eng- 
lish words of Latin origin, 
mense number of sj 
fixes and suffixes, 


and the im- 
gnificant Latin pre- 
furnish us the readi- 
est means of greatly increasng the pu- 
pil’s vocabulary. Once a week word 
study is assigned. In its widest rami- 


fications under the heading of Compar- 
ative Philology this may be made to 
cover the whole y 


niverse of words, The 
history of words is the history of ciy;- 
lization. As one Proceeds in this study, 
ever new vistas 


, Open up, ever new re- 
gions to be explored. The Study of 
language is the closest approach to 


Paradise the earth affords, If the life 


hereafter is not a myth, perhaps some 
of us shall some day hay 


€ time to sat- 
isty some of the linguistic Curiosities 
at Come to us, Whether this leisure 
'S t0 come or not, we rejoice in the 
Privilege we have already had of listen- 
8 to the voices of the departed great, 

elr ghosts stalk through the pages 
Of the dusty tomes, the decaying man- 
54 


uscripts. In such company, 


studies language rightly must 
he is on hallowed ground. 


he Who 
fee] that 


GEORGE O, SCHUYyER 
Walton High School. 
To Improve Our Taste in 
Motion Pictures. 


With three sixth term English class. 
es, I have devoted twelve to fifteen 
minutes of the beginning of the period 
each Monday to the reading from re- 
views of motion pictures which the 
gitls have clipped from newspapers 
during the preceding week. Each girl 
is responsible for two reviews—not 
two favorable reviews, just two te- 
views, as the unfavorable ones are used 
to build up a knowledge of weaknesses 
the reviewer considers inexcusable, as 
weak or improbable or stereotyped 
story, poor acting, etc. In fifteen 
minutes, we are never able to read 
complete reviews, nor do we attempt 
to. Each girl has penciled on the mah 
gin of her clipping the sentences, in 
which the reviewer has given his ‘. 
sons for approval or disapproval. iP 
reads these sentences to the class, an 7 
marked on pronunciation and a 

. hought. 
gent expression of the thoug * 
be-all and the end-all of chante 
minute period is to develop in oa 
student’s mind a mental list of 
tures I Want to See—Pictures Wor 


‘Spending My Money On.” 


ELEANOR D, LAWLOR: _ 


h ula Richman High School. 


wt 


if 





Prognosis the class, I shall continue with the pur- 
rom Success m al years ago a pose of this survey. The purpose of 
proximately hy II Class” was se- this survey is to follow a procedure of 
ra 
ar ee t aaeihl one class- analyzing data from the point of view 
fected IFO 


upils who had received in of “success to prognosis” instead of the 
es vay I marks of ninety per cent 
steno 


usual procedure of prognosis to suc- 
er were put into a “Special Ste- 
tov 


cess. The usual procedure of prognosis 
; Il Class.” The purpose of is to give a test containing mental aod 
graphy t was to enrich the cur- motor elements brought into J ~ 
; rimen ‘ : and. 
cl dents of special the learning and use of shor 
‘tude in shorthand. Another fea- Such a test i ; PP at stocthaal 
eS titudes of the pupils in s 
; to permit apt : ; 
the experiment was at this prog 
z : t ra the Regents’ examina- It was found, however, th usb in 
students to er: not very V 
tion at the end of term three instead of nostic testing was poe | fadsal 
at the end of term four in order to predicting ra of any valid 
is un: 
enable the students to gain a term of and the wnat t in shorthand at the 
work in shorthand. Out of this “‘Spe- peognos* . 
. nt time. . 
cial Stenography II Class” thirteen stu-  prese sour of the fact that the mem 
nts were recommended to take the —‘In view 0 ial Class”, who are to 
bers of the “Speci «tally successful 
Regents? examination—eleven students be surveyed, were origina e eeril 
Passed it, ; . chorthand, I am going 
; in 
As the “Special Stenography Il 


trea qyith their other 

. thand ability W + bins exist 

Class” advanced to “Special Stenogra- _ see what oo 

tudl a 

phy TIT, a few students were dropped these factors: ©" t ratings 

the | between Ui e final subjec : 

t ne ney were not suited ie eight pupils ier from the school ne 

ats of learning necessary for a - have been copie 1d take up £00 mu 

Cial Class”, In their place were substi- ‘ 


; u 
rds. Since i wo 


arks, 
0 | their mah" 
‘uted some of the best students from o list al 


ace t 
the SP 
regular stenography two classes for 

te 


— is They follow: 
Pecial Stenography III Class’. s subjects 
ith this brief historical resume ° 


f yariou 


‘4 
| 
{ 
: 
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English 
A: 74.4 


a 
cP 
Ps 


82.4 
85.6 
84.4 
83 
78 
78.5 
80 
82.4 
77.4 
~— © 80 
68.5 
78.8 


ee) ee a 


oa 


76 

79 

73.6 
625] 
74.6 
79.8 
78.4 
80.6 
72 

68.4 
69 

67.9 
69.5 
74.1 


SHE POX OZET A 


en AS 


w > N 


82.2. 


Language 


75.6 


90 
90.3 


82.5. 


85 
85 
76.6 
84.3 
80 
78.6 
81 
64 


68.6 
T7bag 


68.3 
83.5 


67.8 
67.5 





’ s a « >. : . 0 » vi VEZ 
> 84 hey te rs tas?) I Re ke. dod ~ 


«85.4 83.3 76 


These records have 
Cause they 
dent’s his 
the follo 
followin 


been given be- 
give a picture of each stu- 
tory and form the basis for 
wing tabulation study. In the 
8 tabulation, the students have 
n ranked according to their stand- 
8 in “Special Stenography IV” be- 
Cause we feel that the ability dem 


in 


on- 
56 
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en OB’: 27.5 21 ¢ (sum of G) has been used 
strated in this grade is the cumulati® : 


; { £ ay 
. cad : . 
. . / rn 
Ligne 1s low, =. Vey os ae 
rion 3A ae 7 hot; ! veg a= St be pe 


fe a 
é baa eS 
~~ 


— | : | R=! 
achievement attained in steno Si ‘his Zz The Spearman’s “Footrule” saci . ale 
Proficiency. The pupil's 40mm! ee 
with the pupils ante ia English MMM yl. Geiieobed inca 5k eee a tal eae 
with the pupil’s rank in English, + ate 4 of ussaial used for this purpos’ : yh ae desu ail 
eral Average of major subjects, . See 


: at 
gu — Mc n the COCP seals 
Typewriting, and Draw’? 4 McCay says that when eos 

ages, : a 
The tabulation of these facts follag 
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It was found that: 

1. The ranks in shorthand IV corre- 
lated substantially with the rank in 
English (= .67).: It is worthy of 
notice that it has been the rule of 
the Shorthand Department of Ja- 
maica High School that “no pupil 
may elect shorthand unless his 
mark in English is 70”, English 
should correlate highly with tran- 
scription because English is one of 
the elements of shorthand learning. 

2. The ranks in shorthand IV corre- 
lated with general average of all 
major subjects substantially (+ 
4). This points to the assumption 
that general ability in school work 
may be used to predict probable 
success in shorthand as well as in 
other school subjects, Probably 
When students do not excel in 
shorthand, other factors besides 
mental ability have conditioned 


the results (dislke of teacher, 


other 
interests, 


lack of industry, ab- 
Sences, and so forth). 


3. The ranks in shorthand IV corre- 
lated substantially with the rank in 
modern languages (French, Span- 
ish, and German). The coefficient 

of correlation was, however, lower 

than the Correlation with English 
and general ability (= 155 ). Two 

Students were omitt 


relation because they had not taken 
4 modern language. The ranks in 


shorthand IV were rearranged to 
make the coefficient of correlation 
accurate, This correlation shows 
that there may be common factors 


58 


ed in this cor- 


in the learning of sh 

the learning of a fore: 
- It is interesting to 
correlation existing 
hand and typewriting (x 16) 
Although typewrit 
phase of shorthan 
there seems to be 
nection between transcription skil} 
and typewriting skill, 
Since drawing is a manual skill, | 
thought it would be interesting to 
see if there was any relationship 
existing between shorthand learn. 


80 lan 
note the low 


d "Fanscription 


ing and drawing. ‘There seems to 


be a low correlation. (= .41) 
From this survey it seems that the 
best method of selecting pupils for 


Special Shorthand classes is to select 


the students on the basis of English 
marks and general ability in all school 
subjects. The degree of success in 
modern language may also help in ae 
ther selection. 

I believe it is necessary to add ne 
the Shorthand Department of - 
maica High School has been age | 
menting further with Special ome 
Another Special Stenography class ¥, 
Organized the following term. cl 
class at the present time is 4 Spe has 
Stenography III class, and since 7 it 
not taken the Regents pant 
is not possible to make a study of how’ 
success at this time. They see™: 
ever, to be a better group than 
one surveyed, d 

At the present time, the So 
Department is selecting its Speci# sit 
nography class, not after the first © 






Orthang and 
BUape. é 
between short, 
ing ability i, a 


tt students are called “honor” pupils. 


j 1 h 1. 


Very little co, | 








fore stenography raphy Il, and will be Special Stenogra- 
but berore 


’ III next term is doing remarkable 
of gesogtaPhY> first term. The Spe- phy 


nin th ‘snow select- work. It is thought that the new 
i ar ferable to the 
I Class in Stenog eral average at- method of selection is preferabl 
rn the re esas An av-_ original selection. It will be interes 
‘7 all scno 
; rained in 4 


y of the 
hty per cent or over admits ing to follow the progress 

ight 

erage of e1g 


“honor pupils”. 
to the Special Stenography I class. _ P Rees 1: tine: 


; 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMEN 


| ‘on.” It contains an introduc- 
. Correction. S eeces 
Lectures at the Metropolitan ter Dr. E, A. Betts, Superinte 
35-1936 Gn By ye “es al School, 
. > i Museum of Art dent of pone _ aca rye 
¢ Metropolitan Mus New York, a summ 
offers for the season of 1935-1936 a Oswego dies in the field of 


ch stu 
, recent resear nnotated 
varied and comprehensive program of and an 4 


: ificulties, : 
lectures, gallery talks, study hours and — of 46 books and = 
‘ory hours planned for the interest >! reading disabilities. ss dal 
and pleasure of the general public and ir ined by addressing apie End 
of teachers and students concerned Se C. Certain, a ee The price 
With the history and appreciation of <a n, Detroit, Michigan. 

“t and with its practical application. 


‘ons of 

cai qluations © 

Critical - es 

. 0 cents. ur J. Gat ? 

Yeral courses are being given this on yearbook by Dr. re 4 Dr. Wil- 
Year for the first time, and others have Dr, Donald D. Durt®” 


— recent issues 
“2 extended in their scope. liam S. Gray a E on 
- Teachers iiterested may secure COp- of The eet of th second ae 
‘ ee 1 
“3 of the Pamphlet entitled sat A om oil Summary ° School 
‘Osram 1935-1936, Part I, Octo book, “A 1D. Element Grape 
December. 1935” by applying to ig tive i Languas® d may 
“etary of the Metropolitan Museum mposition» available 4° 
Art, Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street. aa are 5 cents cacl 
rdered 
Summary of Research on a des—Rare Avis idered , 
*ading Disabilities a ttitu school Was OM boys al 
€ third annual research iol | institution - 
the National Conference apd *s en- 7° me % $7 
in El School English 3s ic girls . 
ementary 


titled “Reading Disabilities am 
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knowledges. Attention had in general 
been devoted primarily to intellectual 
learnings in the hope that somehow or 
other moral and emotional aspects of 
the child’s personality would be de- 
veloped indirectly. This concept of 
the school has changed and has been 
broadened during the last few decades, 
due to the greater interest in the study 
of child psychology and its reaction to 

education and learning, 
The teacher now must realize that 
aan ih ™ ad Zs chil- 
merely for the 


purpose of absorbing whatever knowl- 
edges she offers th 


realize that the chi 


interests, in- 
‘ravings, which must 
Count in her methodo]- 
: oclety, comp] 

Varied as it is, with ite +. enien 


for leisure, ne 


stincts, desires, 
be taken into ac 


open-minded. 
ence and awe, 
€ctual and aesthetic 
& interests and a 


rever 


“a °yment, abidin 


sense of social obligation, Th 

not command of subject Matt oy 
amassing of knowledge for we oe the 
sake, but the cultiva 


| tion of 
personality; the Subjects that 


ma 
tribute to this end can only be ‘ Con. 
in so far as they have at O rb 


: ne and 
same time some Significance fo, Fs 
: e 
sympathetic understanding of th 
e 


world in which we live and 
for the development of th 
abilities of each individual 

As we peruse the aims 


tives of all] the seco 
jects, 


inclusi 
cl 


€ particular 
Concerned,” 
and objec- 


ndary school sub- 
we find that each justifies itg 


certain ideals of appreciation and cer- 


tain good attitudes in the pupils pur- 


suing such courses of study. Not in- 
frequently the teacher, being informed 
of a pupil’s failure to master the ¢- 
sentials (facts) of her particular sub- 


| ject, will prove that despite this exist- 


ing Condition, the pupil in all probabil- 
ity has developed certain attitudes, in- 


terests and appreciations that are more 


‘mportant and permanent than the 


mere facts. Quite consoling! How 


Comforting! But is her assumption 
justifiable? It is true that attitudes 
and appreciations are intangible and 
since they are so, the teacher can very 
easily assume that they do exist. 


It is necessary to understand th 


Psychology and nature of attitudes be 
fore we can attempt to teach them an¢ 
hope that they will be end results of 


ee 


"de Li, Kandel, Comparativt Education, Ne® 
York, Houghton Mifflin, 1932, p. 634. 



















‘usion in the curriculum on the 
aim that it teaches and inculcates 


ative process: Unless we a 
{ what we are dealing with, 
jiscussion of this all-impor- 
ct of the learning process be- 
tant aspe 1 
comes Vague and futile. : ‘ 
By an attitude, we mean a person S 
characteristic emotional reankion to 
certain and all problems of life; it is | 
tis disposition; it is his way of looking 
it things. It is necessary to note that 
an attitude has been defined as a re- 
action. A mental attitude must ex- 
press itself in action or else it does not 
exist. It is well to say that an indi- 
vidual appreciates literature, but unless 
‘he reveals some reaction, such as a de- 
sire to read more and better literature, 
he has no appreciation of literature, 
— . the definition of at- 
vi ads Tisai a student, af- 
sen om istory, shows through 
ing and . responses an understand- 
tiene nana of social and pro- 
say history ra we can reasonably 
titudinal + : T him at least has no at- 
Nt take ent. ues. If a student does 
ing concer © subsequent life an endur- 
N for some field of knowl- 


ihe edu? 
peforehan 


che entire 


} tdge ! 
} been "att, schooling for him has 
Sua. -ailure no matter how good a 
Uden e _ 
S. 


tt} . 
ate + Tudes, just as subject matters, 
be : usht and learned. We learn to 


alt sed Or broad-minded, selfish OF 


IStic. sate classi- 
C tics we learn to appreciate © * 
al 5 subject 


Music or jazz. Just 4 final 
an ‘i Cannot be learned, in i ri like- 
mt ¥sis, until it is comprehence™? tion. 

Se With attitudes and appreci4 


t pu- 
e Cannot and should not expec P 


pils to appreciate Bach’s symphonies 
unless they understand them, nor 2 


stanza of a poem by Byron unless it 
carries for them a comprehensible mes- 
sage. Since an attitude means a re- 
sponse, the latter cannot occur ‘unless 
it is accompanied by understanding. 
Literary appreciations, for ‘example, 
are the product of intellectual under- 
standing and also of active response on 
the part of the reader. In addition to 
the ‘intellectual understanding there 
must be an emotional reaction. 
To summarize: 
Attitudes are taught and learned. 
Attitudes are overt emotional re- 
sponses. | . 
Unless they result in overt action, 
they do not exist. a 
They must be accompanied by - ; 
intellectual understanding © 
what is to be appreciated. -_ 
Now that a clear understanding ° 
*endes has been at- 
h ture of attitudes 
ge do we explain the fact 
tempted, how 00 ‘Is leave the por- 
that most of our Pupt hools with no 
ls of the secondary schools ¥ = 
a preciation ° with no 
life, with no sen . e. There 
’ ° ood liceratur * B 


ions for 

hree explanatio - 

seem £0 O° Tj our educational being 

shor wary much emphasis 1 rob- 
tices: (1) tual knowledge . i 
d on fac What is °° 


lace 
: dressed in lan- 
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Standards for appreciation are based on 
adult tastes rather than children’s. The 
writer calls upon Mursell’ to cite the 
following about the explanation set 
forth above in (1), “When we stress 
facts in our teaching, we are apt to 
lose appreciation for two reasons: (a) 
One of them is simply the lack of em- 
phasis upon appreciation and affective 
factors. (b) The other is that the 
ech al 

Y antagonistic to 


those upon which 4 


asin Ppreciation de- 


. With an explanation of what appre- 













































C. Material Selecteg 
selected for the lesson ¢ 
the interests of the 
says, “It must be ¢ 


© mare. 
on shou] d ie mi 
child. A hig 


S 
TUe to life, : 


to life’ Material, we Cannot h 
Pupils will be able to distin A 


merits of ‘200d? anid ‘bad? guish the 


literatures» : 


what is being taught 


Thro i i 
: ugh Westions, pictures, gestures, 
Tamatizations, the p 


aoe upils may see light , 
What is so often Meaningless to 
them. 


E. Rhythm. Not 
Pupils will see the beauty of a selecton 
by noting the metre in which it is 
written. Hence the justification for 
Initial ora] reading by the teacher, not 
the pupil. Pupils should respond to 
answers by reading directly and cor- 
rectly from the poem itself. 

tn Facts. Do not burden the pupil 
with cut and dried facts that aim 
foward a piece-meal butchering of 
what js beautiful. No pupil likes 
tear apart a selection; he likes to read 
and enjoy. How often do we kill 
Pupil’s interest in a selection by warn 
ing and threatening him with a com™ 
'N§ eXamination which “will be stiff.” 
It has been justly said that if one wan 
an author never to be read after th 
Student leaves school, introduce the 


es 


* Op. Cit., p. 218. 


infrequently, the 


parisons wit 


ks of this writer in the high school 
wot ' 


‘ ylum. 
* piscussion. Allow for freedom 


ntaneous discussion, and com- 
oe h other selections read or 
with the pupil’s own experiences. Pay 
wttention to everything that contrib- 
utes meaning: language and style, the 
contemporary setting and background 
of a passage, familiarity with its place 
in the history of literature and of 
thought, ability to compare and con- 
trast with similar and different types of 
- literature and finally, the submission of 
the results of such analysis to criticism, 
'In short, the recitation must be social- 
ized to a degree that turns the class 
in literature into a literary club or 
teading circle. 

Morris R. STEINBERG. 
Eastern District High School. 


The High School Diploma 


ay the depression, a common 
wt. . 12 the Want-Ad Columns was 
0 ~ School Graduate, Preferred.” I 
iiien, just what a high school 
Of * means to the business man or 
tod average person who is not a 
— of our school system. Com- 
ay Pupils have received diplomas 
ich the necessary units of work 
“luded One-half unit for cooking, one 
for millinery, one-half unit for 
"essmaking. Academic diplomas have 
“€N received for which the necessary 
atts of work included oné cai > 
‘YPewriting, one-half unit for mi i 
Nery, One-half unit for cooking. 1s 
“Onnection with certain Regents 


aminations, in one school the policy is 
that the pupil must receive a passing 
grade in the Regents’ examination in 


order to receive a passing grade in ° 


classwork for the term. In another 
school a pupil who receives a grade of 
75% or higher in the Regents’ exami- 
nation may not fail in classwork, 
whereas a pupil who makes a grade of 
55% or lower in the Regents’ exami- 
nation may not pass for the term’s 
work. In still another school a pupil 
who receives a grade of 65% or higher 
for classwork passes for the term re- 
gardless of the Regents’ grade, while a 
pupil who receives 659% or higher in 
the Regents’ examination passes for the 
term regardless of the classmark. An 
academic diploma held by a pupil of 
one school may represent a very differ- 
ent set of facts held by another pupil 
of the same school. 
We are all agreed that the school is 
made for the pupil, not the pupil for 
the school; that pupils have varying 
degrees of aptitude and different apti- 
tudes; and that the school must allow 
each pupil as far as possible to develop 
to the fullest extent his special apti- 
tudes. But I wonder whether our 
method of making such adjustments is 
not leading to intellectual dishonesty. 
We all have pupils in our classes 
who do not possess the special ability 
required to master successfully the 
subject to the extent of om it = a 
tool. (The “memorizers we ave 
with us always, but 1 do not include 
a pupil who has completely and accu- 
rately memorized a textbook or all the 
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rules and definitions dictated or other- 
wise “given” by the “teacher” as hav- 
ing successfully mastered the subject.) 
If the subject is an electve one, the 
solution is simple. The pupil “drops” 
it. But the subject may be a required 
one. Shall we take the point of view 
that if the pupil has exerted himself 
to the utmost limit of his Capacity 
even though he does not grasp the fun- 


damentals, he shall receive a 65% 


rating for “effort”? If so, one di- 


ploma certainly means a very different 
thing from another. Moreover, does 
not the pupil in this case credit himself 
with an achievement that js not really 
his, and so come to believe that to 
try to succeed is the equivalent of 
succeeding? 

On the other hand, suppose such a 
pupil “fails” and must repeat the work 
One or more times. If the pupil has 
already reached his utmost achievement 
level, no gain results to him from such 
repetition, and there may be a loss in 
the feeling of discouragement and lack 
of interest which follow, Yet, since 
the subject is required, what is to be 
done? Shall we drop all requirements 
in the scholastic field and allow pupils 
to elect all subjects? Diplomas would 
certainly represent Very different things 
under such circumstances, 
Would not such 2 course 
mean that pupils would, in 
elect only “snap” courses and be de- 
Prived: of the Opportunity to exercise 
-e: necessary qualities as “the will to 


«t oe 
do, ambition to succeed,” 
ity of effort>” 


Moreover, 
of action 
the main, 


“continu- 
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There remains then 





., Best of all, 


Only the pe king -. education” to 
up of the diploma, The cryin Tne —_ “democracy re ’ the inherent 
of the world today, as always 'B Need ae every pupil ha 
citizenry who have > 1S for ean 















, the intelle 
pacity to recognize the right 


action to take, the inte 
and the perseverance to carry 

i 
through, There is no 


. fool-proof eco. 
homic system any more than there js 
an actor-proof play. No system, how. 


ever carefully planned, can be SUCCESS 
fully executed, if the people lack in- 
telligence, perseverance, and the ability 
to cooperate. On the other hand, af 
most any system, even one of individ- 
ual competition, will work out for the’ 
general welfare, provided that the peo- 
ple as a whole are. socially-minded, te- 
nacious of purpose, able to plan and 
carry through some line of action. It 
seems to me, therefore, that (except to 
college preparatory pupils, who would 
have to meet the requirements set by 
the Board of Regents or the College 
Entrance Board) our high schools 
should grant no diplomas. Thus, each 
pupil would be free to develop thos 
aptitudes which he possesses t0 the 
utmost extent of which he seems t° 

capable. No pupil would need to drop 
out, feeling that no place in the hie 
school exists for him because of 
peated failure in subjects not oni 
to his abilities, There would Pe ee 
need for nor excuse for “loafing: bis 
pupil would gain a false sense of 
intellectual capacity or persevera® 
since he would receive a passing oa 
only when he showed complete we 
of such subjects as he was capable ii 


Ctual Ca. 
Course of 
STILY to take it, 


urse of study or 
ght Te ial or that his par- 
ae him to, regardless of his 
a “an rofit by it. Thus the high 
fo Old send out into the world, 
-—_ developed as fully as pos- 
ib along the lines of their special ap- 
ritudes and to the extent of their ~ 
cal capacities. Such groups might 
form fertile soil upon which to plant 
the seed of incorruptibility and intelli- 
gence in our political and economic 
systems. 
EvELYN B. Marcus 
James Monroe High School. 


The May Convention of the 
Pan American Student League 


It might seem unnecessary to keep 
N writing reports of the recurrent 
-“Onventions of the Pan American ay ; 
dent League. It might seem repett o 


Ww 
‘ld, some new. phase, some ne 


Faculty Club of Colum 


devel- 


one would New York City. By this time readers 
no 


of Hicu Pornts. must be acquainted 

with the work of the Student League. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate the ideol- 
ogy, plans and aims of the ‘organiza- 
tion. By this time, it 1s well-known 
that they aim to cement cultural ties 
and strengthen friendly relations be- 
tween the students in this country, a 
more particularly in this icity, wit 
students and adults of all oe 
ican countries to our south. 


rap- 
movement has been growing Very p- 


ot only 
idly until now 1t has — a ~ 
in 
., almost every high schoo in 
marry ‘1 several other 
York City, but also in . — 
arnin 
-nstitutions of secondary lear = 
th ntry. ‘The movement 1s gt " 
the country. _— 
- > at a fast rate and al — 
bei et on foot to ae an 
eing S att 
a ents throughout ee 
me nation-wide stu 
& 


ment. n 
back to the conve 


into a stron 
American move 


Now, to com 


*cloc » stu- 
n. At ten 0 A assemble: st 


| enornifig, they starte “he city and from 
tious to submit a write-up at the -. dents from at mpanied by pei 
Mination of each convention. It might aut ob Toe" si school was Pf 
jon isers: tes, 
Ccyr. to so h h convent advil -~ delega 
me that eac faculty six - che 
e- an ffici0, 
Would be lik d that ther ered more x-0 
ike the next an ; tte ta 
© it would suffice merely of W yice-Ptes! jx delegates 
a COpy of the program. h Pan presidents haptel s) ; che gemi-an- 
Yet as each convention of the of that ing * delegates 
Netican Student League in 3 


n, , 
enti0 edin§ 
conv rec 
nual . e 


roug 
e new e entire ¢ work 
*Pment, some new interests See po : ro thelt are of ‘ ts be- 
. ti = t ri 
en : tself. ven ich pe 
thusiasm reveals 1 ‘ally about the councl’s h ae the “ons Shortly 
gna Sma ESET dors BA OS Me hig: TE catnt 
“ighth , ide conventi Men’s g jty-™? 65 
¢ city-w 5. 1935, at the tween 
Aturday, May 2); : 


bia Univet sty 
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after the delegates had asembled, the 
meeting was opened by League Presi- 
dent Oscar de la Vega, a student of 
the Boys’ High School. He appointed 
a recording secretary, treasurer, six 
election clerks and two seargants-at- 
arms for the meeting. He then pro- 
ceeded to read messa 


ges of greeting 
from Dr. Leo S, Rowe, director gen- 


eral of the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. John L. 
Merrill, president of the Pan American 


Society, Inc. of New York City. Then 
there followed a series of papers read 


by students, one from each borough 
which hinged on some Phase of Argen- 
tine culture since the convention was 
dedicated to Argentine Independence 
Day. Some of the Papers concerned 
the Argentine gaucho and 
while others hin 
tango, Argentine educ 
gentine literature. 
New business 
the floor, amendments 
tion were Made, the new borough 
Council presidents 


Were installed 


his ways of 
8ed upon the 
ators, and Ar- 


living, 


Was taken up from 


egates had the PPortunity o¢ min. 
ling with each other, exchan ing aA 7 
ions and Viewpoints of thej ; 
clubs, 

























cially as well as intellect 


o’clock the guests reassembled 
luncheon. At the Speaker’s ta 
the following distinguished ] 
gentlemen: Dr. Henry 


Hein, Prin. 
cipal of the James Mon 


for the 
ble Were 


adies ang 


; Mr. George C. Hanson 


where the League 
has its headquarters at Boys’ High — 


School and Mrs. Hanson; Mr. Frank 


Boylan, administrative assistant at the 


DeWitt Clinton High School; Mrs. 


Antoinette L. Hermann, chairman of 
the Spanish Department of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School; Professor Frank 
Callcott of the Columbia University 
faculty; Dr. Hymen Alpern, principal 
of Evander Childs’ High School; Dr. 
Ernesto Franco, former senator of Ec- 
uador; Dr. José Martel of Townsend 
Farris Hall and Hunter College; 0 
addition to representatives of the press. 

Delegates were seated with their fac- 


bh = 
ulty advisers at individual tables, eac? — 


school having a table to itself. Lunch- 
On was served and at a quarter of i, 
"ne program started. Dr. Hein ae. 
duced a young student who read 
other Paper on Argentine culture. ” 
was followed by an excellent piand ee 
cital in miniature rendered by Mrs. s 

ma G, Labastille. Mrs, Labastille - 
4 novel program which she intends t 





| a e gave 2 musi- 
offer af ty: She 8 


‘ 0 
pe our 
Ctive | alt 


1 the othe 


i Ww y cause. 
ican assemblies orth 
Amefi 


‘Lhe interest in Pan 
Americanism which they displayed at 
the last convention was stimulating 
and it is to be hoped that this interest 
will carry on when they are gradu- 
ated from our schools. 


e ci ing the 
_ oo America showing t 
f Lath 


- mu- 
4 similarities of : i £ 
fifferences — American nation arter 
i of on Latin brief. comment as 
"y, thet, making lowed the 
d. Then follow 

ed. 

 eeees of the afternon by Mr. 
in address 0 d of Pan 
main ; he “Backgroun fe) 
_———— His was a real mes: : 

ericanism. look Planning _— 
Am ‘1 which he urged all to loo xtended work of any perman 
he ltural ties instead of Nove been carried through to 
suthward for cu the value has ever Toeelli- 

: ur gaze eastward to ion without a plan. ; 
pacenieasing © The next num- completion . ticipates difficulties, 
hen the program was the ‘well- gent planning a rovides for difer- 
ber'on the per a Francisco . arranges ie accidents. 
— ~ eee ae Spanish ences, and Sauk the planning, a 
Tortolero, who sang e thor heth- 
. BH to, Ge great delight of The mor undht performance, ene 
erican song ied by Miss more effec king and serving @ , 
the audience, accompanie > Hich er it be cooking scafdtne bridge 0 
Ethel Feingold of the Boys 8 running 2 store, DY ting, writing of 
. in ’ 

“tool music department. The ne a house, acting, P* 

fnished with community singing 0 js teaching. api 
‘ort that quickened the heart. ae 4 The purpose . 
© Some of the better known as the quality of ¢ 
Merican songs had been distribute 


WittiuaM Wacus. 
Faculty Adviser, Pan American Stu- 
dent League. 
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re Cleared away in a jiffy. ‘soci and g a0 d to improve “a of 
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un ger element engaged The eighth ° ich * equires oe difficul 
‘Nin il >clock. . Co etait is109 t, 4 
| § until five o tion ° onditi0 rov lishmeD 
| “tywide semi-annual conve? ue ; q intell f accom Foss — 
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: an American Studen ties | constant FFs elf-appra"” and 
Wer, g inform” requ objecti¥? oe me 
° ion 
The Spirit of sociability gi Jenced * cal ee 7 evaluatlo 
oye. i m 
etiendship that W9 Tr ging 58° yt 7 
a. endship enco peoP™ se esult. 
* Convention is 22 - 
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An effective plan cannot be’ made 
hurriedly; it takes thought and time. 
It is a systematic, sequential, and sus- 
tained record of extended mental appli- 
cation to a significant and challenging 
problem. It is by no means the mere 
Copying out and dating of ready-made 
exercises. It is the artistic synthesis of 
many delicate and complex factors in- 
to a genuine educative experience. 

Every teacher in the department is 
expected to have for every class she 
teaches, a comprehensive, continuous, 
thoughtful plan. Uniform - patterns 
are not provided nor required, since 
they would prove confining, not stim- 
ulating. Minimum essentials of every 
lesson plan, however, should include: 
1. Aim: What will the lesson do to 

and for the class? | 
2. Type: What kind of work is to 
be done — drill, development, re- 
view, test? 
Material: Exactly what material 
is to be used and in what se- 
quence? 


Tests and Test Analyses: What, 
why, and how? 

Specific provision for remedial 
work: What, why, how? 
Specific provision for develop- 
ment of language power, 

Specific provision for develop- 
ment of thinking power. 

One indispensable, forceful, ex- 
actly worded statement. 


9.’ One thought-provoking ; 1 
10. Appraisal: Hoy could Ltn | 


t Py 
have been improved> © lesson | 


: The mechanical] 
gested includes: 

1. Large-page noteh 
«class. 
Supplementary 
‘for each class. 


Chart arrangement of - double. 
_ page spread, «©... 


atrangement su. 

. i 
Ook fo, each | 
aoe 


: 
‘ 


Error Record Book 


WN Spanish ..11,783 
4. Orderly adequate. treatment of d | 
". material, . ae | 


5. Weekly set-up in-advance, 
- Indication of class progress, . 


Since planning or preparation is for 
us perhaps the one indispensable factor 


in effective teaching, it is the one t0 | 

e J fl. f 
which greatest emphasis must be give | 
Sound scholarship is basic. Manage | 


i 






2 | 


ie 
ment is easily achieved. The heart? 


° ! orma- i 
the teaching process is the er a4 
tion of existing conditions sO 


“miracle of learning” 1s accompli : 
It is the welding of knowledge , 
the “effective will to learn 5 es 
ing the classroom a place Nee, sid 
ing activities are inevita ssi 
worthy. No exteMn port aa oe 
tions, no gifts of versatility ¥ 


: q fo- 


an 
cused, analytical, prepared, 


ioning, i room S$ 
tioning, in any class 
Fs VERA 


° rt 
Chairman, Secretarial pet, bai 
Grover Cleveland High S¢ e 


seuatiod 
5 


9, it 1S ma ia 





nro | 


as of October 15, 1935 


. Languages I II III 


IV V VI OVI 


VI = Total 
h 12,216 11,232 18,170 14,208 8,452 6,788 601 366 72,033 
7 3,984 3,667 4,218 3,897 1,676 1,343 95 42 18,922 
an 9 ) 
dead a «64440 29 11 2 Mad Maa 0 B. 
Hebrew 467 312 237 «140 ~~» 27 6 : — 
Italian .... 1,910 1,493 1,510 1,037 610 351 51 L. am 
Lati $161 4,351 4,734 4,051 1,898 1,436 222 _ 
ate 9,536 8,182 5,804 1,436 1,159 109 74 38, 


Totals 35,565 30,602 37,080 


Languages 7B 8A 8B 


French .... 45 9,579 7,644 
German. 609-523 
Italians 1,002 728 
Latin ce (OAL FZ 
Spanish 1,441 1,185 

Totals 45. 13,032. 10,357 


| 5 
| Grand Totals; Modern Languages 


29,148 14,101 11,084 1,078 679 159,337 


i 3,278. 
Grand Totals: Modern Languages, 136,059; Ancient Languages, 2 
Total High School Population: 255,610. 


oo High Schools 
Enrollment in the Different Foreign aie in Junior 
| as of October 15, 19 


RD Total 


1 7 42,322 

6.046 4,219 3,721 3,47 sie 
‘oa 575 564 586 2,87 
248 225 164 4,437 


85 
608 136 
818 5263 4,741 4,638 56,120 


8,039 re 


3,244; Ancient Languages, 
123,478. 


10,005 


ion: 
Total Junior High School Populatio 


P a min 
There is no substitute for 4 yor 


Pupils , 
BY Maxie N. Woodring 2 


u oO . 
a Columbia. 


tt, School 
Directing Study of Hig 
| Cecile W: 


£ Publications» 


Flemming, Bure 
Teachers Colles® 





Pee L 


REVIEWS 


deny 
Few teachers today Se that 
hat learning 1s a war’ r roportion- 
ra iI’s learning 8 P = hat 
. his active participation 
ate to 


cess. In theory, certainly, this doc- 
process 
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trine has received universal acceptance. 
Yet an examination of instructional 
procedure in the high schools today re- 
veals the teachers giving devout lip- 
service to a doctrine which they exe- 
cute with but a feeble indifference. 

That practice usually lags behind 
reputable theory is aptly demonstrated 
here. Most of our high schools today 
have failed to 8tasp the implications 
of their allegiance to this concept. The 
naive belief that if the theory is good 
the practice wil] take care of itself, 
Partially explains the Present discrep- 
ancy between ayo 


wals and perform- 
ances on the seconda 


ty level. In addi- 
tion, the natural inertia inherent in 
long established systems seems to lie 
at the root of t 


he matter, For the 
acceptance of the Crucial n 


as ‘*hear- 
S director and plan- 


his distinction ha 


POint in the teaching 
ms - His attitudes, his difficulties, 
Problems are 4S much a part of 

et "Sj i 
Cacher’s job ac the Putting-across 
Matter itself, 


IS status changed with this newer 
Concept of his 


i“. Place in the educational 
Me the teacher must be prepared 


of the subject 
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Chapter VIII is a full, though not 


new treatment of the library as an aid 
to help the Student dey 


elo 
habits, and attitudes which wi Skil, i 
him to function on i 


izing. 
dining and Summat 
Ou 


ive study. 
d Materials. to effective s 
@) Use of Books an 
3 


a hi Cable 


iginal articles met with 
directions. ye Seam ni taken as a fa- 
4 ollowing Os SUCH. app fession 1s 
conscious plane ay Personal : 4 = : 7 problem sciaial vorable sign — pent and is 
efficacy, Strangely enough, eho - Memorizing- Ph awakening to its resp 
the educational literature abound, in (7) Checking re 
devices for Securing these 


ends, teach. | 
Made ANY no. ‘ 
fact that they : 
© widely scat. ; 
IN €Xtenuation, 


ers as a whole have not 
table use of them. ‘The 
have until now been s 
tered may be accepted 
But even that weak refuge is gone with i 
the publication of Professors Wood- | . 
ting’s and Flemming’s “Directing { 
Study of High School Pupils.” For 
here is brought together, in a full 
though not definitive form, a bibliog- | 
raphy of study techniques and devices 
from 1917 to date. In addition, they 


Present what is probably one of the 


’ f 
ctive way 0 
i find some effe 
anxious to 
nded to this chapter 
nt appene 
A comme 


In their present 
ischarging them. 

‘or trends in the fle form athese 

notes the maj 


dy pro ive as a rule. Pro- 
udy pro- Ti tive 
- assignment in the st pr itles are decep 


ise more 
ly promuse mo 
fessi books general 
: : — oes Teachers have a 
Diagnosis of pupil nee ‘ at the periodical reba 
rhe ial teaching ical about “bleh 
a basis for remedial te skepti setae aoe a 
a aa see et “Directing Study of Hig 
(3) A growing awareness of the ors, But 


issu 
tiously 
tegic rdle of the class- school Pupils, no extravagant claims, 
strate ! ae 

i. teacher in directing 4nd making 
ro 


gram} 


: s 
an - ee 
4 - seein ek 4 
; eT  aieeieniial on iy 
pe tee er _ seat th a 
© ate —> 


Ie 
2 intment. 
II prove no such oT = and 
: ice all ractical, t to 
ans an study; ‘on of is a mine of p Age who wan 
Pheer: i al- sable devices for those "0 
of this whole problem. | | reading, a more detailed an ke education ™ 
° chers . di skills, and an =m d teacher: H. Lass- 
Appearing serially in the Tea ysis of reading eading student an A. 
College Record from 1932-1935; “a | effort to provide for r 
hat they 
articles aroused such demand t 


; h 
have been republished in monogtaP 


ability on a higher level; 
te. 
form. The series is not yet comple 


F 
(5) Development of new stu y 


. ——- _—— 
— pic 


chol- 
tal Studies in the Fs 
a 


e n ro) 
Ids; Experimen’  dagogy P 
; techniques in various fie ne and fe Publicaon™ 
inue their 10° library 19 Ilege 
The authors plan to continue ¢ the | (6) The place of the lt eachers 
vestigations in future issues © the study program. ds of <i y aren? 
Record. ethods ° If y° 
£ the present monogtaph Chapter V deals with m rocedures ay Gad a é 
nape Fe . aoe roblems encoul ‘taining pupils in study P “Various son’s ee pet 
discusses at aes the ‘dl sendy of high With emphasis on jail and hints Thi i 
ri = —— : mm out the dual "eading skills are a resting them hens” pellin 
oi . 
en - blems arising * Sven for developing 35 ue © et 
nature of these probl 4 pupil More effici ently. romp el. 
they do from both teacher and p wl 
inadequacy, 


to P ign- | very 
Chapter Vil ee eu che 28318" this 
e or 
relief the directive cedure: 
Ment in the study pre 


A few of the major problems in sP¢ 
cific procedure here mentioned are: 
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brought together and lucidly evalu- 
ated. i 

The study covers such matters as 
methods and materials, good and bad, 
types of errors, and the limitations of 
the many spelling techniques. 

Experimental studies are included, 
dealing with methods of diagnosing 
and classifying difficulties, and sug- 
gesting the proper remedial measures to 
apply. 

There is an intensive and illuminat- 
ing treatment of the theories of learn- 
ing underlying the class and individual 
methods of teaching spelling, 

One cannot help being distressed 
over the bland assumption in much of 


modern high school teaching that the 
youngsters who com 


elementary schools 
the skills they will” need throughout 
high school, and even life, 
high school has to do is to 
them, and make them fuller and finer 
characters, Secondary education’s fai]- 
ure to realize its fondest hope 
in part directly traceable to 
this assumption, the falsity 
is being slowly force 

In the field of reading, to mention 
only one glaring example, it has been 
amply demonstrated that the high 
schools have been trying to make bricks 
Without straw. Literacy must come 
before “‘literariness,” Students must 
first be Capable of apprehending the 
word and the sentence before they can 
“ome upon the essence of literature, 

“ Tenewed emphasis on remedial 
reading, on diagnosis of reading de- 


e fresh from the 
have acquired al] 


“enrich” 


s here is 
precisely 
of which 


d upon educators. 
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ficiencies, on the detailed ; 
in various read} 
tions of NT RENPr earn ne aidica. 
TMination to 
put first things first 
Miss Watson’. 
the assertion that 
been neglecting Of at 
least have not shown a Proper ‘regard. 
for them. There will] be some Who do 
not regard spelling as a fundamental 
skill. They have but to read through 
this study to discover how important 
it really is, and with how little eff. 
Clency and consistency it js taught, 
The class room teacher, as well as the 
more technical-minded diagnostician 
and theorist will find this handbook 
highly useful. Tr supplies practical 


assistance in the handling of specific 
problems, 


Study lends force + 


the high Schools have 
fundamentals 


A. H. Lass. 


The Organization and Administration 
of Substitute Teaching Service 
in City School Systems 


|- 
By Clare C. Baldwin. Teachers - 
lege, Bureau of Publications. $1- 


One hundred and forty-three wi 
school systems have supplied the *: 
on which Clare C. Baldwin bases ; 
discussion of ‘T'he Organization Ne: 
Administration of Substitute ues 
Service in City School’ Systems. fe. 

Educators have talked long rete 
sionately about the under-privi a 
child. They have, however, as a . if 
been strangely inarticulate a A 
under-dogs in their own midst tt 
substitute teachers. The acute ! 


m ym * yrere 
/ — + 
SOPCARE 
a ~ 


— 
ts otis apes = 








, highly trained and eminently 
of this t group rendering indisputa- 
a ble service and yet deprived 
Be hts accorded their more for- 
ase ‘oh no more overworked 
ell has not been made sufficiently 

rethren, 


clear. 


It is undeniably true that here and 
cer- 
there substitute teachers have won 


tain elementary privileges. But 
they should have had to fight so bie 
terly for what was their due ee “a 
all clear. Those safely entrenche 
hind tenure laws have certainly Es 
‘been as vocal or as aggressive as they 


might have been in the Cause of the 
substitute teach 
Miss Baldwin’s report presents a de- 
pressingly uniform picture of low sal- 
aries, insecurity,:and an almost total 
lack of coordination of substitute 
teaching with the rest of the teaching 
The needs of these teachers are ob- 
vious to all, as is the value of a ser- 
vice they render. Miss Baldwin’s om 
tribution to this problem offers a 
gestive leads to all who - SF 
right the long standing abuse 


fenseless substitutes. Rene 
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ADMIT that it is by no means certain that we shall succeed 

in promoting amity and understanding merely through edu: 
cative processes. Cutting down and undermining their 
threatening negative opposites: hate and contumely, may 
be the only appreciable result: but even that will be a net 
gain and a tremendous contribution on the part-of education. 
Certainly we have not done our share as educators in working 
toward this:comparatively near goal. We have not promoted 
unity-or tolerance by the educational policy of ignoring cul- 
tural differences and stressing conformity, or by singling out 
a few disparaged minorities to feed the mass’ pride or 
appease the sense of difference. It is likely that social retorm, 
or even revolutionary processes in social reconstruction will 
cut under.some of the strong motives we have today tor 


maintaining much of our traditions of social difference, but 
these forces should be anticipated by progressive educators 


who sense the probable drift of world affairs. Admitting that 
most invidious distinctions are the results of vested cultural 
interests and are fundamentally mechanisms of exploitation 
we must realize ‘that revolutionary overturns in-society are for 


that very reason dangerous for haughty classes and persecut- 


ing factions. Lest other relays of retaliation be precipitated, 
it would be practical wisdom for this generation to begin 
recanting its restrictive social creeds. And the prope! 


beginning is in a broad and humanized program of socia 
education. 


. ALAIN LOCKE 


In his article “Minorities and the Social Mind,” » 
Progressive Education, March, 1935. 
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_ A RECONSIDERATION OF LATIN 


ATIN has become, paradoxically, . 


4 synonym for dullness. There 
ore times when it was considered too 
‘pling too “fascinating, too danger- 
pus. hose adults who remember a 
eq declensions and a strong. distaste 
for Caesar. will find this-hard to be- 
ieve. wi, 
In the curriculum today there ‘is lit- 
tle place for Latin. “Democratic edu- 
cation has brought into the focus of 


| the school’s attention a far more mis- 


cllaneous- group of children than 
when the sons of ministers and pro- 
fessional men were sent to absorb the 
traditional Latin, Greek, and mathe- 


| matics, with a dash of ‘history, modern 


languages, and science. For most of 
these modern children it is said that 
the study. of Latin is a ‘luxury. Too 


many other subjects have the right to 
1 apr : 
& * Prior place in the course of study. 


é ‘lene . 
legitimacy of this reason for 


atin’ : ; ‘ 
ie having been eased into a very 


tle corner’ eer 
“orner cannot be gainsaid. 
D ‘iniwer: 

sea injustice has been done, how- 


5 
ee 
h unmasked as a tremendous 


Tagg Petrated upon little children, 
| less mation of uselessness and point- 
| bates culty ‘concocted for — the 
7 xt, €nt of the young. These things 


. 

o | 
' 
\ 


€ Ss ‘ 
"aly 0 > Yes, but’ not of Latin itself{— 


3 Ed £ “te methods and purposes by 


Which it has been taught, 


erald fe retreat of Latin has been 
ha *d with ‘too ghoulish a glee. It’ 


cE it 

fr entrance Caesar’s 

thenthen urs — a Calle War, four 

cero against Catiiine, 

and the first four books of Virgil’s 

Aeneid. In 1934 Caesar, Cicero, and 

Virgil are holding their o 
strong is tradition. - 

Nor has the method of studying the 
subject altered to any degree. First, 
the student is treated to a year ot 
grammar. It is made as hard as pos- 
sible. - He must learn not only to 
recognize the forms of the ancient lan- 
guage when he sees them, but to re- 
call and be able to use them himself. 
That is, he is taught not only to read 
but to write the language. ° Psycho- 


wn, So 


logically, it is many times harder to re- 
call something by sheer force of mem- 
ory than to recognize it when we see 
it. A magnifying lens is then turned 
upon the various modes of construc- 
tion peculiar to the language. One 
by one, classified under formidable 


h as Ablative of Specifica- 
a ae f the Whole, he must 


tion, Genitive Oo , é 
learn not only to recognize but oO 
them. From the beginning 
English sentences into 

“a, taxing, 1 addition to his stock 
: tome and constructions acqu - 
‘ the painful route of — : 

‘1 words ac- 

i vocabulary of -_ a 

ned by the same er ae i 
— ry fails and it fats 
memo ’ 


reproduce 


5 


1 
2 
~ 
‘ 
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must have recourse to the book, and 
goes through that wearisome thumb- 
ing of the vocabulary so familiar to 
all of us who have been subjected to 
the tradition. So the student stum- 
bles through his first year. Since- the 
casualties are so high, it has been de- 
cided recently to make the first year 
easier; so they have postponed some of 
the difficulties to the second year and 
have spaced the unpalatable bits of 
grammar wider apart, with the result 
that the small amount of logical con-: 
sistency inherent in the grammar it- 
self has been dispersed and the student 
is more bewildered than ever, 
In the second year, sometimes after 
a preliminary skirmish with something 
less grim, the student is confronted 
with Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. The page of Latin looks 
to him like a Chinese puzzle or Gold- 
Bug cipher, a gtand congeries of al] 
the queer forms and constructions he 
has been made acquainted with, made 
more terrifying by the fact that most 
of the words are unfamiliar, He has 
a key to the code, he has been taught 
how the thing works, and with the 


aid of the vocabular 
y at the back 
the book he finally pull coor 


s the Meaning 
Out of a sentence. 


Sentence b - 
tence he does his twenty lines ar 
closes the book. Two years pass, he 
digs his way through Cicero, then 
Virgil, and we find him at the end of 
his fourth year still putting the pieces 
of the puzzle together at the same 
grueling, slow pace. This is true onl 
of the conscientious pupil. Others, 


6 


their intuition of the futility 
procedure, have fallen by the a i 
back in the Caesar days and hers 
their freedom with a “trot” or hone 
translation, in which a thriving : 
is done by school booksellers. = 
Not only must the student make 
sense out of the daily allotment of 
lines assigned, he must be prepared to 


answer questions like the following: 


ee _ 
“Give the case and the reason for the 


case of the word senonibus and state 
the word on which the construction 


depends;” “Give the mode and the 


reason for the mode of revipere and 
state the word upon which the con- 
struction depends;” ‘Give the geni- 
tive plural of audax miles, the pluper- 
fect indicative active third plural of 
maneo, the imperfect subjunctive third 
singular of volo, the superlative of 
audax, all the participles of pono.” 
These are genuine sample questions 
taken from the January, 1934, New 
York State Regents’ Examination in 
Latin Two Years. 

Is it any wonder that most people 
think back to their years of Latin with 
a shudder? Even if some of the beauty 
of Virgil’s’ verse or the grandeur of 
Cicero’s style has gleamed out at 1n- 
tervals during the weary, vocabulary- 
thumbing grind, long association has 
made the route by which Latin authors 
are approached so formidable that very 
few hardy souls ever open a Latin book 
when the last examination is over. 

One of the most important and 
definitive conclaves in recent times OM 


PS MOre Wis, in / 





atin teaching was the 


“he subject ° igation of 1924, con- 


; ti , 
asin he Advisory Committee of 
erican Classical League. First 

f t t of the objectives which they 
. valid for the secondary 
» is the following, 


tt creased a “1° 
nd Latin’? The amount of ability 
| 


vo be acquired is left unspecified. After 


four years a student is expected to 


dismantle a page with less damage to 
bimself and it than after one—that is 
ll. Let us remark, in addition, the 
footnote at the bottom of the page: 

“As may be noted in the previous 
pages, the ultimate objectives we .do 
not consider valid for the secondary 
course are: 


wi Ability to read new Latin 
after the study of the language 

in school or college has ceased.” 

We realize that no one expects the 
student who has studied Latin for four 
years to be capable or desirous of read- 
ag it by himself after his school days 


| 


are . “4s —_ 
| ~~ Over, "The.long list of objectives 


Ser . 

Yes to screen from view the fact 
a ‘ 

; t the four years of Latin study do 
ot teach Latin. 


Rae a tribute to the honesty of the 
a gel for Latin as at aon 
eacant they include . the we 
in their first objective an 

° Rot set down as within possibility 

attainment “ability to read and 
"Nderstand Latin.” Their experience 
‘ teachers has forbidden them to ex- 
Pect that. The difference between 
as 


1 
Classical Investigation, P- 781. 


bility to read and under- 


‘increased ability” and “ability” is, 
however, according to some educators, 
more important than it seems. The 
equivocation glosses over a fundamen- 
tal issue. Either one can read a Jan- 
guage or one cannot; a half-way 
ability is practically equivalent to none 


at all. 
” ‘What reason lies behind the fact that 
the four-year traditional Latin course 
fails to fulfill the elementary obligation 
of imparting the ability to read and 
understand the language studied? Is 
Latin so difficult that a command of it 
cannot be gained in four year’s time? 
Recent investigations show that the 
fault is not in the language but in the 
method by which it is taught. In fact, 
the thorough, analytical method actu- 


ally retards the mastery of the lan- 
guage. Buswell* remarks a propos of 
the eye-movement records made of stu- 
dents studying Latin by the gram- 
mar-translation or indirect method: 
“The significance of these records is 
not difficult to discover. Latin stu- 
dents are not taught to read. They 
are trained only to look at words, Not 
only so, but they are so trained to 
look at words that it is impossible to 
find any system in their looking. There 
seem to be no mental devices in their 
experience for disentangling a complex 
of Latin words’.” 

The realization of the weaknesses of 
the centuries-old methods of teaching 
Latin brought about in experimental 
quarters a violent swing to the other 





‘ ee ee A Laboratory Study of the 
eading o odern Foreien Lanen 1928. 
"Ibid., p. 75. - as 
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extreme. Morrison’s method‘ is the 
most radical ‘and deserves somewhat 
extended comment. He assumes that 
skill in reading Latin is the end to be 
attained and concentrates all means 
directly upon the development of that 
skill. I shall, in describing the method, 
paraphrase his own words ‘| 
Attainment of the “reading adapta- 
tion” is the aim of the course. True 
reading implies seeing through the 
printed page into the meaning with- 
out consciousness of individual words, 
forms, and the like. It is completely dif- 
ferent in kind from the “‘initial diffuse 
movements” of the beginning stage. 
Evidence of ability to read may be the 
student’s reading voluntarily when ex- 
posed to attractive reading material, or 


may be adduced by observing his eye- 


movements. 


The first stage lasts two or three 
_weeks. There is no homework; all 
work is done in class. The pupils are 
exposed to Latin sentences, very easy 
to begin with and increasing in diffi- 
culty very slowly, until they react 
readily to thoughts expressed in short 
sentences. A stock of words, forms, 
and simple constructions js built up. 
In the second stage, instead of sen- 
tences, the students are exposed to par- 
agtaphs, As they are read over and 
Over in unison, the teacher asks ques- 
tions to bring out the meaning. Word 
meanings, forms and syntax are ex- 
pected to develop slowly in proportion 


ee 


“Morrison, The Practice 
Secondary School. 


Ibid., Chapter XXIV, 


of Teaching in the 


to the content read. The same mean 
ings appear over and over again. The 
teacher’s technique is focussed Upon 
getting the class to read Content; the 
class is not allowed to. make lists of 
isolated meanings. 

At this time the pupils are encour. 


aged to write, not exercises, byt con- 


tinuous stories of their own in Latin 
They are not to mind making mis- 
takes. _ 

The third stage is the stage.of book 
reading, which develops naturally out 
of the second stage of paragraph read- 
ing. The procedure. is similar; the 
class reads a page of Latin silently and 
the teacher asks questions to bring out 
the meaning. ‘The third stage is con- 
tinued until the pupil makes the “read- 
ing adaptation,” which may come 
after from six months to two years. 

No grammar as such is taught. If 
it is considered desirable to give the 
learner that independent critical com- 
mand of the language implied by 
grammar, a course in the essentials of 
grammar is offered to those students 
who have attained the reading adap'™ 
tion. In the style of Alice. in Woe 
land, reading first, and grammar ae 
wards (if at all). 

The virtues of the metho Ay. 
vious. The student practices real pe 
ing in quantity rather than art sbu- 
dissection of sentences. All vor 
lary drills, translations fr ruin 
into Latin, isolating and or ‘de- 
words in the text, memorizin8 ¥ oD, 
clensions and conjugationss a3 
are eliminated, With them gor 


d: are ob- 


0 
5 a 8° 





om Engl | 





jeal of the mental pyrotechnics that 
gas once considered so beneficial to 
she mind. The concentration On. spe- 
cific practice in reading is a courageous 
jnd tremendously important step for- 
ward. ' 

There are objections. Morrison’s 
method is very similar to the system 
whereby Michael West teaches little 
Hindu boys English. West was the 
frst to say, “A child learns to read 
by reading.” Now, the sink-or-swim 


| method of learning a language takes 


very nicely to an English reader that 
is carefully graded°as to vocabulary, 
since English has practically no gram- 
mar; but’ when. one considers that 


_ Latin is a highly inflected and com- 
| plicated language, one feels like sur- 


teptitiously slipping a grammar into 
the hands of the poor child who must 
puzzle out a page of Latin by trial- 
and-error. Under the old method, he 
was given years of grammar and no 
Practice; ‘under the new, he gets years 
of practice and no grammar. The 
child caught between two principles 
iS in a sad way. Nobody ever thinks 
of making it easy for him. It’s the 
Principle of the thing that counts. 

” Principle, one side exalts the rules 


and keeps him at a snail’s pace; on- 


Principle, the other side withholds the 
rules and makes him stumble along 
“ntil he gets used to it. 

Bur there is a more serious criti- 
“sm. of Morrison’s method, that is, 
-oNCer ning the validity of the “ready 
SB arts” objective itself. The pupil 
"Pends from six months to two years 


acquiring the ability to | 
read : 
But Morrison stat see 


Latin literature is far too. complicated 
for easy reading 


“head even at the level of 
the “Teading adaptation,” Therefore 
the ability possessed by the pupil at 


this stage is an ability in vacuo—there 
being no Latin worth rea 
of the original Latin literature. For 
this ability to have any value at all, 
the first course in “reading” must be 
supplemented by a course in “litera- 
ture.” Such a course is planned by 
Morrison; its objective is “‘apprecia- 
tion” in contra-distinction to the ob- 
jective of the first course, which was 
“reading-arts,” or skill in reading. 
In‘ one sense, then, the “reading- 
arts” objective is too elementary to be 
of any use. In another sense this reading 
ability is too highly developed. There 
is no virgin territory for it to be exer- 
‘cised on. All the Latin worth reading 
has, in the course of the ages, been 
translated into plain if pedestrian 
English. Why place upon oneself the 
handicap of an original, hand-to-hand 
struggle with a text when the thick- 
ets have been cleared away by the 
labors of former readers? In either 
case we have a feeling of waste. A 
student- who has spent time and en- 
ergy in acquiring a “reading _— 
tion” in Latin might, with reason, - 
discouraged by the fact that his = 
was not adequate to reading the only 
Latin there is to read, and that err 
and thorny path lay before a z " 
contemplated reading the classics , 


the original. 


es that the Original - 


ding outside’ 
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The error in principle behind the 
“reading-arts” objective probably lies 
in the assumption that ability to read 
Latin is desirable in the same way as 
the ability to read French is desirable; 
that the student should acquire the 
power to get the meaning readily from 
any and all Latin books he comes 
across just as he should be able to 
read all French books, periodicals, and 
newspapers. But the situations in the 
two languages are not the same. It is 
worth while to cultivate the ability 
to read new French because French is 
a living language with a copious and 
ever-increasing literature; there is no 
new Latin. All the Latin literature 

that remains to us is contained within 
a few library shelves. The only ob- 
jective to be striven for by one learn- 
ing Latin as a subject of general in- 
terest is the narrowly specialized abil- 


ity to read just these surviving works 
of the Roman writers. 


Not all the reactions against the 


traditional method have been so violent 
as Morrison’s. 


advocated by 


ing the Latin 
word 


The “reading” method 
Carr insists upon read- 


naturally, in the Latin 
-order, instead of at 


one would a cipher, and 
Preliminary course of gra 
functionally and throu 
Perience rather than as a 
of rules to be memorize 
fied “reading” method 
Closely in subject-matt 
however, to the old 178 
provement lies in th 


Latin js regarded as a | 


tacking it as 

Prescribes 
mmar taught 
gh direct ex. 
n elaborate set 
d, This mod}. 
sticks pretty 
er and Pace, 
6 pattern, The 
e fact that the 
iving thing and 
10 


not as a happy hunting- 
syntax, allusion, 
gymnastics, — 
In Buswell’s study quoted 
scientific approval is given to the 
er methods, 
ability’ to r 


found fo, 
and general Menta] 


above 


new. 
so far as attainment of 


ead Latin is concerned. 
“The maturity in reading Which re. 
sults from: two years of Study is de. 
cidedly greater with students taught 
by a direct method than with 


Students 
taught by an 


indirect | translation 


method °.” ‘The students taught by = 


the direct method ranked higher in 
comprehension than the students 


taught by~ the grammar-tran 


slation 
method".” . x 


In the meantime the battle goes 
merrily on. In the classical journals 
the controversy over methods of teach- 
ing still rages. There are still some 
old-school conservatives who icily 
condemn any departure from the slow, 
Teverent analysis of the classics as de- 
moralizing, decadent, and_ sloppy. 
There are the rabid left-wingers, like 
Morrison, who handle Latin without 
any ceremony and carefully avoid that 
exactness of translation which is the 
ideal of the conservatives. There ar 
the liberals, like Carr, who me 
mise by seasoning the old method pe 
4 modern, psychological, direct is 
Proach, a compromise which rema! 
fundamentally conservative. It we 
do little harm perhaps to throw +e i 
other theory into the ring before ” 


e 
‘etly exP!! 
too late, and Latin has quietly ae 
« . , ‘ y 


0 
Buswell, op. cit., p. 92. 
"bid, p. 72, 
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ubject of interest to the modern 
§ 
as 3 
world: . Lati 
rhe aim of this new Latin course 
41 be t0 read the extant works of 
ih authors in the original Latin. . 
4 ° . e = 
What is the justification of this 


 sourse? We may assume that there is . 


yjlue in an acquaintance with Latin 
thors, for reasons literary historical, 
ind soon. The point of contention is 
this: since all Latin literature has 
ben translated into English, why 
trouble to learn to read it in the orig- 
iml Latin? My reasons are these. 
Granted that the meaning of the orig- 
nal text is always perfectly rendered 


| by the English translation—and this is 


fit fom being so—it ig impossible to 


tanslate also the style of an author, 
‘ince that style depends on his hand- 
ling of the language in which he 
hes eine may perhaps in a free 

On Sive some idea of the tone 
ind mood of the Original, but that at 
. Mig One person’s approximation. 

°s¢ with any respect for liter- 


a A 
hale * an artistic expression, fully one- 
0 


In the case of Latin 
Which has a highly wrought 
Ormal arrangement abso- 


’anslation. 


ty, 


gy "Nattainable in a diffuse lan- 


a 
> * tke English, about nine-tenths 


by tr Value of the poem is destroyed 
“ot — ation, Secondly, translation 
al y “tracts from the Latin orlg- 


’ seribi= 
j ug, SS to every Latin sentence it 
Shes. 


‘Ney he genius of the English 
“Be is So fundamentally different 


© Mneness of the work is lost 


Sensitive people 
ally unreadable. 
feel a sense of int 


find them liter- 
Lastly, one cannot 


imacy with the Ro- 
man people unless one handles the very 


words and combinations of words th 
used, Looking at Roman life through 
translations is like looking through 
glass at something very remote, espe- 
cially since their literature is the most 
vital and exact witness we have of 
their civilization. As the populus Ro- 
manus no longer exists in time or space, 
we must be particularly careful if we 
wish to be at all accurate in our con- 
ception of them. _ 
Were power to read the classics in 
the original, however, as difficult 
» = S e 
tedious a thing to acquire as peop 
<r rea- 
think, one mh in spit of he 
sons, hold a brief for translations. 
d tedium are not 
this difficulty an 
‘rants of learning to 
ecessary concomitants ° 
7 hall endeavor to show, 
we -; one can defend tne 
nd on that basis of 
: ligible expense 
aratively 2€8 brain @ 
quired to optail 
ce with Latin 


comp 
time and effort re 


first-hand acquaintan 


a . + et d in 
Decale of the course is “to Te ’ 
The a s, tWO- 
original Latin.” oe for ¢x- 
r} he difficulty of iv language, are 
of t foreign 
modern 


tudent 
ample, 2 ly elimuna E — spe 
ate e 
—_ ave to | a aim it 
will n rite Lati 
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- needs further clarification. J ai — 
is meant by “reading the origina 
Latin’? I mean that the student 
should be able to get the thought - 
rectly from a Latin sentence, even if 
he has an English translation of that 
same sentence right beside him for 
purposes of clearing up the sense, help- 
ing him over a difficult construction, 
or supplying a missing word-meaning. 
This is heresy. It is dishonest. It 
shocks the age-old custom of making 
things as hard as possible for the pupil. 
But what, after all, is dishonest about 
it? The stigma attached to using a 
“trot” dates from the time when 
Latin was considered a discipline for 
‘ the mind, the harder the better, and 
has no more validity than the men- 
tal-discipline theory itself. A parallel 
English translation is the simplest pos- 
sible means of having a vocabulary at 
hand, in proper sequence. It helps 
the student over a new construction 
which will not baffle him the next 
time he meets it. It removes the 
meaningless drudgery that was thought 
to be inseparably connected with the 
study of Latin and which has done 
more than anything to bring about the 
downfall of Latin in the modern 
school system, Most surprising of all, 
there is no better means of acquiring a 
reading ability in Latin—to a point 
where the “trot” can be entirely dis- 
regarded, 
I can remember my first break with 
the dictionary-thumbing system in my 
sixth or seventh year of Latin study, 


After several months of class in| 


12 


Roman comedy in which We plugoe, 
along at the rate of about six ae 
8 


a week—can you imagine enjoying an 


two pages a day?—T Jost Patience got 


hold of a Latin-English edition, and’ 
tore, relatively speaking, through three 
Towards the end] 


plays in five days. 
found myself looking: very rarely at 
the English side of the Page. It is re. 


markable what skill one can develop 
in reading a foreign language pro- 
vided one is given a chance to prac- 


tise it. I was really reading Latin for 
the first time in my life. Ra: 

- There is a corroboration of this ex- 
perience in a Strange place—a short 


story by Somerset Maughan, The Hu- ; 
man Element. “Finding that she could — 
not get on with her history without — 


such a knowledge of Latin as would 
enable her to read the medieval docu- 
ments with ease, Betty had set about 
learning the classical language. She 
troubled to acquire only the elements 


i 
of grammar and then started, with | 


translation by her side, to read the 
authors that interested her. ie 
very good method of learning 4 - 
guage and I have often wondered th 
it is not used in schools. It sa bg m 
the endless turning over of wii 
aries and the fumbling search 


tty 
After nine months Be 


meaning. a 0 


could read Latin as fluently as 
us can read French.” 

The aim, then, is to read ‘ 
the original; the method, ae It is 
rectly to it, is extremely pa on 
essentially a reading metho ? 


Latin ® 





jt “3.3% 


{ 


English comedy at a Teading speed ei 


sible It might be called, in the 


-declensions 











_ hael West’s principle, “A child 
J ; to read by reading,” and under. 
fe to make the reading practice it- 
. as free from error and drudgery “ls 


‘comparably vulgar parlance of our 
,dvertisements, a “combination read- 
ing-method with  translation-ease.” 
First, let the student have a short 
course in Latin grammar, six months,’ 
perhaps, or less. There are some things 
a child should not have to find out by 
experience, and one of them is Latin 

grammar. Only the essentials need be 

covered, and the student should not be 

required to reproduce the entire set ‘of 

and conjugations from 

memory; ability to recognize is suffi- 

cent. Then he can be given an easy lines each, a procedure which js death 
Latin text—the first few need not be to any literature; whereas, under the 
suine—with an English translation’ old system, he almost never reached 
Parallel to the Latin, and allowed to the point of actual reading. Perhaps 
read with Proper guidance for a few when students are allowed thus to see 
Weeks, en he can begin in earnest the classics as a literature, freed from 
read a classical author in a Latin- the bristling hedge of long-established 
English edition, with the English par- ritual which distorted their whole sig- 
2 to the Latin. From now on he nificance and through which few ever 


C = “nproving in reading ability penetrated into the pleasant land where 
at 


Write Latin, Memorize isolated words, 
word-roots, declensions, conjugations, 
rules of *yntax, and so forth, to the 
modern “teading-adaptation” which -1s 
adapted to no Particular use. It con- 
centrates all the learner’s Practice sole- 
ly on the thing he wishes to learn, in 
line with the Psychological doctrine 
that one learns to do by doing. More- 
over, the student begins to apply his 
skill almost immediately in reading the 

classics, and in reading them normally, 

not in miserable snatches of thirty 


Ri the same time becoming ac- a Latin book was a book like any 
ted 


[ its 
With the literature. A teacher other, to be read and _ _— 
tanding and ap- own merits, there might be some p 


POssesseg 
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Po “senuine revival of classical 
Ssics, it seems to pect of a “g 


tecig e 
tte OR Of the cla 
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Sm? ing®.” Certainly the classics wo 

ight i class learning. . 

thas do wonders with a receive, instead of the present ignorant 
3 


a the Latin er- 
*Uthors ly reading , disparagement and neglect, the und 


Annual Report as President 


i i y 930 ‘Tf 


s hel . 
cal learning—and nothing would more Aelp 


fo ‘s in brief, is the method I wish ke date 
, at a “e. If there is any validity in 
theme. the details will take care of : would more Bel 
"a vee It has the following ad- and uplift American educa 

life. . ss 


“Bes. Tt eliminates the drudgery - 
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standing and appreciation which is 


their due. 
Dorotuy C. ADELSON. 


James Madison High School. 


Note: In view of the present wide 


interest in adjustment courses jn for. 
eign languages, it is suggested that the 


above article be carefully COnsidered 


by all Latin teachers, 
LAWRENCE A, Wixins, 
Director of Foreign Languages 


GO STRAIGHT, YOUNG MAN! 


Me SILVERSTEIN wrote a very 


interesting and challenging arti- , 


cle in the June issue of Hictt Points, 
entitled, “Go Wrong, Young Man.” 
In this he paints a very pessimistic 
picture of the difficulties besetting the 
average high school adolescent, par- 
ticularly in respect to his future place 
in the society outside the school. 
Most of us, I believe, are aware of the 
inadequacy of the Guidance set-up in 
most of our high schools, as well as 
the desperate economic stresses and 
crises of our present social organiza- 
tion. Now I think that Mr. Silver- 
stein, in running these two important 
and serious issues together, confused 
himself and led himself inevitably to 
the ironical conclusion that in the 
present state, one can perhaps achieve 
more by “going wrong.” I maintain 
that it would help matters considerably 
if we would keep these two problems 
distinct and differentiated in our 
minds in order that we may arrive at 
sounder conclusions, even if no soly- 
tions are immediately apparent, 
Viewing the first problem, it is quite 
true that the needs of the ordinary 
| sft tn a tp sae are too 
“tad be ed and that it is the 
Y who more often gets relief 
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from his’ difficulties from which the 
other boy may be suffering just as 
acutely. Mr. Silverstein States that 
quite a number of boys are “slowly be- 
ginning to recognize that this is just 
a system to make bad boys good” and 
not to help “the average. boy remain 
good.” While a number of Guidance 
Bureaus in the high schools no doubt 
do spend most of the time in caring 
for the needs of the more serious prob- 
lem cases, there are some which are 
honestly attempting to extend their 
functions and services to the whole 
student body. Miss Elsa Becker, in 
an excellent article in Hic#t Ports”; 
explains how it is possible for each 
boy and girl to be granted the oppor 
tunity for the highest and fullest de- 
velopment even with a student body 
of twenty-five hundred or more. 
though the ideal program for mS ; 
guidance “wherein all the pupils ¥ der 
school are given the opportunity 4» 
skilled direction to evaluate their P a 
ticular educational needs in the light 
their entire personality makeup . at 
far from being realized, it * a a 
theless quite possible of achieve™ 


ate 


- High 
€ 
* Becker, Elsa: Guidance in aay Jun® 
School. Hicrr Points, Vol. XVI 
1934, pp. 5-16.. 





plan whereby eventually 
who may desire to dis- 


0 
a P . formation, weigh the pros 


as of alternate courses of action, 
0 
wis en to share a confidence or seek 
ev 
} 


fief from anxiety, may have ready 
‘ « 

ess 10 a trained, informed counsel- 
cc 


ipenttC 


jor 


vite Samuel J. Tilden: High School. 
How well it is succeeding I have not 
yet been able to determine. How- 
wet, I feel that it is eminently worth 
hile attempting some such plan 
nther than throwing up. one’s hands 
indismay, As Miss Becker concludes: 


| ‘The time to begin is today.”? Other 
‘| Mempts are being made in perhaps a 


wnewhat less organized fashion than 
he plan mentioned above, but all are 
dicted to the one major purpose 
— we turn out our gradu- 
v1. Young people “go straight” 

stead of “wrong.” = ) 
“wing the second problem, there 
n0 doubt that the future for 


4 You 
ty "8 Men and women does look 


_ mnely dark 


wh at the present time—a 
foe ich is di 


eae: usheartening and chaotic 
tion, Y millions throughout the na- 
than on has had to bear more 
Mees, on, Neasure of the depression 
Nears _ United States Office of 
Pople “stimates that 3,500,000 
Yen : ‘Ween the ages of sixteen and 
tal hy Ye are out of work, but the 
° Nop mber who are neither work- 
‘ Millie School ig probably nearer 
‘s fee "How must our gradu- 

> after we have “nrenaren’”’ 


» This plan is now in Operation: 


them for life to go out into the world 
that has no use for them and does not 
want them and actually regards them 
as hindrances to those already on the 
waiting lines? Is ther € any wonder 
then that so many have gone wrong 
through the pressin g drive of circum- 
stances? Thousands are out “on the 
road.” Demoralization js proceeding 
apace. Our country’s crime bill has 
been mounting steadily year after 
year. There is every reason to be 
gloomy and pessimistic and yet—is 
there nothing we can actually do? To 
throw up our hands in despair is some- 
what too easy and simple. At times 
like these such an attitude is actually 
dangerous if it leads us to say to our 
graduates (no matter how ironically): 
“If you haven’t the money, make 
yourself a problem to society, then 
your college tuition will be paid. If 
you can’t get a job, then get yourself 
into trouble and the judge or his parole 
officer will get you a job.” When 
society gives a bad boy a job, it is only 
a defensive move in its desire to rid 
itself of a potential enemy, even as 
the Guidance Bureau seeks to take care 
of its serious problem cases first, It . 
must be quite obvious that it is not 
helping a sick society which is trying 
to brush away the stings of malicious 
flies, to let loose upon it new hordes 
of hungry insects. Nor, on the other 
hand, does it help very much to adopt 
a Pollyannish attitude and state ptt 
mistically that somehow things will be 
straightened out in time and that sure- 
ly socjety will finally find a place’ for 
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ge i as a 
our protégés, even as it now h 


place for us. 
is the “way out for 


What, then, 
our young people? . Are the CCC 
camps a solution? Continued school- 
ing with student stipends? War? 
Opening up of new frontiers beyond 
the seas? Youth movements? Labor 


battalions? I am sure that I do not 


living. Very early they must be 
rised of the thi to oi 
Pp ings awaiting the 
after school, so that the shock of ne 


plunge may in some manner be les 


sened. If society is in a sick state cA 
is these young people who ence “he 
given the will and the strength, the 
courage and the determination to help 
‘it out of its difficulties. Our chief 
task is character training, and to that 





know the correct solution, But what 
would help in these sad times is to do 
something that we all can and must 
do—maintain our own morale and 
strength of convictions. Our young- 
sters must feel that we believe that 
they will succeed in the things that 
they are doing and will do. They 
must be made confident to face the 
future with whatever equipment we 
have given them in the way of right 


FAILURE IN MATHEMATICS: A PROBLEM IN 


MENTAL 


iy every effort of educators, 
the number of pupils who fail in 
mathematics is still appallingly high. 
More children fail this subject then 
any other in the high school curticu- 
lum. A principal of one of our senior 
high schools once made a survey of 
the records of a senior class and found 
that if a child had ever failed in any 
subject, he failed hi mathematics 
a these were many students ith 
oe who were otherwise ex- 
— Y capable and successful, In 
» we are all acquainted with edu- 
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task we must devote all our efforts 59 
that even if we can give them no other 
advice when they leave us, we can at 
least say: ‘““The means are as important 
as the ends you seek. We have done 
our share and now—Go straight, 
young man.” 


Maurice KurzMAN. 
Seward Park High School. 


HYGIENE 


cated men, men in important super 
visory positions, who candidly admit 
that they, too, had much difficulty ® 
learning their mathematics. FS 
No doubt a great many failures re 
be attributed to poor teaching. “” 


like other subjects, athernseT 
not be learned from a textbook “. 
unificati 


needs clarification and 


.. how 
That is the teacher’s job. If it sho 


ny inde 


pendent, isolated topics: 2 
° a Py Oo E 

tating the memorization ° : ch,” it 

cial ‘box’? or erick” or orto 


caD~ - 





be 
coblem, children are often forced to 


udy more than their minds can dj- 

+, This crowding of the syllabu 
.. obviously injurious. | 

But even if all this were rectified, 
mathematics would still exact the 
heaviest mortality toll, whose victims 
would include the bright as well as the 
dull. The reason lies in the fact that 
the pyramidic structure of the sub- 
ject demands persistent study and un- 
remitting practice. Thus the child 
lacking the necessary self-confidence, 
who is not strong enough to conquer 
his fear of failure. cannot persevere 
in this type of study, and must fail, 
sooner or later. 


Unfortunately, there are certain 
factors in the development of some 
children which rob them of the ag- 
8ressiveness necessary to surmount ob- 
‘tacles and the persistency necessary 
© succeed, Their childhood experi- 
then have in some way debilitated 
So = that althou gh they possess 
Spike enough intelligence to read, 
as end and even reproduce what 
task whe read, they cower before a 
Btien, ich | persistently taxes their 

cit it their intellect, their emotion, 

t ie a and their a 

t the, mathematics that they fail, 

Mselves, 


* shen can readily be observed by 
ti © who has the patience and the 
: oe these children. The pro- 
to ig relatively simple, mn 
tviews with the students 4n 


comes too unwieldly. To add to. Bee 


Pans pAESHES. AS Combe 4 sae <a 
their homes is most helpful. 
My procedure has been to write 
. Parents whose childre ili 
.. n are failing as 
Dear Mrs. 


Despite John’s failure for the half 
term, he still has an opportunity to 
pass the course. A little encourage- 
ment from both of us should help 
him considerably. Should you care to 
consult with me please write so that 
an appointment can be arranged out- 
side my regular teaching program. 

Very sincerely, 
S. C. GREENFIELD. 
Most parents answer this card, some 


. asking for an appointment, in or out 


of school; others start a chain of in- 
teresting and illuminating correspon- 
dence. 

I should like to describe one of the 
cases I studied last term while I was 
at the Erasmus Hall High School. 

Margaret W. was a very quiet, shy, 
frightened-looking little girl, with an 
1.Q. of 119. She was attentive in 
class, but never volunteered. When 
called upon she always spoke in 2 
faint, inaudible tone. She was marked- 
ly introverted, keeping to herself at 
all times. Her grade for class work 
was 68 per cent but she collapsed com- 
pletely on her mid-term examination 
with a mark of 37 per cent. After 
this failure, her class work dropped per- 

ceptibly. ! visited her home, upon 
‘nvitation, where I met her ‘a 2 
brother and two sisters. Within : 
short time her entire problem was ue 
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folded. For no less than fifteen “a 
utes after I had entered the home, er 
father, permitting no interruption, dis- 
coursed upon the reasons for Mar- 
garet’s failure. Prefacing his remarks 
with the statement that it was 28 years 
since he had the least smattering of 
algebra in grammar school, he pro- 


ceeded, nevertheless, to describe the 


quintessence of the subject. After 
laboring through an incoherent, emo- 
tional explanation of how to compute 
the area of their front yard, alge- 
braically, he snapped at the bewildered 
girl, “Do you understand?” “] think 

so,” she faltered. 
- I could not supress 4 smile, though 
I feared that I would soon be up 
against a stone wall. Finally, his wife 
interceded: “After all, Mr, Greenfield 
came here to tell us why Margaret 
failed. Why don’t you listen to him?” 
Taken aback somewhat by this re- 
mark, he yielded the floor. I explained 
in so many words that I was hardly 
concerned about Margaret’s algebra, 
but that I was interested in helping 
_ the child free herself from her fright- 
‘ened state and her extreme shyness. 
The man’s countenance changed. He 
listened attentively. He had been 
a He rs the momentary prob- 
culty, oa ao he « aoa yes 
everything. He dtetas —— 
been too severe j d ‘ _ : ‘ ~ 
childcen, Wall in dealing with his 
tated thei ev Sa ap 
wasn dn ery move. He told them 
and when to do it. He 


h 
ad robbed them of their initiative 
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and of every feeling of Tesponsibilit 
As a young man, he, too, ha d Bie, 


very shy, but had mastered himsel by 


swinging to the opposite extreme. He 


had become a benevolent despot ;, hie 4 


home. It is little wonder, then, that 
this frail child should have developed 
as she did, always frightened and More 
unsure of herself, | 
first great obstacle and she collapsed 
under it. Fortunately, the father was 
as keenly intelligent as he was 
despotic. He saw and explained all his 
errors and how he would rectify them. 
He saw the problem and the solution 


far better than I could ever hope to 


understand it. 
dence in his ultimate success. | 
Several years ago I made a special 


study of thirty-one students who had 


failed the first ‘term of algebra. The 


results have been reported by Dr. . 


Samuel C. Karlan, a psychiatrist, who 
. . ® I- 
collaborated with me on this invest 


gation in Mental Hygiene, October, | © 7 
|. ‘Ster study a lot. They sometimes help 


1934, Vol. XVIII, 611-620. I shall 


take the liberty of quoting excerpl? 
from several of these cases: sat 
John D. is a handsome boy . 
with an IQ. of 115. nie 
previous term he failed two <0 het 
and passed the other two. — as = 
volunteered the following } “pe jus" 
even before she sat down: boy and 
won’t study. I have another ah is 
girl and they study. wi z ; 


in 
twenty-one and he certal ctor 


‘student. She should see ai did not 


I really am very sorry * ree you 
bring him down here to § 





Algebra was her 


I have every confi- 


nf or mation 





After the mother sat down, we had 
hardly an opportunity to say anything 
before she continued: “J don’t think 
John takes high school seriously, We 
have three in the family and he is the 
baby. Why, his sister is sixteen and j; 
getting out of high school. You should 
see her, Doctor. He is absolutely lazy! 
He doesn’t want to study. I certainly 
have done everything I could to show 
him that he should work, but he 
doesn’t do what I tell him. They cer- 
tainly couldn’t have a better home 
than what I give them.” ~ 


The boy is well behaved, has many 
friends, is fairly well liked, has no bad 
habits and i obedient, in fact is docile. 
Upon interviewing him we found 
him to be a well developed lad of 
average height, broad, strong, and. 


~ with ‘an amiable disposition. He re- 


lates: 


“I guess I don’t study. I’m lazy. My 
older brother, he’s a wiz! He and my 


me, but my sister gets very sore if I 
don’t catch on, and my brother calls 
me dumb-bell. They always fly off 
the handle. Mothers pays more atten- 
ion to them. I’m sort of out of the 
family, I always have to do the dirty 


_ Work around the house. I don't 8¢ 


“ty place even if I do study, 8° why 
“ould 1? I once got a B plus A on my 


sha in public school. Everybody ws 
aq,? : 


“Then what did you do?” 


‘T worked still harder to se 
arks » . 


better 


, 

a, bi . the mother’s State- 

: € situation, We un- 
doubtedly have student who has 
marked inferiority complex. He me 
up before he starts, He lacks confi- 
dence in his ability. He is timid with 
respect to school work. He is con- 
vinced that he cannot succeed. The 
factors that brought this situation 
about are clear. He has always been 
subjected to unflattering comparisons 


_ and disparaging remarks, Rarely has 


he been encouraged. 


In my limited experience, I have 
found that the majority of the pupils 
I have observed fall into a group char- 
acterized by the two cases just cited. 
The children are timid, backward and 
shy. They have marked inferiority 
feelings. They often do well, except 
where aggressiveness and persistence are 
required. Then they shrink back and 
accept failure resignedly. They are 
easily discouraged. When the instruc- 
tor is a bit too severe oF the subject 
demands a little additional initiative, 
they fear that this is too a 
them and they surrender. They -- 
the courage to overcome their difh- 


- causes of timidity and "7 
with the individual child. : 
rad ‘ag comparisons with 0 4 
— a the family and constantly 
— marks discourage many 


disparaging ck of parental supervision 


hildren. La to their 
ind the indifferen®* on Some, 
progress harm me e company ° 
who ‘ 
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duits, 
ey are impressed with their inade- 
uacy by comparison with these elders. 
ine child whose I.Q. was about 120 
hiled three subjects in her first term 
high school. In grammar school she 
id every bit of her homework with 
er father’s help, but he was no longer 
ble to assist her in high school. She 
as stranded, frightened to death that 
he could not succeed alone. There 
e many children who suffer from 
eelings of inferiority due to such 
hysical defects as faulty teeth, acne, 
besity, or prolonged infantile enure- 
is, Parents who treat their children 
ike infants, stunting their maturity, 


qgevelop WUeLULIeS VEC AUSS 


ommit a serious error. : 
Thus we might continue, ad infini- 
um. The treatment in all these cases 
avolves the removal of the causes by 
he correction of the home condition, 
ollowed by constructively building up 
feeling of confidence in the child. 
n doing this, it is well to remember 
hat every normal child needs encour- 
agement, not praise, that good work 
Should be acknowledged, that maturity 
Jemands responsibility and that com- 
yarisons are vicious and devastating. 
I shall quote two more case studies 
to illustrate other causes for failure. 
Murray is a boy of fourteen and a 
half years with an intelligence quotient 
of 113, who failed two courses in his 
first term and passed two. 





nis heart desired. W 
off and he alw ne 
everything, 


e 
pulsive and Overbearing. 


a Jewish parochial schoo ttl 


Oo 
£ the twenty-five sty _ Was one 
ported the schoo] wh 


as my © sup. 
to donate large Y Dusband use 


Contributions 
course, as you may know 


students do not pay a 
knew that he was a “big 


» MOst of the 


nything, i, 


and had a tendency to look down on 


some of the other pupils. He ha, | 


few friends, but not many.” 


The boy, a well built, rather hand- 


some, young man, said that he did not 
study because he did not see the neces | 


sity for it. What he liked, he learned. 
He cared little for Latin, and therefore 
‘ntended to fail it twice, in order to be 
automatically barred from talung fur- 
ther courses in it. 
tary school much 
school. cy te Ff 
-ddle 


‘ 0 
a great many children 


4.4 a 
parents. $ ale . ei 


d sp 
He was pampered by is soil 


home, at school, 


t 
pect everyone on 


of responsibility atl mae 
e : 0 
oped in him is Bit 


te 
confron 1in8 
when “ares of tack 
cried 6° 
2 for 


ov! 
stacle. 
lem, he 


Was too good for him. thing that 





- OF 


shot’ all right, 


He liked elem’ f 
better than high 


af 


de cs 


S| 
; 0 
ition” gt 
lieu. He has beeD pl him i 

er t0 der 
ee 
nevet be i 


i pimself, because he will set up a 
d resistance tO anyone who at- 
ae to wean him from his infantile 
jependene- He may have to suffer 
gveral reverses before his parasitica] 
ypritude is broken. He is the type who 
will escape hardships by transferring 
from one school to another. He should 
be dealt with kindly, but very firmly. 
| Kenneth is a boy of fourteen who 
‘} jus an 1.Q. of 120, but who failed two 
4 courses in the first term and barely 
passed the other two. | 


int Se 


The father, a meek and quiet person, 
5 | relates: “The boy just loves to get his 
|} sep-mother excited. He gets her so 
excited that she just doesn’t know 


ee ae 


- fo lage 


what she’s doing. If I’m with him for 
longer than half an hour, he gets me 
| Oexcited that I feel like doing some- 


S thi : 
| hing to him. He teases all the other 
i children”? 


ee ss 


a boy’s mother died while he was 
: 'Y young and the child was brought 
. Y an aunt in another city until he 
, iy Ss years old. With her he en- 
, e . ws 
BG: ‘ ‘Sreat deal of liberty. His 
2 *F visited him only two or three 
5 Megs @ year, . 
A ica L boy, a thin, wiry little fellow, 1s 
Fn, and candidly discusses his prob- 


i Sees 2S 
on 


| et it better in Massachusetts: 
q “ae + “ My friends there. When I 
| m, “° New York, the boys aed 
“me feel that I wasn’t as good 3 
be because the New York — 

‘Ougher.? But I showed them: 
a should study if I want to be 


th 
i 


h 
ay 


| 


something, but Ido 
I tease at 


t s 
reat me right sometimes 


seventy I earned 


to him. ms te ® one day and gave it 
: . xt day I won a doll 

in a ‘crap’ game and gave it to kim, 
. te bawled me out. I don’t see why 
since it took me much less time * ’ 

In class he was very restless, and 
This by ad noe 

airly carefree youth. 
He lacked a sense of responsibility. He 
was emotionally and socially immature, 
although superior mentally, The prob- 
lem here was to hasten his maturity by 
placing responsibilities on him. 

In discussing these cases I have pur- 
posely refrained from stating any re- 
sults of our work because I do not 
want to leave the impression that a 
miracle can be performed in one or 
two interviews. I do want to say that 
I have noticed marked improvement in 
most of the students whose parents I 
interviewed. Their work has improved, 
their general behavior has — 
In the main, the patience of the —— 
er should ultimately be pen : 

Jt may take as little as two 
success: 


weeks of a5 © above illustrate three 





; 
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«social traits. They need 
velop anti-s® ly as pos- 
ttention as early as P 
‘dance and a 
hould become 
tomatology snou 
e refined so that they can be 
a had Gee ‘ence. Failure of 
tected in their incip Teche 
tali 
a student who has a ee ‘ : P 
7 Ps r 1 - 
a danger signal and it calls for imm 
diate investigation. 

At the present time every pugs 
‘sive high school has some sort of gui- 
dance clinic which treats problem chil- 
dren. The chronic truant and the ex- 
tremely refractory student are as much 
as they can handle. The maladjusted 
child whose only obvious symptom is 
his failure, is neglected. His clinic 
should be the classroom, and his teach- 
ers should be specialists in mental hy- 
giene. Every instructor should fol- 
low up his failing students so as to 

Pp & 
determine the causes. Is it due to a 
low intelligence or is it some social 
maladjustment? What is the home 
situation? What is his relationship to 
his brothers and sisters? What is the 
parents’ reaction; what is the child’s? 
The teacher should interview the child, 
not as a tyrant, but rather as an in- 
terested friend. He should consult the 
Parents and with them formulate a 
Constructive policy, 


To do this work the teachers must 


purge themselves of their Own mal Fl 
justments. A teacher who hae : . 
venge as compensation for }, i 
shortcomings cannot be very helpful 
I feel confident, however, that she 
more an instructor devotes himself to 
working with children and Parents 
from a conscientious mental hygiene 
viewpoint, the better will he under- 
stand his own difficulties and the 
sooner will he rid himself of them. 
Of course, every teacher cannot be an 


1S Own 


expert, but if the schools were organ- 


ized so that one could obtain advice 
whenever necessary from those who 


have greater experience, the plan 


should be feasible. ‘The work involved 
and the time spent is insignificant 
when compared with the pleasure one 
receives from it. It transforms the 
pedagogue into a mental hygienist who 
is really unfolding latent personalities 
The customary teacher’s “dignity” and 
“severity” sublimate into a — 
friendliness. Only by such metho - 
can the teacher hope to project ~~, 
into the child’s situation and ra a 
insight required to cope ve 
child’s problems. 


SAMUEL C. GREENFIELD. 
Erasmus Hall High Shool. 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAM 


| Damn term after 
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like 


our incoming 
been tested, the results 
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» We compile 4 summary report 
voy 


° ie 
up? 
° our $ 
such as the following fo" Te hank 
visory officers, Sometimes awevel rhe 
us and sometimes not. mab? 


: e 
e n t 
value of the report 15? 








. nis te information made available 
p | 
_ constructive uses. 
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orT ON IN-CoMING 6B Purtrs, 


FEBRUARY, 1935 


Preliminary Statement 
The purposes of our 6B testing 
program are: | 
1.. To provide the information 


necessary for homogeneous 


classification and grading of 
all in-coming 6B’s, 


. To provide the information 


necessary for the sound se- 
lection of. Enrichment or 
Rapid Advancement pupils. 


- To provide essential informa- 


tion as to the intelligence and 
academic status of in-coming 
pupils to the end that short- 
ages and strengths may be 
known and intelligent edu- 


Cational treatment be accord- 
ed each pupil. 


- To provide Superintendents 


and contributing - principals 
With essential information as 
to the teaching and learning 


Conditions among their 6B 
Pupils, 


: To raise the level of academic 


’Ccomplishment of in-com- 
'N§ pupils through a sound 
Analysis of present accom 
Plishment, 

©make contributins 
Schools and in-coming 6B 


children, Junior High ¢o™ 
SCious. 


II. Plan Followed 


1. Early in the ter 
@PProval of the 
dent in Charge 
for the testing of aff enter- 
‘D8 6B pupils, These dates 
are usually fixed at the end 
of the fourth month of the 
term or at the beginning of 
the fifth month. Letters an- 
announcing the testing dates 
are sent to all contributing 
principals. 
On the dates fixed all in- 
coming 6B’s assemble at 
- Winthrop Junior High 
School. They are seated in 
the auditorium so as to pre- 


Superinten. 
dates are set 


a 


clude opportunities for copy- 
ing. Each is supplied with a 
piece of stiff cardboard, proc- 
tors (teachers) assigned, and 
the testing begins about 9:30 
on the first day. 

3. The first test is a Group In- 
telligence Test. We vary the 
Intelligence Test ages time 

‘me. This term 
t Eset Latte 
Form A. Form Bo 
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4, The intelligence test is fol- 


—<_ 


- 


lowed immediately by an 
Achievement Battery. The 
best test for this phase of the 
program is a form of the 
Metropolitan Intermediate | 
Battery which is based on the - 
New York Course of Study. 


~ Five forms of this are avail- 


able for 4A to 6B pupils. The 
battery is made up of nine 
subject matter tests totaling 
over six hundred scientifi- 
cally evaluated test items, 
The time divisions are such 
that all testing can be com- 
pleted by noon of the second 
day. 


. All papers are marked by 


high 1.Q. pupils in our own 
school. A “marking” class 
under the direction of a skill- 

_ ful teacher can mark, check, 
and tabulate about 40 test 
booklets in a day. By spread- 
ing the work among several 
classes the total can be com- 
puted with high accuracy in 
a very short time. 


From the intelligence test we 
find each pupil’ 
(M.A.) 


tient 


$s mental age 
and intelligence quo- 


(1.Q.). From the 


achievement battery we as 
Certaj , 
Tain each pupil’, grade 
subject, his 
; level (grade 
in the nine sub- 


jects, and his 
age (E.A,), 

- From two of the 

' mental age ang 
age—we find for 
his Brightness Ind 
done by taking 
of his M.A. and 
viding this by his chron 
cal age (C.A.); eg. a child 
with 


educations) 


above 
educational 
each pupil 
x. This is 
the aVerage 
E.A. and di- 


olo Z: 


an M.A. of 
(months) an E.A, of 130 
(months) and a chronologi- 


cal age of 137 (months) 


_ would have a Brightness In- 


137) 137.00 


8. 


dex of 100. 
144 
130 

2) 274 


(1.00 
In-coming pupils are ar- 
ranged in order of their 
Brightness Index wit : 
highest first and the lowe 
Class numbe 


one last. ; 
pils count 


fixed and the pu 
down. Those at the to 1 
ing Brightness Indices ° 

or above are sure Rap! 
material. Many 3 

115 do rapid work 
fully. The bottom 


ive tne 
thirty-five 8!V 
J se betw° 


e dull no 


ow 
ycces> 


N) 
chirty © 
lowes" 


group and tho 
normal and t 
classes, 


144 


h. thea 
rs are 
p have 


‘ d Class . 





9, All the above work with the 


single exception of 


adding 


the M.A. and E.A, and di- 
viding by 2 is done with 
1.Q. and Chronological Age 
charts. Practically no figur- 
ing is involved, thus avoiding 


10, Results are 


. Teported. 
ttibuting scho : 
u 


2 Papers sho 
pil’s LQ, P 
tient 


CO con. 
Ms On individ. 
Wing each pu- 
TOMotion Quo. 
(Brightness Index) 
tade Equivalent 


ms ‘ 
Pe eR NI mt tt ETE TT ager scat 2 eee 


aa and — the work Ject Profile Graph, oe 
purely mechanical. IL. Pupil —_— | 
“Unselected” Group | 43 
All 6B children from P, S. X... 74 - ‘3 
B.S. Yooeasis 46 Fe 145 f 

B.S Zag th = i ‘ | 

: Total...... ee ee ee 163 145 ae , 
Selected” high test 6B chil- 0 3 5 : 
dren from PS. Ate. 1 3 4 
Bos. 6 1 - 7 

Gert: 8 7 15 

Derikt.. 5 0 5 § 

le 1 2 3 ; 

| 2 4 6 7 

a 5 ; 

co a. cee 6 

| ae 28 ES 
Stand Total ccocssseannnee 191 166 357 | 
This jg the smallest in-coming Metropolitan acne , ; 
Tes +—Intermediate | 

Soup over a period of five (5) . The Metropolitan Batter- | 
vetms (234) years. The decrease il are constructed from the | 
largely due to the small num- Pee matter in fe 4 

*t of pupils from shool X. For- eat City Course of a ) 
Merly this school sent an avér- The [ntermediate ‘a ' : 

lv. r 8¢ of 150 pupils each term. covers: | 
sts Used Spelling ‘| 
Intelligence: ‘Reading 7 
Ational Intelligence Test A Vocabulary F sndamentals i 

orm ] Arithmete 


“Achievement: 


25 
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Arithmetic Reasoning V. Intelligence 


English Group 1.Q.’s were obtaj 




















ned fy wgelected” 
‘ ; ‘ 0 i 
Literature the National Intelligence Tay Ee i : | 
Geography Form (copy attached) 1,» pS Rows Be Md ie 
ity DO. Age ; alll tess ; — 2 ; 
History ; : Q ngees by Schools Clasonee 7 130 a 1 or ae 
? Di. 15 119 - Et 1 - i 2 
E naa 5 116 4 ; % 6 
—__——Average 1.Q.’ | ——Number of Pupils F* pacers 3 weeeee Z 1 a : 
A “Unselected”. b aed : a "7 ais bas 
Group Boys Girls Average - Boys Girls Tod eee ; ; 
hr aeTTTtStCSCS : ee ee oo. Ye oe ee eee 
: ne ag | 0 1 0 il 
BS. Rasctevveacass 104 101 103 43 32 a ia —_ Total 357 7 < 9 12 13 
"ey 1 
 _—— . 107 105 (1060 42.74 - a ——————S ee 
Z Sunseeseens , 118 112 115 46 42 . 88 . * Not tested for 1.Q.’s 
r ' 1 sie On, Conclusions F The normal distribution of intel- 
| 108 ‘ , : . . ‘ 
— ; 7 | Se of our entering 6B’s begun June, would be (Terman): 
High ‘Test pupils 1934, has continued. Normal In-coming 
; Distribution Group 
S. 4 cadiese 0 90 90 P : : 2. The 1.Q. averages for January, Moron-Border Line 25 13 
Bi tinepare 102 3 
5 130-7 116 1 4 ‘A 1935, for both the “Unselected” Dull Normal ........ 8§ 17 
Peis anseanes 130-4 130'-+- 130 6 1 7 oe a Normal enna 149 
Di... 117 120 and “Selected” esroups are the Superior ..........:.:-+ 85 74 
E 116 ae : ! . omue Very Superior 
<eesbseceese ° . ° 10i-— 
* ae ‘ 0 116 5 0 5 lowest since the Junior High eal a5 95 
eee tions 1 2 3 - ceayacstcan 
be sreeeseeneey oe 121 118: > ee é School opened; e.g. Strength of the group in upper 
Stine 119 : . 
ed oe ey gi “Unselected” Selected” ranges is due in part to high test 
Total | Teg ed January, 1933... 114 128 selected” pupils from a few 
tvonaenes seg 117+ 118-+- 118-4 28 21 49 January, 1934 ... 114 123 schools 
: a January, 1935 ... 108 118 " 


—— ee 


“ne reason for the 1.Q. change 
is probably due to changes in the 


character of the school popula- 
tion, , 


* Not tested for 1Q. 


LQ. Averages by Schools I Q G ! H (Terman) | 
-Q. Grouping 


4, 
The 1.Q.’s of in-coming pupils 


VI. Scholastic Achievement Based on 
the Metropolitan I ntermediate Bat- 


tery D ' a 
- Contains 9 SU ject. ma 
— fically eval- 


rests —600 plus scientl 





Border- Dull Very l ._ ae based on the New 
° ‘ POR 6 nusua test items 
| Number Ay. ee line Normal Normal Superior Superiof Group fange from Moron group (1) to uated cams of Study: 
Schools’ Pypite Group Group -Group Group 9304 U York Co 
Se eee ee eae 
A. “Unselected” . Nselected” Jan Jan. 
Group ‘oups Jan June 1934 1933 
4 
PS. x sy (All py 1 ses as ar 
pl s) Schoo 7.0 ‘ 7 
6.9 6.6 9 6.8 6. 
) X 69 6.8 6. 72 7.2 
69 1 ja 
cg 89 rs 





Ay 
Tage Grade Ability. wo 
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“Selected” 

Group 

(Bright pupils) 
oa 


School Norm. 


_ eee 
6.9 


6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 


TOnmmOO w P 


Jan. 
1935 


Pe ic Wha a a. 


anes 
Tit 
7.6 
fd 
7 A 
fad 5 
7.6 


i 


AVELAge ....ececesssseceeeseeeeeeneeseeneesetaees 6.9 





fi 








Note: 6.9 means average Grade 4. 
Ability equal to that of the aver- 
age pupil in the 9th month of 
the 6th grade. 7.4 means average 
accomplishment equal to that of 

' the average pupil in the fourth 


month of the 7th grade; etc. J. 


VI. Scholastic ‘Achievement Based on 





Metropolitan Intermediate Battery 
D—continued 


Conclusions 


» Asa whole the entering 7A’s are 
at standard. (6.9) 


he The “Bright” 


months above standard. 


: P, . ° e | 
S. X with pupils of at least 
og Capacity (1.Q."s 103) is 
three months below standard in 
accomplishment, 


Stoup are four . 


eight contributing sch 


P. S. Y with pupils normal in 
ability (I.Q. 106) are about at 
standard (6.9). This school 
maintains a consistent academic 
standing over a period of years. 


P. S. Z with pupils above normal 
capacity (I.Q. 115) is.4 term 
(5 months) above standard. 


“Selected” bright pupils from 
. ools aver 


hs above standard 


t 
age four mon pupil 


The low achievement 
from P. S. A. come. from 
Orphanage and are Ms 
Winthrop for reasons 


__ than brightness. 


ts 


. Grade Ability by Subjee ace 


4 € 
This table shows the aa d ee 
complishment by subjec | 


tering pupils. 


= 
77 


Groups 
( All pupils) 





Arith. Arith. 


Norm. Sp. Read. Voc, Fund, Re, 
» Reas 











DiS. Ko vsevescssereeies os p G6 £63 . ge éa- 3 Hist. Geog. ay. 
eee recscesevece 3 6.9 6.5 6 9 4 ee, 

8. 65 75 68 67 
7 Fa ed 6.9 7.4 64.67 6.6 






AVELage -----.:eere- 


“Selected” 


Groups 
(Bright puplis) 
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ae ' 2 61 67 56 ¢ 

a os = Bats FAIS ge. HS 7.4 - af 

erst 5 oe an eS eT ee © ra 

DD sovsedrcantitey” “CRITE TO JL 7 gy Be 76 75 77 -. 

EE peqonesnens Geel Ser G2, The CR GR 6S ar 7a. Gy es 

: FB rcssss peace 5 G25 Ff + 7-6 73° 67 70 71 82 _ = - 
"et ME ene ea ze ee ee We ek ee 

jy Pree 6.2 7.6 72 74 74 75 75 #79 7A 7.9 7.6 

@ AVOTERE creases: «73 6.9 7.1 68 7.3 68 80 7.2 76 73 


Total Average .. S70. 66-.69 67 “68 67 77 . 49 .Ft- 70 


4. P. S. Z needs to stress Formal 
English. Pupils are above stand- 
ard yet they have made only 
normal acomplishment. (6.9) ~ 


Grade Ability by Subjects—Cont. 
| Conclusions 


I. Subjects needing special atten- 


tion with entering 7A class are 
| 5. P. S.A pupils (Orphanage) are 





F <i “Unselected” far below standard in all sub- 
Reading cesostatinavenennannee GD iects. Average LQ. of the three 
Arith. Fund. .1............ 6.7 pupils entering is 90. Probably 
Agith, Ress, 2 ccpiiex 6.7 many conditions operate to pro- 
Formal Eng. ........-.-+ 6.7 duce the academic condition 


: All subjects in P. S. X except 
. Literature are below standard 


(6.9) yet pupils are normal in 
Capacity. 


* BSS on sie basis of results 


Needs to give attention to 


Reading 2k, Metianucemnale 6.5 
Arith. Fund, .... - 

' Arith. Reas. ....." 6. 
6.7 


‘Formal Eng. «+ = 


shown. Whatever the causes, 
- Winthrop Junior High should at 
once make a special effort to cor- 
rect their weaknesses: 
3. Grade Ability 


ber of 
.. table shows the numost 
a from each oa 
iol falling within the grade 
$ | 
limits 4B to 8A. 


23 




















aioms bo A tobe 
| Ce a _ . ste ; : 7 2 LS 
EB mmemas ou wise _ — — ne 1 “s 
Bowens we ies _ sat 1 pect — 2 ut 
neces. eh - - se ss I 4 1 - es 
__ wen _ i oe oo 1 4 i. ie, 
Total feqneneente _ ai 13 1 6 14 19 6 Ae 
ence i ee 
Grand Total. .... 2 6 18 69 70 97 61 26 = 
| CoNCLUSIONS pupils is from 4B to 7B; of P.S. - 
1. This chart shows the wide spread Y pupils is from 4A to 8A; P. 5. 


30 


- The smaller “selected” 


of scholastic ability in any one 
grade. Present 6B finishing pu- 
pils in these schools range from 
4B ability to 8A ability. More- 
over, the grade ability spread is 
probably less here than would be 
found in most schools. These 
results and similar ones in other 
localities are indicative of our 


failure to attain homogeneous 
grading. 


- Twenty-three ( 23) pupils in the 


large (308) “unselected” group 


_ ar | 
© more than a year behind the 


grade to which it is 

ropo 
Promote them. — 
(46), omitting P,S, A hav 
rather well in the achievement 


test. Only 7 hay 
7A ability, St below 


c done 


group 


VII. 


. Highest Grade Ability 


Z pupils is from 5B to 8A. 
“Selected” bright pupils range 
from 6A to 8A. ~" - 
The superior grading of P. S. Z 
is shown by its narrower spread 
in the lower ranges. 
Case Facts | 
Highest I.Q. 
Boy—S. F., LQ. 148, P. S. Y. 
Gitl_N. E., LQ. 150, P. 5.2 


- Lowest I.Q. 


Boy—N. L., I.Q. 70, P. S. : 
Girl—R. S., LQ. 56, Ps 5 ™ 
p, S. ¥: 


—S. F., G.A. 8-45 
Boy: S F 3 P, S, 7, 


Girl—D. E., G.A. 8-4» 


. Winthrop Medal Winners 


(Highest Brightness Index) 
Boy—H, B., P. S. 2. 
Girl—N. E., P. S. 2 


Freperick B. Grab 
prine 


AM; 
ipa. 


The is 
spread of ability of p. S.X Winthrop Junior High School. 


{ stood some time ago in the cathe- 
fral at Pisa and looked at the lamp 
which Galileo is said to have observed 
, his discovery of the laws of the 
adulum. It was with a spirit of 
dation that I climbed the 178 steps of 
‘he leaning tower of Pisa and from its 
top dropped as he did, two objects of 
unequal weight and size to repeat his 
experiment to determine the laws of 
falling bodies. I tried to realize to 
some extent at least his spirit of ad- 
venture, his dogged search for truth, 
together with his courage in flying 
straight into the face of authority, 
with its penalty of persecution, prob- 
able exile and possible death. ? 


| Threatened with death, he serenely 
Went his way. Forced to recant, he 
knew that his ideas would prevail. And 
so they have. ‘Toricelli, Newton, 
Priestley, Faraday, Tyndall, Darwin, 
Lister, Pasteur and our modern scien- 
tists are all bringing us out into the 
White light of scientific truth. These 
Men best illustrate the very spirit of 
Science which must be the supreme 
Suide of tomorrow. 


What, then, shall be the science of 
‘omorrow? Few boys and girls of our 
“econdary schools will enter the fields 
°f pure and applied science through the 

Sors of the technical schools. Most 
. “An address given over Radio Statio 
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THE SCIENCE OF TOMORROW* 


easel th a spirit of humility that of them will step straight out into fe 


work-a-day world to fight the battle 
of existence. What kind of science 
should be taught these boys and girls? 
What kind of science were you taught? 
What kind of science are your children 
being taught today? Is it the kind you 
want them taught? Is it the kind that 
inspired Galileo, Lister, and Pasteur and 
sent them out as apostles of truth and 
right living? If this is not the science 
they are getting, they do not get what 
they ought to have—a science which 
should develop right thinking, a 
wholesome attitude to the problems, 
and a full appreciation of the eternal 
verities of life. The content of phys 
ics, chemistry, biology, general science 
and the allied sciences lends itself ad- 
mirably to the development of right 
thinking under the careful guidance of 
wise and right-minded teachers. These 
sciences should open the eyes of our 
boys and girls to the wonders and 
mysteries of Nature, reveal to them 
the romance of the commonplace and 
set before them ideals of truth — 
discipline as guides throughout life. 
Such was the science of Galileo and 
Pasteur. Such 1s the science of Comp- 
ton, Jeans, Millikan and Einstein. 

Every new text in science today is 
bigger and better than its ~~ 
sors. ‘That is the trouble with it. , 
+, stuffed full of facts, more facts an 
still more facts. They stare a eee 
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from every page. But what about 
principles? What about a proper and 
correct manner of thinking about these 
facts and principles? Hardly a text- 
book in biology today gives as much 
as one-fourth of its pages to the ex- 
plaining of principles. All largely ig- 
nore that natural curiosity, the main- 
spring of the spirit of inquiry in every 
normal boy and girl. 
Again, we may ask: What shall be 
the science of tomorrow? It will con- 
sist of facts, to be sure, but only 
enough facts to understand thorough- 
ly ‘principles, to form a ‘basis for 
straight thinking and the development 
of proper mental attitudes towards the 
problems of life. 


Now the observations and experi- 
ments of Galileo involved a method. 
There is always a best way of doing 
anything, even the washing of dishes, 
sewing a'seam ‘or putting coal on the 
fire. And what is the scientific meth- 
od? Simply the solution of any and 
all everyday problems in a logical and 
methodical manner. We all use this 
method rather imperfectly because we 
are not conscious of the correct -meth- 
od of procedure. The boy who wants 
to make a glider, the gitl who wants to 
mix and bake a cake, the man who is 
going to build a book case or the wo- 
man who is about to make a dress 
—all face a problem and all use some 
method to solve it. 
the nature and scope of his or her 
Problem; each gathe 


solving the Problem; each uses these 
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Each determines’ 


t$ materials fos" 


materials in solving the Problem and 
each arrives at some sort of 4 Concly. 
sion, which may be a correct OF an 
incorrect one. If succesful, similar 
problems are undertaken with greater 
confidence at some other time, [¢ the 
result is a failure, many give Up in 
discouragement and turn to something 
else. Those who failed, somewhere lef; 
out an important step or made an er. 
ror. Not being trained to check back 
to find the error or omission, they give 
up their project in disgust. 

Now the science of tomorrow will 
stress this very process of -scientific 


thinking and the proper use’ of the ex- 


perimental method. - It will ‘train our 
boys and girls in consciously recogniz- 


ing each step and then make them so 


skilled in their use that they will un- 
consciously follow them in proper or- 
der and with a critical mind-in the 
solution of their everyday problems. 
In this way they will have become true 
scientists. They will make fewer. er- 
rors and register many more and great- 
er successes in their daily lives. These 
successes should make for greater hap- 
piness -and contentment because: they 
have learned the best way of thinking 
and of doing things. | 3 

. Then again, the science of tom a 
row will. place less stress on text-bo 

work and more upon doing the things 
that the text-book suggests as WF 

doing. A methodical, scientific ¥? 
of solving suggested problems Ww) ll 
Up processes of thought which a 
take critical note of every step 18 





_ rental work. A reflective turn of 
P a will be developed—a bending 
‘ detail of the ground covered, to 
at it that every step is correctly 
a and that all is well integrated. 
7 we could get every boy and girl 
to use enough time to reflect thorough- 
ly upon every problem they meet, to 
ye the so-called “forked road” proc- 
os of thinking, and by a process of 
mental elimination ‘hold to that which 
is true and good and wholesome, many 


of the problems now facing us and des- 
tined to face us in the future would: 


vanish as snow before a summer sun. 

Embryonic criminals, by taking 
thought, would-be reduced in number, 
Such books as ‘100,000,000. Guinea 
Pigs,” good.as they are, -would find no 
market; . patent medicine companies 


would go.out of business along with 


the manufacturers of alcohol used for 
purely beverage purposes. 

Thus reflective thinking will tend to 
event boys and girls from jumping 


at half-baked conclusions. This should 
*biate much misjudging of things and: 


People, Furthermore, action on any 
P toblem will be delayed until all of 
Ne facts we can get arein. There will 

developed a healthy spirit of — 
“titicism about ‘the truth or falsity of 
“t-say, gossip, tale-bearing and Prop 
“Sanda of every sort and description. 

ter reflective and critical thinking 
Wil] sharpen the judgment and steer 
“lions clear of gold bricks, watered 
Necks, big interest and ground haat 


k of the mind, so to speak, to 


deals, get-rich-quick schemes, chain 


letters, fortune tellers, lottery gambles, 
purchasing farms under Water and 
building lots in swamps. : 


Then again, the science of tomorrow 
will lead our young men and women 
to keep their minds open to the truth, 
no matter where it may lead. It will 
also encoura ge the development of a 
tolerant attitude to the Opinions and 
beliefs of others who are also seeking 
the'truth. For it is seeking the truth 
that has inspired our great scientists of - 
the past and present and made them, 
almost without a single exception, rev- 
erent men. So the science of -tomor- 
row’will also inculcate in our young 
people a reverent regard for the truth. 

And finally, the science of tomor- 
row will lay great stress upon the rec- 
ognition of the truth and importance 
of the law of cause and effect. It will 
make vivid in the minds of boys aie 
girls that nothing, even accidents, just 
happens, ’ Everything that takes place 
has an efficient cause. Every cause has 
an effect. It may not be visible, but 
-. is there just the same. Once this 

be thoroughly grounded 
concept becomes 
minds of our youth, common su- 
s, so prevalent even in a. 
civilized, 5 agen at “he 
cultured nation, * s comeetils 
What relation can t 
between the a. “5 

i abie, 

i _* ae um- 
walking under a 1a sid bad luck or 
brella in the cent’ effect can the 
worse? What poss! 


in the 
perstitions, 


pas t. 
be, for example, 
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seshoe, 4 four-leaf 


. f. a hor 
ey black cat have 


clover or meeting 2 Dl 
upon your future well-being and pros- 


perity? Common sense should: tell you 
that there can be no relation between 
such coincidences. Science rules them 
entirely out of your thoughts. Yet, 
because there has been. insufficient 
training in the experimental method, 
‘n reflective thinking and in the dis- 
covery of the law of cause and effect, 
too many people have a sneaking sus- 
picion- that there must be something 
init. - 
And what should the final outcome 
of. the ‘science teaching of tomorrow 
be? Simply this: Each man and wo- 
man will have developed a sound phi- 
losophy of life that will carry him or 
her through the thick and the thin, 
through the happiness and despair of a 
full and a useful life. — 


It is perhaps unfortunate that so. 


many persons today place so little con- 
fidence in religious beliefs, However, 
the situation is not hopeless for them. 
Why not let science be your religion? 


Knowing that truth can never lead you 


astray, that scientific thinking will 


quicken your judgment and your ap- 


re e a 

: ciation of the beauty and stability 

‘ 7 favironment; fully recogniz- 
& that every cause has its effect and 
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that the universe is ruled } 
immutable as’ the earth unde, 

feet, you can stand beside the a 
religious belief and those Srteat - scj zs 
tists of the past and present. You i 
do this because all of them bllionie 
and so believe that law implies an ty 
telligence that can make natural let 
and enforce them, All are thus ety 
ing after the truth which will make 
them free. ri a | 


Y law as 


This new philosophy of life, founded 
upon science and truth, will drive out 
fear and will encourage the individual 
in the conservation of his own life and 
‘that of others: He will then agree 
that: eee ow? Ses 

- God’s in his Heaven, 

All’s right with the world. - 
This, in my humble opinion, will be 
the science of tomorrow for the com- 
mon people. It must be, if the mental 
life of our people is to be kept sané 
and wholesome. And it will be, it 
the search after truth is relentlessly 
followed by our teachers of science. 
For this is a search which, so far, has 

harmed no man. , 


7 GEORGE C Woop; 
¢ Biology 


Chairman, Department ° 
and General Science. : 


James Monroe High School. fe: | 
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MAKING PUPILS" PROGRAMS BY MACHINE: 


A NEW DEPARTURE: 


WICE a year the high schools of 
T ihe city are confronted with the 
sack of re-organizing the routine of 
sheit pupils’ work. Thousands of chil- 
jren must be told- where to report for 
ach of six, seven of eight periods a 
day. Each of these pupils*may have 
, program which. will vary in some 
degree from those of his classmates. 
The probability that many groups of 
pupils will have similar programs is 
very small: “The problem then re- 
solves itself. into first organizing a 
proper number of recitation sections of 
each grade, so arranged that every pu- 
pil in school can be accommodated, and 
then indicating for each pupil the sec- 
tions he is to recite in, at the same 
time making certain that there is an 
‘qual distribution of pupils to the rec- 
tation classes, so that the numbers of 
Pupils assigned to any recitation section 
*PProximates or equals the number as- 
"gned to every other section of the 
"ame grade of the subject. 


a accomplish these ends, program 
ie in the several high schools have 
. ised various plans of program mak- 
= Without going into great detail 

“cerning the schemes which have 
0 evolved to meet the distinctive 
"oblems of each school, we can classi- 
Y them broadly as the group oF block 
2, and the random method. 


The ‘block method of making the 


IN ADMINISTRATION. » 


— program and the individual pu- 
pil’s program is satisfactory where 
Many groups of pupils have similar 
programs. Manifestly, it would be 
wasteful of time and effort to make 
individual programs at random for an 
entering elementary or junior high class 
or for first term pupils who are to be 
advanced to the second term as a unit, 
The group program is economical for 
homogeneous groups and probably best 
in small organizations. . 

However, where pupils have irregu- 
lar programs, in which many variations 
from the group occur and numerous 
adjustments are required, it has been 
found advantageous to supplement or 
supplant the group block or type 
method of making pupils’ programs by 
the random system. 

In addition to the normal program- 
ming problems, the program man 1s 
confronted by distinctive problems re- 
sulting from the special conditions €x- 
isting in his school. An attempt to 
solve one such problem at the Haaren 


High School Aviation Annex led to 2 
variation in the random method of 
which, in turn, led to 


programming; ; 
ke pupils’ programs 


an attempt to ma 
by machine. pened 8 
The curriculum in the Aviation 
Course includes shop work and me- 
chanical drawing. Because of the time 
needed for preparation of the work at 
the ‘beginning of the period, and re- 
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placement of tools and materials at 
end of the period, boys aie sf 
grammed for two double periods 0 
shop and three double periods of draw- 
ing one week, and three double Pe- 
tiods of shop and two double periods 
of drawing the following week. 

Since both shop and drawing are 
programmed for the same periods of 
the day, a shift of either class to some 
other period automatically meant a 
shift of the other class. In addition, 
it was usually necessary to change two 
other recitation periods to provide 


room for the new periods of shop and 
drawing. 


Of course, a shift in recitations 


necessitated by a shift to equalize shop 
or drawing classes did not result in 
equal-sized recitation classes in other 
subjects. To avoid the tremendous 
waste involved in equalizing shop and 
drawing classes and other recitation 
classes, we cast about for a method of 
programming which would make the 
classes equal from the start. 


We solved the problem by building 
the entire program around the double 
period classes, First, all the pupils’ 
program cards were sorted by grade of 
shop. Then they were sorted within 
Stades of shop for grades of drawing 
After all the cards had been te 
there were about thirty-five packs of 
varying size, The cards in one group 
ae to be programmed for shop 6 and 

ing 4, for another, 
drawing 3, for 4 third, 


rawir ; 


8toup which 
36° 


had no shop and no drawing. 
number of cards in each pack q 
mined the number of recitation ¢ 
to be formed for that Particular » 
Since the physical limitations 5 
shops permit only 30 pupils in a 
while some of the drawing rooms ac. 
commodate 45, it is generally Necessary 
to shuffle the cards in order to arrive at 
equal-sized classes. However, it is al- 
ways more satisfactory to do the nec. 
essary shuffling before, rather than 
after, all the other recitation classes 
have been indicated. | ! 


The 
eter. 
lasses 
Toup, 
f the 


Class, 


The success of this variation of the 


random plan of programming led to . 
programming by subjects. Previously, - 


each program was an individual prob- 


lem where all subjects requested by the _ 


pupil had to be fitted in from amiong 
the recitation classes available. A boy’s 
program was then completed with all 
subjects programmed before it left the 
program maker’s hands. At ae 
the problem is handled by subjects. A 
shop and drawing classes are py 
grammed before any other subject : 
indicated on the pupil’s card. yrs 
shop and drawing classes have ‘ 
formed, all cards calling for Oe ee 
completed. In this ways pee ate 
Classes are not predetermined, ia ils. 
formed to meet the needs of the pup 
The advantages of programmins 


ce, 

‘ t la 

subject are many. In the ante = 
. st 

there can be no cast-iron ™é ils” pro- 


gram into which all the PUP the 


grams must be fitted. Secon bit 
system permits absolute 


le 8 at sc 
ee te 


since classes are formed as the need 
arises, there is no need to disband some 
classes and form others in different 
periods. ‘Thirdly, programming for 
special assignments, squads, advanced 
or retarded groups, special sections and 
the like, is merely a matter of sorting 
the cards and indicating the assign- 
ments. The outstanding advantage js 
that absolute equalization of Classes is 
assured before, rather than after, 
programs are made. 


A secondary advantage is that a 


great deal.of student help may be used. | 


In fact, such a large part of the work 


of the program committee consisted of - 


sorting and counting, that we used 
student help for that mechanized part 
of the work. This left for the teach- 
ets the task of indicating the period of 
the day and checking to see that there 
Were.no conflicts. 

Tt -was the constant repetition of 
mechanical Operations of sorting, 
“ounting and writing that led me to 


b 


stams. Upon inquiry, I learned that 


"e manufacturers of tabulating ma- 
bility of using these machines for mak- 
“8 high school programs, and that 

Y could not offer any help toward 
Solution of my problem. However, 
“*cured a quantity of descriptive lit- 
ture, and after a careful study of 
: functioning of various punching, 
v'ting, Counting and printing ma- 
"hes, I decided upon a combination: 


clieve that business machines could be: 
Utilized to help .in making pupils’ pro-. 


C e e 
‘anes had never considered the possi-. 


‘of devices which | felt would perform 


all the manual Operations of the 
§fam committee, 


these machines ¢o 


pro- 
The indications that 
uld be used in pro- 
gtamming were so convincing that I 


arranged for a trial run of 1,000 pro- 


grams. The demonstration was so 


gratifying that Mr. Herman - H. - 


Wright, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, and Mr. R. Wesley Burnham, 


my Principal, suggested that. I make | 
the Aviation Annex programs for the 


fall term by machine. 


At their direction, then,-I conducted 
an experiment in June, 1935, to de- 
termine the feasibility of making. pu-. 
pils’ programs by machine. I quote 
from a report to Mr. R. Wesley Burn- 


ham, Principal of the Haaren High 
School: . : 


“In order to have an impartial basis 


- for comparing the machine and manual 


program methods, and also in order to 
have programs ready for the pupils, in 
the event of failure of the machine 
method to come up to expectations, I 
asked our program committee to make 
pupils’ programs by hand from: the 
same information which was used in 
the machine method. To control fur- 


‘ther the conditions of the experiment, 


I arranged to have the program com- 
mittee work in the room adjoining the 
machine room, so that I might divide 
my. time between the machine and 
manual operations. Time was kept of 
each operation in both methods.” 

The routine in making programs by 
machine was the same as in the man- 
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grade oF every supject. § Ihis Operation 
took 28 man-hours by hand, whereas 
the sorting machine produced 4 fx 
more accurate result in 1 hour and > ; 


thod. The procedure follows: 
. the pupils prepared promotion 


in du- 
cards (primary P + ears was for use 


ee - sll and the other minutes. 

in the machin : eetod. 7, All this work was preliminary to 

set in the manual cards were num- the actual indicating of recitation pe- 
age promotion riods. All the cards were then put 

bered. 


«had been en- into the sorting machine for grades of 
is, te official shop. Then the cards for each grade 

indicated on of shop were again sorted for grade of 
teachers 1n r of subjects to be pro- drawing. Recitation classes were then 
cards - os following term and formed and the operator was given a 
Ree sicial class. pack of cards to be punched for pe- 


4, At this point the promotion cards riods of shop and drawing, or, in some 


for the machine method were sent to 
the punch operator. Since our promo- 
tion cards were not suitable for use in 
punching, sorting or printing ma- 
chines, I had designed a special ma- 
chine card which would answer our re- 
quirements. The operator punched the 


3, After final mark 


tered on the term she 3 
the promotion 


cases, for shop and minors, or for 
drawing and minors. As each pack of 
cards was sent to be punched, a tally 
was kept so that we had an accurate 
record of sizes of all clases formed. 
This part of the programming, namely, 
indicating shop and drawing periods, 
took 25 hours and 40 minutes by hand 
and 8 hours by machine. | 

g. After shop and drawing periods 


had been indicated, all the cards wert 
ect to be pro 


he subject ¥* 
he least pu 


following information on the machine 
card. 1, Pupil’s number, 2. Old official 
class, 3. Session, 4. New official class, 
5. Grade of every subject for the fol- 
lowing term. An operator punched ready for the next subj 
this information on 1,707 cards in 9 grammed. In our case, t 
hours. | history, because it had t 


5. The Verification of the punch op- ber of classes. As the cards _ 
erator’s work took 10 hours and 30 throu gh the sorting machine, ua .s 
minutes. It is interesting to note that arranged into four groups: ee 
only three errors were found, compared 6 and 7 and no History- a“ oust 
with the numerous errors usually en- for History 7 were then P i oe 
br : “aete copying figures, the machine for free periods wind) 
‘ ae - ~ on, the procedure only two periods (shop and pat 
Next step was ib edee ae eg hymn a which a 

ry to find one vacant pet e pr 


showing the number of pup The s 


ils in each forma History 7 class. 
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then . 
class WAS assigned to a group of cards, D. 


, tally was made and the cards sent 


sure Was followed for History 6 and 
c 


for History 5. 


wo the operator to have the period 
- ached on the card. After all the 
History classes were indicated, the 
cards were sorted for the other subjects 
and a similar procedure was followed. 


At our annex there are three lunch pe- 


sods. As soon as two of these periods 
tad been used for recitations, the third 
period was assigned as a lunch period. 
The program committee took 107 
hours and 45 minutes to program the 
major subjects, exclusive of shop and 
drawing. 'The same work was done by 
machine in 28 machine man-hours. 


I quote again: ‘Since the machine 
method proved to be so facile, we ex- 
perimented further to make several 
tefinements, which, though worth 
while, were never attempted by the 
manual method at the time of program 
making, because of the amount of time 
"Necessary. At a cost of 10 hours and 
45 minutes we effected the following 
Y machine: 

A. Equalized the three lunch periods 
so that there will be approxi- 
mately 670 in each lunch period. 
The exact figures are 682 in the 
fourth, 672 in the fifth, and 669 
in the sixth lunch periods. 
Equalized the health education 
Classes so that there will be ap- 
Proximately 325 in each period, 

' ©Xcept lunch periods. 

“S Equalized the music classes s° 


B. 


As a recitation 


that there will be pn oversized 
classes in music. 

Ascertained the number of boys 
in study hall for each period of 
the week. 

E. Arranged all the cards in strict 
numerical order. The cards can 
be arranged in any desired order 
with equal facility. 

“To recapitulate, we programmed 
1,707 boys in 60 machine man-hours. 
Included in this time are 10 hours and 
30 minutes for verification (a proce- 
dure which we later discovered to be 
unnecessary) and 3 hours for correc- 
tion of a purely personal error. The 
program committee did the same job 
in 160 man-hours and 25 minutes, Sup-_ 
plementary machine work, not done by 
the program committee, took an addi- 
tional 10 hours and 45 minutes. The 
machine method thus saved 6234% 
of the time needed by the manual 
method.” 

There are several seeming draw- 
backs to the machine system. Program- 
ming by machine is confined to a small 
group—a maximum of three for any 
school—thus preventing the staff in 
general from obtaining experience on 
the program committee. However, an 
intelligent person can be taught far 
more quickly and effectively than is 
possible in the old methods where the 
novice learns only after years of pa- 
tent service on the program commit- 
tee. An eraser cannot be used, be- 


cause the pupils’ programs are inerad- 
icably indicated and indelibly printed 
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ne on the cards. However, 
it 1m- 
nach! ; i ety seein 
poses a necessity or careful, —- 
work, Thirdly, program men, i. 
humans, are loath to discard a met 0 
they have found serviceable. | 
Since the machine does not attempt 
to think for the program man, but 
merely to count, sort, write, and print, 
the machine method may be used with 
equal facility for the group plan, or 
the random method, whether it be‘ the 
Penhellow system, the modified Pen- 
hellow system, the stagger plan or. any 


by machi 


other system. 

The ease with which program cards 
may be arranged into any desired class- 
ification should be pointed out. Pro- 
gram cards may be arranged alphabeti- 
cally, numerically, by old official class, 
new official class, session, lunch period 
study period, grade of any subject, or 
period of the day. - 

Not only program cards, but most 
of the multifarious records in the 
school office may be arranged for use 
on these machines. | 


For example, pro- 
gram cards, 


Primary and permanent re- 
ort 
port cards, book receipts, subject cards, 


registration cards and perhaps even 
Permanent records. 


for use on these m 
Sort, classify, coy 
desired arrangeme 
cards per minute. 


can be redesigned 
achines, which can 
nt and file: in any 
nt at the rate of 390 
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-dicative of the value 


The saving of man Power, in mak. 
ing the program, which in oy, a 
was more than 60%, 


: | may vary With 
different schools, but i 


t is probably jin. 
er ) . of the machine 
method ° in making pupils’ programs. 

‘From the administrative Point of 
view, the saving of time effected by 
the machine method is not as signif- 
cant as the advantages ‘that may be 
derved from the use of the time saved, 

Only three people are needed to 
program by machine. Thus the rest of 
the program committee is freed for 
proctoring examinations, marking Re- 
gents’ papers or administrative duties. 
Teachers need not be taken out of 
Usually, 
members of the program committee 
are experienced teachers and have Re- 
gents’ or advanced classes which suf- 
fer by reason of their absence. Since 
only a short time is required for pro- 
gramming, the date for entering final 
marks may be postponed at least a 
week, the postponement thus allowing 
for an added week of instruction. 

A final advantage which does np 
accrue until the new term fg ‘i 
that machine precision means * , 

conse 
lutely equal-sized classes and 4 —_ 
quent prompt start of the new * 
work, 


classes for programming. 


> 
Prue J. Pink 


Haaren High School. 
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we BEING A TEA 


N BEING a teacher! What ; 
0) topic to choose! What novel, di- 
vetting or informing thoughts can enn 
have on so stale and unprofitable 4 
theme! On being a teacher,—for- 
sooth! Who wishes to know his joys, 


or sorrows, or ambitions, or frustrated 


hopes? And yet, gentle reader, this is 
an age of self-revelation,—plus, No 
trade, no profession, no occupation, no 
pursuit is hiding its light nowadays 
under a bushel. From the “extra” in 
the film studio, to the lady-in-waiting 
upon her royal majesty or, from the 
latest pugilistic celebrity to the prime 
minister of the most powerful empire 
each considers it his bounden duty to 
step before an indulgent public and re- 
gale it with his “confessions” or ‘“di- 
ty” or “impressions” or “reminis- 
“ences.” And these, God wot! are 
‘ettainly the very antithesis of reticent 
Modesty, or delicate hesitation, or no- 
le self-effacement. So then, why not 
the teacher? Hath he, perchance, 
nothing of interest to tell, nothing to 
close, nothing to be ashamed of? 


“"t were indeed, an admission, hu- 


ating beyond words. But let me 
. mislead you, gentle reader, let me 
~* whet your curiosity, or give zest 
_ appetite for the piquant. a 
%t follows, there are no “spicy 
‘ — school, not = i 
ten 4 “Journal intime. oa on 
to be in the nature of an 4p 
- Pro Vita Mea.” Rather, is it 4 


CHER. 


‘Credo,” “A Confession 


n of Faith” 
restatement of the “Z ih 


nt elt-Motif” that 
een dominating the career of one 


who is of the brother} 


ood of teachers 


The brotherhood of teachers!—Hoy 
the phrase sets one a-thinking! Not 
of pedagogues, or instructors or even 
educators do w 


€ speak, but of tegch- 
ers. Mouth-filling as those other terms 
are, euphonious and pompously forth- 
standing, they still, somehow, sound 
trite and. empty and bare — their 
“word clang,” has no resonant timbre, 
no aura of suggestiveness, no perspec- 
tive of historic vistas. We look back 
into the dim past and hear of Solon, 
the great teacher,—not a pedagogue, 
nor educator, mind you,—but a teach- 
er. And so was Lycurgus, and so was 
Moses, and so was Socrates,—and so,— 
in his human aspect was He who 
walked the strand of the Gallilean lake 
and taught the poor fishermen. Teach- 
ers,—all! And nearer to our own day 
there are names equally honored, equal- 
ly worthy of honor. 

Thus, this mighty Anglo-Saxon word 
comes down to us from immemorial 
time trailing clouds of glory,—irn- 
descent with the rich eo 
ages that are gone,—warm "7 A ’ 
fife blood of many noble souls. An 

‘th a shock that 
then, suddenly, wi hand- 
el us into a mere han 
hear Mr. Wor dly-wise 
emptuous curl on his 


seems to shriv 
ful of dust we 


ith a cont s» 
i, “Oh a school-teacher—! ! ! And 
Ip, ’ 
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frightened, ashamed, shrinking into 
our very selves, we timidly glance up 
to the supercilious eyebrow of our 
“betters” and with bated breath and a 
gnawing pain at our heart, we meekly 
nod our heads to the accusation. 


After spending the better and best 
part of a lifetime in the classroom, one 
should have a residuum of convictions, 
a garnered kernel of wisdom about his 
work. Truly sterile and purposeless 
years would they be for him who on 
taking stock of them could not say,— 
this is the nugget of fine gold, this the 
precious pearl beyond price, that by 
my unremitting effort, my “laborious 
days and nights devoid of ease,” I have 
gathered to my soul. Teaching, it was 


wisely said, “Is the noblest of arts, the. 


sorriest of trades.” And how rarely it 
is an art, only those of us who dav 
after day, year after year, have plod- 
ded along with Wwearying tasks, dry- 
as-dust routine, and benumbing sur- 
toundings can truly say. 
then to the masters of 
catch from them for 4 
gleam of the ethereal ligh 
of the beauty which they, as Emerson 
says, “Wrought in all sincerity.” 
What, then, are the important pre- 
requisites of the art of teaching? An’ 
the answer is—first, Patience. “That.” 
said the Rabbit of old, “is the Bada. 
mental virtue of the teacher.” And 
how strikingly did our 
types measure up to thi 


Solon gave 4 lifetime to ¢ 
of his laws; 


One turns 
the past to 
moment a4 


t, a Vision 


great proto- 
$ excellency! 
he perfectin> 
Moses spent forty years 
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in the wilderness to teach his followers 
the beginning. of civilization; Socra. 
tes would stand countless hours in the 
streets of Athens interrogating the 
youth of the city as to what “Justice,” 
or “Goodness,” or “Truth,” was Ah, 
yes, Patience! that the teacher must 
have. Slowly, meticulously, "Ohne 
hast, ohne rast,” he fashions his crea. 
tion. Gently, lovingly, must he build 
the bones and muscles of the mind, the 
sinews of the soul, the very fibres of 
the spirit. Undaunted by difficulties, 
undismayed by disappointment, unem- 
bittered by distrust, the teacher toils at 
his task so that the future may live. 


Hlumor, next to patience, is an in- 
valuable tool. But what is this sense 
of humor? Is it a cheap witticism, a 
clownish jocularity, a corroding sar 
casm, a back-slapper’s guffawing? Is 
it the smart-aleckism of the “funnies,” 


or the “wise cracks” of the street cor- , 


ner? Nay, not these the ingredients 
out of which humor is compounded. 
Rather are they a sweet reasonableness, 
a sympathetic understanding, a. mel- 
low tolerance, a discriminating om 
of values, an unerring instinct to smile 


indulgently at what is truly amusing: 


and to ignore the merely boorish, the 
frequently flippant, the occasionally 
turbulent. In a word,—Humor is that 
spice and flavor and aroma of the hv 
man soul which throws all its othet 
qualities into relief, and is, as Carlyle 
says, “The perfection of poetic gems 
Then, Courage. Courage that ace 
not evade the truth,—does not pusilan- 





ly make the wrong appear the 
mous e 

' ht,—does not fear censure or with- 
~? praise, —‘‘that scorns to bend to 
ho 


, devices for sordid ends.” 
mea 


The courage of — 

“One who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed though right were 

_worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, 

Sleep to wake.”’. 


Knowledge. Of course, Knowledge 
of the subject matter, the teacher must 
have; that of all other things is his 
stock in trade, his capital.-But shall it 
bea narrow, specialized knowledge, the 
knowledge of Browning’s Grammar- 
lan? No. It should be thorough, but 
rot isolated. The knowledge of the 
teacher we have in mind, should have 
ramifications, overtones, subtle nu- 
“nees. It should have the power to 
"Pen “magic casements in faery lands 
forlorn,” It should. range over the 
sven Seas—reach into the heavens 
tbove and delve into the earth beneath. 
; misty past, the living present, the 
riously adumbrated future,—all, all, 


“ould Yield tribute to this fund of 
owled ge, 


Final] 


Uteme 
Se] 


glo 


y the teacher must have the 
gift,—the divine passion, of 
vos gittender, self-sacrifice. He that 
teach as an artist, must give as 
" attist,— the best that is in him. The 
Mer is well aware of the educational 


“Ories that speak of ‘leading forth, 


eyo. , 
bringing out,” that which is in the 
mind of the student. But, the obverse 


of this theory, the corresponding half, 
is the pouring out of the amassed 
treasures, in the heart of the teacher. 
Unstintingly, unreservedly, must the 
teacher give, and give, and give. In 
his soul there is a vision of beauty, — 


y,—of 
truth, which js beauty,—and this 


truth, this beauty, he must make a 
vivid reality to his hearers with all the 
power at his command. What sub- 
limer self-surrender, what more com- 
plete devotion to truth, than those mo- 
ments in the life of Socrates when, 
with his last breath he still taught the 
weeping youth of Athens, the beauty 
of Justice, the certainty of Immortal- 
ity! What more tragic figure, than 
the leader of the Israelites, gazing from 
the mountain’ top at the Promised 
Land, which a lifetime of sacrifice, ab- 
negation, and hardship made possible! 
And so down the ages the roll call of 
great teachers is consistently the roll 
call of those who gave themselves com- 
pletely to the task which Destiny set 
them to accomplish. Comentus, Pes- 
tallozi, Froebel, Barnard are but a few 
of our time who proved themselves 
true to their great calling. And we, 
who humbly follow in their — 
can do no better than to — 
always that patience, couras®s i 

. the cornerstones 
neces are f the teacher rests. 
upon which the art of the 


A. Kovar. 
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HIGH POINTS 


The Education of a 
Teacher-In-Training ; 
HE position of a teacher-in-train- 
Tir is a strangely difficult one. 
' Thrust directly into the school system 
with a bare background of - vicarious 
experiences in education compiled 
through study of educational theories, 
the young teacher: must strive to 
adapt himself to a practical situation, 
feeling intensely his responsibility to 
the child and to society, knowing what 
he wants, but feeling frustrated at his 
seeming inability to achieve immediate 
results. It is here that the chairman’s 
task begins. He has in his charge 
young, ‘impressionable clay, with 
grooves of thought already sketched in 
heavily, and it is his job to re-shape 
and re-weave the established patterns 
to fit in more adequately with the 
practical situation, being at the same 
time careful to avoid crushing the in- 
dividuality, initiative, and personality 
of his young apprentice. aay 
My own experience as “trainee” 
under Mr. X is worth indicating, not 
only as a record of the pers | 
teer of the Writer, but perh 
guide and inspiration to ¢ 
young men and women who 
stantly entering the New 
school system, and to the 
Whose care they are entr 
first year in q young tea 
Is pethaps the Most cruci 


aps as a 
he . many 
-are con- 

York City 
chairmen to 
usted. The 
cher’s career 
al one of all, 
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and deserves more attention than it has 
heretofore received. __ } 

Since adjustment difficulties ate the 
mountainous obstacles, he has really 
greatest barriers to the succesg of the 


“trainee,” the young teacher of neces- 


sity needs a fatherly hand as well as 3 


guiding hand. In this respect Mr. X 
has helped me most. He has always 
been more than sympathetic and help- 
ful in the countless little problems of 
adjustment which beset one. He has 
guided me over many rough spots—ill 
health, educational difficulties, mental 
difficulties of an adjustment nature, 
such as periods of depression and mel- 
ancholia. He has gone out of his way 
to aid me in matters concerning my 
own future. By his sincerity, willing- 
ness to help, and infinite patience with 
what were probably only petty prob- 
lems, aggravated by inexperience into 
enabled me to adjust myself complete- 
ly to this new environment. Without 
this fundamental aid, all the rest might 
have gone for naught. I felt myself 
tegarded ‘and treated as an individual 
personality, not as a cog in a machine. 


The mechanics of guiding the deve 7 
opment of teaching abilities is .as id 
teresting to me in restrospect, 48 7 
was vital to me at the time of its use 
Through the medium of eleven full- 
period observations, followed uP BY 
Written reports and personal conter- 
ences; Mr. X materially affected a 
teaching. He re-enforced my ow? aor 


faCOLIC's ARSE ese SE, CE 
j jt his cultivation of desirable social 

pasize nd attitudes, development of 

deals 3 eneralizations . applicable to 
pad il problems, and understand- 

ry sineatial concepts, rather than 
| 4 nyll on the minutiz of history. 
; 1 weaving, of facts into significant 
nd meaningful concepts and funda- 
neatal laws has become part of my 
ya philosophy and method of teach- 
ing, as a direct result of his observa- 















tions. 


‘As far as actual methods of teach- 
ing are concerned, he gradually led me 
though three stages. Through his 
guidance, I have sought to overthrow 
the stilted question and answer re-cita- 
ton and have made: more: and better 
we of the developmental - inductive 
'Ype, with its emphasis on meaningful 
Units of study, motivation, summaries, 
ind application. Near the end of my 
1 Year’, training, he guided me into the 
| difficult and more fruitful prob- 
i ade Stressed time and again 
bind is fact becomes part of ee 
Neted IS mantel admitted and inter- 
© mind must be given an 
to. work it ‘over’ and 

Ming fro as well as. ‘in’ » Stem- 
and ies this, he has insisted 7 
Nedial wt for the frequent use Mi, 
ean pe, generalizations, ae: 
bil in cet cations, oral reports, 
: “WSsion ~cism, and general class ¥ 
‘oe ~ Subject matter has pepe 
War d nd in itself, but a useful 0 
"he general aim of the pupil's 


“PPottunity 


development of the Powers of know]. 


: 8e, “proper emotionalized attitudes 
3 
ideals; and appreciations. 


Another guidance technique ‘used 
with telling effect has been the directed 
observation of other members ‘of my 
department. A good model is not only 
an incentive’ to better teaching, but an 
invaluable aid.-. Tt has enabled me to 
avoid many of the pitfalls which -a 
young teacher encounters, such as con- 


duct’ controls, mechanical difficulties, 


personality difficulties, and the like. It 
has made vivid and living what: mere 
text-books, abstractly written, cannot 
do; and has served as a guide and: in- 
spiration to better teaching. The weav- 
ing of facts into ‘significant wholes, 
which is Mr. F’s forte; the intelligent 
and purposive socialized discussions of 
Mr. S’s classes; the warming personal- 
ity of Mr. C; the real “‘discipline” of 
Mrs.. L’s classes;-and the possibilities in 
the education of superior students as 
observed in Mr. X’s own class are re- 
velatory. to an inexperienced teacher. 
The experience thus gained, when dis- 
cussed and digested with the teacher 
observed and. with Mr. X, becomes 2 
definite conditioning influence. 
Believing as he does that good _ 
‘on of a well-round- 
ing is only a functio ly and-sci- 
lity and a scholarly an 
ed persona y af life, Mr. X has 
entific philosophy SA the 
‘ time recommen 
from time f° ‘cant books, attend- 
reading of “6 rofessional: confer- 


rious P 
e at va ed to my 
a and has constantly = in cur 
‘ ‘ ; 1 ? 
scsi n worth-while articies 
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In other words, Mr. 


rent periodicals. sarc intellectual 


has encourage ré 
. wth as a prerequisite to real suc 
gro 3 

ssful teaching. 
Though the above report of a an S 
work is necessarily brief and — 
the main outlines of a well-grounde 
education have been stated. The stress 
has been as much on the development 
and adjustment of my personality and 
philosophy of life, as it has been on the 
development of proper methods of 


teaching. The year as a teacher-in-' 


training, when accepted by both the 
“trainee” and his mentor as a real edu- 
cational problem, can be both the most 
fruitful and the most vital experience 
of a young teacher’s career. Too often 
the contrary is true. 


ANONYMOUS. 


Resourcefulness in Teaching Reading 


In February, 1935, I had two sixth- 


term German classes, one of nineteen 


pupils, the other of twenty-six. The 
latter included four seventh-term and 
one eight-term pupil. All of the young 
people knew me, so that there was no 
question of time needed for adjust- 
ment. What element of novelty could 
€ introduced to keep interest keen? 
None of the fort 
read any connec 
fered the solution, 
aloud Stokl’, “Alle F 


POse was 


Y sixth-termers had 
ted story, so that of- 
In -class I read 


a a 
’ Unf.” The pur- 
comprehension,” 


rupted the teading only to ex 
Pressions that the majority ¢ 


OW OF to answer questions ¢ 
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I inter- 
plain ex- 
ould not 
elative to 


meaning. The day’s readin 
stopped at a point that kept 
high. The summary was made by the 
pupils, either in German or in Eng. 
lish, for “comprehension” was the aim 
The recapitulation at the begi 

the period was always in Ger 
story was the basis of ¢ 
work, but the classes never knew what 
the topic would be until the Paper was 
distributed. They delighted in the 
time element of the day-by-day deve]. 
opment of the action; they guessed at 
coming events which always aroused 
stimulating difference of opinion; they 
discussed gravely the psychological 
reasons underlying the actions of the 
good doctor and his wife and specu- 


Ne always 


SUSDense 


Nning of 
man, The 


MPOsition 


| 
! 


_. and to read the first chapter, And 
ping I gave directions that every day 
—— passage of approximately 
_ ines that presented difficulty was 
/ be translated into exquisite English, 
{ ysually sat somewhere at the front 
if the room; the work was socialized 
, spirit. Some pupil started to’ read, 
ithers rose tO ask questions; when a 
passage WAS ‘reached that someone had 
translated, he rose and the floor was 
yielded. If several had selected the 


same passage, One was chosen to trans- - 


late and the others were very critical 


in correcting phrasing and improving 


' nicety of expression. Training in syn- 


lated on what might have been. Did — 


they like it? Well, an absentee always 
borrowed my copy in order to catch 
up with the story before his class met, 
and several boys borrowed the book for 
“mother” to read it. Was someone 
worried about homework? There was 
always an assignment of formal work 
which was checked by the performance 
in short tests. 


“Alle Fiinf” having been read, Sal- 
ten’s “Bambi” was distributed. * 
plans followed may be of nak - 
order to create the proper ee ks 
I asked the pupils to open their = 
and then I read aloud, cae 
simpler words whenever any P0ss!?! 
of lack of understanding een” an 
portion read covered only Phe first 
the first six lines of page 4: begin 
assignment was to start at an 


oyms, antonyms, and word-building 
was constant, and idioms were used 
until they became familiar. ‘The usual 
signment was about five pages, but 
when the text included much dialogue 
more ground was covered. ‘Very fre- 
quently I read the dialogue in order 
that the correct inflections and change 
f voice might themselves clarify any 
“scurities. Of course, the pupils in- 
“trupted me as freely as they did one 
of their own number. Very often we 
"ad more than had been prepared and 


“0 T always stopped at a point where 
terest Was high, : 


he, Was usually a résumé in Ger- 

_ °F what had been read previously. 
b. was frequently written at, the 
y;, Wale the classes: were assem- 
, At the end there was a sum- 
’") German or English, depending 
© Pupil who offered it. On 
ays, there was discussion 


of the story from al] possible angles, 


and very often there was a long com- 
Position to supplement such exercises as. 
ce . 

Beschreiben 


Sie den Freund Hasen.” 
We discussed “Bambi’s” literary style, 


and the poetry of it was keenly felt. 
The class—for the two 


bined in March—never 


how the assignment was to be treated. 
In the very simple eighth chapter, for 
instance, I selected two Passages for 
dictation; then after indic 

and lines in order 


had been com- 


ating pages 
that each might cor- 
rect his own work at home, I asked the 


class why I had treated-the chapter in: 
that way. The practical ones found 


it a good Opportunity to have dicta- 
tion without interrupting the conti- 
nuity; the more sensitive souls re- 
sponded to the delicacy of the text; 
the more philosophic drew the paral- 
lel between the leaves and the kind of 
people they personified. 

Other approaches and devices were 
used, but I believe that I have indicated 
how a worth-while text may serve 
every legitimate purpose in the third 
or fourth year of a language. May I 
repeat: ‘“‘a worth-while text.” If. the 
story and the manner of its telling are 
both good and the teacher really loves 
it, then the text is worth while. For 
the teacher will communicate to the 
class the appeal that such a text makes 
to him. For me, Salten’s “Bambi” is 
such a text. 


Bryant High School. 
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A Diagnostic Test in 

Mechanical , Drawing 
It is practically an axiom in modern 
educational technique that some means 
should be provided for diagnostic test- 
ing as a basis for remedial instruction 
in specific elements of definite subjects. 
A survey of such techniques in the 
‘ instruction of mechanical drawing 
shows that with one or two exceptions, 
there is almost a complete lack of ma- 
terial available for use by the conscien- 
tious teacher. This was brought most 
vividly to the consciousness of the 
teachers of this subject in our school 
by a series of department conferences 
dealing with the improvement of 


teaching, These conferences dealt not 


only with teaching per se, but con- 
cerned itself with specific difficulties 
and the use of specific teaching aids. 
One of the outcomes was this evident 
need for probing into a heterogeneous 
mass of minds to find just where the 
teacher should apply his skill and, fur- 


ther, to find just where he must teach 


to unlearn so that he might teach stu- 
dents to learn correctly, 

The writer undertook the project of 
devising such a tool or instrument, that: 
is, to form a diagnostic test in mechan- 
ical drawing. To avoid repeating the 
work of others he first surveyed the 
field to see wh | 

) at c 
na, fo See wha ould be used. Then, 
. stated in the beginning, he found 
ow little work was done here by sci- 
entific educators, =e 


| When he began work on the test he 
ikewise soon learned of the great pre- 
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paratory labor that was Necessary, 
Since he worked alone, except fo¢ ad: 
vice and consultation with the depart. 
ment chairman, he further recognized 
the fact that all he could accomplish 
would be a kind of experimental o, 
exploratory type of test. The field ;, 
twofold—technique and the use of 
symbols. Each would have io be’ 
broken up into major, minor, and syb. 
divisions. Then he had to decide on 
the specific type of question—multiple 
choice, completion, true and false, and 


so forth. By direct experience and con- 


sulting various teachers he came.to the 


—_ 
Oe 


a—arrowhead, 2 6, 8, 22. | 
b—dimension locating 5/16” drill—s, 16, 
18, 24. 
c—construction line—1, 4, 7, 28. 
d—total width of object—9, 17, 26, 29. 
e—finished surface—13, 15, 22, 30. 
f—vertical center line—4, 7, 17, 20. 


g—front view projection of § /16" drill— 


1, 12, 14, 19. | 
h—total height of object—13, 17, 24, 26. 
i—horizontal visible edge—2, 4, 19, 22, 
j—radius—1, 6,.25, 27. ; 
k—point of tangency—2, 6, 23, 30. 
- ~dimension lins—2, 4, 21, 28. 
M—top view, 3, 12, 17, 20. 
n—hidden edge—1, 7, 11, 19. 
o—center for 5/16” drill—1, 2, 4, 9. ° 
P—extension line—7, 23, 27, 29.. 
q—front view—1, 3, §.. 12. | 
t—vertical visible edge—11, 19, 22, 23- 
s—total length of object—9, 17, 26, 29- 
t—right angle—s, 10, 15.-28. - ; 
u—height of cylindrical part—3, 5, 18, 26. ; 
v—height of base—4, 11, 12, 16. - 9 
w—diameter of 54" drill—1, 5, 25, 28 as 
X—arc—1, 10, 13, 23, 7 bys 


Y—outside diameter of cylindrical ‘pare 
l, 1; 6, 236 


Z—horizontal center line—4, 20, 24, 30. 
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e are four numbers indicat- 
item write that number of 
le, the first item is ‘atti 
Therefore write 1¢ 10 


To the right of each item on the _ Be 
ing parts of the drawing. ‘To the left 0 mn 
the four which is the correct one. For examp 


. ct. 
head” followed by 2, 6, 8 22. Na. 8 1s corre 


the space to the left of “arrowhead. 
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conclusion that the first would be “4 
suitable, especially since 1t would indl- 
cate negative learning in addition to 
providing facility in scoring. -_ 
The test as finally devised by him is 
presented on preceding pages. The 
questions refer to the illustration. It 
should be noted that the writer does not 
claim the test to be a finished one. He 
recognizes that it is not all-embracing 
in its field. However, he feels that it 
provided experience and indications as 
to the direction in which his or the 
readers’ future efforts should take. 
In using the test to find the general 
weaknesses of the class, the results 
" should be tabulated by the teacher in 
the following manner: A list is made 
of all the items and placed in a col- 
umn on the left side of the sheet-— 
then thirty columns are made, each 
column bearing a number from 1 to 
30 in consecutive order at the top of 
the page. Each student’s work is then 
recorded by checking the number used 
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by the boy. For example: if number 
6 were used to represent item “arrow, 
head” check on line with “arrow. 
head” under column number 6, or jf 
number 8 were used check under coJ. 
umn 8 on line with item “arrow-head.” 
By means of this tabulation the jn. 
structor can find out the general weak. 
nesses of the class. It was found for 
example, that many students did not 
know what the length of the object 
meant; many did not know the front 
view projection of the 5-16 inch drill 
and still others did not know what an 
arc is. rs 
‘Having found the general difficul- 
ties of the class the instructor may 
then stress these points so as to prevent 
these weaknesses from reoccurring. 
This test could be given again at 


the end of the term to ascertain what - 


improvements have been made. 


Lou MuNDREE. 
Haaren High School, Aviation Annex. 
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nostic Testing and Remedial 


pied ag in Shorthand — 


¢ 
a ith the purpose of improving the 
jgching of shorthand through better 
jrection and remedial work, a com. 
nittee of teachers of the department 
qade its usual study of the students’ 
Regents papers immediately following 
the examination’s close. It is with 
the thought that these findings might 
be of help or of interest to others that 
we pass them on. 

Jn studying- the choice of letters 
made by the student, we were glad to 
we that the candidates exercised good 
judgment. A glance at the following 
table will show how the results ob- 
taned substantiated their choice: 


Passinc PAPERS 


letter Choice | Average % Gained 
1 84 7 — 2.03 | 
86 21.8 
j 60 18.6 
. 20.3, 
«318 J Av. (20.2) 
260—C 17.8 
32. «18.6 
58 Av. (17.7) 
ly FamLinc Papers 
t ;, 
i Choice ss, Average Yo Gained 
21 3-2 15.4 
' 16° eo a gy Ig P tutions 
hituts en 
at — aan — A789 é 
= ki, mo sti gthe ; 3 
' y er aper..10. 
78 duly Av. (115) 7 BaP 


3 
‘: 
5.3 , 
: "Ay. ( 3.9), 


The loss due to MINOR ERRORS’ 
averaged. about 5,5 % a paper; 5.2% 

; _ Pa 9 JL 70 
On Passing papers and 6.7% on failing 
Ones. ™ Petty 


The MAJOR ERRORS and the los. 
es due to them next engaged our at.’ 
tion and we tabulated these findings: 


Passing 
Papers Failing. Totl 


4) (22) “(16)” 


Miss pelling 
Words ............. 94 33> - 27 
%o per paper...... 2 3.7 2.16 


Chief among these words were the 
following in order of frequency: “Are 
tic,” “Gordon,” (both given), ‘“des- 
serts,” “equipping,” “accommodate,” 
misuse of apostrophes and homonyms as 
“knew, for “new? © °°" 


33) eet 


Passing 

' Papers Failing Total 

, (94) (22)° (116). 
Words:....45------ 81 143. ° 224 | 


“These were notably outstanding: 
“the,” “MoM,” (given), 50,” “easy. 

Passing — 

Papers Failing Total 

™ (94) (22) (116) ” 
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By far the greatest number e ae 
Jay in (1) a short form group 7 : 
sncorrect position, poor sizing, of Pa 
reading causing “a” to be pea) for 
“the,” “can” for “could,” “goes for 
“comes,” (2) in a group composed 
singular and plural as “refrigerator-s 


and (3) in a group due to free play of. 


ec 
the imagination, as “ledger” for bud- 


9? 


get. 


“Passing Papers Failing 


(94) (2) 
Summary h 
Spelling ctacceece? © 2 3.7 
Omissions ........... 18.8.6 
MNOS .sccrsindscrnessn 52 gt 67 
Substitutions aii IDS... 2s 


A further investigation pursued for 
the first time in January made an in- 


teresting departure from previous 


studies. This was research into the re- 
lationship that shorthand writing bears 


to results. To denote excellent, good, 


or poor shorthand, a score was given to 
each student’s notes and these scores 
compared with the results obtained. 
From a glance at our findings it would 


seem that we are still quite safe in’ 


saying to our students, “The better 
your notes, the better your results.” 


Passing Papers Failing 


.(94) (22) 
Sa Co 59 5 
a 35 22 


Our analysis of results led to the 


adoption of the following remedial 
steps, 


§2 


1. Sentences designed to combat the 
inherent weakness of the system; 
i.e., outlines of too great similar. 
ity for words easily confused, 
such as “a” for “the,” “of” for 
“to,” “can” for “could,” “fop” 
for “in” are being used for drill] 
work in the regular class periods, 

2. Sentences involving errors of 
common frequency due to vow- 
el omission, poor sizing, Position, 
as “each” and “our,” “was” and 
50. if” and. “for.” “on” and 

"- “at,” etc., are being devised as 

_ cases are noted. 


3. Students in the lower quartile of 


each of the present Sten 4 class- 
es are assigned to an additional 
dictation class twice each week 


_in the place of their regular. 


transcription class. This was 
prompted by the observation 
that where the transcript is good 
the notes are, but that where 
many substitutions, omissions 
and additions are present the 
cause is obviously that the stu- 


dent was unable to make read-. 


able notes. It is hoped that with 
this additional dictation practice, 
this weakness may be overcome. 
Jamaica High School. 
The Question and Answer Method 


And Its Place in the Teaching of 
odern Languages 


It is my Opinion that the question 


and answer method has not been sufii- 
ciently exploited, and I should like to 
Point out what I think may be done 


| 


‘ 


| 





ee 





i thanging t 


+ Que” Or q ‘t.> 


., method, and, in passing, What 
rave done with it at the Franklin 
Lane High School. 

he - thod of teaching by question 
oj answer is as old as the first cate. 


gith th 


ism It is used as an exercise in. 
[it?s 


many grammars, readers, and compo- 
gtion books, but it has been ‘used; to 
ny mind, haphazardly, and with no 
xed purpose. What recommends the 
question as a type of exercise is its ap- 
peal: each question is a challenge—it 
must be answered; it is provocative, 
wd contains, so to speak, its own mo- 
tivation. This ought to be utilized in 


{ thefield of modern language instruc- 
| tion. Though what follows is con- 
| ceed with the teaching of French, I 
j Weve that it will apply equally well 


bother foreign languages. 
What can be done -with such. a 


| method? - 


In the first place, 


each question 
tught to be couched in 


such a manner 
simple Procedure, for example, by 
he person and number of 
Verb, ‘or by leaving off an‘ ‘‘est-ce 
€st-ce pas,” or by making 
ome ue or by supplying 
word, or phrase, thus: 
, ee vou souvent au théatre? 
“© que lherbe est verte? 


a . 
‘ €st une planéte, n’est Ce 
as? - 7 | 


© verb 


t Beads... 
ies Udiez-vous le grec? 


(A Porte-t-on sur la téte? 
A quelle - 4 
bg € ‘heure ‘arrivez-vous : 
c 4 
Ole Je Matin? 


a } | 
t the student can answer readily by — 


The . 
—_. Ought also to be 
i 150 De ar. 
ted . STOUPS so that each. groy 
ea * single idea of 4, i p 
related Ideas, thus: Ss Oup of 


Le Temps et les Saison 
Fait-i] froid en hiver?. | 
Fait-if chaud en été? “ 
ne? ay Printemps? : 
Quel temps fait-il en’ été? ay 
Printemps 

-ne? | " 

4. Fait-il dy Vent au Printemps? 
Dans quelle saison fait-il de Ia 

pluie? ts 

6. Fait-il de Ja nei 

 hiver? — - 


€n autom- 


? en hiver? €n autom- 


ge en été ou en 


and so on, and so on, the teacher ring- 


ing the changes as he thinks necessary, 

~The questions “may further be. 

grouped so as to bear upon a particu- 

lar grammatical point; thus: _ 
1. Avez-vous assez d’argent? 

2. Avez-vous plus d'argent que 
Louis? . 

3. Avez-vous autant d’argent que 

~ moi? | 2's 

| 4, Est-ce qu’on peut avoir trop a’- 
RERREEE oy Ga gly 
and so forth; or: ie 

1.) Croyez-vous que Jean sosé ma- 

lade? ee ag all 

2 Pens ie 


libitum. * = ; 
ions may a 

at slementaty facts of 

civilization; CUS: 


Or the 4 

t 
as to bring 0U 
French history = . 


~ 
* ee 
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1, Quelle jeune fille a déliveé Or- 
' , re 
_ Jéans des ‘Anglais? Tihs 
2, Qui est le président de la re 
“ 
ublique francaise! 
3. Oni était le premier empereur de 
Ja France? 


4, Ovest la Tour Eiffel? ~ ‘ 
5. Qurest-ce que crest que le Lou- 


vre? 
6. Quel roi de France a dit: Je veux 
que chaque paysan mette la poule 
- au pot le dimanche? 

What, now, are the advantages of 
‘such a method? 

In the first place, such a method is 
recommended, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, by the interest that it evokes. 

In the second place, the student is 
not left to his own uncertain devices 
in constructing a sentence, and in 
translating from the English, but is 
presented with a good French sentence 
which he need but change slightly to 
make his own. The emphasis is re- 
moved from the effort of thinking and 
its pangs—though thinking is invalu- 
able, in my opinion, in its proper place 
in the learning of modern languages— 
and is placed upon easy imitation of 
correct models, and this constant and 
effortless repetition cannot but leave 
some correct phrase, some. locution, 
some words, some fragment of struc- 
ture in the mind of the student, as 

well as furnish him with that apper- 
ceptive mass that some say is all that 
us ro what is called “Sprachge- 
"in the third place, 8roups of related 
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questions ‘of this sort also serve ‘as 
suitable and convenient means to ‘in. 
troduce new words that are associated 
with one another, and they thus con- 


- stitute a device for learning vocabu- 


lary, which seems at present to be 
taught desultorily, or by means of ar- 
tificial lists, or not at all. These 
groups, likewise, furnish the student 
with a mass of connected sentences and 
ideas that may serve as source material 
for compositions; for all that the stu- 
dent need do is to collect the sentences 
relevant to his theme, and place them 
in some sort of sequence. a 

In the fourth place, this method is 
a valuable auxiliary method for the 


teaching of grammar, for it has the ad- 
vantage of not allowing the student to 
make mistakes involving the grammat- 


ical point taught, and the correct con- 
struction is, if I may use the term, 
insinuated into the student. : 
And finally, that such a method 1s 
valuable for learning facts of one kind 
or another is attested by its existence 
in practically all fields of learning. _ 
Here is how we have used this meth- 
od at Lane. The student is given 4 
mimeographed list of the questions, 
which he is asked to read and to an- 
swer, either aloud in the class room 
or in writing at home. Some attempt 
has been made to arrange each list of 
questions so that they go from easy *° 
hard; a higher grade of French will 
simply go further down the list. These 
questions are also used to fill in 0 
moments, as well as to supplement ‘ 





cage homework assignment. Each 
veqcber can think of several ways to 
yse these lists as tests, as games, and 
$0 forth. 

Here are a few subjects for other 
lists: | 
1, Personal description of the pu- 

pils (13 questions). 

2, Person activities of the pupil 

(60 questions). 
-3, The family (22 questions). 

4, Countries and languages (12 

* questions). ) : 

5. Colors (12 questions). 

6. Time (16 questions). 

7. Weather and seasons (25 ques- 

tions). 

8. The house and its rooms (10 

questions). 

9." General (many topics of daily 

life—75 questions). 


Corrections 


Inadvertently there was omitted 
fom the list of members of the com- 
“ite which prepared the ‘Proposed 
‘llabus in Modern Foreign Languages 
‘y ey upils of Lower Linguistic Abil- 
’ @ppearing on page 31 of our 
aa issue, the name of Mr. 
‘ree W. Haller of Morris High 
ool, ) 
Pha ie ee also ask our readers on note 
denin i ) high point” entitled =A 
School i the Abraham Lincoln Hig 
> Printed in the same issue, P28° 


Some other’ subj 
treated are: 


1. Domestic animals. 


Parts of the body. 
Furniture. 


Transportation, 
Country life, 4 


Awa YN 


France, 
Wild animals. 
Clothing. 
Utensile. 
-10. Geography, 
11. City life. 
12. Foods and meals, 
13. Flowers. . . 
14. Occupations. 
15. Astronomical facts. 
16. -Definitions. 


, Howarp Stock. 
Franklin K, Lane High School. 


cl 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


75, was the combined contribution of 
Mrs. Sophie K. Wolfe and Mrs. Cecilia 
M. Grossman, both of the Abraham 
Lincoln High School. 

Our sincere regrets are extended to 


Haller and Mrs. Wolfe for the er- 
aa g which led to the 


rors in proof readin 
ames at the close 


omission of their n + 
of the above mentioned articies. 


Amendment . 
.~ majority vote of the first assis- 


i foreign 
tants and chairmen of modern g 


men 
language depart 
14, 1935, the paragraph 





jects which we have 


History and civilization of 
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» nage 10 of Hic PornTs 
f ver, “The Proposed Syllabus 
~n a Foreign Languages - oni 
pils of Lower Linguistic Ability, 

ended to read: 7 

7 It is proposed that full credit in 
neral course di- 
this course, 


units toward a ¢ 
ploma be granted for 
but that it be not credited to- 


ward an academic course diploma. 
(Italics denote amended reading. } 


Salvaging the Non-Language-Minded 
Pupil in Latin 

Latin has always been regarded as 
one of the difficult high school sub- 
jects. Effort on the part of school 
administrators has been made to divert 
the weaker pupils into other subjects, 
in order to reduce retardation and to 
maintain a reasonable rate of passing 
for the subject. For a long time Latin 
was shunned by pupils as a language 
presenting too many difficulties de- 
spite its recognized contribution to 
the background of a cultured mind. 
Latin, therefore, became a selective 
subject, with a greatly reduced regis- 
tration. 

The reduced registration in Latin 
and its apparent selective character did 
meinrathe pardaewumals« 
ject. The pernecine oe: = = 
first and second 7 , mace Bie 

tms occasionally 


teached fifty Per cent. While th; 
- Whil 
partly due to the = 


Ore achievement 
- ment 
should be expected of the average 
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high school pupil, it is probably some. 


what better explained by the fact that 
many of our pupils are non-language 
minded, but, nevertheless, for many 
reasons, feel that they must Pursue 
language courses. 


Some years ago the present Writer 
suggested a plan by means of which 
the excessive rate of failure could be 
corrected in part, while at the same 
time the non-language minded pupils 
could be acquainted with the great 


_contribution to civilization made by 


the ancients. The plan necessitated 
the forming of parallel classes with all 
first-term students, ard the mainte- 
nance of the same teacher with a class 
for a period of a year. It also required 
the elaboration of a new syllabus which 
would stress civilization and omit the 
technical language details, the difficul- 
ties of which, without doubt, consti- 
tuted one of the principal causes of 
failure. 

It was some time before the obsta- 
cles of programming could be over- 
come, and the necessary permission ob- 
tained for the new plan to be put in 
operation. The first class was begun in 
September, 1934. This class con- 
sisted of thirty-five pupils, culled from 
the several first-term classes, then all 
arranged to recite during the same = 
riod. . | 

The pupils at the beginning of the 
term were arranged in classes in 4° 
cordance with I.Q.’s. This was done 
to reduce the number of transfers 
based upon achievement, which co” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





gituted the final criterion of segtepa- 
a, The process of segregating the 
apils was not done abruptly, but pro- 
weeded continually during the fire 
even weeks of the term, and even to 
;mited extent thereafter. During this 
ime, and continuing for a short time 
ifter the segregation had been com- 
pleted, the daily program of recitations 
in all the first-term classes was main- 
tained identical. This enabled the 
transferring of pupils to and from the 
class without noticeable loss in prog- 
ress. In this regard it is well to stress 
the importance of securing parental 
consent in all cases of pupils pro- 
grammed for the special classes. In 
most instances parents are eager to 
have their children do work which js 
likely to result in success and to avoid 
work that can readily be shown to re- 
sult in almost sure failure. 


The first year of this experiment is 
"ow completed. Because of the small 
numbers it might be regarded as a 
“st-tube experiment. The results, 
ueee speak for themselves. In the 
i Class two failed at the end of 
' first term, and four at the end of 
er Also, all pupils in the other 

‘who were ‘“hopeless” were trans- 
. to the special class. The pu- 
"i the end of the year, were given 
the « : . of dropping or oo 
‘Ontin ki 4 mis: ae e ete z 
Wh + In all likelihood the pup ; 
the 7 We failed and have — 
ty, , °¢t, or have dropped it, omy 

““€ up the loss of credit in some 


during subsequent terms. The pupils 


vd 7 

ho elected to drop the language have 
arned credit toward their “miscella- 
neous” group, 


have been acquainted 
with some of t 


a he Contributions to ciy- 
IZation of the Romans, and have had 


a valuable exploratory course in lan- 
guage, calculated to assist them in fu- 
ture orientation in the selection of 4 
curriculum. 

At the end of the year there were 
only eight failures in the first year 
Latin, four of them in the special class, 
and four in the other classes. This 
represents a vast improvement over 
results in other terms, | 

So far as the influence on the de- 
partment is concerned, an unsolicited 
letter from the first term grade ad- 
visor is self-explanatory: 

“I know you will be interested to 
know that of all major subjects in the 
first term, closing June, 1935, Latin 
had the lowest percentage of failure. 
This is the first time in the four years 


I have been grade advisor that Latin 


headed the list for success. I hope it 


continues. a 
GENEVIEVE A. O’CONNELL. 

The Latin Deartment has eon 
out a plan to relieve one - = = 
vexing problems, namely, that 


ure. The faculty and the administra- 


) courage 
tive department can now ¢n 
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pupils to take the subject with the as- 
surance that the pupils have an ¢X- 
cellent chance of mastering the sub- 
ject, or if incapable of following the 
orthodox syllabus, of being diverted 
“ato work of no less value; but more 
nearly adapted to their needs. 


- Frorence D. TOWNSEND. 
Evander Childs High School. 


City-Wide High School Athletic 
Trophies for Girls 


The two Girls’ Branch, Public 
Schools Athletic League All Round 
City Trophies for high schools are 
being awarded for the year 1935 as 
follows: 


Catharine §. Leverich Trophy, com- 
peted for by high schools with a reg- 
istration of 2,500 and over—awarded 


to Richmond Hill High School. 


Egerton L. Winthrop Trophy, com- 
peted for by high schools with a reg- 
istration of 2,000 girls and under, has 


again been awarded to Port Richmond 
High School. 


These Trophies are awarded annual- 
ly to those high schools in the entire 
city having the greatest percentage of 
girls qualifying for All Round Medals, 


based on the number of 


girls on reg- 
ister, 


oe Schools with a registration of 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 may choose 


the class under whi 
ch th 
compete. "Y wish to 
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Wanted:—Pupils Who Know 
How to Think 


One of the greatest services which 
any teacher of social science can render 
is to train pupils to “think through” 
a problem or a question. The average 
high school or college youth is not 
mature enough to possess the poise and 
patience necessary for dealing with 
controversial issues. Like the average 
untrained adult, the first reaction of 4 
normal student is to jump at a conclu. 
sion and then argue in defense of this 
conclusion. Like the average adult 
also, the normal student “takes a 
stand” and sticks to it. Frequently 
the student is friendly toward or en- 
thusiastic for the person whose ideas 
or contentions are in agreement with 
his own (even though both may be 
prejudiced and patently in error) and 
hostile toward those persons or ideas 
which are not in harmony with his 
own predispositions or convictions, if 
he has any. Perhaps, after all, it is 
only a human trait to be partial to 
those persons and ideas which we like 
and to be hostile to those persons and 
ideas which disagree with our own, 
even though the latter may be correct. 
This, of course, so far as “educated” 
Persons are concerned, is not as 
should be. We should endeavor t° 
train our students to cultivate the 
habit of impartiality, in the ability °° 
think through a situation and to reach, 
calmly, a conclusion which will be 
maintained only until better evidence 
makes it necessary to revise the s#™* 


¢ gitiDitlads, EMEneEy ane 
rae jent—the one who should 

7 ed and given additional aid 
ectiod by the teacher—is pre- 
ae generally, toward debate. He 
jsp0® na thrill of mental and foren- 
joys ft He is the type of student 
| pol be developed. He should 
. erined in methods or collecting 
ith, analyzing facts, and in the sev- 
il steps necessary tO think through a 
ination to a reasoned conclusion. This 
pe of aid or assistance should be an 
wegral part of any training or educa- 


ion in government, history and eco- 


pe 


ri 
Y 

d 
', 

| 


eu 









nomics. 


Weare inclined to the belief that we 


| rould be more surely on the right road 


jv worthwhile “civic” education if we 
mld cut down the ill-digested ‘mass 
if factual matter in our courses in 
| Svernment and economics. We should 
ivote a greater amount of time to the 
a Practical and pertinent material, 
ticularly that touching upon our 
thy everyday life. As regards 
} ined bet we are old fash- 
Than es ‘9 believe that rather 
our high school and college 

ly sh Thy those who are men- 
heryths ) know a “little bit about 
oA "emphasis should be placed 
ty Vital, important, and nec- 
' ie especially those which 
| httne io the Student’s present and 
ad a. his own community. 
1b, tho €nts in high school and col- 
ld be given. sufficient. practice 


1 i} 
n the collection and analysis of neces 
sary data in Economics an 


ment; and, at the same ti 
nished the necessary gui 
qualified teachers (not necessarily most 


teachers) in the work of “thinking 
’ ‘ : 
through” a situation or a complexity 


The worth while high school and 


college students, 


d govern. 
me, be fur. 
dance under 


IN government and 


economics, should be given ample op- 


portunity to match their reasoning and 
debating abilities with those of other 
students of their grade, and be af- 
forded practice in the formulation of 
such practical conclusions as will help 
to develop. them into future worth 


_ while citizens; that is, “educated” ad- 


ults possessed of knowledge, poise, a 
reasoning mind, with a determination 
to become active and intelligent (es- 
pecially the latter) members of the 
community. 


If, in eyery community, the high 
schools and colleges can salvage 
enough thinking “oraduates” from the 
vast masses who pour through the por- 
tals of our schools, and can furnish so- 
ciety with enough of these to = 
an_ intelligent and eect - 
upon the sentimental surges cot 
shinking reactions of the vast hs 

-.v. then the schools can 0 
ae te in justification both for 
— saad and for their educa- 


tional philosop ap 
Wau J. Ryan: 


Boys High School. 


$9 
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Tarnishing Laugh 
si that incomparable manner he has 


of impaling an individual upon = 
point of his satire, George Meredit 
describes one of his characters as hav- 
ng by nature “a tarnishing eye that 
cast discoloration.” Substitute laugh 
for eye and you describe a sienanOn 
that often turns a classroom into an 
inferno, especially if the “tarnishing 
laugh” be that of the teacher. It is 
so easy in the position of Lord-of-the- 
Domain to look down upon our serfs, 
to laugh—and “‘cast discoloration.” 


Is this instinct that prompts us to 
express our reaction through laughter 
a noble one? Is it one to encourage? Is 
there any pedagogical significance for 
us as teachers, in the explanations that 
philosophers have given concerning 
laughter and its origin? 


When the bewildered Alice attempts 
to force the whimsical Humpty 
Dumpty to define his words, the latter 
explains: “When I make a word do a 
lot of work, | always pay it extra,” 
In that case, the Philosophers would 
have to declare themselves insolvent in 
compensating the word laughter, for 
no two Philosophers have agreed upon 
its meaning or Origin, The reader in 
— the subject, has the option of 
hay money and taking his 


Theories Concern’ 
Cerning t eae 
laughter have bee 5 the origin of 


nN as numer 
diverse as the ph ous iat 


the question. Th 


ilosophers Pondering 
© ancient Greeks be. 
laughed oyt of a 
60 


sense of superiority. ‘The pleasure» 
says Plato in “The Republic,” “which 
we experience in laughing at the Comic 
is an enjoyment of other People’s mis. 
fortunes; the pain is our envy of those 
people.” In similar. vein writes Aris. 
totle 7 the “Poetics.” According to 
him, “comedy is an imitation of char. 
acters of a lower type—not, however, 
in the full sense of the word bad, the 
ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or 
ugliness which is not painful or de- 
structive.” 

This identification of laughter with 
derision was revived by the English 
philosopher Hobbes in the 17th cen- 
tury. In the “Leviathan,” he ex- 
pounded a view on laughter which has 
since become the most famous opinion 
on the subject. ‘Sudden glory,” he 
states “is the passion which maketh 
those grimaces called laughter and is 
caused either by some sudden act of 
their own that pleaseth them; or by 
the apprehension of some deformed 
thing in another, by comparison where- 
of they suddenly applaud themselves.” 

The Romans meditated on the prob- 
lem, but advanced no_ satisfactory 
solution.’ Cicero advocated laughter 
because it ‘“Lessens, confounds, fright- 
ens and confutes the opponent.” An- 
other famous orator, Quintilian, oa 
lieved that “scorn is close kin to laugh- 
ter.” But he admits in the “Institut® 
of the Orator” that “none yet has ie 
isfactorily expressed what laughter 
though many have tried it.” 


modern French pilosopher, 


aclines to the derision theory 
ny 
158° 


4 if the a 
pplica® 


cients, but adds to it a moral 

,. He declares “In laughter 

| ; find an unavowed intention 
¥ ~™ and consequently to cor- 
a neighbor.” Most of our mod- 
oe such musical comedies as 

takes [ Sing,” would seem to for- 
ily Bergson’s theory. a | 

| concerning the theories just dis- 


















| aged, Max Eastman in his volume on 
| "the Sense of Humor” gives an inter- 


\ ing explanation for their origin. 
|The derision theory,” he believes, 
"| “nose through an accidental connec- 
‘J ton of the muscles with which we ex- 
| pess scorn and pleasure.” Inclining 
fothis physiological basis for laughter, 
k continues: “Laughter has been ex- 
thined as a kind of declaration of in- 
ttpendence upon the part of the ner- 
1S system.” And again: “Humor 
7° Most adroit and exquisite device 


ad paltry bitterness of life.” 


"ethaps the most interesting, if not 
| ee reflection on the sub- 
een g read, is the discussion be- 
Uroiy aloe = a doctor in André 
bramble pias The Silence of Colonel 
Ushter lik The maayet believes that 
Fi vests a the vermiform appendix, 
Ty g: Bial survival. We quote the 
: §nitary: 
"eng es always repeating ancestral 
hen Which are quite useless now: 
: hte sh Steat actress wants to express 
© draws back her charming lips 


Y which our nerves outwit the strings - 


and shows her Canine teeth, 


SClous sign of Cannibalism 
hands. with 


USING it to 5 
our hats bec 
humbly [ Sic 
bigwigs of 
I imagine 


an uncon. 
We shake 
a friend to prevent his 
trike us, and we take off 
ause our ancestors used to 
] offer their heads, to the 
those days, to be cut off. 
) that one laughs at a fall be- 
cause the death of a man was one of 
the most amusing sights for our an- 
cestors. It delivered them from an ad- 
versary and diminished the number of 
those who shared the food and the fe- 


males.” ; 


To this the doctor replies: “I have a 
theory about laughter which is much 
more edifying than yours, major. I 
think it is simply produced by a feel- 
ing of horror, immediately succeeded 
by a feeling of relief. A young mon- 

‘key who is devoted to the old father 
of the tribe sees him slip on a banana 
skin, he fears an accident and his 
chest swells with fright, then he dis- 
covers that it’s nothing and all his 
muscles pleasantly relax. That was the 
first joke, and it explains the convul- 
sive motions in Jaughing.” 

Writers, as well as philosophers, have 

blem. ‘The witty Max 
— © _ lection of essays 
Beerbohm, in his collectio ; 


‘< it that 
2. 9 sks: “what 1S 
“Yet Again, @ brute 
setinguishes us from the 


t? Some 
‘on? That we walk erec 
creation! That we do not 


brutes are _ We do. That we 

one ano xes whose 
- ? They are chatterbo — 
converse arp enough to 


e not sh ‘ perior- 
possible point ofa 
no 
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ity can we preen ourselves save e 
That we can laugh and that they, wit 
one notable exception, cannot.” 

But does this power add to our sta- 
ture? It would seem that it does, 
when we consider the sly, elfish humor 
of Chaucer, the Falstafian roar of 
Shakespeare, and the mirth of the 
Mermaid Tavern wits. It must have 
been laughter such as this that George 
Meredith contemplated when he wrote: 
“Man is the laughing animal; and at 
the end of an infinite search, the phil- 
osopher finds himself clinging to 
laughter as the best of human fruit, 
... purely human and sane and com- 
forting. So let us be cordially thank- 
ful to those who furnish matter for 
sound embracing laughter.” 


The pedagogical implications in each 
of these philosophies concerning laugh- 
ter should be interesting to us as 
teachers. According to the older phil- 
osophers, the purpose of laughter was 
to deride, to elevate oneself at the ex- 
pense of another’s weakness, incapacity 
or inferiority. Laughter in the class- 
room often tends to become of this 
derisive type—the sort that cuts deep 
and hits hard. That js exactly the 
philosophy we follow when - we 
“squelch” students by laughing at 
them derisively in a moment of irrj- 
tation. That is the Philosophy we fol- 
"eieaetnas lyme) 

0 have established 
themselves as the “laughing stock’ 


of 
the group. That is the Philosophy we 
follow when we encourage the “smart. 
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alec” type of student. In short, 
though we may find ourselves in the 
distinguished commpany of Plato ang 
Hobbes, we are pursuing an ancient 
mode of ‘thought, hardly in accord 
with our modern ideas in education 
and pedagogy. eae : 

It would seem that the more recent 
theories concerning laughter are the 
more advisable to practise pedagogical. 
ly. If we believe with Meredith that 
laughter should be “human and sane 
and comforting,” then as teachers we 
may safely laugh. Then laughter in 
the classroom will not be a Damoclean 
sword over the heads of the weak and 


the inferior, but it will become a spon- . 


taneous outburst at some pleasant ex- 
perience that the entire class shares at 
nobody’s expense. It will have be- 
come a means of clearing the air of 
any tension or boredom that may have 
been threatening the group. It will 
have become a means for the commu- 
nication of pleasure shared by the én- 
tire class including the dull, the weak, 
and the insipid. 

SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


About Motion Pictures 


The extent to which motion: pic- 
tures will be studied in schools and 
colleges during 1935-36, is evidenced 
by a report that sixty-three photoplays 
of educational interest will be released 
during the coming academic year. Ten 
Pictures have been tentatively selected 
for discussion in motion-picture 4P° 


ody 


ton COULSES, and study guides 
geo rovided to supplement the 
él of these photoplays. 

his report, WAS made by Dr. Wil- 


Lewin, Chairman of the Motion 
ym 


\ Committee of the National Ed- 
aa Association’s Department of 
“ Education, to Dr, Ernest D. 
om President. Dr. Lewin, who has 
completed a survey of production 
Hollywood, is one of the first ed- 
ators to visit the motion-picture, 
gulios on an official mission. He re- 
arted that he found producers, writers 
nd directors interested in the study of 
mtion picture appreciation and that 
jt received the fullest codperation 
fom all officials while in the film 













? ’ ttnter . 


| The success of the Secondary Edu- 
: tion Department’s program last year 
| creased interest on the part of 
}" Notion picture producers. ‘The 


“ets recognize fully the value of 


St bd ® e 
ti udy of Motion-picture apprecia- 
“and the relation 


1th Pam of this movement 
Teug 0 the screen,” Dr. Lew- 
vn en Pictures of interest 

Tulige » me Lewin listed “Romeo 
Van» 2. A Midsummer Night’s 
\ Tale of Two Cities,” 
Jy. V8” “Little Lord Fauntle- 
a Karenina,” “The Good 
‘ the a thos,” “Kim,” ‘Mutiny 
\ Tye, “Knights at 
| ‘ is Marie Hntoenett 
Mteggg - Musa Dagh,” ‘Three 
uality Street,” “Last 


Days of Pompeii, 
Ths C 


rusades,” te 
ment,” te 


’ 
’ “Fay — 
st, Carmen % 
’ 


ca,” “Life of Pas 


sources, he said. 


ee . es @ 
| The steadily tising levels of motion 
Picture qualit 


Y accompanied by risin 
8 

standards of Photoplay appreciation are 

forces that have helpe 


d to inaugurate 
production programs 


that will include 
grand opera, light opera, and photo- 


plays based on the works of Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, Barrie, Kipling, and 
Tolstoy,” Dr. Lewin declared, 

Dr. Lewin also visited teachers? col- 
leges and universities and found intense 
interest manifested in the photoplay 
appreciation movement. The Univer- 
ity of Southern California, Columbia 
University, and New York University 
are among the score of universities that 
have already instituted these courses. 
In view of the upward trend in the 
number and quality of photoplays of 
interest to teachers and students, it 1s 
Dr. Lewin’s opinion that the ode 
appreciation movement will be he i 

- echools throughout ¢ 
adopted in s¢ 


igh 
tion. Already more than 2,000 his! 


units in 
schools are teaching n¢W 


field. +4 
Dr. Lewin sa! 
among educat0h 
announcement a ve been nS? 
‘ $1 
Jeading 


by Irving Thalbess 
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b 
participate in transposing Shakespeare's 
works to the screen. 

‘A steady procession of photoplays 
of value and interest in direct relation 


to the arts and social sciences now . 


seems assured,” reported Dr. Lewin. 
“What remains is to give this fine up- 
ward trend adequate support in the 
schools and colleges. Our committee 
in the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation is sponsoring the selection of 
better pictures for study. Educational 
previewing committees are looking for- 
ward to a year that will be notable 
from the standpoint of the classroom.” 


The Parade Goes On 


The alarming increase of accidents 
presents 2 grave and serious problem 
that must be met. As seconds, min- 
utes, hours, days, months and years go 
by, the number of accident mortalities 
are more and more frequent. Annu- 
ally we note the mounting toll. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 human lives were 
literally “snuffed out” by accidents in 
our country and nearly ten million 
more were disabled during 1934, This 
parade must be stopped! 

According to the current tragic sta- 
tistics of insurance companies, their 
cold-blooded actuarial forecast js: “ap- 
| proximately one person in ten js killed 

or injured by accident each year in the 
United States; one Person is accidental. 
ly killed every five minutes: every 
three seconds some child or adult 


; a Is ac. 
cidentally injured or killed; more peo- 
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ple are killed or injured yearly by 
accidents than have been killed o, 
wounded in any war of the Uniteg 
States.” This parade must be stopped! 


It would appear that the average 
student and citizen of present-day 
school and society has failed to adapt 
himself to recent industrial develop- 


ments which are rapidly changing 


conditions of life. Habits which were 
entirely safe on the streets and high» 
ways, schools and playfields, in the 
homes and in industry a few years ago, 
have become dangerous practices to- 
day. This failure of adaptation seems 
to have resulted in increased careless- 
ness, recklessness, and selfishness, with 
a corresponding increase of accidents. 


By way of illustration: there are 
about 1,600,000 fires in the United 
States every year, one every 20 seconds 
of the day and night. The total fire 
loss is about a half billion dollars 
yearly according to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Besides claiming 
more than ten thousand lives, fire an- 


nually injures and maims millions. This . 


parade must be stopped! 


Accidents in the home have received 
comparatively little consideration. Yet 
they are second to automobile acci- 
dents, the ugliest duckling of them all. 
The National Safety Council reports 
that accidents in the home are causing 
yearly about 314 million disabilities 
and 25,000 fatalities: that of all acci- 
dents, falls have the greatest incidences 


burns and scalds follow, and scratches 


' 
4 


j cuts come next. This parade must 
W stopped ! 

statistics from other reliable sources 
io that more than 20,000 persons 
gh year accidentally lose their lives 
jyough such catastrophes as drown- 
9s explosions and suffocation, Ap- 
yoximately 15,000 people are each 
rat accidentally killed in industry. 















| this parade must be stopped! 


Accidents have assumed such appall- 
ag proportions, that one wonders why 
giety has not taken increased strides 
owin in this nation-wide race to the 
jsmetery and to cope with this chal- 


“yeging problem of saving life and 


‘Vind. 


| 4y way of explanation: we as a 


ymple are properly -horrified by the 
"ste of human life in war and in 
| ts accidents which the “Press” de. 
it from time to time to play up to 
M attention as “headline” catastro- 


+ But, I think, we have become 


- & 


t destruction of life by the in- 
‘treet and highway slaughter 
accidents of peace time, 
: world shuddered when these oc- 
“ illed in action, 35,912; the 
isaster, 1,517 Deaths; the 
‘aNcisco Disaster, 500 Deaths; 
4 Beach Flurricane, 372 Deaths; 
ths, Fy Penitentiary Fire, 317 
‘ me; Maine Explosion, 
‘ll, Ss Knickerbocker Theater 


the 


a F + = # 


{Nic 


P ~ 
— 


Se 78 Deaths; and the Morro 
} ba.” 34 Deaths. Yet, in one 


about 36,000 persons were 


programs of the Health and Physical 
Education Departments throughout 
the nation, but also a reco 


gnized, inte- 
8tated phase of the educational cur- 
riculum. 


) It has hardly reached that 
point, although several milestones have 
been passed. 


A seemingly worth-while purpose of 
integrated education among others 
would be to “sell” safety to students as 
well as the adult citizen to such an 
extent that they would realize its need 
and importance. Mind you, not just 
a mere acquisition of a certain fund of 
information, but a cultivation of atti- 
tudes and a development of skills that 
eventually with proper use can become 
automatic control actions, patterns of 
behavior. 


Safety education should aim to pre- 
sent principles that underly the — 
tion of accidents everywhere, . of er 
practical suggestions for rem ving 

5.38 ‘a 
conditions that cause +e - 
ive systemati 

deaths and to si Porn 
d training 60 children . 
ae careful habits may 
a“ ha - ‘acludes transmuting 4 
formed. 


It inc _ 
eral popular acceptance of 
gen 
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ndividual personal care 


ty into i 
for safety for others. 


and caution and oe -ineatiie 
This promotion of satety ; 
demands the whole-hearted support Oo 
the state, commercial organizations, 
semi-public agencies and school ae 
ities. More and more, safety special- 
ists are being convinced that most ac- 
cidents don’t happen—they are com- 
mitted and are avoidable. Therefore 
they can be stopped. Progressive edu- 
cational committees and civic bodies 
testify that education in safety not 
only prevents accidents to pupils, but 
also reaches parents, arouses greater 
public interest in the schools, and en- 
riches the curriculum. : 

So that the parade will be stopped, a 
program embracing the following (at 
least) should be introduced and carried 
on: 

1. Legislatures must pass and au- 
thorities must enforce laws that will 
require the safe and proper perform- 
ance of brakes, steering mechanism, 
tires, lighting equipment, horns and 
other warning devices, mirrors, wind- 
shield wipers and such other conditions 
to assure safe operation of motor ve- 
hicles. Vehicles without these adequate 


equipments are potential engines of de- 
struction, 


There should be unifo 
of drivers, 
limits, 

There should be : 
Patrols with broad 

Drivers should b 
their fitness more t 


rm licensing 
traffic signals and ‘speed 


ncreased highway 
Police powers, 

€ required to prove 
han they are now, 
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Accident liability insurance for car 
owners should be made as compulsory 
as a driver’s license and license plates. 

Individuals under twenty-one Years 
of age should not be licensed to drive, 

"A state which does not adequately 
protect its people from unnecessary 
hazards is derelict in its responsibility 
to the public which it serves,” 


Legislation is an effective way to ac- 
complish certain ends but, in the end, 
education is vital. 7 


2. It is high time every motor ve- 
hicle manufacturer was educated to see 
the importance of considering the 
“safety factor” of his product first and 
always. It would appear almost an ax- 
iom that price must be secondary to 
safety. Yet the stress on speed and 
the exclusive appearance ‘and use of 
such safety features as 4-wheel_ hy- 
draulic brakes or safety glass all 
around or an all-steel roof or an elec- 
tric control clutch on_ particular 
individual products indicates that man- 
ufacturers are neither especially con- 
cerned nor constantly striving to safe- 
guard the motorist and the pedestrian 
against accidents. 


An “Associated Safety purese : 
should be organized which would giv¢ 
all manufacturer-members the right t© 
use every tested safety device as ae 
as it was developed instead of limitin’ 
these to the select few that can affor 
to hire research engineers to exper 
ment. The new tire guard invent 
by Herbert V. Ludwick is an exa™P ‘ 


| 
| 
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hat deserves to be ‘associated 
f 9? 
operty® . 

Business-minded leaders spend 
ifjons of dollars on advertising their 
j “11° ; 
a and reap more millions in profit, 
ve uld be well if all agencies (public, 
ysi-public and private) truly inter- 
er in accident prevention formed a 
ental advertising bureau or “clear 
g-house” Whose prime function 
sould be to educate in ‘safety by a 


0 
p 


year-round drive and campaign. In - 


his way a duplication of effort and 
expense could be avoided, greater em- 


{ phasis placed where it is due, less stress 
} put in other places and on the whole, 
4 [ think, best results obtained. 


4. The key to any school program 


| for the development of safety habits 
| and attitudes in children (tomorrow’s, 


citizens) lies in the teacher. In visu- 


izing, therefore, an improvement in 


| “ety service, for a city, the pre-ser- 
} Vice and in- 


service training of teachers 
bom large. Colleges and Universi- 
“hs iN codperation with specialists 
om the field, should make provisions 
the needs of teachers. The New 


ork c: ‘as "2 
1, * City Police Department with its 


; for School Safety Counsellors’ 
Pree 4 fine Piece of work. I think, 
isn if provisions were made for 

: ul follow-up of the work of 
xe “Unsellor in his school through a 


7 Mt 
a . atety Council” there would be 


Inc 
of “eased reduction in the number 
, wy - 
Leg “nts, The field safety execu 


| bata his Council could be paid by 


Their duties 


education. 


School or ¢ 


In the writer 
oom subject with Taree class. 
credit toward 
Btaduation, but is also integrated with 
Rng entire school curriculum and its 
activities. A determined effort is made 
to show the importance of safety in 
the school, community and the home, 
and to influence the habits and atti- 
tudes of the school population. 
In order to vitalize and “sell” safety 
to the students and teachers of his 
school the author has used the follow- 
ing: visual aids as safety posters, lan- 
tern slides, charts, booklets, films and 
diagrams distributed through the cour- 
tesy of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, the 
Tiavelers, the Metropolitan, the Amer- 
‘can Automobile Association and oth- 
ers. Safety instruction cards, sold by 
the National Safety Council, P a“ 
from the author's plivgys col- 
“newsie” articles appearing 2° 
lumn in the “Liberty 
a featured co aper 
% hool’s weekly newspapers 
Bell,” the sc 


d dis- 
the students an ; 
projects “ -! of the school in- 


to the a 
; . scrapbooks, models in s04p 
clu 


and plaster: dioramas, 
graphs of commun 


graphs ( 
lection) 3 
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school danger zones, cartoons, Ape 
tions, photographs and small = 
‘replicas of accident scenes) , rae u 
demonstrations, positive lessons ni ir 
Aid, First Aid Clubs, the S. P.’s gids 
dent-traffic patrollers), the F. M.'s 
(student fire-drill marshals) and the 
§. L. C.’s (student leader controls, 
“assistants in the safety of activities in 
the gymnasium and in the swimming 


Dar 
ee one more thought. It is that 
the safety of all depends on all and 
therefore you and I and everyone else 


must pledge to be careful all the time, 
everywhere. 
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REVIEWS 


Today's Literature—An Omnibus 


By D.C, Gordon, V. R. King, W. W. 
Lyman. American Book C 
$2.75, 

Though intended fo 

this anthology has m 

Seneral reader. 


ompany, 


r classroom use, 
uch to offer the 


In its nine hundred 
odd pages there js a variety of profita- 


ble and enjoyable reading. 


© contents are chosen from con- 
temporary sources Which reflect the 
complexity of the Current scene with 
. ne Among the literary 

nted are short Stories, noy- 
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ellettes, poetry, plays: one-act and full- 
length, profiles (biographical sketch- 
es), informal and expository essays. 

The selections have been made wisely 
and range over a wide area. | 

No anthology can meet the demands 
of every reader. But the eclectic tastes 
of the authors should make this one 
less vulnerable than most. 


A. H. Lass. 


Organizations for Youth 


By Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh 
Hartshorne. McGraw-Hill, $2.7) 





ye gencies here listed have ‘“‘char- 
dine 4 


ie 


best of our knowledge, this 
0 ~ attempt of its kind to 
e 


, information 


ng ic se organizations for youth 
pt 
ipo 


America. The forty leisure- 
in 


building either as a conscious ob- 
[- 
wwe of aS a presumed by-product.” 
“ti 
peut a 


The authors give the history, scope, 
j underlying methods and philoso- 
a of each of - these organizations. 
ti are careful, however, to be as 
pjective as possible in presenting their 


lit. No critical evaluation of the 


utious programs and points of view is 
lee elaborated. Such an essay would 
hve been welcome, although perhaps a 


=_a— 


ln objectivity and they have attained 


- 


Vith such widespread concern being 
“pressed these days for the future of 
jouth, it is gtatifying to note so many 
cies ready, equipped, and willing 
Stake over the task of rebuilding in 


€am and music that it 


ba or will soon lose if something 


wy 


thins and drastic is not done to 
tin BS Blicht, “We casos help 
ous * youth will not be saved 
te mmm *taCter-building agencies 
hous 4 “aution is not at all super- 
* CViden “te is palpable danger that 
‘Youth ** of such organized interest 
Uo . °S here marshalled may again 
Pe Y into the fondly irrational 
“verything will turn out 


—_— 


p= 





itunwise. The authors have striven - 


Character 
formed by 
Poverty and 
it produces in the young cannot be 
talked Away Or programmed out of ex- 
So far, no one has found 4 
way of extracting Vitamins am, B,C. 


from rhetoric, however noble. Youth 
must eat. Youth must be given out- 
lets to express its impulses. Youth 
must be made to fee| that it counts 


for something in this world, Youth 


. unfortunately, Cannot be 
joining an Organization, 
the attendant desperation 


istence, 


Must be allowed to live and love. All 


these come before character education 
programs. Nor need this be taken as 
a gratuitous denigration of these pro- 
grams. First things must come first. 
Youth must be given a chance to suc- 
ceed before we attempt to rehabilitate 
it. It must have the leisure (not the 


leisure to brood in idleness) that comes 


after a good job well-done, before lei- 
sure time activities can have any mean- 
ing. All else, however we call it, is 
naught but a pitiful palliative against 
the “eating loneliness” of the fate to 
which modern youth is condemned. 


We have nothing but praise for the 
heroic efforts of these organizations 
for youth. They are doing their vers 

They are working 
to help youth. y —r 
against fearful handicaps be Bi 
struggle to bolster youth —e a 
‘ts inner reserves against =? i 

merited destiny. But me a 
t forget that a vastly vg tba 
nae t job remains to be don i 
oa, outh an qn t a 
of rhs world, and may 
itse 
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life more beautiful and more liveable 


for those to come. 


A. H. Lass. 


The Copeland Translations 
By Charles Townsend Copeland. Scrib- 
ner’s, $5.00. 


You will just have to take this an- 
thology or leave it. For Professor 
Copeland (“Copey” to his army of 
idolatrous students and acquaintances) 
makes no apologies for his selections 
from the French, German, Italian, and 
Russian. But those who were fortu- 
nate enough to read the Copeland 

~ “Reader” to which this volume is a 
companion need have no fear that they 
will be disappointed. For the same 
discerning intelligence and impeccable 
taste manifested in the “Reader” are to 
be found here, too. The “Transla- 
tions” do not compare in scope with 

Van Doren’s recent anthology. Com- 
parisons, however, are odious. For Pro- 
fessor Copeland’s choices do not pre- 
tend to be cosmic. They are the mel- 
low fruits of a lifetime of literary 
gamering. Throughout, the stamp of 
‘ quiet but emphatic personality Is ev- 
ident. 

TE you like Professor Copeland, if 
you are femperamentally his blood- 
brother, you will find increasing de- 
light in this volume, 


selections, you get more than an array 


of literary gems, You feel the impact 
of Personality whose outlines and es- 
sence you perceive only in the compan 

It keeps, And that company is q dis 
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For in these . 


tinguished one. In it you will find 
Villon, Moliere, Pascal, Madame de Se. 
vigne, Saint-Beuve, Flaubert, the Gon. 
court brothers, Renan Daudet, Louys, 
de Gourmont, Goethe, Nitzsche, 
Dante, Machiavelli, Gogol, Turgeney, 
Gorki, Andreyer, and a host of other 
titans, 

If you like to read a frank una_ 
shamed literary confession, you wil] 
find it here, The intense subjectivity 
of this book lends it a certain charm 
and integrity. 

1% _ A. H. Lass. 


The Art of the Novel 


By Henry James. With an Introduc- 
tion by James P. Blackmur. Scrib- 
ner’s, $3.00. 


This is a collection of critical pref- 
aces written by Henry James, exempli- 
fying his theory and philosophy of the 
art he practised with such distinction, 
and with such undeviating devotion to 
its highest ideals, as he saw them. 

In these prefaces, hitherto available 
only in the volumes of the definitive 
edition of the author’s works, we have 
what is probably the most comprehen- 
sive and searching analysis of the form, 
technique, and pitfalls of novel 
Writing. : 

In his amazingly objective and inc!- 
sive discussion of the problems of his 
art, James incidentally gives us a fas- 
cinating picture of a sensitive mind at 
work attempting to give perdurable 
form to the fluid’ substance of life. 


A careful reading of these confes- 





‘ang OF 
jms anyone who wants to under- 
gble to any 


j the genesis of a novel from its 
aa ation in the fertile mind of the 
ep ‘ts final flowering in the com- 
ti 
ve work. _ | 
Why James 1s little read today is 
ot hard to determine. The tenuous 
yture of his work, its finely spun met- 
physical subtleties, and a certain re- 
noteness and coldness repel the aver- 


| we reader. But whatever James’ mer- 


‘sas 2 novelist, his insight into the 


| yoblems of the craft of fiction are re- 


expositions is almost indispen- 


‘markably acute. If he did not succeed 


in lending perennial life to what he 
wrote, he has given us, in these col- 
lected prefaces, a record of a mind 
richly endowed with a sensitivity to 
esthetic form, gtappling with the 
problems of reducing to artistic terms 
the chaos and color of life. As long 
as there are those who are intrigued 
by the mysteries of artistic creation, 


' there will be an intensely appreciative 


audience for these lucid disquisitions 


on “The Art of the Novel.” 
A. H. Lass. 
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